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ECLIPSES IN TUE YEAR \S:a. 
Thbkb will be two eclipses of the Sun nad two of the 
Hoon, this year. 

I. Jan. 17, Moon eclipsed at the time of Full Uoon, 
in Ibe morning, In the United State*, except tbe eastern 
part or Maine, whero it will 1)eanernuon. lavi^blc here, 
but will yxi seen in the opposite regiune of the globe. 
Magnitude, &.&8 digits on the Moon's northern llml>. 

II. Febrony 1, Saneclipsed at the lime of new Moou 
in the morning, hut will b« in tbe eveuiog of Jan. 31, 
in the states and territories west of the Mississippi river. 
Invisible in Aaericn. The Siin may be seen more or 
leHBedipsedonlhesoulhem limb at Australia, the Cape 
or Good Hope, and tbe soulhern part of Madagascar, 
and on the northern liinb, at New-Zealftnd. Tiiit eclipse 
will be central and annular on the meridian, in longitude 
98" 22" E. from Greenwich, and latitude 68" 23' S. 

III. Jul;? 12, evening, and July IS, rooming. Moon 
eclipsed; visible. 
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Blagnitnde, tl,4T digits on the Moon's southern limb. 

IV. July 28, morning, Sun eclipsed ; visible more or 
le«9 throughont tho C. States, with the exception of 
the soathernpartof Florida, oQthe Sun's northern limb. 



e« £n the ndor of L&lliodo. 



JUlwiDkn, .. 

Bomilo, 

ALbu^, 



riutDBnn, — 
ptiijadelphi^ .. 



BaJlinxin, .. 

CineiniHU, 



I-uinguin,..., 
Klobnuod,. ,. 

Nuhvilla,.... 

Rsliirt 

Unls Rocli, . . 
MUlcdiSTilfa, . 
Chorleiuja, ... 



New-drleoiu, ',, 



At Astoria in Oregon, this eclipse will be chiefly vi 



ble. The Sun' 

eclipsed, and at „.„ 

The eclipse will end at 5h. 49m. At San Francisco,! 
Son will rise at 6h. 2m. with an eclipse of 6.H& dig 
diminishing, which will end at 6b. 43tn. This ecli| 
will be more or less visible throoghout Enrope, tna 
the northern part of Africa. It will be central and t<k 
on the meridian in longitude 83 dcg. 43 ra. wcM &■ 
Greenwich, and latitude 69 dcg. 54 min. nerth. 

RISING AND SETTING OF PLANETS, he 
Tbe I'eader shonid nndersland that tbe«e are not n 
teriailj affected by the longiluile of a place: and a 
that when the hour is less than 6, it is in the momlt 
and when greater than G. it is la the evening. 
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PHENOMENA OF THE PLANETS FOR 1851 
Jam. 4, fjl slat.; 5, ? stat. DG'si «, S '» gr. elon 
12, DGU, B stat.j 16, nO¥i 20, © enters - ; 
■nf, 601- Fib. 2, ff stat.; 7, If stat.: 16, V's 
clong. ; 19, ©enters Ki 25, f'sgr. clong, March 
GentcrJT. April 1, sup. d Otf; S.SQH; 
dO^; 20, O enters b , (J Ofl 28, ¥■ gr. elo 
Mat 9, B slat .; 20, inf. dOB ; 21, Genlcrsn. Jr 
1, S Stat.; 10, l(s(at.i 15. B'sgr. elong.; 21, Q 
ters 25. Jc" 6, DQlt i 16, snp. d O B ; 23, Q 
ten ST.! nOV, DO'J'i28, Q cdipse^, vis. Am. 
IJl Blat.; 17, ff slat.; 28, G enters tip; 2(!, tf 'g 
elong. Sept.B, E stat.; 22,inf. d Q S J 28, enters 
So, anp. dOS, B alalionary. Oct. 7, B'sgr. elon 
28. DGJ, Centers rtl; M, fiG"?! 26, SGIJi; ' 
dGy- Nov. 7, mp. d G tf : 22, O enters f . D 
16, J slat.; 20, B's gr. elong,; 22, G enters W; 
B Stat. ; 81, ^ stationary. 

SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 
qp ArlM; 8 TBurns; n Gemini; 3 Cancer; ,Q. L 
nj; Virgo; la Libra; 1f[ Scorpio; J Sngillar'ins; 
Capricorn; "j Aqoarius; X Fisccs. 



CHARACTERS. 

(BO Sun; B Moon; S Mercury; ! Tcnns; ffi Ea 
J Mars} 1( Jupiter) ^ Saturn; tjf Herschel, 
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EQUINOXES AND SOLSTICES FOB 1851. 



V^r^ Equinox, Varch,. . 
Smxnmmer SoIitic«, June, .. 

Jk. u t ximnal Equinox, Sept,,. . . 
Vy inter Solstice, Dec., ..- 



22 1 41 mo 



21 11 mo 



20 11 IT ei 

21 8 3ei 
23 10 13 m 



a the moniiiig at WashiogtOD; and when It li a< 



TABLE OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
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NOTES TO THE READER. 

Tie astromlcftl calculations Tor tliiaAttnnnac, in equal 
***■ cloek time, were made by David Yocno, of llan- 
***'d- Neck, New- Jersey, and the calendar page is adopt- 
«<1 f«r abC in every part of the United States. It Is 
"^Aed on the fact, that in tbc same Latiludr, that it, on 
"^^i^U rutnlng due rati anduxtt, the Sun and Aloun 
*~**K mint □( the tame momrat by the elorkor almanie, 
****t only through the United Slates, hut around Ihe 
^]^rld— the yarlallous being so small as to be of no iui- 
*^«"tance tor ordinary purposes. Thus, if on any day 
*■■*« Sod riaea at Boston at 5 minutes past G, it rises at 6 
Tributes past Son the same line of latitude westward 
^5""3nghout the stales of Massachusetts, New-Tork, 
■aSidigmn, Ii>¥ra, and Oregon. 

I ^cnce, a Calendar adapted to Boston for New Eog- 
*^a4, Is eqnally adapted, as to the rising and settii^ of 
"»e Snn and Moon, for use in Northern New-Tork and 
**»cihigBni a Calendar for New-Tork city is adapted for 
S*e In the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
"J^itiois; a Calendar for Baltimore ia adapted for Vir- 
S^^la, keatncky, and Missouri; and a Calendar for 
^Ik«rle*ton will answer fur North Carolina, Tennessee, 
J**>Orgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. Wherever the reader 
^» lookforthe state at the top of the Calendar page, 
^**<1 nnderneath are the riiiing and setting of Ihe Sun 
*>4Moon ■ufBclentlyaecurate for all practical purposes, 
the ehaniftt, fulla, and guortert of tht MfHin, how. 
?*'»Sr, are governed hy another principle, and are esseu- 
J^lly the same for all plaeei on the same Lonifiluilr; 
•^^*^t Is, on any line extending dne north and south. 
C '>%s, the Moon's phases for Charleston, suit Pitts- 
P'^X^h, etc. Any phasis lakes place at the same in- 
"*^*U of absolute time ; but the focal time is earlier at 
^5*^ westward, and later at the eastward, at the rate of 
*l!^»«r miituf tfoT each degrtrt of Longiltide; or at the 
l^*«of oB^ minirfefor every 12 miles 273 rods in the 
^J^ituderfBoston; IS miles and 60 rods in the latitude 
»» JJew-Tork city ; 13 miles 143 rods in the Ulilude of 
S^Itimorei and 14 miles 199 rods In the latitude of 
J;-«*«rleston. 



TIDE TABLE. 

The Calendar pages exhibit (he litno of high water at 
New- York, Boston, and Charleston. 

To find the time of high water at any of the follow, 
ing places, add to or subtract from the time of hi^ 
water at New-Tork, as follows; (A signifies that the 
annexed quantity of time is to be added, S subtracted)— 



An", c™, Aa3» 

Aniictwi liuvi, wene'ud.S 5 « 

Si.ADR.»in., .Biw 

BlDckldaud, S I IT 

Biwian, A 3 30 

Cimto.C«pe, ft n 31 

Chmlc^ Cnpe, 8 1 B 

ChBrlnlonBac, S I 38 

Cod, Cope A 9 38 

Delaware Riter, cut AC) B 

FairGrlr), A a Q 

rtat. Cape S SI 

FlorhlnKer*, 80 4 

Gay Head S 1 n 

Gaorite't River, A 1 51 

neoraelown Bar S 151. 

Ooldii»tn(igh, AS a 

<5niir«d, A 1 30 

Halifax, N.S. a I mI 

HariTonl. S s 40 , 
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flaiidy Hook, K.J.,... 
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APOGEE AND PERIGEE OF THE SUN. 

rhe 8uJi i. in Mile*. 

rSl, 1M0. didancerrDm Ihe Earth,... 03,589,000 

^i85s; ■■ ■' " :;■ 

!■ uoi occni in 1SS1, baioe 

EQUATION OF TIME. 
Alvahacs often contain the csprcsssion, " tun fatt," 
and " itM iloui." They refer to the difference of time 
as shown b^ the sun, and as shown by a good clock or 
watch. Time as marked i)y the former, is called " ap- 
parent," and as marked by the /o/(fr, "meantime." 
A good mndiat «-ill always tell the former; a watch or 
dock, the latter. The calculations of most almanacs 
are given in nuan or clock time. 

CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 
Dominical Letter, Ej Golden Nnmber, or Lnnar 
Cycle, 9; Epsct, 28; Solar Cycle, 12; Roman Indic- 
tion, 9; Julian Period, 6664. 

ASPECTS AND NODES. 

(j Conjunction; i/L Sextile, GO degrecsj D Qaarlllc, 

90 degrees; a Trine, 120 degrees; Vc. Qolncunx 160 

degrees; g Opposition, ISOdegrecs; Q AacendingNode; 

(3 Descending Node. 

LEAP TEAR. 

Every year Is leap-year the number of which can be 

divided bj 4, and not by 100: or which can be dlfided 

by 400. 

Anger Is like rain, which breaks itself upon that on 
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lat MONTH. 



mahcauv, 1S51. 



New Moon, ... 2 tl On 

First Qnarter,, 10 11 87 n 

Full Moon 17 II 5S Q 

Third QuartfrJ 24 3 33 n 



9 7 25 
17 10 23 
26 12 87 



■ilh, Ihc^nqipalwofl 
wu>g=ro*nl and anS 



ForRoMi'n. Ncw-I^vitIio 



L WcdnOBilay. 23 
1 Thurwlay . ' -" - 

) Friday 

I Saturday.. . 



7 32 4 

7 324 
7 324 



■nr ^■ew-Vnrk Ciiy, Phl- 
Juwcy. p'ciii»s'lX.Oh>o. 



3(! 6 BSn 6 7 :>7 4 41 6 33 S 
Sli'spts U 477 274 42wla H 4 
37, 5 55 morn |7 27 4 4Sl B I i 
as fi 51| 27 7 27 4 ii- n ,-010 



a 8rk7 



B Utonday .. . 
7 Tuesday . . 
B Wednc»il.Li 
9 Thursday . 
[I Friday ... . 
1 Saturday. . 
E 

Monday .. . 

Tuesday . . . 

W"pdnos<lay.| 

Thurwlay . 

1S| Satanlny.. 
191 E 

20, Monday .. . 

21 Tuesday ...111 

22 Wednesday. 1 

23 Thursday .. 1 

24 Friday 1 

2-5 Saturday...'! 
23 E 1 

27 Monday 1 

29] Wcdnpsday. 1 
Sn Tliurjiday ..fl 
81: Friday I 



8 31,. J, 7 »H ■! 
;||7 3144 
1 83 40[|^ 7 314 4 
. 29 40 r^ 7 3H 4 
1 19 20 ■ 7 304 4 

) 67 IR ?r 29 4 5 



4 44;7 2R 4 r.l 44 I 4- 

5 87 7 2^ 4 ,'i2 1 4rt 2 3! 
G 48 7 2.'. 4 r,n 2 «1 3 4) 



21 12, 117 
8 2^1^.7 
9 55 13 ''E.7 
9 41 4li^ 7 



5 1410 

K(<9 10 

1 23 11 



(]!7 6 5 5 ; 

Sfi7 6 5 C 1 

S-T 7 11 5 7; 1 

4'.i7 C5 8 

4li7 G6 9 

44 T G 6 9 

irn!7 3 6 10 

4.17 6 5 11 

441 7 5 5 12 

48' 7 6 5 13 

54:7 65 14 
6 6 15 



9 SS 

10 10 

110 46 

10 49|11 23 



4 4 57 1 



1 (,<■: 8 6 

I 57 10 ' 
4 69 11 1 



45; 7 23 4 6S fl 27 
34 7 2:J 6 7 42 
237 225 1 8 5510 2 
9|7 225 210 7r 
6t>7 215 311 lai 



2 89' 2 48 I 

a 42! a 57 

4 4B 6 r 

4^7 21 5 6 e 7 5 5 16 6 6q! 6 ■ 

i5|,7 205 lriwj|7 45 17riFe« 65 

2 Q HV7 4 5 17' 6 45 7 4; 

3 7 46 7 4 5 18 7 56 8 3' 

4 8 5Tj 7 4 G 19 9 4 9 21 
610 «,7 8 5 2010 11 10 ! 



9 13 80 
8 58 52 
8 48 54 



24 4 ! 

1 30; 6 : 

2 34 c s 



417 20 5 



7 20 5 6 23 I 3a 7 Ifi 5 



/ 7 216 

\f 7 21 5 

W.7 20 5 

IV?-7 13 5 «. ti 14 1» ft;! 7 iriT) 13 

3:7 185 10, (! 57.11 3li,7 115 14 



5 8 2 31 3 34 7 

6 3 31 4 44 7 
6 10 4 21" 



I 1(V,7 
P morn; 7 
9 2^7 

10 1 2i?7 

11 2 2?'? 



;■ C fi ,6 59 5 29; £ 



B 347 116 17 a 49|;6 58 5 8' 




TO SAVE FCEL. 

(loms, a 5hMt iron store has been fonndmtwlsiivinfr of wood. But snch a ctr 
fiflsliy— loo hot or too cold. Kace'h SEtF-HEOt:L.\TiNG Stove, rcmoTes all dif^ 
ficnllies— wc have foiiiid it to hi-al nrocim from siero to mild summer licat ' 
In five uiiuutcs. and llien to imtintuiii this temiiernturecvenl vail day. It j 
rciiuirra only about half llic fuel needed for n pH)d hot-air i\irn»ce with 1 
e gilt drums. IVith coarrw wood. It will keo]. a slow fire all nipht. By ' 
tu niuR Hie register, which Is done in <jnp wconil, Ihc host mov he 1 
k |)t steadily at any desired temperature. IVhcn the fire burns' too I 
fast, its heat alinis down the valve; if too alow, up goes the valve and ■ 
1 s in a itliiff of wind, and it blades afu'sh. 1 

Two precautions are needed— .me to reverse Hie pipe joints, to pre- ■ 
c It the drojipins of lh« licjuid soot ; and the other, not lo put in at 
o cc somuchwoo<lnstoprevciif a faint draught at the valve, which will ■ 
prevent pulft and explosions. ' 

KEEFIXG AND SETTLINP. ACCOrSTS. 
We have, for a long series of years, wateheil pretty narrowly the Iiahits ■ 
of many iirincrs, and we have found that Hkisc who keep constant and 
accurate accounts, and settle regularly and pnnclnally wilh Ihcir neigh- ' 
bors, also keep all their (iirm operations in neat and regular oritur. ' 
On Ihe utlii^r band, those who *.m careless and $1ack in settling or pay. 
e their dubis, also keep a slip-shod account with every part of their 
ft ms— no system, no clock-worlc ri^Iarity is niniutalned In their yearlv 
r itine of work. Tliey also wasl« lime in linntiiig for displaced tools', ! 
nate money hy doing wort out of season, and waste happiness by tnt- ' 
ng over tli'? disorder and conftision which their own hamls have crcoti-d. ' 
To avoid Ihesi! evils, begin the year anew, hy settling in some shape or ' 
her wilh every debtor and cr ditor — and keep a strict and eareAil 
ncconnt wUli every body, but more especially wilh yourselves— and lav ' 
out all work with regularity, and execute it with cnciity. ' I 
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aa MonUL 



FEBBVART, ISftl. 



New Moon, ... 
First Quarter,. 
Fall Moan, ... 
Third Qdnrter, 



9 « 12 n 
15 10 44 c 
g2 4 64 e 



1 IB G3 

e 14 31 

17 14 18 

25 13 20 



s:tf 



Satorday. 



3 Monday .. . 

4 Tueadny .. 

6 Wednewlsy 1 ". "' 
B Thursday . 1 "■ 

7 Friday.... I . 

9. Saturday.. L". i 

10 Monday ...IjU 2: 

n Turadav ..lU '. 
' 12 Wednesdayl la 4! 
i 18) Thursday Jli -i: 

14' Friday ' 1- -. 

15l Saturday. . U ; 

ie| E ,1- .' 

17] Monday .. .1- 
18, Tucddav ..II '■ 
19] Wednesday 
•2f> Thursday . 
1 21 Friday.... 
"2 Saturaay. . 

I 24 Monday ... 
I 25 Tuesday . . 
j 20 Wednesday 

■27 Thursday 

28 Friday 



,i..Ib, aid I. 



11 



1 5017 BJS 20 



3 27|7 6 6 24'qi 



5 2.5| 36 

6 27 1 ao 

5 2S 2 44 

6 29 3 48 



I 6|7 2 6 if. 

1 507 15 29j 

2 tm 0:5 30 2 41 



3 3&I I 26, 50 



1^6 81 3 44|!o 4Sid 4 




■■ -11,5 4S|11 710 
■ ;i'.i:&4'j|mfirnlll 
. ;^l5 Wl IteT 
i; 37:5 51 1 8 48 
3C5 62 2 5[ 1 4 
l6 35 5 5:il 2 58' H 
6 34!a 6S| 3 47' 4 2 
a 3S{5 64 4 33] 6 4 
JH 3l!5 55| 5 14] 6 3 




BENEFIT OF CHOPPING HAY, Slc. 
A oaCAT deal may bo saved to every fnrmer li>- the n»e 
of a good straw-coltcr, A pliysicinn, who keeps but 
one horw, aasurea 09, that ke]it !□ (lie uaual ivay, with 
hay and mill feed, the food cost Ji/Vy dollart a year — 
iw by a cutter, the eoal is only thirty. What, then, 
luld be the saving for twenty cows and five horses I 
Docs some one ash how this great saving is made ? 
e answer; 1st. There is no waste by treading under 
foot; 2dlT, the food is more easily titled for laasiica- 
tioo, and'is quickly ground np, and digests more per- 
fectly — a most important advantage; Hdly, animnU eat 
roiMUly a great d'.'al of nutritious food otherwise rejocl- 
\A, as straw, coiirse hav, and corn stalks, niiied In. 
celher — thus nothing is iidowed to wa.Hte; 4lh1y, work- 



ing anlmaU obtain their nwals more quickly, a.. . 

more lime to rest i 5tlily, the clnip|K.d food may be 
seiiwined with a little nieiil, and thus prain and hay " 
Itc taken I oget tier, which is found to be much betl 
than to feed unmixed., ungrvund, and uiichojiped u 

" Cutting hay,' 

the tough pieces, and even gristle, a 
Now cliop thew up flue, and jiropcrly cook and so 
them, and the dish is eaten with peculiar relish, e 
digests, and goes twice as far as in the □rdin.iry niuthod 
of taking meat in slices." 

ECONOMY OF TIME. 
SciBCKLT a farmer who is now readinn; these words, 
but who may think of some portion of the day, it nmy 
ho only ten minutes, which he enn devote to agrioullii. 
ral reading. Perbnps he sjiends already tint much llnii' 
in rilting idle, nr in dipping into politics ncciilpssly — 
could not a little improvement be made ( Ami bow 
much would the daily ten minutes be in a year I Five 
whole davs, of ten hours each — for storing the mind 
with usefiil, profltable, and enduring facts. Now we 
liave known more than one fiiiiner to save rrc'ineiiily 
five, ten, or twenty dollars, by means of n single vnlmililc 
idea, obtained througb an ngricultnral pajicr. Wbnl a 
yearly loss, then, too many sulilain, who throw them: 
papers aside ! 

Every farmer should eonlinue to give the best atten- . 
tion to his domeBtic nnimals. It is diligeiicc oiilv lllat | 
can be crowned nilh success. The farmer 
(rust too much to his bo!|>. hut see for hinisi-l 
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J FioW, nil wioit, iob. b*<W( Ik. 


New Moon, ... 
First Qnarter,. 
Fqll Moon,.... 
Third QuartPr 


10 5 1 cv. 
17 8 35 mo. 
U 8 42 iiiu. 


ei9ev. 
4 i'J ev. 
8:i3mo. 
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8 Sov. 
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8 12 mo. 
8 la mo. 
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17 8 S^ 
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Salnrdnj . . 


7 36 4li 
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T 13 61. 
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i 295 5f 
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D 24 






5 41 37 
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111 SO jll 9 2lJ^ Zl 5 59' 9 22 






Fri<ltty .... 


6 18 2! 


ojyj jTioaafiBss aio 191026 




Saturday. . 


4 5.5 ( 




r > 1 1 1 18U Zrtte 228 1;11 17110 67 






4 31 31: 




(1 2i > H .. . _ . -1 ^, 11 , . , jlmornte J06 2imorn H 35 
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i; J35 5J J)i| a 3 lj 2o J ol 32 S^^b 2JU SI^\H 10 6 ) 
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3 44 8f 
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8 22 1, 1 "iO' 4 If >, 21 
r, 2flb 1| 2 40 '■> 118 19 


6 1 Si 1 » 


B 206 1 1 3.^6 186 J 


1 171 18 




Wcdoewiit) 


a -21 1 


b 2 2 % 2 1- 


fi 19 2 2 3^6 1-0 4 

8 17G 3 8 2ffte 116 6 
6 Ibb 4 4 21 8 14 6 6 








2 57 2t 




R 1S6 2 3 37 fi 8J 8 18 
e IT 'J 8 4 28 8 1 b 16 








Friday.... 


2 38 V, 


6 4, 4 24 5 1 


4 7;4 1 




SatanUy. . 


2 10 f 


8 15 6 4 6 15 21 fi 1' 




6 14 H 5 5 7 k 13 8 6' 4 57' fi 24 
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1, H6 e 5 6310 21 6 1! 




6 126 G 5 me 11,0 7 5 42 6 27 
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Mondsy .. . 
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S 8 8 12 morn 6 3 6 11'U58 10 49 
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50 \> 




(, 16 14 18 3 2'<-b 18 13 ISoi Si 
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Monday .. . 


1 22 55 




J 5t(l 15 1 10 4 1I5 5<I0 14 1 111 1 h 


8 Ofi 14 1 m 18 13 52ev 14 


•m 




1 4fl SOlirf 1 5-« 16 2 q 5 81 Wfi 15 2 4 2 8(6 5S a J5 3 (l|6 06 13, 1 44l 1 8 






2 10 Hirf ■. 5( r, 17 2 r» G i:i ', 56 Ifl 2 50 3 2. 








2 33 ashi o sia IS a 111 7 5i'> sir 17 a bi 4 53s 5.ifi t7| 3 28I5 67:0 is, a 1J| 3 52 






2 57 Ohx > 5i(i 19 4 11 9 H)i5 Vi 18 4 8 6 lf|6 6!i fi IB 4 S^S 506 lel 8 62l 6 10 




Satnrday. . 


3 20 24 Jtl* ''Ifi 20 4 4'i 10 10 5 51 20 4 40 7 V 


5 528 in 4 a»5 5416 18 4 28 6 10 


HI 




S 43 4.l|lKl 1 4lfl 21 5 IJIO 5l|5 49Q 21 5 10 7 6: 


5 50 8 20 S ffl5 58 6 171 5 1 51 


»1 


Monday .. 


4 7 ( 




5 47 8 23 5 3811 24 5 486 22 5 17 8 2*1.5 43 2I| B 87116 52,6 18! 5 82i 7 24 



The accompanying 

holding and iKiiliiig the syrup, in making 
It is on a plan much approvud in Verinoni, 
who make tlie boat quality uf this article, 
of brick work ia Arc feet 
six f nchcn hroad , and nino 
feet long to the hack of 
the chimney. In front 
of tliia arch, as accn in 
Iho flgnrc, arc two slicct 
iron [uins, each four (uft 
long anil twenty-one ins. 
wide. Dircclly in thcrcar 
of each of thcHL- pans. Is 
a cntdron, connected wilh 
the former by nicana of a 
tube and stop cock. In 
Ihc rear of tlie whole is a 
large rescrcoir or trough, 
eapabic of holding 
nearly eight barrels, be- 
ing connected with the 
kettles in the same man- 
n r as tlie kettles with 
the 



SUGAl! BOII.ISG APPARATUS. 

rcprcienl.H an a|ipnratua for 1] whci'c the anp bccomca heated, and is then pa.<aed inl 
ipic sugar. I the pans by a conslnnt atrroni, and is there rednccd ) 

by perjions a enpacitv for RuguriHg. The syrnp J" *'— " 

The arch Hi ' —" ' '" ' 



i»nsi 
this is 



and in the r< 
another of the 




taken in wiling the paus and kettles, . __ 
all ilit-liiui. 'i'lu'spacc under the pans is 
niili-. an.l w> iviik-r, than Hie hodom. At the 
farlhiT I'liil !(«■ line riacii siji inchpj, in order 
lolLiunihe he»t againKt Hie bottom of the 
pan.i. About fniir inchi's above the bottom 
of ihls elcvaicd Hue, the bottoms of the ket- 
tles are wr, ihe an-h being headed np to the 
kettle, liiHkingtbi' fine nboni Ion inches deopi 
' -■ ,,^j,^ ijj^. gyp passes in a hori. 
(jaite round the kettle, and 
leads into the chimney. 
It will be found expedi- 
— ■ '- keep the flues iwpa. 

Jn Ihc chimney. 



market. There 
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SEED SOWERS 
ISO the labor-Having implements which have been 
introduced into agriculturikl operationii, few are mo e 
T*lTUible thMt seed-sowera. Thoae which are properly 
eoMtrncted , depout ihe seed more 

Eerfectly than it is Qsualljr done 
J hand, while at the same time 
the work is perfonned flva limes, 
and In some instances ten times 
B rapidly than it can be bj 
the former mode. 

The accompanying cnt repre- 
BenlB " Emery's seed.driU and 
corn.planler," which is one of the 
be«t machines for this pnrpoae tluit 
calculated fbr sowing all kinds of seeds, from 
turnep seed to Indian corn. By changing the apparatus 
for dropping the seed, it can be deposited at distances 
Tarring from three inches to sii feet. It may be used 
by hand, or by beit\); made of larger size and greater 
strength, may be drawn by a horse. For gardening 
purposes it is commonly operated by himd, and for Scld 
operation! by horse-power. Jt is In great reqaisltion 
* r planting broomeorn and beans, and Is used to a 
great extent in planting Indian corn. Some of the 
heaviest crops of the latter which have been raised in 
thii State for the last two or three years, have been 
planted by this machine. A man and boy, with a 
bone, can plant thim twelve to fifteen acres in a day. 
amount which can be planted In a given time, de- 
ls on the width of the rows. The statement in 



OR DRILLS 

regard to the «i 
the B ppos 1 1 




The depth of plant ng can b 
regulated at will, by raising o 
lowering the plow whicli makes 
the furrow. For small seeds, i 
depth of an inch is sufficient. Foi 
corn and beans, tw« inches is the 
usual depth, Cr(^ planted with 
this maehine, IVom the regularity 
of the rows, are cultivated with 
mucli ease and at little otpcnse. 



INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
Adam Clark, of Milo, N, T., gives the result of ai 
experiment, which is worthy the attention of all wlii-a 
raisers. Four pieces of ground, each two fbet square, 
of finely prepared ground, were planted with wheat, a 
grain each at the intersection of straight lines draivn 
across each plat. The experiment and results «e """ 
condensed in the following table: 



"^EX...' 




In small dniTit^,a doj^-pon-i 
bueii foand very c<>iivi:nioiil 
turning grindstiincs. TIiu 
Knts one of Ibc Iwst im- 
proved now in ukc. It is 
in endless plall~onufi>rini;d 
jpon two India i'iiIiImt 
stnpa, connected bf rivets 
to light cTOss pii'Oi's of 
wood. It i> eusilv grada- 
kted tu the vruiglil of tt)e 

;, by raising or lowcrinji: 

< end of thv platfiinu. 
Some prclbr sheep to dofrs 
fbr this puri)oso. TIic 
macliine Is sold >t the ng- 
j rlcilltnral wan'hoiiscs, liir 
»12.50. 

For large dHiries, a sin- 
gle horse-power will be 
Ibund most efficleat. Sucli 
a power may be used Tor 
otiier purposes. Ad inge- 
nioas farmer In western 
New- York has coDStrnct- 

ed a two-horsc-power with his own hands, without cog- 
wheels, but merely wiih hand-whcela, which churns, 
IS grindstone, saws wooil, slits piclicts for fence, and 



DOU.POIFEK- 

K the churn, has II threshes grain ; and it might easily be applied to drirmg 

Iso !).■ nsod for I a wosMng machine. Why slionld (he economical lar- 

nipaiiyiiii; flgnre r.'pre- 1| uier have jnct work doou by human beings, nhen the 

^ame amoani vf horsc- 

slrength can be bad for a 

tvuth of (he cost ! Besides 

.- — - which, every farmer has ai 

idle horxe at soma timi 

during each week. 

HABsowisn WaiAT ii 

SpHina. — Myron Adams, 
of East Bloomfleld, N.T., 
hoa for many years har- 
rowed ovM the whole of 
liis wheat fields ei 
spring, pulrerizing the 
crust and greatly henefll- 
ing the crop. If the groHnd 
is to he seeded with clover, 
it is harrowed in at 
lime. The whole amc_.„ 
tOTD Hp by the roots has 
been found by eiam' 
tioo not to exceed the 
amount of a bushel on ten acres. The wheat locks 
rather unpromising when thns dusted orer with earth, 
but the Brat ihower washes it ctfand leaves it vigorous. 
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JVnTE, 1S5 1. 



First Qu er 
Full Moo 
Third Qua 
New Moo 






9 11 58 60 




ID niuuloui* or lo puuUH. Suw 
corufurlcddu. Sow mill l»KC., 


T cr. 28 




ia 2 U 


Octiruy Lbs cuicuLiu wi youiyt fruil. 



"f 



Ciiy, Phi- Fornaliim 






8|Tu 'da 
4 Wed 
5|Th sda 
eiFrda 



t VTc nesd 
i.Tb rida 

llFrda 




TffE HOR E F 



Kaiy Cirm r. 

Tho* e<l 

or doing 

Mvrnn It g m 
■orkin m gh nd n 



™T Ihriee as fiist u the four, and probably liave saved 
ISMT dollarfl loss In spoiled hay and hard work. Twon- 
'j-four acrea may he raked hy one honie in a day. 

Tlie rcTolvcr Es best for hay; the aprLiia-toolfied Tor 
PMaing. The latter will also work best on ronph or 
"ony ground, and either are fine for glcanltift ineedowi, 
•Ji will i»»e much hand-laiior oiter tlie pilch fork 
nir »prinf-tooth rake is a great lahor-javcr In pulling 
wd gaiberiag peas. 



7. 3 40 J 37 7 IR il n!!4 64 7 


1, a 57 8 40 


410 ai,4 37" 19)0 Wi 64 7 


1' 9 54 21 


411 44 IlilT 1!IH 14 547 


210 4710 4 


all 4n4 307 2nll 4f.4 547 


211 3310 49 


nmoL-n'4 3«7 21 morn 4537 


3 morn 11 45 


fil 45 4 367 21 24 4 63 7 


31 10 morn 


0, 1 44 4 367 22 5? 4 63 7 


4, 64 44 


2l 2M4 3r.7 22 1 32:4 53 7 


4 1 31' 1 J4 






28 5; 6 14 ,4 85 7 24 2 37 ,4 53 7 




a, 6 10 4 84 7 24 3 12'4 68 7 


0. 3 21 5 10 


8 4fi, 7 ]ft„4 34 7 25 8 49114 53 7 


01 4 2' 10 




28| 8 48||4 347 26' 8 a4l!4 68 7 


7l 8 7 7 43 




7i 8 88 8 1><( 


310 6,4 347 2r, S 69[4 G8 7 


7; -9 44 9 5 


110*8|4 84 7 Z710 36,,4 53 7 
411 224847 2711 lt[* M7 


8 10 24; 9 43 


811 110 '22 


44t» 114 367 2711 48|,4 68 7 


811 3411 1 


ra n| 48,14 35 7 27 mom 4 63 7 


9 morn ,11 43 


2 1 28'4fl67 28 11;4 54 7 


0, 5t'V 2N 




9 81! 1 20 


4 3 23'4 367 28 1 64 54 7 


9 1 2 28 


11 4 24;4 867 38 1 83 4 54 7 


9. 1 37, 3 ^4 


33 1, 5 23 4 307 28 2 34 65 7 


in 2 11 4 23 


34' 6 22,4 307 2B 2 38!'4 557 


10, 2 49' 5 22 


3, 7 11 4 807 28 3 17|;4 6.17 10 3 31 H 


9' - 55 4 377 28 4 4 4 60 7 10. 4 2nl R f..", 


1 8 40 4 37 7 28 sets 4 50 7 


10 «Pls 7 40 


8 20 '4 38 7 28 8 66*4 50 7 


10' 8 4ni R 20 


GRAIN HINDERS' T\'H?: EL-HAKE. 


Ubor-naviiig implement, used 
ely In several States. It U 






eiglilng about 16 lbs. Tile 








liim, nidi the points of the 




fllMers close ilpon lhcB™'"i<l, 
n lie has gathered a snUicient 






ua br biiidiDg [nto a slicaf, he 


JHuJ 1 



placcB his foot npon the foot-piece, (u) and b\ a s 
prenaiirej and letting go the handlei', the llnKir* 
(trnln are raised above the sliibble, when It Is re: 
honnd, the binder being rei|ni red to stoop niueh 
than in llie old way of reaching to the ground V 
the rfieaf is bound and thrown aside, the foot in n nj 
from the fiiot-piece. the leelli dreji du«n, and tht 
dies rise ready for the ne^l operation 
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Mast hundred thonsand bushels of wheat were loai !d 
1S50, by Ihe continued rains at harvest, A large por- 
tion iiiiyht have boen <mved If all bad been well pat up 

iiater -proof shocks 

Another reason for 
puttiiis ap shock'< se 

ire fftnu rain, I he 

ct, now thoro ghly 

tabliahed.thatnlcat 
. It a nill week before 
it is dead ripe, act ai 
ly weighs more (as the 
writer has carefully 
trie<l) than dead r pe 
grain, besidesfbrn $h 
Ing less bran, bettor 
8lraw,alidshellingl ss 
In the field. It also 
alton-s the fitnuer n ore time 
green, it must stand a ftw days 
into tlie barn. 

Various sorts of water-proof shoclu have been tried. 
The common mode of scttinj; the sheaves in simple dou. 
''' rows, alTurds no protection (him long and lieavy 
I. Coverii^ these with two nearly hoiiiontat 
slieaves, irith heads meeting in tlie middle, as often 
done, is not much better, A very good way is repre. 
seated in the annexed figure, (^.1.) This shoi^b 



SHOCKS OF WHEAT. 




re, before di 



made by setting up half a dozen sbcares in a rcnnd, 
compact fbrm, and then binding another slieaf firmly 
near the batls — breakiug down the straw equally on all 
side) trom the cen- 
tre, and finally |i1ac- 
tng the cap, thns 
prepared, in an in- 
verted position up- 
on the shock. 
shoch, thus ma .., 
with the sheaves 
com|>aelly, evenly, 
and neatly iilaccd, 
ivtll nilhstatid per- 
fectly awetk's rain. 
A more rapid mode, 
and nearly or qnite 
is shown by 




Ft a. 



fig. 2, and c 



first oflho s \ round oompact sheaves, which are llien 
cotered nith two others, broken at the middle and laid 
on in the form of a cross, spreading out the ends so as 
to form a perfect shield (Vom storms. 

Many of our readers may llave already tried these 
modes of securing wheat, bat athors, ik some parts of 
the country, have not known them, and it is for tk« 
benefit of the latter that we have pointed them oat. 

Monet, — If yon would know the value of money, go 
■ad try t« borrow some. 
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New Moon. . 

First Quirter,. 11 4 B9 cv. 

Full Moon,.... 

Third Quarte r, 26 5 36 



5 IG 
-8 S 






■^■w [""« 10 1" 



1 Friday... 

2 Saturday. 



ew-EndBKl For Npw.Y«lt Cilv. Phi- 
^luie.Michi-l Juli'lpliiu, C.<iin., New. 



Ifl 119 al-t A& 7 11 



iU 13 16,5 0|7 10 



4 Monday ■••\\t 
5' Tuesday ..||; 
q| Wcilnesdny. f 
7 Thursday -nijo 
8'Frid.y....'g 
9 Saturday., „ 

io| B jir 

11 Monday ...ILr 

l> Tncsday ...'C 
IS iredticsday Q, 
U, TImrsday . J 
ISlFridiiy,.,. ■ ' ■ - . -„ , 

i 161 Saturday.. 'i;3,;!l3 48 ia|,5 _fl|6 6B 



43 4 57 7 14:iU PUS 
: ai 4 587 1-3 in 41.iiigri 
1 18 4 637 IS'll 13 1 
^ B3 07 1111 47 1 



^"B 



_. ■ '^i 1., 

18^ Monday .. . i| ^ ! 18 10 ^5 li'6 ^ 
lO. Tni'><day ..'''^;il£ SO 33{5 126 &I 
20i W.^dni'sdayj n 
SI . Thursday . i cr 
■2-Z FriiUy....,- 
23 1 Saturday. . 



IH 


n- 3t;:5 07 8 HI 




! 715 100 58 8 4^1 




I 3(1 !i 116 57 9 ill 




2 9 5 12 6 5.; B S-l 1 




'1 41 Is 136 5110 11 




R Vi-jr, 146 5.3 10 DO.' 


M 


3 535 15 6 SMI a 


M 


4 3315 ir,6 50.11 41 



1 m 14.6 51'iti 



25, Monday ... .. I'l -M ;■ 


-> 1-,; r, ■:, -j-ii-i i-". 


^1 ,; I.: ,; ■■. : 1 . 


2li| Tuesday . . . .' in -x -■- ; ]'.<■; A.:-.\-< 11 !ii 






-) 2)1 6 fl' 7 -^--ill 57 


23 6 :jn. 7 31 (i ■. . 


28 Thursday .iilT;: 4G 47 


5 21,6 U] 8 ilniorn 


24 6 3R| B 6 ? r 


20lFriilay....^. 3 25 81 


r, 220 3S 8 38 41 


256 Bi; 8 301[l _. . . . ■■ 


30 Salurday.. i' 9 4 ft 


:. 24 6 37 i» IC 1 2il. 


2(10 3-1 5 1211 n . .,: . .. . i i . .;.. :; 


81 1 E 1,(11 B 42 3! 


:. 2.16 K a 431 2 li:: 


27.6 33| H (7 11 .', i „ -- ; ,;^ '., ;,u ", ,:,(, -.", 



D.YIHV STEAMF.R. 
Thb annexed cnt represents an apparstns pilcnsivcly 11 One grtal advnntoRc of 
nsed in Herkimer and Oneida eountics, N. Y., for the c^iually diffused tlirougli 

fnrpose oT heating millc, in the manuractaro of cheese. {] portion of it being 
I was Invented by G. Fab- 
MBK, Uerkimcr, lIcrkimeT 
eonaly, N. T. It eonsisti 
ofa boiler fbrthe generation 
of sleam, attached to a stoT« 
or furnace. A pjpo is at 
tached to the iMilcr for con- 
reying the atcam to tlic Tea- 
sel nbere tbc milk is heated. 
The milk Is contained in a 
tin rerael, and tins \essel is 
pbiccd in a wooden \xt, of 
such dimennions as to Icaic 
a space of two inclits at (be 
■bottom, aides, and end* — 
This space is flllcd with iva 
ter. IThen the mdk la heat 
ed for tile applleatlnn of ren 
net, the stcnni-pipc Is let in 
to the water, and the steam 
let on and continued till the 
milk ii warmed to tbc re. 

quired degree, wliich should be asecrlained byplnnglnB jl RicnxES* or Milit. 
a ttiermomctcr into it. Dairymen are nil p. ■! act I y agreed jl" I find by churning the 
as to the degree of beat to which milk should be raised t 11 best cows will make ns 
bat none recommend less than 82°, ot more tlmn 90". || (loorcst cow?, giving lite 




thin process is. that the h<>nl is 

tlie wiiule mas.", willnmt any I 

an exci'Sslve di-gn-e. '■ 

lie slie of the tin vat fur 

luiaining the milk him 



iilllliWS; 



nduir 



of ao coH-s. 2i feet widi-. b 
net long hihI 1!) ttiebes d-i'p ' 
The iii(.ht milk is slriiiinil 
inro the tin vsi, wliicli i* 
■iinvutniltil with ciilil w 
in iiriii r to kei-p it |jn']ii'rTv ; 
eool till ncTt liKirliiLg. when 
the mornii^ milk U uddi-d. ' 
Bud the wilier heated l>y 
steam fur " mnninp np" ' 
till mill A braiieh of the 
-ti im pipe is cmtiectHl wl' ' 
a tub or \at for healing w 
Ur for n n«1 ling utensil ». tu:., 
iise<l in 11k dair\-. ll is iH-st 
to nil tht. mt n^lh wnlrr. ns 
It io fi nnd (hat thelnrgi>rtlie 



T of wat.T, Ihe II 

'<iunlly (he milk is lir 

■An cxiieileiiced fiimifi 

milk scparale, lliul onk 

much butter as tiibev: 

[lUftntity of milk.'' 



iHl. 
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S Wednesday 
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5 Friday .-, 
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r E 
3 Monday ., 
3 Tuesday . 
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2 Fri<lay ... 
i Saturday.. 
1 E 

> Monday .. . 
I'i, Tuesday . . 
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18' Thursday . 
ID, Friday.... 
m\ Saturday.. 
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!l Monday .. . 
-2M Tuesday .. 
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:>5 Tlmrsday . 
•Jti. Friday ... 
'Xi\ Saturday. 
m E 



7 1* m 
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80 %. 



4 ii -", 
3 SI 31 
3 28 S(|i 



1 32 33! 
1 9 18 
45 '0% 
X22 28 
S 5ti, 
24 211 

47 4fi 

1 11 12, 
1 34 38 



CJ lf»u, Wiscuiwii 



II 33,10 10 2 54 
6 ay 11 B 31 

a 30 11 44' 4 i: 



,% 2S 
. '5 30 e 

:'!6 3ilo 

: I5 8-2 6 

:'l5 34 
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5 3T(j 15' 7 38 40l 



27j 8 
24 9 ; 
2210 1 
2111 



5 40;e 8 BO 2 Bi 

'5 41 '6 8l » 33 2 %:\\ 
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5:'3 44G 4 11 8 5C, 

=°.j 45 6 2 11 5B 4 4i1 



i5:«i 



6 28,11 50 1 27 

■ " nom 2 '.- 

40 3 4 

1 83 5 

2 20 11 ! 



29 3010 
80,3 29,11 
Me 2711 

82 6 2(1 mo 

88 U 24| 
34 B 22! 1 



2(!l5 

9,6 as G 

65 6 87i8 
rn 5 37;6 
44 5 Z%A 
38 5 5b;0 
:ia' 5 5& 8 
;n .'i 4o:6 



24 M) «1 n 86 

23:1] 
21 morn I 27 
20j 12; 1 24 
19 I S 2 41 
18 I 6S' 4 4 
18l 2 49, 6 21 
- ' 3 44 r "" 



5 46,e : 
5 4'16 I 
5 4715 6' 



"K 5 49 5 56, 8 27 10 ol 
•Ol.iS 50 5 58 seta 10 52' 
^5 515 62 e 8311 86 



T^l 5 54 5 46 8 15 1 



7 M : 



U 12 B 4.10 
6 10 8 32 10 4 
S e 9 8.11 
S 7| 9 3811 f 
3 510 18'ey 1 



B 52 6 
5 635 

5 545 



62, 6 34 6 ! 

50 7 7 9 i 
48. 7 4210 

47| 8 1910 4 



40ii 11, 8 
41 6 10 8 
42,6 8 9 



.-1 40 e I4| 4 89; 7 1 



11 7 10 8 1 
10 7 40! 8 40 
8 8 10' 9 " 

7 8 42 9 40 

8 9 141 1« 8 
4| 9 66 10 8" 
S 10 88 11 16 
2,11 28 11 66 



5 61 5 62' a 
S 62 5 60 7 

5 53 5 49 7 

6 54 5 47i 8 
5 566 46 9 
5 5«3 "" 



&:\ 5 42,6 
6.;5 43 6 

S4 5 44,6 

rs 44-6 

9 41 5 458 

22 5 46 6 

1 11 5 48 6 
lom 5 47 8 
D 7 G 48 5 

1 II e 486 

2 20 5 495 
B S4 5 506 
>ts 6 50 5 

34 5 61 5 



9 40:!5 54 5 



T 49 

591 251 2 5 
68; 1 27i 8 3 
60| 2 851 S 
65' i 4» 6 
6.tsela 6 6' 
52^ 6 85: 7 8 
61 7 13 8 2 
49' 7 63 ft 
48, 8 86 9 4 
47i 9 19 10 27 
4510 6 11 8 



BUTTER 
,K is about ia mnch difference betureon good and 
bod butter, as there is between nectar aod lamp oil. 
S "cut -flavored golden rolls on one hand, and the quiat 
' acidity uQ the other, 

tliat tlicre is a good and a bad 
way of making it. Tlic first and 
last rwiiiisite ia.to keep every 
thing titan and as pure a« clt-ans- 
I make them. Even the 
naat be kept in a clean 
J, with nwcct n^ed and pure 
Every vessel should be 
■ ■ lorified the niomc ' 
se. Wc always n 

lir.'by one of our near neighbors, 
who Isan excellent butter maker. 
The chief points, besides clean- 
linew, in making good butter, are 
these: 'To miik at regular hours; 
a place the milk in shallow i-cs- 
uls; to haTe a perfectly clean 
I cellar, witii a hard brick or ling si 
shutli-rs and wire screen niiidons, to admit 
dude iDseclsj to Kkini the milk the moment It coagu- 
lates or " loLbera," which will be in 30 to 48 hours; to 
It a temperature between 60 and 65' 



MAKING. 

II by the 'thermometer; to free the butler as mnch as . . 

sible from buttermilk, and then add a sixteenth part of 
11 the purest silt, to uork out the remaining buttermilk 
^ in 12 hours afterwards, and again 

in 24 hours, being carcfbl not to 
vork it too much at a time; to 
pack it olosoly in stone jar», till 
nearly full , and then spread clean 
white muslin doth oicr the top, 
pack closely a layer of one Inch 
of fine salt upon the muslin, and 
finally cover llic jar with a neatly 
Siting tin cover. This is, subatan. 
tiallv, the process of most of tbo 
bLSt butter makers. B\itter thus 
made will keep a year, if placed 
on the bottom ofa cool cellar. 

A very important part of chn ru- 
ing is to preserve the cream at 
the right temperaln re during the 
whole process. Persons of skill 
and experience will do this tol«- 
rably well, by setting the cream 
vessel into warm or eold watcfj 
may require ; but the simplest way Is tc 
;ia CBUBH, a figure of which we here 
ofa thermomer aHached to the chnro, 
is regulated with precision, by pourlog 
■— '-'- -. space next to the cream, 




the tempcralut 
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First Quarter,. 
Full Moon,... 
Third Quarter, 

New Moon,... 
First Quarter,. 



1 11 40 44 

9 II 47 22 

IT II 46 2B 

25 11 44 13 



CI Ikem nil he cnri 
d, lUJIiglijlllBIld 



Wednesday 

Tliursday 
Friilay... 
S&lurduf. 



Thursdaj 

Friday 

SalQida;. . 
E 

Monilfty .. . 
Tuesday ■ . 
Wcdnesdii)- 
Thariday . 
Friday.... 
Saturday. . 

E 
Uonday .. . 
TaeidAy . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Saturday. 

Monday...! 
Tuesday . . | 
Wednesday, 
Thursday . 






3 31 27 ' 

5 64 44 
i 17 671 

4 41 8 ' 

5 4 14 

6 27 1«: 
G 60 is' : 

6 IS a 

6 83 67 

6 68 41 

7 21 19, 

7 43 50: 
6 6 Id] 

8 2S S5\, 



» 6s sa, 

10 18 16 
10 89 47 



13 4 11 "I 
12 24 60 

12 45 IS 

13 6 34 

13 26 38 
13 4.5 20, Vj 

■ ■ 5 Ij, ~ 



Is ^6 5 4 50, 



r Ncw.York Cily, Kil- 



8,6 3 

4[6 2B 
462 



G 43 8 S 

8 S8 

64 9 a 









61 


9 

8 
9 4 








m 


(1 


k 






8 23 


44 



n 2i6 S 6 M 



8 4 4 
8 4 6 4 

4 6 t( 



COOK NG FOC D 
In (ktteuing iwtne, a grei. d on ag ha d 

giving them cooked food. Some of the best and moat 
accurate &rmers of our acquaintance, have found that 
com ground and cooked is so much 
better digested and assimilated br 
thctr hogs, that one bnshd of cooked 
corn ki worth as mnch as two and a 
Iwlf bushels fed ungrouud or Id the 
ear. The trouble and expense of 
cooking cannot be equal to one hAlf 
of this waste; every farmer, there 
fore, who feeds out 500 bushels of corn 
in the ear, actually throws away about 200 boshels, 
which may be equal to the whole amount of what would 
otherwise be his clear proSIs in pork making. 
One of the best things in the world for cooking food, 



FOR AN VALS 
" O 




ypur 



is Halt's Agricultural Furnace, represented in the a: 
neied wood cut. It Is wholly of coat Iron, the stove 
and boiler being connected together, and the whole be- 
ing quite portable. Tbe Bre passes up aronnd the boiler, 
tbroagh a thin space surrounding its entire outer sur- 
fkeej and a very small quantity of wood will heat a 
large body of water. A man may eosily carry in his 
arms enough wood to boll two barrels of water. We 
have tbnnd it to need only a third of the fuel formerly 
raqnlrvd fur a kettle set In a common brick " arch." 

Tbe aame advantages do not pertain to cooking for 
tattle, except to soilcn and improve some hard liinds 



the following pracllce; The choff is stowed away 

IB, to be mi:Led in winter with cut straw and corr 

stalks. This mixture is placed i_. 

targe liarrels in the ham cellar, and 

hot water, from one of Morr'a Fvb- 

XACis, poured in to moisten the 

whole. The barrels are ijistantly 

covered, and In a few hours the chaff 

and cut feed are well cooked, and ai 

eaten with great nvidlty by the cattle 

before it is yet cold. 

A great advantage resulting tVom (his mode of feeding 

is, that the manure from the stalks and coarse feed Is 

always thort, and quickly intermixes and is decomposed. 

Fkeiuko Cattle ii. Wintkr.— The Am. 
mer says, '' A neighbor of ours bad an oblong tight 
l>ox made, with a top — be filled this box with cut stalks, 
poDred over them a pot of boiling water, simt down the 
lid and put a weight apon it, and thus cooked Ihem 
with the steam. By the time the water became milk- 
warm, tbe stalks were sufBciently cooked. For his 
milch con-g, he iiad bran or mill feed mixed; and they 
were always in a thriving condition." 

If yon would have yonr business done, go; if not, send. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
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lltb MOITTH. 



irOVEMBER, 18S1. 



Ken Moon , . . . 
First Quarter,. 

FullMoon : 

Third Quarter, i 



- hup, LiU fKcxiH 



gun, WuBDuiiii, >i 



•or New-Yor!i Cily 

Jerecy.Penii'.y'l'a, Otio, 
liulaiia, «iid flLinow. 



Suii Moon tl. 



Ain Soil Mmn H. W. 



1 Satnrdfly.. 1 

2 E 

3 Honda/ . . 
I Tuesday . . 
5 Weduesdaj 
3 Thursday 

^ Friday.... 

S Saturday., 
El E 

n Monday .. , 

1 Tuesday . , 

2 IVcdnesday 1' 

3 Thar.idar . " 
1 Friday.... 

b Saturday. . 
S E 

7 Monday .. . 

B Tuesday . . 

B Wpdncaday 1 

Thursday . ' 

1 Friday.... 

2 Saturday.. 

3 E 

1 Monday .. . 

5 Tuesday . . 

9 IVedncBday 

7 Thursday 

8 Friday... 

9 Saturday.. 



li 30 
^3 40 
I 2 36 
. 21 17 
I S9 42 
1 57 52 
i 15 45 



|21 SB 56 



2 C 85 

H5S 



V 1-6 42 ■ 
5 6 44. 



^-':6 63 

tl-H 



43 5 35 11 ; 

42 6 incT ■ 

41 6 5S| ^ 

40 7 42 1 ■ 



i r 

W7 

vs.;: 6 



K.|7 11 



» 8 80 
i 13 

>i 9 45 



8 45 If 
4811 
10 56 e< 






5 80 4 57 
3 31 4 55 
S 33 4 54 

<i 84 4 63 
3 85 4 62 
3 36 4 h\ 
3 37 4 50 
3 88 4 49 
3 39 4 48 
3 41 4 47 
B 42 4 46 
3 48 4 46 
[> 44 4 46 



noml'6 19 

13:6 20 

1 10|8 21 

2 7la 22, 
8 5:6 23l5 6 



risex 6 2 

6 42 6 2 
fl 1(1,0 2 

7 8 8 2 
7 530 2 
B 5ffl|6 a 
9 53|6 3 
.1 %6 3 



35 5 28, ( 
34 6 91 f 
4 29 8 6j! 20,7 o;4 34 7 21( 
" -- - - 83 7 68 1( 

88 8 37 11 
82 9 67'm 
32 10 56 ( 
65l7 6l4 aail 5W ( 



4e 4 42 9 6 

49:4 42 1 19 

504 41 2 30:6 

6lk 40 a 42j|s 

52;4 40 4 54|i6 



82 4 67 

834 57 

84'4 GQ 

3514 66 



8 B 5 18 

4 2l 6 

4 56! e 85 

rises 7 f 

6 54 7 8» 

6 SI 8 IS 

7 20 8 4i 

8 11 9 17 

9 8 9 62 
)0 S 10 S8 
11 14 11 21 



4 28 9 62 2 25 T 8 4 8 



i]4 39 sets 

644 38 6 ZrtC 

, &5i4 38 6 14J6 

■ 564 37 7 6.6 

. 68 4 37! B 8 6 

. 594 37i 16 

4 3610 06 

1|4 36'10 59 a 

g;4 86 11 57l!fl 



20, 1 27 

1 26| 2 64 

2 8S 4 12 

3 40 5 14 
, 4 48 6 6 

38 4 64'setx 6 5S 



89 4 64 


6 42 7 SB 


40,4 54 


6 S2 8 20 


4ll4 K 


7 25 9 1 


4-' 4 K 


8 211 9 48 


43:4 5f 


9 18 10 25 


48 4 53:101511 8 




45:4 62 


mom m.*rn 



CHANT'S PANNING MILL. 

Old lirmots n-ill recollect the mode of freeing grain 
from the chaS" berorc the facining mill was introduced, 
by shaking it through a coarse sieve on a windy day. 
Great as was the ImprOTerocnC by the use of the fan. 
ning mill, the after Improvemcats of this machine haTe 
liecD, perhaps, as much greater. Grant's mill, probably 
the best now in 
, and which 

received the pro. 

agricultural f^ 
where it has lici 
exhibited, wi 
ehair and 

bushel of 
wheat per mi. 

nute, talting out I'lZt- 

Ihc chess, cockle, — ^-- 

~ smut, at one operation. Some have slated that by 
so, they have eaved enough timothy seed in one 

mto pay for the mill. It ia adapted to cleaning 

wheat, rye, buchwhcat, oats, barley, rice, corn, peas, 
beans, flax seed, timothy and clover seed. The prioe 
is from $21 to $27. 



MiLRiHa. — Seo that cows are milked very clean; 
more so than most l)oys and hired men can be coaxed 
or compelled to do it. 




CLINTON CORN SHELLER. 

!e for more than ten years, 
!orts. "With two men, two 
hundred bushels of cars 
Biav be shelled in a day, or 
Willi a double hopper, so as 
to shell two cars at a time, 
double that amount may be 
done by three men — quite 
an Improvement over the 
old mode, yet in use in 
many places, of thumping 
cut tile cobs by the tcdions 
process of hand flaiU. The 
price ofthis shelter is front 
ten to thirteen dollars. — 
How much Rill he tared 
by it, every farmer can 
easily cMimate afler he has 
tried it. 

Enrtchtho T/iRuma. — Some or the be»t farmers bav« 
learned that the most proGlable farming i« that which 
increases the fertility of their land. Instead of raising 
chiefly grain to sell, they manaractare manure largely. 
One of the best &rmers in Seneca coanty, N. T., says 
on this suliject, " 1 have been changing my system of 
farming altogclhcr, by raising great crops of corn and 
Mtciiing cattle io winter; have letted 63 bend since fall, 
all steers, and hare sold sixty, fVom S50 to (55 per head, 
and have 23 yet on baud. I intend to plant JO acres of 
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12th MonUL 



DECEMBEB, 18»1. 



xoos'. rain.. | ».to... { »vr.T«>.. | >ALt.>.o.>.'cB^.L>.To-.. 




C.™™,^. wi„.=r «i.b a «^1 


Full Mood,... 


8 10 48 mo. 


10 31 mo. ! 10 20 mo. 


10 7 mo. 


I n 49 12 


aniSal/pmid. fc«Jii^ nrk. w 
HYT luiy— Ikrc^i |»iii culy, u 
dBda Uw nui— dnw wood, nw 


Third Qauter 


16 42 ev. 


80ev. 019eT. 


6ev. 


9 11 62 81 


New Moon, .. 
First Quarter, 


22 10 60 mo. 


10 38 mo. 1 10 27 mo. 


10 14 mo. 


1; 11 M IS 


B-od— draw muik fr.nn Uniiiiul 


30 8 SI mo. 


8 19 mo. 1 8 S mo. 


7 55 mo. 


26 cr 17 


nvnmpl lo ipcend over bnru yaiiii. 






Z 




ciiju.n*B 


CXLEKBltt 


e.Linn^ 


CUJ.1UU 




..j 


,= 






Por Ne.T-York Cilr. Plii- 










1 


1 
I 


NBW-V«li»i.ic,nfkh,- 
rui, WikohmIu, Bidlo. 




i£F^ 




liiiQ,'U™..G'»tr",Al- 


a 


I,rii«,., 




^ 


SBn' aunMo«i 


H, W. 


^nls,«,lMoon 


H »' 


Sun ■ Sun 


Moon 


Suu 


fi„n[Moon|H.W. 


d 


6 S 


S 








.«..-.- 


^T'k" 


rUH.jKU 


«U. 


nm. 


•"'■|«"-P'- 




. .. 


K 


B.H 'h.M H. «. 


H~^ 




^ „ 


~'rT 


~~ 


H.U. 


H.K.'a. m.'b. h. 


] 


Monday ... 21 48 38 


T 


7 '12 4 "20 morn 


4 49 


7' 714 aiimorn 


i 49 


7 " 8 4 '85 




B 404 62| 5; 49 
8 4T4 £2' 69' I 55 




Tuesdty .. 


21 67 4a 


T 


7 18 4 2fi; El 


5 65 


7 £4 81 


53 


2 66 


7 44 85 


054 


5 




22 B 29 


T 


7 14 4 26 


1 49 


7 9 


7 94 31 


1 50 


4 9 


7 64 85 


1 61 


B 484 62' I 52; 3 9 


1 i 


Thursday . 


22 14 46 


"^ 


7 15 4 26 


2 49 


8 16 


7 10 4 31 


2 49 


6 16 


7 64 36 


2 48 


S 49J4 52' 2 46. 4 16 


6 


Friday.... 


22 22 39 


n 
n 


7 16 4 25 


3 49 


9 II 


7 11-4 81 


8 48 


6 11 


7 7"4 86 


8 47 


S 49f4 £2 3 42. 6 11 
B 504 62 4 39, 5 56 


1 6 


Saturday.. 


22 go 6 


7 17.4 25 


4 61 


9 66 


7 12 4 31 


4 49 


6 60 


7 84 35 


4 47 


7 


E 


22 87 6 


7 184 25 


6 65 


10 38 


7 134 80 


6 51 


7 33 


7 94 34 


6 49 


6 5l'4 62' 5 37, C 38 


8 


Monday... 


22 43 40 


7 194 25 




U 11 


7 1814 80 




8 11 


7 94 34 


rises 


6 62,4 62 rises 7 11 


9 Tuesday .- 


22 49 46 




7 204 25 


6 36 


11 4B 


7 14:4 80 


5 42 


8 49 


7 104 35 


5 47 


6 53,4 62 6 6 7 49 




22 66 27 




7 214 25 


82 


ey 26 


7 15 4 31 


88 


9 26 


7 11 4 85 


643 


6 634 62 7 18 26 


:i ' ThuiBcUj . 


28 39 In 

28 6 241'*} 


7 21:4 25 7 84 


1 8 


7 16 4 81 


7 40 


10 8 


7 124 36 


7 45 


8 64*4 53, B 2 9 3 


12,Friil«y.... 


7 22 4 25! 8 42 


1 44 


7 17 4 31 


8 48 


10 44 


7 13 4 36 


8 62 


6 664 53 9 7: 9 44 


13;Satnrd«y.. 


23 4'J S 7 ^;-! 4 251 9 53 


2 26 


7 184 31 


9 57 


11 26 


7 14 4 85 


10 1 


6 50:4 58 10 1310 2C 


11 E L':; i; .;- r -i-i ;;i;,ll 5 


8 16 


7 184 3111 8 


e» 15 


7 14,4 86 


11 10 


6 56,4 6311 1811 15 


li Monday... 




4 11 


7 19 4 3I|morii 


1 11 


7 154 88 

7 ]a;4 36 




9 574 54 morn 11 


16 Tuesday , , 


J . - '.- 1 -y.] Q 17 


5 13 


7 204 32 18 


2 13 


Tm 


6 68:4 64 24 1 13 


Ki Wedoesdu^ 




6 26 


7 214 82' 1 29 


3 26 


7 IG 4 88 


1 29 


6 684 64 1 at 2 Ih 


18' Thursday'. 




2 40 


7 36 


7 21 4 82, 2 89 


4 86 


? 1714 36 




6 694 55, 2 34 3 )6 


10 Friday.... 


23 h 4-> '11 


7 27 ;4 27 


8 52 


8 46 


7 22 4 331 3 60 


5 46 


7 18;4 37 


8 48 


6 69:4 65 8 40 4 46 


2i) Saturday.. 


23 28 46 


i 




4 28 


5 8 


9 42 


7 234 88 6 


6 42 


7 194 87 


4 58 


7 04 56 4 46 6 42 


21, E 


23 Z7 21 


t 


7 29 


4 29 


6 1310 33 


7 23 4 341 6 9 


7 83 


7 19.4 SB 


6 6 


7 04 56' 5 61, 6 83 


■22! Monday... 


28 27 28 


V? 


7 29 


4 29 


Kts ill 23 


7 24 4 84 »etB 


8 28 


7 ]B'4 38 


setB 


7 14 67 seta 7 23 


23; Tuesday .. 


23 27 8 


Vf 


7 80 


4 29 


6 SG'morn 


7 24 4 35; 5 43 


9 8 


7 ao;4 39 


6 48 


7 14 671 6 6' 8 8 
7 24 68' 7 4 8 49 




23 28 12 


V? 


7 80 


4 80 


6 35[ 8 


7 26 4 86 6 41 


9 49 


7 204 80 


6 46 


25 Thursday . 


23 24 G! 




7 30 


4 80 


7 861 49 


7 25 4 30 7 41 


10 30 


7 214 40 


7 46 


J 2,4 58 8 1 9 30 


26; Friday.... 


28 23 6 




7 81 


4 SI 


8 88l 1 30 


7 254 36' 8 42111 9 


J 21,4 41 


8 46 


7 Sl4 69 8 5810 9 


27 1 Saturday. . 


33 20 49 


K 


7 81 


4 81 


9 88; 2 9 


7 26,4 37 9 42,11 47 


7 214 41 


9 44 


7 S'4 59 9 64 in 47 


28 E 


IS 18 5 


K 


7 SI 


4 82 10 38' 2 47 


7 26 4 3810 40 mora 


7 224 4L. 


10 42 


7 4,6 010 48 11 28 


29 Monday... 


28 14 52 


K 


7 33 


4 3311 37: 3 26 


7 26 4 3811 38 28 


7 22 4 43 


11 89 


7 4,5 111 42 morn 


30 Tuesday . . 


28 11 ISjJT 


7 82 


4 84 morn i 10 


7 26 4 39 mora 1 10 


7 22 4 43!morn 


7 4 6 1 morn 10 




23 7 6||t 


7 33 


i 35l sol 4 57 


7 27 4 40 36 1 57 


7 22 4 44I 36 


7 4 6 2 35 67 




SEASONABLE fflNTS. 

Tai work for tbe past season ^toi^ig now closed, the [| Tor water — all these w 
brmer has a most inportant part yet to act — that is, proBla. 

preparing for the next. He has worked hard ibr many || Dr. Franklin said that " one to^lay ia worth twi 
months past, and has, per. 

hap(, flna herds of cattle, "-^'-'■•'^■-'-'"^"'^"^•"^-^^ 
sbecp, srlne, be,, to carry 
through the winter. He 
has also collected, by hard 
labor, large stores of pro- 
vender. Now, In order that 
this provender may be mo 
economically consumed- 
and In order that next } AtTlcnltnre, Horlicullnre, and RnT«l EcoBom)'. 

S ring may dawn npon fine, J ^,^...^^..^....„.„.^-^, J lug"! prune orchards! 

. ninp,heaithyanimnls— he f Single copy, $1— Seven copies for tS— Fifteen for $10. < make fruit ladders; and 

must see to them himself. -' " ' — '- ■■-** 

" If you would hare a faith- 
fbl and Intelli^nt servant, 
nerve yourself," said Dr. 
f rauklln, aod " diligence 
is the mother of good luck." 
A rich, thrifty, money- 
making Ikrmer of our ac- 
qtuiutance, who keeps 



He sJ.ould draw, 
cut, and house his Are 
woodj reliair tools, oil 
harness I make feeding 
racks and boxes fur bis 
animals; re|mir out-build' 



inii)— for llie , 



year, Racl 



s of Sne cattle, lays his 
the back of every one of them, without 
missing a day through winter. He knows in a moment 
by the touch, whether they are well cared for. 

Animals, to thrive to best advantage, must be kept 
clean, comfortable, and fed with great regularity. Cold, 
dirt, ftetthig beyond the regular time for food, sufTeriog 



I abovealt, examine the best 

I bfii modcsof practice iu all the 

I departments of farming, 

_.., ...-,_,_, eodaiyltaiilut AJinuiac. i V reading— by a-wertain. 

Leiier. <iditrmci lo LUTilUR TUCKER, Ediioc Cullivaior, 5 '"8 wherein consisted the 
; Albany, N. Y., will b. p™n.p.lT ««nd«l .* ^""^^ "^'^f ^' f"™^" 

^^^v..^^v..w^-^-^-^,^.^^,^v,^,...^' ™ *™ country, to enable 
him to do which, he should 
not only subscribe for " Tne CcLirvATon," but study 
each nnmber, as it cornea to hand, thoroughly, and lie 
will [n this way obtain a vast amount of information, 
which be will iind a source of profit as well as pleasure, 
through the labors of the year. 

Feed all fktlening anlm^ with rerfecl r^nUrity — 
enough, but uot too much. 
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I DnwMxn says ttiat '' flnc fl'uit is llic most [xrlbct nnion ortlje n 
I ful and bcauHfiil, thut enrlh knows." It i» sUke the lux 
I priiice and pensant — of the President and the patlimagler. 
! include pnmpkins and watermelons, It is the cheapest kind of food. 
' Nothing ia more wholesome than well ripened fruit, in tnoderato 
quantities. Many wordi, however, ar^- not wanted, to convince any 
I one of the excellence nr dclicionsness of fhiiit, if wc can only pre- 
< sent hiiu a dish of apricots, or a qnnrt of sliawbcrrii.-!! and cream. 



JOMOHT Of Froit, — Every uianwho keeps d pood 
anpply of slcwinjand baking apples, of his own raising, 
' saves a ^eat many hard dollars yearly, otherwise to br 
paid to the miller or hiilcher. (jr, it' he raises his own 
meat lod grain, an equal amount is thus rc^served fur 
market. Then, what a valuahle addition to tlic com- 
"ort, variety, ami Injury of the tnhle ! By the first of 
inmmcr, the thick trn<i9?s of strawberries bcKin to red- 
IcD in the inn ; and half a dozen quarts of this melting 
n'imson (hiit may bo had each day for the table, fVora 
IS many half-rod beds. Cherries. ciirrnnlK, and rasp- 
berries, continue throaeh the llriit half of summer, fol- 
lowisi by early, juicy apples; rich, hliiom-dusted plums; 
golden, perfumed apricots; and buttery and melting 

Now, wcdonot say, assomi? most mistakenly remark, 
that this fine and delicious supply cokIb nulhini; afliT 
■ c trees are planted; Ctr /cnt/il frait cannot be n-lifd 

1, unless the RTound is well ciiitivnteil and manured. 

at it docs not cost half an much to cnllivatc an acre 
I of frnit, as an aero of polsloes or com; while the 
amount obtained is greater than cither; and all rPnilv 
for the table, without going Ihrnuph the proccRS which 
the grain crop requires, of threshing, and winnowing, 
and grinding, and kneading, and liaking. 

By planting rich, high-flavored apples, for slewiag and 



for pies, instead of poor and Insipid ones, eflci ftmlly 
may save Ally or a hundre<l, or two hundred pounds of 
sugar annually! 'u sweetening and Bpices. A fHcnd 
of onrs flndl it cheaper to buy good ml pippins for fifty 
cents a bnshel, tlian poor sorts sold as " cooking ap- 

Stes," for fifteen cents a bnshel. He nscs the Talman 
weetings largely, for baking and for puddings, and 
thinks that an Indian apple piulding, made bv thii; na- ' 
tural ga-celcDing, the chea|ii.-sl and best pudding in llic ' 
world. Tte estimates that he saves IVom tT5 to $100 I 
nnnnally in the cost of his tabic, by his Ihitt. 

'he man who wishes to make ' 
frnit, and olitain a regular 
yi'arly income, must ]>lant many kinds. Some kinds 
will sitccrrd best this vear. and others ticxl. An ac- 
quaiiitiincc in western fsew-York sold, in lft49, twenty- , 
five hundred dollars worth of peaches from about 12 ' 
acres. Frnit was scarce that year, nnd peaches told at 
a high price, A large cultivator of the grape, on ' 
nudtxin, sells sometimes $5000 or ffiOOO worth ofgrapcs. ' 
Kiehard J. Hand, of Monroe CO., N. T., sold in 1845, 
$4-10 worth of Northern Spy and Bosbury IJassct ap- ; 
jiles fVnm onr acrr. Now, a grttrrat anorttaetil of the 
liest kinds of IVolt, will be likely to (^irni'h every year, I 
with good enlture, one or more'highly proBtable crops. : 
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THB CIRCLE OP FRUITa 



r EQcb of tbciu as have abuodant 
lis puqKisc — supplL-d milh good fruit dur- 
Ic twelve months t Is there any one com- 
irc calculaCvd to increase tlie pleasures of 
, Biid to render home attractive to yoang 
I fine, ripe, frcsL fruit, of one's owa raidng, 





rHj Kea Pint. 
.- .it Philadelphia and 
Tiirce varieties of the cherry— the Early 
Hgnrreaii.ttnd Early Piirplc Guigne— mature 
isly with Ihc Duke of Kent and Large Early 
.■awlicrries; a hont of other Hne varieties 
ise kinds im mediately succeed them. Cur- 
Uisj>berries soon join 
u I'l-imordian plum, 
Jonnnet and Hade- 
i, and several de li- 
nts are on hand by 
est. Aflor which the 
r peaches, pears, up- 
s, gra|)eR, &c., ftir- 
icst supplies through 
rai>cs and penvs may 
1 spi^l'^T <■"<] apples 
tcceeding summer. 
he remembered, that 
■ktrpirt arc not laid 
ibcral quanliilcs, Ihc 
aooD be exhausted. 
' unavoidable decny, as well as by consump- 
be allowed for An excellent mode of kcep- 
and spring a|>plcs, in the absence of a better, 
Lock them up in a cool, dry cellar, and 
y." The error was in the limited snpply; 
an, is to supersede the necessity by an aban- 
j. Every cultivator, 
I'hilc he planls liberally 
lest ripening varieties, 
, still more liberally of 
n; for while the former 
cceeded by others, the 
t extend their liencflts 
king and otherwise 

Qc,KCEs.-A corrcs- 
f the HoHTicuLruBiBT, 
this fruit of estvaordi- 
Icncc, pursues tlic fol- 
irsF: He selects ^od, 
rich soil , which is dcep- 
horoiieh use ofthc snb-'>-j 



ting 



bushel* per 






e awilled ci 




DuKufPar I\n. 



1 deqily. by dropping 
tlom of each J\in'oiT as 
; proceeds. Large and 

are dug for the trees; each receives half a 
>od compost; the brancliesarc shortened one- 
: setting, and Ihc soil well settled among the 
cnching with ivater before the hole is quite 

tVuit trees, by the way, should receive this 
ncQt. lie does not lose one tree in a bun- 
lis «secllent practice. 



The prnning is given in auttimn, and consists of cd(- 

ut, as sparingly as possible, and only old, crooked, 

.ed, and decayed branches. Every anlumn, ma- 
a spread round each tree, and after a lighl jitow- 
spring, s"" 

"" -'t is regarded of very great 
consequcucc, but it must t 
applied in connexion wii 
free manuring every yea 
The ground is kept mellow 
and clean by constant culii- 
\ation, potatoes, sugar beets, 
&c., being found well adopt- 
ed tothc purpose. Tllcprin- 
cpal secret of success ' 
V II thus be jiercclved, i 
sisls in cultirating and do- 
ing every thing fn llie bent 
manner; while others, who 
do not succeed, do not cul- 
ate their trees at all. 




The « 



9 that a 



i 




good crop of quinces may be obtained three years aller 

transp ant ng, and the trees will contiunc in a produc- 
tive state thirty years. 

BA9PBEBRIE9. — Those sliould be pruned as boo 
the SDr&u:o of the ground becomes thawed In f^pring. 
All tie old stems, and all the 
smaller young shoots, should 
be cleared away to the ground, 
and about half a doxen of the 
largest atoms of lost ycar'i 
growth left tor bearing. Theii 
upper cxlrcmities, for a foot oi 
two, should be cut olT, licing 
weak and useless, and delri- 
mental, fi-om their weight and 
aliade. The remaining slonis. 
if not of a stiff and upright va- 
riety, should be looK'ly tied tc 
Y , i^y -I stakes. 

F«^. n^^p, GjLAvxi need prun- 

ing early, before the sap flows and bUeiling, commenccr 
A moderate bleeding need not be feared, but if profusi. 
it is detrimental. The sooner tlie work is done in the 
spring the beller. The Isabella, Bland, Catawba, and 
other American varieties, are of such rampant growth, 
that when only a few years old, they bear most abun- 

,.-^ dantly, and hence Ihc inexperienced c 

zij^TC^r^ vator concludes that pruning is not ni 

^W^ ^^ sarj", and Hint lliey do better witliimi . . 

aT- ^^g^ ■*■ "lost erroneous conclusion — for the vines 

jMR V^ by such neglect, soon become a ma 

•=*-** thickly matted stems and branches, llieir 

vigor is exhausted, and diminutive crops 

of poor ft-nit arc Ihe result. But by good 

pruning they may be kept in |ierennia] 

vigor and undiminished productiveness. 

Cditivatiko Dwarf Pears.— Every in 

C telligent fruit raiser is aware of the ncceii 

I slly of cullivaling and manuring tlie sol. 

^ well, for dwarf [war trees. S. B. Parsons 

->sthnt he has 1700 trees on fouracii'S — 

^ that he applied to this orchard last spring, 

tl.XI worlh of manure, aiHl gathered in the 

.1 275 bushels of potatoes, DO tons 

Spur jirtMing.^^^^"-' l**-'ts. and a large qnantity of tur- 

' nejis and cabbage — paying the expenses of 

manure and culiivalioD, and giving the pear tr ~ 

vigorous impulse. 

FncriT Teees which lack vigor of growlh, sliould \<v 

stimulated wilh a good coaling of old manure, sjiadiil 
in a» soon as llic frost leaves Ihe ground. Scia|niuds 
is good for any tree, and especially for rhe peach. 
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DHaiON FOR A COUNZRT 8CHOOI.-HOUSZI. 

Tdb accompanying design is copitrd from th&t exceed- || larger towns." The design here given 

ingly intercstiog magazine, " The Hobticultcbist," cni>y from a dcwgn in Kendall's work o 

The editor remarks, very JQstly, " The district school- |i School-Hoiises, putilishcd in London. 

house, which 

ought to teach 

youth lessons . . 

of order and 

(\i da- 




AspAHAOus. — It is a floe thini; Ibr this plant 

rich buds uf soil and manure, two (Btt deep, for the 

s to run tn. But otie great reason tltat asparagus 

I not grow larger is, the plants arc placed fw Ihiikln 

..„ (AfT in the btid. Bows a fool apart will not answer — 

they should be two n-ct at least. 

Any one ma; satisfy himself on this point by plauting 

o bods as follows: One to bu two fuel deep, with soil 

d manure well mixed together, and Hie rows a fool 

apart; and the other a richly manured soil one foot 

deep, with the rows Iwo and a half feet apart. In four 

years, the latter will furnish nltogcther the largest 

stalks. Bat if the bed is both deiji and the plauis far 

apart, the stalks will be larger than either. 

The nearest possible distance admissible is a foot in 
the row. In a trenched bed four teni wide, only two 
rows should be allowed, two feet apart, and the plants 
alternnling, (not op|>osile) Ibns giving muro sjkicc be- 
n them, as in the following diagram: 



To RAisi BARLT GccoMBEiis. — Placc picccs of inverted 
'ur/just beneath the surGiCO of the soil in a hotbed, and 
in these plant the seed. As soon as the lime for siirlng 
.Vosts has passed, lift out carefully Hie pieces of turf 
Willi the growing plunia, and place them in Iiiglily ma- 
nured ground, where they arc to complete their growth. 
No check Is given to their growth by Ihis removal. If 
there appears afterwards any probability of a night frost, 
cover them with a bell glass. Cucunilicrs have been 
thus raised for the table by the first of summer. 

Eablt Lettdob. — The chea|)Ost and best way to have 
very early lettuce. Is to sow Hie seed early In aulnmn, 
in very rich ground, and protect the young plants dur- 
ing winter with a frame and strong glass. If light is 
not admitted, the lettuce will die. The white head 
lettuce is beat for this imrpose. 

If a fbw of the plants arc set In a botbcd In the 
spring, tbcy will come forward very rapidly — but with- 



KITCHEN GARDENING. 



it the hotbed, the crop will be as early as in a 1 
with the usual managciuent. 

Melons and Ci^i'itiibebs. — A common error 
plant the hills too closely — six feet aiiart is aboi 
right distance. Another error, is too many plant 
hill. A dozen will do till titey arc beyond the 
of *' the bugs," but never more tlian three afti 
nuiners start. Cobbell used to iay, " You will 
more cueuml>ers from one plant In a hQI than fron 
more from two than from three; and so on tilt y. 
up to filly, when you will have none at all!" 

llllliiiet boxes are the best security against bng 

KeiiieiuU^r that high and licavy manuring is ve 
portaut for these crops — nnd let all the manure b 
roughly mixed up with the soil. One of the h( 
croiis of melons ever raised, was watered every 
nate da; with all<]uid made of the cleanings of tli 
niosl mixed with water, and soaked until the wat 
mcnled. Haifa pint was jKiured on each hill at a 
and the offensive odor drove away nearly all the 1 

Eablt Potatoxs. — By sprouling seed potatoes 
two inches long in a warm place, early in spring 
planting, taking care not to break the sprouts in 
ing, the writer has had potatoes four to six Incbet 
by the time that others came up, planted In the 
way witboBt the sprouts being started; and the; 
maintained this advantage till maturity. 

Flat Tukbem.— The difficully of obtaining fim 
of this root, on clayey soils, has ollen been notice 
neighbor succeeds finely in all eases by the foil 
mcde: He spreads old straw over the surface, and 
it, which destroys the insects, improves the soi 
gives it a coating of ashes; then sows his seed, i 
crop always rcsnlls. A good crop of tumep 
often be had, with almost no cost, by sowing th 
among potatoes, at the time the latter receive Hk 
hoeing. 

The Camaob Gkdb may be entirely exelndci 
the young plants, by rolling the stem tn a piece of 
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MANAaOBIBNT OF POULTRT. 



trofn 



one who hHs better described the ad- 

.„ M the eriU of poultry, as commonly 

to run at large, than Fror. ToftSBii, of Illinois, 
ling's Country Honses. He remarks; "Every 
Ider knows tho value of good fresh eggs, and an 
ice of pK>d Ikt pouUr; the year round. But 



mitting them to run at large. They shonld be excluded 
fVom the grain, and sufTered to eat refuse grain, irecd 
seeds, and scatterings. But they must not be slloived 
the plows, sleds, horse-rakes, nor any other 



apartment. II 
will be ranch 
cheaper than 
to build e 



TOte a portion 
of the upper 
story of ihe 

.rtmcnt for 




Iren, especially, fowls are objeets of exceeding 
, and form an almost necessary i>art of the 
if developing the moral and Industrial energies 
intry household. Sec that little Ibilow toppling 
ith his cap full of eggs for ' mamma,' or patting 
'rite chichen on Ihe back. He who will ^ucale 
1 the country without a ' chicken,' Is already 
Mrbarian; and he who leaves bis chickens to 
. bcii-rooM of all things, sacred and profane, 
and Imisible, ia still worse: to My nothing of 
d housewife's flower patch in the garden, the 
tntton of which excites no smalt fear of a shower 
brooms and brick-bnts, while the whole welkin 
inbi with the dbcordiint 'shew there 1 shew 

rge farms, wlwre the bams and stables are ro- 
om the house, carriage-house, garden, fic., hens 
kept with very iittlo trouble. If not very nu- 
, little Inconvenience will be experienced in per. 



Btnddcd 

double, 
flUed in ' 
tan, sawdust, 
or ashes, to secure warmth In winter. Rorgh poles fur 
rootling should be placed overhead, with a sloping 
board roof immediately under, extending part ivuy 
across the room, to receive the droppings, which are 
easily scraped down into a basket. This apartment is 
ascended by a small flight of steps, which the hens will 
soon learn to travel, if thty rceeivo a part of their food 
for a time in feeding boxes above. 'Wliere it has been 
found necessary to conflnc them to a picketed or wired 
hen yard, instead of allowing them UDlimiled range, a 
covered way of light lath work, extending directly from 
the apartment, in a sloping direction to the yard, at 
some rods distance, has been found to answer the pur- 
pose completely. 



Colic in Hobses. — External remedies, as well ( 
internal, should not be neglceled. One of the best ei 
lernal applications is turpentine, applied freely. 



HISTS FOR NURSING THE SICK. 

\t the nurse help the patient in giving au account 

elf to the physician. 

ikc it a point of conscience to follow punctually 

criptions — if Ihe patient is placed in the physi- 

anas, let not the nurse thwart his aims by as- 

to know best, 

ear a cheerful countenance, and be gentle and 



hieh a well person would not lieed, as slamming 
treading heavily, talking too much, or leaving 

displaced in the room. 

le great care to prevent colds or chills in chang- 
■ or linen. Let linen be well aired and warmed. 
. w»rm blanket or shawl round the shoulders 
tting op in bed. Smooth the pillows, straighten 

clothes, and keep every thing as neat, comfort- 
d rctteshing as possible, to the weary suOerer. 



7. During night, lei the nurse keep well wrapped in 
warmdrese — use food as a subslilule for sleci) — and 
place every thing bandy, so that little movement 
noise shall be needed. 

8. Feverish patients are greatly refreshed by a fVe- 
quent sponging in tepid water, in which a little saltern- ' 
tus has been diswilved, which tends to soften the skin. 

9. In dressing a blister, have every thing ready, lliat. 
it may be exposed as short a time as possible to the ar 

10. Give fresh air on every practicable occasion. 

11. Let every thing, dishes, medicine, glasses, and 
all else, be kept clean. 

12. Bear patiently every injlrmlty of the sick — and 
remember that it ii much better to be the nurte than 
the/.o(«n/. ^ I 

False Ecobomt. — The American Agrlcnltnriat esti- 
mates there are ten farmers who waste S^XI annually In 
manure, where there Is one who pays a dollar foranagri- 
cnltural paper, which would show him bow to save it. 
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FORK MAKING AITD PORKER 8. 



EvaaT farmer, almost, is anxious!; laqniring whether 
he can really afTord to raise and falten hogs at (he prices 
he gels. And then again, we hear different persons de- 
ciding with a great deal of precision, exactly what it 
co»ts to raise i>oi'k under any cireumstances. Now, ve 
happen to know, from our own experience and obserra- 
tion, that white It 

men a billing a 
pound, York cur. 
rency, others will do 
it for one quarter of 
that sum. Would it 
not l>e interesting to 
know the reasona of 
this diftcrcnce 1 

First, in the ir«f[f. 
Some breeds of hogs 
will yield more tli 
twice the amount 
fat and flesh for the 
food consumed, than 
other sorta. In other 
words, tliey convert 
a much greater por- 
tion of the corn to 
useful purposes, and 
let but little of the 
nutriment escape. — 
Tlie China, Berk- 
shire, or the Suffolk, 

for instonce. (lig. 1,) economize the food they eat, [] 
niucbl)cttee than those sorts which approach the Land- | 
pike in form, (fig. 2.) Our own experience natisaes us ,; 
tliat Berkshircs, or ercn good half-blood Berkshires, ,: 
would make as much 
pork out of a hundred 
bushels of com, as a ma- 
jority of the hogs raised 
in the country would out 
of two hundred bushels. 
Thus, without any In- 
orea-scd cost, except the 
trouble of getting the 



one of the best things for cooking with little w« 
hogshead, as a steamer, placed closely over ibt 
would probably be an additional improTement. 
not seeiu to be essential that the corn should be| 
escept that it cooks in less time. Prof. Tui 
scribes a mode of cooking coru in the ear bj iti 
so economk* 
bur and fael, 
asserts tbe 1 
steaming to 
tuatlTlesstbi 
ing dry c — 




iglit : 



. (he 




has liis wils about 
him actually saves, clear- 
ly and completely saves, 
five hundred bushels out 
of every thousand he 
feeds out. No wonder 
that some men get rich while others grow poor. An- 
other great saving is made by tm^ng the food. But, 
to Bet a large kettle in a common brick or stone "'arch," 
may hardly pay for the fuel consume<l. Economy in 



;ultural Fur 



, described o: 



Root Crops isn ^Tkeds. — Many farmers are deterred 
(I'om raising ruta bajras, carrots, Held beets, &c., by the 
labor and ex]ionsc of hoeing and destroying weeds, al- 
though these crops often vield from 500 to 800 bu^cls 
tu the acre. To avoid all this trouble, begin early in 
the spring, if for ruta bagas; and the year .before, if 
for carrots or beets, and by repealed plowing and har- 
rowing, clear the ground eOcctualiy of weeds. This 
will save much labor. Then, when the young plants 
are up, hoe Ihem al all hatardu, by the time they are 
an inch high. This will require about one-fifth of the 
labor needed two wceka later, or when tbe weeds are a 
foot high. 

Potatoes. — To clear these of weeds, where they are 
I>laiited in drills, pass a line-loolhed harrow over the 
whoto surface, just before the potatoes are up, which 
mellows the soil and destroys the young weeds. When 
up, plow /rum the plants; then a light furrow towards 
them, leaving the hills or ridges bread. 



with dry c^ 
med in clost 
tween, being 

while the boa. 
nailed on tto 

bottom of th 
there is a ba 
box, open a 
' SKfM. with clay a],, 

med all round its sidos, which is made to ser 
boiler, by means of a sheet iron or sheet coppe 
(copjH'r is best) 8 inches in diameter, running tl 
the sides of tliu box in a horizontal dircctlnn. T 
Is built in this pip 
beats the water oi 
side. The further 
this pi|>e is closed, 
smaller pipe, S^ in 
diameter, runs up* 
a Arc flue. Aeovi 
wooden holes lie 
the boiler, and tl 
these holes the ste 
cenda into the vat, 
will hold abont 8C 
eia. Corn is shove 
at tbe top, tillabov 
laVpife. H'i''<la full. It i! 

covered tight, anc 
is built. Tbe steam rises through the cover, and 
is condensed and falls back into the boilerj tbi 
swells and fills the whole vat. The boiler is su 
with water occasionally through a tube. Wbi 
corn is steamed enough, it is let out with ease tt 
a door near the bottom, on the floor or into a sel 
ing trough, where the pigs obtain just what the; 

After feeding corn in this way, an occasional ( 
to di'y food is useful. Some farmers have found i 
saving in cooking their rcl\tsc or second-rate 
with com. Others have made pork very chea 
allowing their hogs the run of the orchard tl 
autumn, finishing (he last two or three weeks wit! 

A great deal is often lost by not providing comfc 
quarters fi)r hogs. A pig U not essentially a dlr 
nial — he does not plunge into a pool of inuddj 
because he has a fancy for it, but a cool bath he 
and will have, at whatever cost. He will thrii 
fatten faster, if kept clean and comTorlable, ace 
to careful experiment. 

Gates — Every gate should be kept in good, sel 
ting, solf-latching order, A hole should be bored 
post of every gale, and filled with grease, for I 
applying to the latcb or hinge, when the one do 
play freely, or the other creaks. 
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'WIRB FBNCBS. 
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'irk fences are Bttracting mucli attention In all parts 
' the country. When thcf have fuiled, it has usnalty 
«n owing to poor Iron or too small wires, in endeavor' 
g to moke them cheap. Where atone for walls, or 
uber is scarce, tiiey ma; prore valuable. Col. Ca- 
on, of Harjlaud, made two-tliirds of a mile in one 
lire piece, strctcliiDg the wires the whole leng^th be- 
een two slont main posts, the wires being supported 
' intermediate posts 8 feet apart. The main or end { 
sts must bu firmly braced, as in the above Hgurc. 
>1 . Capron used No. 5 wire next the road, wcighine 
e pound to 8 feet, and costing ahout TO cents per rod 
: 6 wires. Be thinks No. 7 wire, weighing one pound 

1 \i feet, will do for partiliou fiinccs. Some use No, 

wire, which is about 21 feet to the pound, but ii is 
ble to become broken, except under unusual circum- 
knees. A wire Ibnce, patched with rails and boards, 

we have oiXea seen, where smalLwire was used, is not 
[ileasing object. The wire must be annealed. 
The wire passes through the end posts, and may be 
it«ned to the intermediate [losls by slanlcs. made as 
llows: wind a wire closely ronad a Hat i 
B from one end to the other; then with 
it the wire along the midillo ou both sides, which will 
•th HatleD and sharpen llie newly made points. Gas 
r will prevent tho rusting of the wirej, but being so 
Bck will make them very hot in the sun, and tliey 
III lengthen and contract more by heat and cold, than 

painted with yi'llow ochre. Col. Capron keeps his 

■ ■ • -' ^- " i50pound 

o- thirds of 
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a mile of wires, by expanding and contracting, t 
this weight to rise and fall about thirty deeret-s. 
Before using, the wire stiould be wound on a large 

?rlinder, which may be atlached to a wheelbarrow. 
he endsare looped together thus, (Qg. 2,) or if large, 



bj flattening each end, and then binding them togelhir 
with small annealed copper wire. Il it tightened in (lie 
main posts by means of tcrens passing through llie 
posts by lummg a nut, ('0 
as in the annexed cut, (tig. 
3;) the wire having iH-eu 
^ dravfnlightandkeyedin the 

'"•' previouspoBt, braced for liiis 

purpose. Square licaded, 
iron bed-sorcwa, may be 
honglit cheaply by ilie do- 
•■*■ 3- H'U, and llie ring or hook 

welded on by a blackamilh. In nuiking the fence, the 
bauds must be protected by thick leather mittens. 
If a ridge is thrown up by two fumsed, seven i 
will be enough in all rows at bottom, or a bottom board 
oases, at the following distaiiccs apart: 4i inches, 4i, 
7, 8, and 0, In secluded or uueiposed pUices, w 
fences, with small wires, have been made for fitly cei 
per rod; but a good snlatantialonc can not be made I 
much less than one dollar per rod, and some liave ei 
considerably marc. 



GOOD RULES AND GOOD MANAGEMENT. 

SI of the best farmers in the State of New- York, has 
c fullowing rules and regulations agreed to and signed 
r every man he hires. 

u iiptcled that all periont aiiployid nn the farm 
of , wilt cartfullij atUnd tolhr folloui. 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctnality in cleaning in putting away Implements, 

Humanity to animals. 

Neatness nod cleanliness in personal appearance. 

Decency in deportment and conversation. 

Implicit obedience to the proprietor and foreman. 

Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 

No liqnor or strong drink of any kind to he allowed. 

1. Perform every operation in the jiroper season. 

2. Perform every operation in the best manner. 

B, Complete every pari of an operation as you pro- 
ceed. 

4. Finish one job before you begin another. 

5. Secure your work and tools in an orderly manner, 
fl. Clean every tool wheo yon leave off work. 

T. Return every tool and implement to its place at 
night. 



I Asa E». — A correspondent of the 
ew-England Farmer, spread *' on a small square of a 
» rods," ten bushels of ashes, on worn-out meadow. 
The grass there was three fval high, while all around, 
ilh eqiuki advantages, except ashex, it was hardly Qve 
chesbigbin July." 



DHAiMi:in LAMn, — Many persons mlslalienly suppose 
that it is not ni-cewary to drain land in a dry cliiunte. 
A want of draining is oHcn the reason that land suffers 
(Vom drouth. When water-soaked early in the spring, 
it cannot \m well plowed; or if plowed, it Is worked in- 
to mud and bakes liard. But if well drained, it may 
be plowed early and deeply ; aud being thus made deep 
and mellow, it retains moisture through the summer. 

A crop of oats or barliy is some times one-half larger 
merely in coosequence ol^ lieing put iu a fortnight t 
Her on well drained land, that can bo worked at 
limes. Trying to farm well without draining, is 1 
beating up stream against the wind— every thing lends 
to baffle the husbandman. 

DRAisma OS a Lahqb Scale.— Prof. Norton, -. 
Tttle College, visited a farm in Scotland; the eurftee 
of the soil was slifl*, Bud the subsoil a elu.ie elav. TI 
owner had drained 0(M acres, wlih a length of druli 
eiinal to 300 miles. He had a machine for making llli 
fbr his drains, wlilch turned nut 400,000 a year. TI 
rent of the land was imniedinlelv raised by this Improv 
ment, IVom $:i . 50 to 3Q . 50 per acre. 

DaAisiDQ IS Wkbtebn Nbw.Tobk. — A field of .«c 
eral acres in Caynga ciiunty, was so wet that it scarcely 
produced eight bushels ol wheat per year. It never- 
theless contained a very fertile soil, but its Itrtility was 
locked up and rendered useless by being submerged in 
cold water during an important part of tbe year, Tho 
owner run under.drains thrnugh every part, and the 
first crop of wheat after tbe operation, was/oify bu^, 
per acre. 
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BHBBP HlrBBAKDR7. 







Tali is n breed, as yet ncdrly new in this country. _ .. 
Scotland, they iiave tire repututlon or being remarkably 
hsrdy, and thriving under apparently very ndverse cir- 
cuma(ancc3. They yield on an average 5 lbs. of long 
wool, wnnhed upon the baeh; cwua at Are years have 
weighed GO, 70, and even 90 pounds — and «>nie ivcthcra 
200 pounds. They promise to be an excellent breed fbr 
mutton. Their introduction and trial seem very desira- 
ble, eBpccially in a cimnlry like ours, where Ibcre is 
»uch a diversity in climate, soil, and aspect, as well as in 
the various demands (brlong and &nc wool, milttoD,&c. 

Two-atOKT SaHiP Bian.-^Tiiese are made so as lo 
have two floors under one ronr, thus doubling the ac- 
commodatioDS, with a small increased e.'ipciisc in build. 
Ing. A shed, [ndjoining 
a. hay barn) 18 by ^e 
feet, with 13 feet posts, 
will furnish room for 
two flocks of Hixty each, 
Including the space for 
feeding boTOK. The bD' 
ncxed Haure repreaenta 
one larf^ enough for 
hay at one end. It is 
25 by 34 feet, wilh Vi 
feet at tbe riglit end for 
hay. 'WUero ririnR 
ground canniit 1>e bad, 
« raised Bscent, as in the 
cut, 1b made for enter- 
ing the upper story. The upper floor should he mn(ch. ' 
ed, lo prevent the liquid manure from driiipinR through 
ou the sheep belotv. The hoselncnt has double doors, 
to OS to admit hacking in a cart or «led. A folding 
plank is opened in tbc upjier floor, thrnuKli which the 
manure is pnited in loaillng. Tbc bay is pitched in 
through the door at the right. 

Sheltee for Shekp. — L. A. Morrell, one of the best 
sheep raisers in Ihe United Slates, has found that he 
saves a ton of hay fur every hundred sheep, by good 
shelter. He found that the increaw in tlio amount of 
ivool was IjMO lbs. in four clips. The increased num- 
ber of lambs exceeded a hundred a year. 



TOE ClIBTIOT BREED OF SHEEP. 




Throw tbc whole Into flpures;. 
One thousand sheep, as commonly wintered, cost 

a dollar per head, or $!,< 

One-lhird of this saved by shelter, is $S33 

Fllty I'heep naved in the 1,000, (2 each,.. . 100 
Increased weight and increoKd value by 

shelter, one-tenth of the whole, 200 

Increase in Heece, say 100 lbs,, BO 

Increase in lambs, say GO, 60 

Total, $748 

This cxlimnle Is founded on an actnal trial, and i 
amount would nmply pay tmry yrar all cant of suita 
sheds — not counting the comfort and sallsfaclioD of s 
ing the animals live and thrive — nor the comfort 
knowing tliat one 



TUK AnEOFSnEEI- 

ThPBge of sheep may 
known hv tlia (Vi 
teeth. Tliev are R 
nimilicr, anil apiienrl 
1st vear. all of a sni 
sine; In ilie 2d veir, i 
2 middle ones fall o 
and ihuir [ilacc is » 
pliedby new teeth. nh 
may lie easily diti 
gniiilied by their l*i] 
size. III Ihe 3d yciir 2 other MUnll teelli, I oocach U 
fall oul , and are replaci'd by 2 larjrer ones ; so that tit 
arc nnw 4 large teeth in the middle, ami 2 polnled d 
on each siile. lu the 4l]i year, the large twth »r< 
in number, and only 2 small ones ivniain, 1 at rath ■ 
(pf tlir rauRc. In the 'jlh year,the remaining imnll Ic 
nro lost, and the whulo front teeth are larpc. In the 
year, the whole begin to be worn; and in the 7tli jf 
sinnclimiis sooner, wimc llill ont, or arc broken. I 
said that the tectli of ewes begin to decay af five or i 
those of wethers at seven, and tboae of'rams at eip 
Sheep sometime! cootinjie strong and productive 
til f'lurlcen or even sixteen years old, and occa 
Daily longer. 
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SHADB TREE a. 



Pbot. Wtuoit, In BliLchwood's Haj^iizlne, askg: " Id 
^t one imaginable attribute, that it ought to poBseu, 
■ trCL>, prafi deficient f Light, Rliade, shelter, cool- 
■Si, freshness, music — all tfie colon of the riiinliow, 

dew and dreams dropping tbrougb their niiibrageous 

twilight at eve or moro-^he grave, 1^ jcoppice, the 

vood, the foreit — dearly, 

and after a di&rent flub- 

loD, do we lore you all I 

And love you all ire ihall, 

while our dim eyea can 

catch the glimmer, our 



dull < 



> the a 



r of 




e lesTe* — or our imagi- 
nation bear at midnight. 
the far-off awaylng of old 
branches groaning in the 

And jet with vhat anl- 

tmcndl; is everj fragment 

of onr wild, rich, natural 

plAntationi assailed t^ the 

— w settler: till nothing is 
t to ahelter the newly 
■cted dwelling tiotn the 

bnming, bleacliiog snn — 

and how many of the older 

homes, which ought to be 

now richly embellished 

with thcw most pcrfuct of 

all rural adommeula, are 

repulsive fW>m their bloak- 

ness- exposed to torrid re- 
' fli>c!ion indogdays, andto 
'. drifting snoira and whis- 

1' fling trindii at midwinter. 
And yet all the endless in- 
tenDJKtare of intricacy, 
' and b;^aal}', and richness, 
- and gracefiilness, to say 
: nothing of real, aubslanlial 
' comfort, may be had with 
: scarcely more Ihaa the 
1 trouble of planting the 
trees, even under the most un&vorabic circumstances. 
Why should not every settler and land-clearer be 
willing to leave a, few of the best selected maples and 

COOKING FOR TUE SICK. 

Chic«es, Bkev, OS Veal Bhotu.— Cat up the chick- 
en, or an cqoal quantity of lean veal or beef, and boil 
', with two ipoonsfull of washed rice, until tender. Then 
'■ keep it covered in o bowl or pitcher, for use. Wlier 
' mnled, add crumbs of crackers or cold bread, with i 

little salt. It is very palatable for a sick person. 

Water Gbiel. — Boil a pint and a half of perfectly 
; clean water, in a pertectly clean vessel ^ add It gradually 
: to a mixture of two spoonfuls of Indian meat in three 
! qwonfuls of water, in a bowl. Then pour the whole 

' ' ' ) the vessel and boil it nearly half an hour, 

_;. Skim it and season it with salt, irhen ad- 

! lutaable, one quarter of milk added and boiled up once, 
I nukes it more palatable to some. 
I AaaowaooT. — Add a teaspoouful of the powder to a 
I tablespoontVil of cold water, rubljing it smooth. Add | 
I • ipoonful of warm water, and again stir It (ill pcr- 
i fe^tlj smooth. Then pour on half a pint of boiling na- 
' t^r. and stir it till transparent. It may be seasoned 
, *lth salt, or lemon juice and sugar, or sugar and nut- 

»«;, with a little milk. 
PiajiDA. — Split a Boston cracker, place it in cold I 

•■Iter In a pint basin on the fire, with a dozen rnisins. 

The moment it boils, remove it D-om the fire, and add | 

I'D or three liim|is of lo.-if sugar, and nutmeg, If de- 

■red by the patient. This is much better than to crufh 
'■ the cracker, and is one of the most agreeable and nou- 



lindens, ashes and sycamores, elms and birches, among 
the forest myriads which fall bclbre his axe, to make 
an attractive home for his children, even if he should 
foi^et that a handsomely adorned dwellitif; would give 
him a higher price for his land I And why will not 
every land owner in the older districts be willing to 
plant at least Ice trees per 
year for the same pur- 
pose I Half the time now 
consumed with reading the 
Interminable debates of 
Congress, would be enough 
to change the whole a 
pcarance of the country 
ten years, in half the States 
of the Union, to say no- 
thing of the improvement 
on t lie manners and morals 
of the people. 

A less wild, and more 
caltivnied and finished ap. 
pearance, is given to 
grounds composed chiefly 
of native trees, by inter. 
mixing a lew of the tlncst 
exotic-i, or rarer natives. 
The Hagnoliaij are much 
admired (or this purpose. 
The accompanying ligurc 
is an exact i>ortrait of a 
tree of the Chinese ITIiite 
3Bngnolia, fourteen years 
old, and twenty feet high, 
etandiiig on the grounds of 
A. J. bow.si5o. nt New- 
burgh, N.T. There were 
over three thousand blos- 
toms open upon it at once ; 
and for the last ten years 
it has never fhilcd in a single 
season, to produce a " 
display of biossonis. 
,^^ "■ GttAPEs, — Every farmer, 

and indeed every person 
who has* yard, and the. aide of a building on which It 
may be trained, should have an Isabella grapeviuc. In 
a fiiw years it will furnish a plentiful supply of grupes. 

■e only 

Toast Water. — Very few know how lo make 
water right. Toast the bread carefully to a full l>r 
hut Dot in the least burnt. If nut enough toasti- 
will taiile raw; if too much, it will he bitter. I 
while hot Into cold water, and It will be Dlmoi.t li 
dialuly ready for use. Boiling water renders it ia> 

Beef Tea. — This is ginM to patients when very low, 
and has remained on the stomach when nothing else 
could, and succeeded when other means have failed. 

Cut lliin a pound of lean fresh beef, place it in a j: 
or bottle, add a little salt .and place it for one hoar in 
kettle of boiling water. Then, hy straining it, a gnli of 
pure, nourishing lii|Uid will be obtained. Bi'gin with a 
teaspoouful, and hicrcasc it as the stomach will bear. 

Destbotiko Casada Thistles. — A great number of 
persons, the writer included, -have conijittttly iltitriiyrit 
large and thickly matted patches of Canada thistles, in 
one season, at a trifling cost, thus: Flow deeply and 
thoroughly once a month, beginning hytbc first of su 
mer. The plants arc thus kejit smothered ; they cam 
breathe ; and the whole bed of roots dies. At the last 
pluwln;:, the Eoil will be clean, luellow and loose, and 
lu the best condition for sowing wheot. IVarrantt ' - ' 
lofaiI,ir well done— /At ;)n(cA tritt be killid furn 

Never feed a hog unground or uncooked food. 
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E Hofal Botanic Gardfi s a( Ken in Fri,Und have 
been for the l«st Im veari public proptrf^ thrown open 
Tur tile beneSt or the public, nod augtiictitcd by larioua 
additions, till tltc; now comprise about two hundri'd 
acres. They contala almost cvcrj- thing that is inter- 
esting, and valuable, and magnillccnt, anil extraordi* 
nary, in the vegelablc world. Amoi^ other things, 
they have over twenty glass structures for plant houses, 
the largest of which la the enormous building conlnin- 
ing the palm trees, which cost about $200,000. It is 
thus described in the Horticulturist: " It consusts of a 
centre and two wings, (as von will see by the above 
figure.) Tho whole length is 3H3 feet ; the centre is 100 
feet wide, and OR feet high ; and the wings 60 ti'ct wide, 
and -to feet high. It is entirely constructed of iron, 
stone, brick, and sheet Klass — not a piiriiele of wood 
being about It, Tho roof Is circular. The iron posts are 
inserted In great Cornisli granite blocks. It is heated 
by 12 furnaces, and by liot-walcr pipes and tanks, car- 
ried beneath the floor. The a^regate length of these 
pipes is abont Ave miles. The smoke from the furnaces 
nvcyed through a subterranean flue, in a brick tui>- 



ncl, 6 (tet Ijtgh, (through which one may coitveik 
pasa,) to (he distance of about 400 feet, where i 
namental shall or tower is erected, 90 feet high. 1 
lop of this chimney and lower is a reservoir, to ■ 
I he houses with water; andatils base is a coal 
and fW)m this the coal is conveyed on a railroad thi 
I the Innnel alluded to. In the centre of the build 
I a gallery 30 li-'et high from the floor, asccoded by 
ral staircase. From this gallery the plants ate < 
watered over the lop; sua the taller plants are 
easily examined, and app<>ar to mueh better adva 
than from the floor level. It is really a chanuing 
which you have from this gallery,' looking do« 
magnificent Palms, Sugar Canet, Cotnanut Trti. 
great SIrtlilzIa aiigi"!", and many rare aud bea' 
tropical trees, in the most healthy and luxurUut c 

" It affords one some poBilive idea of tropical vc 
tion. The plants are nil in tubs, so that each <• 
plnci'd where il ought tc) be, and can be moved abo 
circunistanci'S may rcrtnirc. All the pillars in the I 
are clothetl with cliiuiiig plants of variety and bcai 



TIME REQUIRKD FOR COOKING. 



Beef, large roasting piece, 4 hours. 

medium roasting piece,..., 3^ " 

Mutton, leg or saddle, 2i " 

shoulder or loin )| " 

Teal, fillet (or ham,) 4or5 " 

loin or shoulder, 3or Sj " 

neck or breast, nearly 2 " 

Lamb, hind quarter, 2 " 

fore quarter, 2 " 

leg, H " 

shoulder and breast, 1 " 

Pork, leg, 3 " 

thick uparerib, 2 " 

thin sparerib, . .. li " 

loin, 2 ■' 

pig, 3 or four weeks old,.., li " 

Turkey, large to small 11 to 3 " 

Goose. fuUg'rown, 2 " 

young, 1 " 

Duck, ilol " 

BrcKWHEAT Cakes, after stand Ins to r'le .t'l night, 
e much improved by adding, just before baking, sour 
can) and salieralus — say a teacupful to a quart of bat- 
r. This makes Ilicm richer and lighter. Good for 
keen appetites on frosty mornings — and not bad for any 

RS C-iKKS. — Two teacups of bullermilk, one of 
cream, previously sweetened with sa Iec rata s, one 
tltblespoonful of molas.<ieii, and Indian meal to make It 
nearly as stiff as nmflins. Sake half an hour. Eaten 
with great eiulv by those who have trli'd it. 

CooKlso Tox.iTOES.—Thc great error is in not cook- 
ing them lung moveh. They should cook slowly, and 
never for less tluin three hours. 



To UAKK Kisses, — Beat whiles of three or four 

to stiff IVoth; add one-half pound pulverized whit 
gar, and a few drops of essence of lemon. Of 
drop a Icaspoonful on white paper, and place on 
lered tins, and dry iu a moderately heated stove. 
and eat. 

Ka.'I'berrt SiBfp.— To every quart of fruit a 
pound of sugar, and let it aland over night. In 
morning boll and skim it for half an hour; then s 
it through a Hjinnul Iwg, and pour U into bottles, « 
must be carefully corked and scaled. To each b 
adil, if you please, a liitle brandy, if the weather 
warm as to endanger Its keeping. 

RABPBEitKi ix». — Take one pound loaf snga 
everv pound oflVult j bruise tliero together in your 
serving ]ian wilh a silver spoon, and let ihi-ni t\a 
gently for an hour. Wlien cold put them into ; 
jars, nnd lay over them a piece of paper saturated 
Iirandy ; then tie thein up so as carefully to excludi 
air. 

HL'CKBERnT Sthup,— We are indebted to a ft 
for the following receipt for making blaoklierry sy 
This syrup is sild to be almost a sprcllic for the sun 
complaint. In lfUI2 it n-as snecessfHil in more than 
case of cholera. To Iwo quarts of juice of blnckhcr 
add one pound loaf sugar, half an ounce nutmegs, 
.in ounce cinnamon, pnlvi'r!7.ed, half an ounce cU 
quarter of an ounce alspice. pulverized. Boil all 
gether for a sborl time, and when cold, add a pi: 
fourth proof brandy. Frmn a teaspoonfiil to « * 
glass, according to the age of the patient, till relie 

Sausaoks.— The best proportions are 3 lbs. salt 
sage, 10 07.. pepper, to every one hundred poi 



chopped m 

Egqs, wl 

i tenrrf., wi 
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ALDBRNBT CATTI.I1 



.Iderney Covfa bftvc formerly been famed for three 
es— for prodncing exceedingly rich milk— for tlie 
e»a of th<:ir silc — and for destittitioD of bcanly in 
" Except in Hampshire," »>« Youatt, " they are 
only In gcntteincu'B parks and pleasure icrounds, 
icy maintain their occupancy tliere parti) on ac 

of the 
ta of their 
and the 
inantity of 
- which it 
, but more 
the dtmln 
sixc of tho 
If. Their 



accounts, i^,?iL' 

is thought ';W 

liable that - ,>^;f -» 

iew from U'^lM' 

vaMfait or ^ ,,1 '1'/' 



liatance " 
i animal, 
gh small, 
Toraclona 
The 



richucv is an 
in tie obtained 



cd, alTording 

any othtr cob men- 13 an insiance 01 odl 01 

on record, uhichalTordcd mnetecn puondi of but 

r week for tlirec snccesane ireelcs 

fain a few years, an association of farmers in the 

of Jersey, have made great IniproTementa in thix 

By sclcclSns tlie very l)est sliMp<'d animals to 

from, tliey liavc )>een able to raiae a iitw race, 

y snpcrior in appearance and in fattening qualities, 

old Alderneys, wiihont lewicning tlieir milklug 
rties. Sonic of the improved breed have afforded 
en pounds of butter [icr week, and ten pouniU 
more common during the spring and summer 
IS. The old stock appL^ar to be scarcely hardy 
h for our more northern Slates. Tho new sort 
r not to liave been yet introduced. 

an Cows. — The volnc of milch cows isi depending 
eral circumstances, such an the i|uaniily of milk 
ci-d, the bntlcr it will make, the time of going 
nd the gentleness of dis]>osition, ease of milking, 
It Is not always the smoothent and Imnilsomr^ 
liat arc tho bcf't milkers; on the contrary, a dis- 
>a to take on fat is mrely found combined wilh 
milking quililiea. In Engfand. the Ayrahires are 
bvoriles as nilliiers ; hut there, as here, oeeasional 
ces in all breeds arc found, where large quantities 
k are producol. In tliiii ciumiry, cnnxlderable 
slon ha< taken place as to the rc^neotive inilklng 



c found in Mr. Colnmn'a 4th Report. 
of both kind;, to xlionr the immense 
is in proBt, between keeping good cow 



SELiETinn Cbdaked Cattle. — If the potato 01 
pic IS near the mautb, (ascertained by feeling the m 

draw it out from ! 

Ding the arm 
down and sciz. 
ing it with the 
lagers, prevent- 
hig the animal 
from biting by 
propping (be 
month ojH'u 
with a plow ele- 
vis, held lirmlv 
by two men. A 
strongbox .made 
^ onpnrpo»e,open 
1 at top Mid boi. 
;^;,.tom, with pro- 
Jeelii^ pieces to 
hold It by, is still 
Wttef. The 

writer epeaUs 
from experi- 
ence, having of- 

the potato from 
cows' throats. 
Bnt when low 
down, it may be pushed into the stomach by means of 
a tarred rope an inch in diameter, with a hall oftow ai 
one ind as larcc as a hen's e^, bound wilh soft leuilier. 
A wooden rod of any kind is dangcroni, and usually 
ruptures the gullet and kill^ Ihc cow. 




To PaOHOTE THE IIeALTH or BT( 

ally, one part of palt wilh four, I 
'ood asbea, and give the mlxtui 



1 



of stock, SI 



:r and winter. 



K.— Mil, 
to different liintls ' 



^8 tbei 



1.8., Mr. Nfflint 



tile, and leudK to keep them in a healthy condiii 

is said to be good against liola in horses, murram lu j 

cattle, and rot in sheep. 1 

Horseradish root is valnalile for cattle. It creates | 
an appetite, and is good for various diseases. Some 
give it to any animal that is unwell. It is good for o.ien : 
troubled with the hent. If animals will not eat it volun- I 
tarily. cut it up line and mix it wilh polatoea or meal. I 

Feed atl animals regularly. They not only look fur I 
Ihi'ir food at the iinual lime, bnt the stomach' indicates | 
the want at the stated ]>eriod. Tbereforc feed, morn- : 
hig, noon, and evening, as near the same time as possible. . 

Guard against the wide and injnrioiis extremes of 
saliating witl; e:(eeSB and starving wilh want. Food 
should 1>e of a suitable iiiiality, ana projiortioned to ilie 1 
growth and fattening of animals, to their production ir 
young and milk, and to their Ial)or or exerclBC. Ani- 
innU tliat lalwr need fir more fbod, and that wliicii i! 
more uutrilious, llian those that are idle. 

Guard all dcseriptions of stock against cold and ej. 
posure, especially against cold storms of rain, Ueet niuj 
damp Buow, and against tying out on Ihe cold grouted ii 
cool nights, ill the spring and ilill. 

In a dry lime, see that animals have a good supply of : 
pure water. When Ihc fountains are low, tbey diiu' 
the drainings of fountains, streams, and passages of wj 
ler, which are unwholesome. 

If barns and stables are very tight and warm, vei 
lilatc in mild weather, even in winter. 

In fbcding animals on apples or roots, begin wilh 
small quantity and gradually increase it. It would be 
better to have all changes in food made gradually, when , 
lliere is a material difTerence in the nature of Ihe food ; ' 
OS from hay lo gross, and Ihc reverse ; from much fodder | 
to much grain, end tlie reverse. — .'inier. VetiTinarii 
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"LADT aZFFORD." 




n>FBES from 



IE nbove cnt is a e-iumI po or n n o Tired liv 

.-, M. AiDKiDoe, or fftlliurafli'ld, M., nnd non <i«ii. 
pd by Mr. S. A. Gilbert, of Eait Hamillon, N. Y. 
Her sire ivaa the well known hnrno " CrifTiird MtirRiin." 
She hits great depth tLiid es parity ofeliciiE. mid rrmnrk- 
""'• miisenlar dL-vylopmcnt, combined with jnslncss of 

nORSES OF THE ASCIE.VTS, 

E pnrpoMs to wliicli the Humnn horse wems to 
e been most onmnmnly npplied. were Ihuw; "f wiir 

and the elinriiit rnce. VirjirH tieseriptlun of the wsr 
a 19 parlieiilarly fiin', nnd presents tniich of llie 

liveliness and Invlh of o pielorial representation. 



Pliny says that tho rara iV\'---^- n . .....'■,... .-.f n 

liorse; and Buffiin remarks, liiiii ■ ili:=, 

lii.i eirs point fiirward; whpn l^itij . ■! ■■'m 

mil when nnnry, one oar in-iut'n \ m ii'l. .ir.l .m^itHT 
backward. Every horw, hcadrts, turns hh car to ihat 
■idu tram which he lirara a noi^c ; and when i^mck from 
bi'liinJ, he tHrnBhinearsbackn-nrds. Thpnoli'inofflrp 
rolliiijt within his nostrils, is higldy descripliTC of tlio 
uiitnral apptrarance of these orpnna when tlie nninial 
'phs or is ninch cicited. Thia is necasSoncd by llio 
usual flow of blood, which becomes distinctly Tisible 
llirongli the (Inp niembraiie with wiiidi the nontrils arc 
lined. The thieknesa of the mttne is noticed both by 
'""TO and Colnmeila. 

tie training of tlie horse, both for war and the race, 
n to iiavc occ n pie il mneii lime and attention, and to 



fonable man. Blie has grpat spirit and fire, 1 
withni Ko murli inteiiljn'nec and gentleness, that a JUj 
[ or child can mfcly drive her. 

have lii-en condneted Willi a degree of skill which coaU 
not have heen nlluined without considerable study ami 
experirmv. Tin.' steed, sav. Virgil, should first be » 
cnslimifd to see, wilhoiil fear, the arms of the warrim 
ill llelit, and to eiiiinrc t lie clangor of the truihpel,* 
listen to the bridlcN rnltling in Hie Mails, nnd to bos 
Che rninbliiii: of the chariots over tlic ground. Via 
vet a cull, ho sh.mid be soothed by kiudly lonea &«« 
iii.i niiisler's voice, and gently patted on liic neck, A 
he eonics lo re]iiicc in iK'ing commended and fl»lter*i 
At Ilie beginning of his fourth year, he must be tralKd 
j to run in the ring with niensnred pncc, to bend his 1^ 
1 with ease, and to nrnnco in "changeful curves." Hb 
I sived ninst Iw gradually increased, till he seems toehit 
leiijte lliu wind of he flees with ardor through the lenl 
I meadow, unconscious of ills reins, skinitning so lighl^ 
'I OS warcelir In print the surface of the sand. 

I AHer Iwving been thus (rained, the poet directs thai 
■I the animal shonld lie plonlifully fed nilh corn and olhtr 

II fodder, until the Ixidy hecoiuca large and robust) bat. 
he remarks, if jianipfTed with com Iwriirc being trained, 

|| he wit! Iieeomc htgh-mellled, nnd will, even, Ihougb 
held, relvl ngiiinM the lasJi and the curb. Nothin([. he 
flirllier remrnks, will more improve the strenflh of Ibe 
males, than to kiep tiieui a|iart frnm tho females. 

] ITeivei" — Althongli there la no remedy fur Bovero (— . 
jj ofhi-avCB, yethors'js nuiy be so fiir relieved that Ihrf 
, may a|i|ienr to lie cured, while under gi«id nian.ij|cement.| 
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KENDALL'S CHEESE PBESS. 

>«e cut repTEiPBti an approved che»c preu, for 
'w Jiew-York Slate Agricultural Society awnrd- 
Irst preiniiim in 1848, and is, vc learn, generally 
tbc cOtintieH of Herkimer, Oneida, be., in thui 
la coQltniclioii I? a cninbinitlon of hireni work' 
iher, aud so arranged as to gire any deiirt'd 

of pressure. A suspfntlod weiglil of ' 

' ' - - ■" 'ent to (rivB a pri'?»iirc of U 

c Albany Agri- 




HOHSE-POWERS. 

The Btrcnjttli of hones ii successfully applied Id propci- 
ing machinery of rarions kinds. Sutionary powers, uti 
the plan or the horizontal wheol and inclined plane, or 
some of the Tarious npplicalioM of the principle of ihe 
lover, have been used many years; but it is only vriiUin 
a few years llmt m uch attcnilon baa been given lo tliose 
of a pi'ilable character. The beat of this docriplion 
are coostrnctcd on what U called (he ■' endless chain '' 
plan, which poassagc* the ailvanlaee of applying tlie 
weight and strength of thu liorie In the auiallest prac- 
licaMe space. They are TDadc for the um of either one 
or two horses at Ihc same lime, according to the poner 
reiiuired. They arc n»cd for threshing xmin, sawing 
wood, and other purposes. Thej are manufacturtd in 
t}iU city, A-om wljf ncc great nutahcrs have been seut to 
all parts of the country. 



SIMPLE REMEDIES. 



kCBK. — Laudanum and sweet oil on cotton wuoi. 

Into the ear. 

i, — Sosk the feet in warm natcr, pare ofT as 

1 possible the homy pari of the corn, then lay 

a moistened voter, and again upon this a jiiece 

skin, with a hole cut through it Ihe sli:o of the 

cncw the moist waftfr twice n day, and in a very 

a the cur[i will work out. This euro !s complete. 

Btino. — Apply mud. 

womM. — Apply rejieatedly a paste of common 

der with water. 

lEH. — If the akin is not broken, camphor in 

rill soon reinure soreness anil inliuniniitlon ; if 

. is broken, applycold water repeatedly; if largo 

ifiil, apply warm water, 

a. — -Sniall burns are completely cured in flflecn 

., by holding on a piece of ice or anuw, if applied 

f, before inmunedany. 

Pino Blood feom a Citt.— Apply lint, or Hour 

xo A Cut, — Sewing up a cut, by taking a line 
ito tbe iDsensible Bkin, froni each stile alleruulely 
I the CQI, will cure it uxiiall^ In onr.juartcr the 
lerwise required for Its healing. 
a FRoii Ctts, are rapidly liealed by means of 
slanca sold by druggists and known as Cmi/.'e 

or Mad Doo. — n^ash and clennse the wound at 
id apply to every part dry nitrate of silver or 
lualic. Every family shunld have ii attck of it. 
■troys both tlie poison and the flesh !t touches, 
omes away. If the wound is deep, sharpen the 
hat it may reach every part. William Tounlt, ] 
af the celebrated treallBCS on dogs, cattle, &c., 
caledly bltl«n durieg hisllfelime Ijy mad dogs, 
s, &c., bot always cured the wounds in this 



Croup, — Ipecac and nilre has proved Immediately 
cfTectual in all cases, and in n nmltltude of instances in 
the family of rlie writer. Let it be prepared by the 
drufrgist. and the precise slxe of tlie doses carefully ob- 
served—to bo repealed evefy quarter hour till vomiting 
is produced . 

SlcsTARU Flastebs arc admirable fbr any local in- 
flaiuiuatory rtiacasc, as phvrify, tuariachr, &c. They 
are olten prepared wrong. The best wuy is to mii 
eijual portions of ground muslard and Indian meal, and 
then pour *nA*ii7injr water, 60 as In make a thick pa Jtc. 
Si)read i( on cotton clolli the intended siie, and llicn lay 
oil its face a piece of hookmuslin or luce, 'wbieh will pre- 

B LIST E as are ei|ually cHleacioiis and Incomparably 
le,ti severe, when tlie plaster is removed before the hlia- 
ter has become filled, and while large white pimples are 
just making their appeamnce. Cabbage leaf is then 
upjiHed, and llje lilislcr fllla iu a few hours, and is at- 
tendeii wiili verj- little pain. 

Revere BrsHS. accompanied with blistering or the 
removal of the skin, may be healed by Ihe following 
ndmirable remedy, Pulvcrine the soft portion ofa slice 
of brmd, and boil it with swcl-I milk till it forms a soft 
pnsle. Spread It on a cotton cloth, and lay over ihe 
Burflicc of this poultice a piece of hooknilislln, and then 
grease it with clean lard, loprevent atickiDStolhesore, 
Thenj before applying, sprinkle thlnlv and evenly over 
Jta hitle morphine and sugar of lead. This forms a 
very soothing and hi^aling application. 



HEMEBIES FOR TOISONS. 
Preybstive, — Sec thai every vial or paper of mcai- 
cine in Ihc bonse is accurately and conaplcuously mark- 
ed, to prevent mi^dakes. If not already done, let tbe 
reader throw down this Almanac at otice, and before 
eating another meal, or sleeping anolher wink, mark 
every thing in the honse immediately. If there is any 
uncertainty about any thing, throw it (ar away. For 
the want o'f thia care, nearly all Ihc deaths (hat occur 
from poifKiiiing originate. 
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DESIOH FOR A BRACKETED F AHM-HOnBB. 






^.s 'bed TT'-.-^Li tn *Siit4td ab^ne tfain 
j> -r-Llcred fiv-& tJM p«— fP dincllv •!« 
•.Lt rji*'- 4>T Tbe nit i^iag laigE 
T-« 1 »{*?=-■ -f t»— -*. wl.ieh mar he i 

Li f-^-1.1 » -'.rz:A-i c-a itt rear roof. 
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IBBiaN FOR A COTTNXRT HOUSE IN IBE FOINTBD BTTLS. 



ble, solid, nnpretending country house, with an 
BubstAHlial comfort tod refinement, Indicating 
rtit domestic life in the country, Ib exhibited by 
i£a. The broad and massive veranda — the full 
story, oTersbodowed by the overhanging cuvcs — 
P roof, to sbed the tioow, and uQbrd a well vcn- 
■■■ , AHA 




blinds, the slati for tht» are made 
rider and bolder than usual, and the 
diutter 19 Btoined or painted a ricli 
or dark oak color. 

igh mainly arranged for comfort, the 
not witiiout elegance. Thus, tbe " 
ball, being 
by Ertair, 
■ nnc apartment, 
ng connected with 
u-y of 



t, large register, mnning through the baiement and ei 
lering by the floor or side of tbe green^houie. 

Tbe second floor contains Hve large and excellent 
bed rooms, witb a dressing room OTcr the chiua cloiiet, 
and a bath room over the pantry. The bed room o 
the ball is lighted by a floe oriel window, projecting 
over the IJront 

This de^n de- 
mandi solid walla, 
either of sE 
of brick, colored 
or covered 
cement, 
bight of then 
In the first story is 
tbirtocn Rxt; '" 
tho second, ni 
fbct. If bnilt with 
hollow walls, It 
will need i " 
ring, and the par- 
titions bL'ing eipht 
Inch nails, it nill 
be nearly Are ! 

Croof, and may be I 
uilt about as I 
cheaply with li rick 
as with wood. — 
The cost, Gnishdl , 
in the very l>c:,it 
manner, would be 

thousand doll 
BDitDiMOR. — Tlie following 
composition is said to bo not only protccliv 
against Are, bnt to render brick work ini]ict 
-,ime is slacked with hot \ 

then passed, in a senii-fiuid state, through a 
fine sieve. Tako sii 
qnarts of this fine lime, 
and one tinart of cli'ai 
rock salt for each gallon ; 
ofwaler,llie| 



Wash ! 




CORN FOR 

' the most profitable crops which the firmer can 
t com for fwlder. Every one which we have 
. who has tried it the right way, declares he 
posably do withont this crop; one ton of the 
>dder bi'ing nearly double the valnc of common 
Ik fodder. One of onr neiglibors lately aimnred 
he would rather have three tons of this for bii 
ban four tons of tlie l)est bay. And yet, we 
peBtedl y raised it at a dollar and a half per ton 



FODDER. 

Dimtion'. — Plow and hnrrow — furrow with a one- 
horse plow in onedircction, 2i or 3 ft. apart — ?trcw from 
ahalf-Whcl hBml-basket,attlicratcol^lhrecbtishclsof : 
seed per acre, along the flirrows — cover with a linrrow 
or cultivator run lengthrfise — pass tbe one-horse riilti- 
vator between the rows when tbe com is a foot Iiip;li : 
all the weeds will soon be wnothered by the com, ni.d 
no hoeing is needed. Mow, bind, and dryvcry tboronph- < 
iy. Make very small stacks, to pro^-ent heating——" ' 
well . Fonr to six tons are yielded by one acn.' — 
stalks being fine, all are eaten. Do not sow broitdcairt ' 
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BBHEFITB OP AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 



That most excellent maxim, *' make yourself aegttainh 
ed with the business of your profession j*' is no less 
applicable to the Farmer, than to men in other yoca- 
tions. The qnestion very properly arises here, how 
can this knowledge be most readily acquired ? We an- 
swer, by observation, by conversation with, and by 
reading the writings of each other. *' See what others 
are ahouty" was the advice of a very snccessfal &rmer 
and stock-breeder. This shoald be done by every op- 
portunity. There are some, who are inclined to dis- 
trust information derived from books and papers; yet 
they would not hesitate to adopt the same ideas if com- 
municated by conversation. Is not this distrust, then, 
owing to an ilUfonnded prejudice and jealousy t But 
while we would urge the importance of inquiry, we 
would by no means advise a credulous assent to every 
story which may be heard or read. The minds of far- 
mers should be ho enlightened that they may be capable 
of judging for themselves, and by a careful discrimina- 
tion, 1^ able to select what is really usei\il and appli- 
cable to (hfir peculiar condition. It is only by observa- 
tion, by READING, 8TDDT, COMPARISON, and REFLECTION, 

that this important faculty of discrimination can be 
acquired. 

We recommend Agricultural Papers, as furnishing 
the best medium of communication among farmers. It 
is not the province of these papers to assume the cha- 
racter of arbitrary teachers. They should rather be 
regarded as furnishing to farmers a medium for the mu- 
tual interchange of ideas on the various subjects of 
practical husbandry. Each gives his views, his practice, 
or the results of his observation. These remarks, thus 
embodied and disseminated, furnish every man in turn 
an opportunity of comjiaring his own ideas and prac- 
tices with those of others, by which truth can hardly 
fail of being perceived. 

In choosing an agricultural paper, it becomes an im- 
portant object to obtain that one which furnishes the 

GREATKST AMOUNT OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. The 

more extensive the circulation of a imper,and the greater 
the fiwnber of practicaf farmtrs engaged in its corres- 
pondence, the greater, of course, are its faciiitie.s for col- 
lecting and disseminating information, and the stronger 
are the inducements for patronage. Among the nu 
merous agricultural pai)ers of the country. 
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" THE CULTIVATOR • 

must be considered as holding a prominent position. 
The number of different contributors to this publication 
in the course of the year, is very large; embracing .some 
of the most successful farmers and gardeners of every 
State in the Union, as well as several in Europe, the 
Canadas, New-Brunswick; Nova Scotia. &c. These 
extensive facilities of correspondence, together with the 
advantages furnished by all the English and Scotch pe- 
riodicals, enable the conductors to render the Cultiva- 
tor a most valuable organ of communication to the far- 
mers of every section of the country. The discoveries 
of scientific men, so far as praoticaHy tested, are from 
time to time made known — notices are given of .ill new 
and useful implements, illustrated by cuts — descriptions 

! and engravings of clioic<» Fruits — im])roved Plans of 
Farm Buildings — and correct Portraits and descriptions 
of Domestic Animals, Horses. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
and Poultry. It is the special aim of the conductors, 
to give PRACTICAL VALCK to the contents of The Culti- 
vator, and the success of their efforts is shown in the 
liberal patronagt; the work has received. The pecuni- 
ary value of a single article, is often ten times more than 

i the price of the volume. 

Speaking of the advantages -of agricultural papers, 
Mr. WiDNEY says: " By re.iding the Cultivator for the 
last eight years, I have derived a cash profit of at least 

fifty dollars per ytar^ in the way of improved cultiva- 
tion and farming economy generally." 

** An intelligent and well informed gentleman from 
the South," says Hon. Z. Pratt, ** once asserttKl that i] 
through the influence of the 'Albany Cultivator alone, ' 



the wealth of that part of the conntry hod been incn 
more than two millions of" dollars." 

Dr. J. TV. Thomson, of Newcastle, DeUiWAK, 
tliat the influence of the agricultural lociety «f 
place, (largely assisted by the circulatidn of agile 
ral papers) has, in ten years, been the meatuiof tfdtri 
the crops, or of adding more tlian a mitiion doiU 
the value of the stock and real estate of that eonnl 

A correspondent in Otsego connt}*, N. T., nys: ' 
ing to the circulation of agricultural papers, prlnd] 
the Cultivator, in this section, within the last ten yt 
a decided improvement in the following, among n 
other things, is observable, viz: The operation of p 
ing is more neatly and tfaoroughlr perfbrmed: I 
attention is paid to making, preserving, and appllci 
■of manures, and an increase in the corn crop to S 
80 per cent." 

Joel Hall, an excellent farmer of imflsm 
TTayne county, N. Y., aim: " I save evary yesi 
least fonr times the cost of subscription, by reading 
Cultivator." 

A farmer in Beaver county. Pa., jsays. that by tlK 
formation derived firom the Cultivator, be has snca 
ed in doubling his corn crop. 

Another says.* " I have received benefit enough fi 
The Cultivator this season, to pay for it five years, 
way of fattening hogs on apples and bran." 

Another, being a*ed to subscribe, said: "It 
saved me more tlian it has cost me. I offered a do 
an acre for mow/ng nty peas ; but seeing a way menti 
ed to gather them by a horse-rake, I tried it, and 
half a day had tn'o and a half acres in snug winrows 

A subjcribtv in Cliautauque county says: *' I hi 
gained enough from two short articles in yourpa}>or, 
pay for it five years. One was to prevent smut in wlie 
since I adopted your rule, I have not raised a head 
it J while one of my neighbors had six bushels of sn 
on two acres." 

PLANTING. 
A Table showing the number of Plants required 
one acre of land, from one foot to twenty-one feet c 
tance from plant to plant. 



Distance. 
Ft. IJi. 



No. 



Diittance. 
Fl. III. 



No, 



jDwiaiice.. 
I Ft. In. 



Na 



1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
4 
4 
5 
5 




6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



43.r)r)0 
10,800 
10.890 
6.009 
4,8-10 
8.. 55*5 
2.722 
2,161 
1.742 
1,440 



6 





6 


6 


7 







6 


8 





8 


6 


9 





9 


6 


10 





10 






1,210 
1,081 
869 
775 
080 
602 
588 
482 
430 
301 



12 





13 





14 





15 





16 





17 





18 





19 





20 





1 21 






m 

2'2S 
19^ 
171 
151 
18£ 
121 

m 

9£ 



WEIGHTS OF EARTHS, METALS, &c. 

of loose earth or sand, weighs 95 poant 

of common soil, weighs 124 pounds. 

of strong .soil, weighs 127 pounds. 

of clay, weighs 135 pounds. 

of mason's work, weighs 205 pounds. 

of distilled water, weighs 62.5 pound 

of cast iron, weigljs 450.45 pounds. 

of .steel, weighs 489.8 pounds. 

of lead, weighs 709.5 pounds. 

of platina, weighs 1.2 8.75 pounds. 

of eop])er, weighs 486.75 i)ounds. 

of cork, weighs 15 pounds. 

of tallow, weighs 59 pounds. 

of oak, weighs 73.15 i>ounds. 

of brick, weighs 125 pounds. 

of air, weighs 0.0753 ])ounds. 

in measuring the height of horses, i 



A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubi(r foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A cubic foot 
A hand used 
inches. 
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EMERY & CO.'S 

LATEST mPHOVED RAILROAD HORSE-FOWSR, 

ASH 

OflBSHOI IHBESHIlie miMlVi kU SEPISIIBI, 



TO Wnifin WAS AWARDED 



THE FIRST PREMIUM 

OP THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



rHE BobBcribeTB are gratified to be enabled to present the public witb the beat possible testimonial 
of tbc Bnpcriority of their Becently Im^rored Railroad Horse-Powers, in the form of tbo First 
Prnnium of tbe New-York Slate Agrioultural Society, at their Annual Fair, held near Albany, on 
he 3d, 4th, 5th, and 0th of 8ept«mber, 1850, where tbey were exhibited each day in competition wilh 
IVbeeler's latest Improved, (still made and sold by na) and the principal other approved Powcra, 
>n the endless chain principle. After being thoroughly examined by a competent committee of 
^rtetical Farmers and Meebanics, the committee (unbiassed by former awards of the Society to some 
rf tbe kinds on exhibition) unanimously awarded the Society's First Frtmiwm, of Money and Di- 
pbma, foEMBitr & Co., for superiority of mechanical conslnictioji, strength, dtirabiUty and power. 
Tbe above out represents this most ueefuf Machine, roB wnicn patent has been SECrREn, iviih 
Ihe latest improvements, embracing some of great importanco, which have su^wtcd themselTcs from 
dme to time, as the various kinds made and sold by us have become oscd, worn, or failed. 

The most important of these consist principally in the new mode of applying the power and mo- 
tion from tbe endless platform to the shaft of the main driving pully, and obtaining the neccppary 
notion for the Overshot Threshing Machine, without crossing of bands or intermediate geaiinp, and 
It the same time dispensing witb tbe small pinions and cogs upon the links of the endless platfurm, 
titteby combining greater strength and durability with lighter friction, wilhont the liability of broak- 
•ge of links, or the wearing of links and pinions, (no small item in the expense of repairs in niosi 
Mher kinds of powers in use.) Tbe farmer or mechanic is enabled to perform a greater amount of 
vork, and to operate them with less expense of power or elevation, as best suits his wishes. 

Tb«y were introdnced to some EODsldcrable extent in the harvests of IMS pnd IMl); and wbererer nu'd, tide 
^ ride with the most approved Powers of other kinds, have given nnqaaliSed salisniction snd been prcrerred. 

The Overshot Thresher and Vibrating Separator, with improvcmenla, have been sold vlth lilcc BuceeEa as llic 
Po*cn. They admit of a level feeding table, Ihus avoldioR accidents, which often occnr with the inclined feert- 
bf board, by preventing hard substances, sticks, and stenca, from gcUini; into the maehinc and breaking Epikea. 
ndangertaig those engaged with them. The cj-tinder shad (cast steel) rues In bronic boxen, which are so made 
l! iH-o parts as easily to l>e adjusted when worn loose, and can with little trouble always be kept tight. The sjieed 
rt the power is such that a larger pnlly Is nscd on the Thresher than on most others— driving stronger, witji H-fs 
Hibilliy of slipping of bands, which last are made of viileani^ed India rubber. The Sci)aralor makes s onmplcle 
■epiralion of grain ttaxn straw, leaving It in best condition for the fanmiU; saving the tabor of several men. and 
king tbe work better. Fanmilla of various sizes, for hand or Ullod to be driven bf Ihe power at the tuime linie. 
'orfhrlher particulars, prices, !tc., see Cntalogue of Albanv Apriculiural Works, Warehouse and Sccil Siorc; 
ratis, oa application by mail or otherwise, to JBMBHT Be CO., 309 k 371 Broadway, Albany, 
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EMERY & CO.'S 

COKNEE HAMILTON, LIBERT, AND UNION 8TS. 

Nob. 359 &. 371 BROADWAY, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 



THE subscribera having long been engaged in the manufaeture, sale, introduction, and 
Agricultural Hacbinery and Impleioents of Husbandry, as also in the Seed trade in the largest 
establiahracnts in New-England; nod for four years past enjoyed a liberal patronage as Proprieton 



of the above establish men t 
in this city, and at all times 
I adopted such improve- 
menta as from obscrration 
and experiment havi 
ed desirable and 
they feel confident tli.i' ilio 
Btoek of Imploment", Mi\- 
chincs. Seeds, ic, nim- 
offered by them, i.^ eciiiol, 
if not superior, to tbut of 
any simifar establishment 
in the country. Their fa- 
cililiea for manufacturing, 
since the erection of their 
extensive works in this city, 
are not excelled by those 
of any olhcr manufactur- 
ers in the United States. 
Warehonse and 
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., ,_:, _ALBANY AGRICULTURAL X 

pi.liiiiik 

\\1 VMflEHOUSe fc«EBBTORE 

II £.111 III 



Seed Store ia one' of the 
most apacious in the city. 
They pledge themselves 
that they will contiuue, u 
heretofore, to recommend 
and sell only sueh articlee 
as are reaiiy worthy rf 
introduction and use, or 
Beeds that are valuable to 
be grown ( and are wilting . 
to stake their reputation u 
manufaeturcra and dealers, ' 
upon the merits and satis- 
faction given by such arti- 
cles as ore aold by them; all 
of which they feel no heai- 
tation in warranting to the 
purchaser. 

Their Descriptive Cata- 
logue, conlaining upwards 
of 100 finely executed engravings, delineating many of the leading articles of the trade, aa also de- 
scriptions and prices, will be furnished gratis to all, on application by mail or otherwise. 

Parnicrs and dealers will find it to their interest to examine our stock and prices, before purchasing 
elsewhere. E M E R T & CO., 

November, 1S50. Nik. 309 ^ 371 Broadum.y, Albany, N. Y. 
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Vol. Vm. 



^Tognia of 3grunltm. 

t in Axricnltnial ImplomenU. 

Ik Tiew of the great attention which has of late 
jeara been devoted to agriculture, the question is 
■ometimes asked — What hnre we gained? The in- 
quiry is a proper one, and deserves serious cons idera- 
tiou; for if all the expense of labor, time and monej, 
which hai been spent in attempting improvcmeot 
has biled, in reCercnce to that end, it is time to pause 
in our career, and either abandon the object of pur- 
Euit, or seek to obtain it by some more practicable 
means. If, on the other band, our eitbrts have been 
in any de^ee suoccasIHiI, it is important to know 
wherein, and at what cost. We should take a care- 
(hl retrospect of our journey, endeavor to measure 
our progress with accuracy, and place such land- 
marks at the different stages, aa will serve as guides 
to those who may come after us. 

We propose to notice in this and succeeding num- 
bers, some of the improvements' in agriculture which 
bftve been introduced in this country within the ob- 
■emtion of many who are still eng«^ed in that 
fanoch of industry. We here use the term improve- 
ment in an economical sense, our design being chiefly 
to show wherein ii^^uity and skill, as applied to 
tht cultivation of the earth, have been made con- 
dadve to a better return for labor. 

Tarioas important paints have been gained in the 
^fbnnt branches of husbandry, though it is in the 
implement department that improvement has been 
■Mat considcuous, and it is to this source that we are 
in a great measure indebted for our improved modes 
<tf tillage. 

Thb Flow may be regarded as forming in part, 
(be bans of agriculture, and for this reason it is pro- 
par to consider, in the first place, the improvements 
ef this implement. We cannot here specify all the 
Aangea which the plow has undergone from the 
Miliest ages. A comparison of the figures repre- 
■Mting the plow mod by the ancient Egyptains, or 
Somans, with those in use among the moat civilised 
Wtioni at tha present day, shows a striking con- 
traM; tbooi^tlMroMeinstaDoes, as with the Moors 
If Aflioo, *oA llw Spanish aettlementa of America, 



in which but little advance has been made from the 
most primitive rudeness of the implement. It is, 
however, chiefly within the present century, that the 
most important improvements in the plow have been 
made. The substitution of cast-iron for the wooden 
mould-board was made in Scotland towards the close 
of the last century, andabout that time considerable 
discussion began in Great Britain in regard to the 
proper construction of the plow. This discussion 
was subsequently CTtcnded to this country, and the 
improvement of the plow became a prominent object 
with our agricultural societies. Still it was several 
years before any matcrisl advance became percepti- 
ble, and it may be safely assumed that the most 
valuable improvements have been added to the im- 
plement within the last forty years, and the greater 
portion of them within much less time. 

The results of the modem improvements in the 
plow, may be comprised under the following heads: 

1. Greater ease of draft. This item alone has 
lessened the expense of plowing in many instances 
fully one half. Formerly, it was common in "break 
ingup" or plowing sward, to use four oxen or horses, 
with sometimes an extra horse as a leader; the man- 
ual force being a plowman, a driver, and, if the land 
was at all stony or hard, a hand to bear on the plow 
in particular places. Lands in the same condition 
are now plowed with two oxen or horses, with only 
one man, who is both plowman and driver, mora 
land being plowed in a day, and at a greater average 
depth, than before. This ease of draft is owing 
partly to the wearing sur&cea of the plow being 
hard and entirely smooth, and partly to the form 
being more nearly that which is calculated to ac- 
complish the work with the least resistance. 

2. Superior execution of the work. A great gain 
baa been effected in this respect. The better con- 
dition in which the soil is left by the improved plow, 
saves much of the expense of after cultivation, and 
insures a much larger return in the crop. In the 
culture of Indian com and other boed crops, tho 
amount of hand labor is reduced at least twenty per 
cent. There is less grass to be subdued by the hoe, 
while at the same time the vegetable and earthy 
matters of the soil are brought into the state from 
which the crop derives the most support. 
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3. Adaptation to special purposes. Something 
has heen gained in this respect. It has been dis- 
ooyered, for instance^ that soils which are too light, 
should be plowed in a different manner from those 
which are too heavy; that rough and uneven lands 
require a different plow from those which are smooth 
and level; and some attention has been given to the 
manufacture of implements best fitted to accomplish 
the various objects desired. This is an important 
point, and the encouraging results which have al- 
ready been attained, should stimulate to further 
exertions in this direction. 

4. Cheapness and durability. It is a gratifying 
and somewhat remarkable fact, that in addition to 
all the above advantages which the improvement of 
the plow has secured, the implement is afforded at 
about half the cost, and is also much more durable. 

The Shovel. — This implement has undergone al- 
most an entire change within the recollection of 
liviAg witnesses. The shovels first used by some of 
our oldest formers were entirely of wood. They were 
made by working down a thick plank, commonly 
of maple, till it assumed as near as possible, the requi- 
site form. Sometimes a thin and narrow strip of 
iron was nailed close to the edge, to keep it from 
being split. To use these shovels the earth had first 
to be thoroughly loosened by the crow-bar and pick, 
and even then, it was not imcommon for one man to 
use a hoe for the purpose of loading a shovel used 
by another. 

This wooden shovel after a while, gave place to an 
iron-shod one. This differed from the first men- 
tioned only in having a plate of iron, about three 
inches wide fastened to the edge. In some of the 
best of this kind, the iron was grooved, and the 
blade of the shovel inserted into the groove. This 
was deemed a great improvement, and when shoveling 
was to be done, the laborer deemed himself fortunate 
if he could be allowed an iron-shod shovel. 

The next improvement consisted in substituting 
sheet iron for the plate or body of the shovel. The 
iron was turned at the sides and top, so as to form 
a rim. A round socket was made near the top, into 
which a straight stick was driven for a handle. In 
other respects the plate was entirely flat, and in 
shape bore little resemblance to the shovel now in 
use. It was, however, thought to be a great ad- 
vance on the former kinds. Still it was but a clumsy 
and inefficient tool, compared with the highly finish- 
ed shovel now made. The blade was sofl, and it 
had so little substance, that in attempting to force 
it into the earth, it soon became so bent and twisted 
as to be useless. 

It may be safely said that a man can, with the 
lame expenditure of strength, perform twice as much 
Work in the same time, with one of our best modem 
■hovels, as he could with either of the kinds before 
described. This important improvement has been 



efiected mostly within the last forty years, and it ii 
not too much to say that the credit of it hdmgi 
principally to a distingoisbed maniifliotiirer of M^ 
sachusetts, whose shovels and spades, for ntilitf 
and value, are unrivalled in the markets eftbe 
world. This is, in &ct, so generally aoknowledgiiii 
that the stamp of '' 0. Axes" is everywhere regarded 
as a sufficient guarranty of the quality of the artide. 

Hat and Makubb Forks. — ^A great improreaMil 
has taken place in these tools. Until within a kw 
years, they were made very heavy and unwieldy. 
The tines were iron, untemperod, and to give thm 
the requisite strength, it was necessary that titcy 
should be large. This not only exhausted the 
strength of the laborer in carrying useless weight, 
but prevented the easy working of the implement 
Notwithstanding their size and weight, they soon 
got sprung out of shape. Manure forks were made 
of rods three-fourths of an inch thick, and they 
would only answer for the coarsest and most fihteos 
manures. 

The neat steel-tempered forks now made by Pll- 
TRiDGE and others, though of not more than hilf 
the weight of those in former use, are much stronger, 
and a man will accomplish much more in a day with 
them and with less fatigue, than with the old kind. 
The manure forks are made with such nicety thtt 
they are used instead of the shovel to a great extent, 
as work can be done with the fork with greater esK 
and despatch. 

The Ax has been the most important implemeDt 
in effecting the first great change in the appearance 
of the country. 

" With the pioneer az what a conqneit it nufde : 
What a field from the forest is won ! 
What regions, reduced from the wildemesa shade. 
Are iiow warmed iu the beams of the sun !*' 

This implement has been greatly improved. No 
"chopper" who has ever used a "Simmons" or » 
" Collins" ax, would willingly go back to the ill- 
shaped things in use fifty years ago. There is alio 
a great advantage in the modern implement on the 
score of efficiency and cheapness. It is a nr^^Tim 
that " necessity is the parent of invention;" and 
the great use required of the ax in this country, 
may have been the chief cause of its improvement; 
at any rate we believe it may be said that the 
" American ax" has reached a perfection unknown 

in the old world. 

• »• 

IIighFabming. — A correspondent of the Ohio 0^ 

tivator states that at the last exhibition of the Staik 

county Agricultural Socictv, the followine acooont 

the produce of 7| acres of land, owned ana w<«ked 

by Wm. Pinn, a " citizen of color," twomilea from 

Massillon, and certified to by J. J. Hoffman and 

Samuel Pease, £sqs., was presented to the Board: 

46 bushels dried sweet com, worth ^,50 fSOT 80 

10 bnsheU common [sweet] cornf t^/tO fSil 

483 doz. brooms, or com fur that nnmber, 09| 301 B 

150 bashels broom com seed, 90e. perbu lOil 

96 bushels com, 2Se , , 900 

SO bushels apples, 96c .*" 5il 

Fodder oatinwted worth. J." itH 
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Maiket Gardeaing and Higk Farming* 

Editors of the Cultivatob — ^I have been taking a 
look at the market gardening and other modes of 
cnltiTating the soil in the vicinity of the city of Bos- 
ton. The amount and profit per acre obtained by 
the systems of culture there practiced, is truly sur- 
prising. 

I first visited the grounds of Georgb Piebge, 
Esq., in West Cambridge. He cultivates twenty- 
nx acres of land, all told. At the time of his pur- 
chase, his land was a light sandy loam, in a worn 
out condition, and would have been called the poorest 
kind of ' plain land.' He has spared no pains to re- 
deem it from sterility. Manure has been largely 
purchased at the city stables, costing $7 per cord, 
when delivered on the farm. His whole annual pur- 
chase of manure amounts to from $800 to $1000. 
In applying it to the soil, the principal rule observed 
18, to put on all that can possibly do good. 

Mr. Pierce considers that a light warm sandy 
loam is the most favorable soil for market gardening; 
and that although at first it may be comparatively 
unproductive, yet, when made fat by high cultiva- 
tion, the crops are sure, and the land is more easily 
worked than heaviei loam. 

Seven acres are principally devoted to the raising 
of fruit. In the apple orchard, the trees stand thirty- 
six feet apart, each way. As they are now mostly 
large trees, the ground is pretty much given up to 
them. A moderate coat of manure is spread over 
the surface each spring and plowed La, without par- 
licular reference to the roots of the trees, but with 
special care to prevent the barking of their trunks. 
All weeds are kept down, that the trees may have 
full possession of the soil. The apples are in conse- 
quence Urge and fiiir, the product is large, and the 
fruit brings top prices in the market. While the 
trees were young and growing, heavier dressings of 
manure were applied to the ground, and the open 
spaoes between the rows were occupied by vegeta- 
bles for the market. By means of this constant 
working of the land, the trees b^n to bear some 
fruit in six years from the time they are set out; 
and in thirteen to fifteen years, they will produce, 
in favourable seasons, an average yield of five bar- 
rels per tree. From four trees of the Porter apple, 
Mr. Pierce last year sold twenty ^our barrels of ap- 
plas» so large, smooth and fair as to command five 
dollars per barrel. Mr. Pierce is particular in so 
training the branches of his young trees as to pre- 
vent them firom shading or otherwise interfering 
with each other; sad the branches are encouraged 
ia start out low on the trunk, to protect its sap 
from too high hsst by the rays of the sun. 

Four yssn sgo, an apple orchard was plsnted out, 



embracing four acres, the trees standing in rows 
thirty six feet apart, each way. At the same time, 
about 1000 peach trees were planted between the 
rows of apple trees, twelve feet apart each way. 
The land, for several years previous, had been de- 
voted to market vegetables, under high cultivation. 
The growth of trees is very remarkable; and the 
peach trees are now bearing findy. Being short 
lived, they will soon be out of the way of the apple 
trees; and then, for a few years, vegetables will be 
grown in the open spaces. 

Nineteen acres are devoted to the raising of vege 
tables for the Boston market. As before intima- 
ted, this land is highly manured; it is also deeply 
worked, as deep as the plows can be made to run. 
A great variety of vegetables is here raised, in order 
seasonably to supply the successive requirements of 
the market. For several weeks, in the height of the 
producing season, two and three wagon loads are 
daily sent to market, embracing twelve to fifteen 
varieties of vegetables. 

It is a leading and principal idea with Mr. Pierce, 
so to adapt difierent v^;etables to the land and to 
each other, as to obtain at least two, and often four 
crops in a season, from one and the same piece of 
ground. For instance : on one plat of land, early 
radishes are sown broadcast, and early peas are 
sown in double drills, say five feet apart; at the 
proper time, either squashes, melons, or cucumbers 
are planted between the rows of peas: the radishes 
get out of the way of the peas, and the peas get out 
of the way of the vines; and thus throe crops are 
successively matured. Enough manure is put on to 
the ground in the spring to afford full sustenance to 
all the crops. On other ground, early potates are 
raised, and marketed in season to sow tumeps and 
obtain a full crop. Or perhaps after the potatoes 
the land will be sown in August to onions. In the 
fidl they are covered with swamp hay or other litter; 
they remain in the ground through the winter with- 
out injury ; in May following they are ready for mar- 
ket, and in June the land is ready for any other 
crop. Or perhaps after the potatoes, spinage is 
sown for greens, and the next spring the land is 
clear. 

It is also a leading idea to get all kinds of vegeta- 
bles into the market at the earliest possible period; 
for any article, appearing there a week or two before 
its usual time, commands a very high price, which 
richly rewards any extra labor or pains. Mr. Pierce 
has extensive hot beds ibr forwarding his various 
productions for an early market. He has 250 sashes, 
or some 1400 sur&ce feet of glass, under which all 
sorts of vegetables are started. Last spring he went 
largely into the production under glass of early 
danddions for greens. The receipts from this 
source, in March and early April, amounted to $3 
per sash, or one shilling per surfiM^e foot of ground. 
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Tomatoes are sown under glass; and as it is impor- 
tant in early spring to economise the room in the 
hot beds, they are first transplanted from the seed 
bed to a vacant space in the hot bed, six inches 
apart, and when too large to stand so closely, they 
are again transplanted twelve inches apart, and when 
the weather is right, they are taken up and placed 
in the open plat where they are to mature. At one 
picking of tomatoes, this season, 32 bushels were ob- 
tained, which, from their earliness, sold at $1.75 
per bushel. Pole beans are produced early by dig- 
ging large deep holes for the hills and filling them 
partly with fresh hot horse manure; over that a suita- 
ble covering of earth is placed, and the beans arc 
planted. For all early vegetables the ground is 
stoutly dressed with hot horse manure, which is 
plowed in, and which, by its fermentation, keeps 
the land warm and mellow, and brings the plants 
along very fast. Early potatoes are first started 
either on manure heaps undergoing fermentation, or 
in hot beds ; and when the weather will admit, and 
the sprouts are six to eight inches long, they are 
carefully taken up by hand and transplanted in the 
drills in the open plats. This process forwards the 
crop from fifteen to twenty days. On one quarter 
of an acre, managed in this way, this season, 81 
bushels of marketable potatoes were dug, which, 
for their earliness, sold at $1.75 per bushel, or at 
the rate of $507, per acre. 

In visiting Mr. Pierce's grounds, I was most inte- 
rested in a field on the borders of Spy Pond. Origi- 
nally a high bank, shut down nearly to the water. 
This bank was dug away and tipped into the pond, 
until a long strip, or three acres of land was made, 
which was raised eighteen inches above the surface 
of the water. The earth taken to make this land, 
was a sandy and fine gravelly subsoil, with the ex- 
ception of two or three inches of the top, which was 
surface mould, placed there to form an immediately 
tillable soil. The waters of the pond will come into 
and stand in a hole dug any where on this land, 
more than eighteen inches deep; and the moist exha- 
lations from below keep the surface so moderately 
moistened, that the growing crops do not suffer in 
the driest seasons. The land being of a sandy and 
fine gravelly nature, it admits of much moisture 
without becoming cold, heavy or baked; and as it 
has been abundantly enriched with manure, it pro- 
duces the finest of vegetables when, perhaps, other 
fields are sufiering severely with drouth. The crops 
are grown upon ridges or beds, formed by back fur- 
rowing with the plow, and varying from two to six 
fiset in width. This is done to prevent any bad ef- 
fects that might otherwise arise from heavy rains, 
falling upon a flat surface, already moist enough. 
In general, three crops are taken from this land, each 
year. For instance, on the wide beds, a row of early 
beets grows on each border; a row of hills of sum- 



mer squash in the centre, and oeilery in the dead fin^ 
rows. The beets are first off, and then the squashei, 
and the soil composing the beds is used in earthing 
up and bleaching the celery. Mr. Fiebos's avertp 
weekly sales of vegetables for nine months, in 1849, 
were as follows : 

In March, ftf QO 

April, MOO 

M»y, 6000 

June, 0000 

July, 140 00 

Aujfust, laoW 

September, 140 00 

October 190 00 

Noveml»er, 30 00 

The total cash receipts for the sale of firoits and 
vegetables, for 1849, were as follows: 

Of Peaches 9601 60 

Porter Applet, 148 00 

Bariletl Pear», 18 IS 

Bell do 4 75 

Greening Apples, ISM 

Baldwiu do (windfall*.) 38 00 

39bbls do picked,..; 16S » 

9007 07 

Total vegeubles of aU kinds, 8,099 7S 

93,690 70 

These are certainly large receipts to derive from 
the products of twenty-six acres of land. It istne 
that Mr. Pierce has the advantage of a ready mar- 
ket and good prices; but after making every allow- 
ance that exists, or can be thought of, I think ve 
must all conclude that high cultivation is the true 
system; that 

" ^TisfMy in the extreme to till 
Extensive fields, and till them ill ; 
For more one fertil; acre yields 
Than the huge breadth of barren fields." 

I next visited Leonard Stone, Esq., at his fimn 
in Watertown. Mr. Stone's home farm consistB of 
15 acres of woodland and pasture, 25 acres of re- 
claimed meadow, and 80 acres devoted to firuit, mar- 
ket gardening, and a rotation of field crops. The 
largest portion of his tillage land is a stiff, moist 
loam, resting on a substratum of clay; and although 
the surface is quite rolling, it requires a great dcil 
of draining to fit the soil for profitable tillage. The 
balance of the tillage-land is a light, dry, warm loam, 
with some very gravelly knolls, and the whole rests 
upon an open gravelly subsoil. 

The owner has for several years been clearing bis 
tillage-fields of stones, which were formerly so nu- 
merous as to be much in the way of the plow. They 
have been sunk in the construction of drains, and 
thus the surface of about every acre of the stiff 
land has been relieved of both stones and surplus 
moisture. The ditches for drains are dug about 
three feet deep, and of convenient width to work in; 
in them, drains are first laid, six inches wide and ten 
inches high, of small cobble stones, and covered with 
larger sizes of the same; the ditches are then filled 
with small stones, to within a foot of the sur&ce of 
the ground; a layer of shavings or tough sods is 
then put on, and the work leveled up with Ioom 
earth. The drains thus constructed have stood from 
eight to twelve years, and still work well. 
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There «re two rechumed swumps on this &rm, 
of «bo«t twdye ftcres each. They mre underlaid at 
vnitable distuioes with stone drains, wherever there 
is sufficient &U to the hmd to produce a good draught 
through them; and where the hmd is nearly level, 
open ditches are made. The open drains used fire- 
ijuentlj to become inoperative by the washing and 
caving in of their banks — occasioned by high firesh- 
ets in the spring. After various experiments, the 
following plan for their protection was adopted : As 
early in the summer as the water had fiJlen away 
80 as to admit of working, a commencement was 
made at the lower end or outlet of the ditch, by 
throwing a temporary dam across it, a few rods 
above or up the ditch; the portion thus freed of 
water was then cleared out; the sides were made 
of a uniform «nd proper slant; narrow trenches 
were dug, four inches lower than the natural level 
of the bottom of the ditch; sods were cut from the 
swamp, six inches wide, eighteen inches long, and 
lour inches thick; then, commencing in the narrow 
trench, Sour inches lower than the bottom of the 
ditch in order to prevent the undermining of the 
work, and following up the slanted sides with one 
course thick of sods, and breaking joints in the up- 
ward course the same as is done in laying brick, and 
laying the sods grass side down, the wall or sodding 
was carried up nearly to the sur&ce of the swamp; 
a sufficient portion of the surface was pared down 
to a level with the wall to admit of a sod on top, 
laid grass side up, and level with the surrounding 
swamp, and resting on the sod wall and on the 
natural ground; the face of the banks was then 
trimmed smooth with a spade, the temporary dam 
moved further up the ditch, and so on, till the whole 
line was completed. 1 he grass immediately started 
firom the edges of the sods^ and before winter, the 
whole surfiMse of the banks was well covered with 
g;rass. These banks have stood perfectly for nine 
years. 

In draining the bog meadows, a ditch has been 
dug three feet deep and four feet wide, the whole 
length of the border between the uplands and the 
meadows. In this a stone drain was first made, 
then the ditch filled with stones, and a stone wall 
built on top for a fence, by which three purposes 
have been accomplished; the stones from the up- 
laads have found a resting place, out of the way of 
the operations of tillage; the springs flowing into 
the swmmps firom the uplands have been cut off ; and 
the earth taken from the ditch is just the thing for 
ft eonering for the meadows. When the drainage is 
completed, those parts of the meadow that have 
dried off enough to bear up a team are plowed, and 
those that are still too wet and miry are turned over 
with a bog4ioe. When the surface of the meadow 
isfirossn, day, loam or gravel, whichever is handiest, 
ii earied oa and spread one and a half inch thick, or 



at the rate of about an ox-oart load to each square 
rod of ground. On the t<^ of that a good coat of 
compost made of loam and manure is spread, and 
then a half bushel each per acre of herds-grass and 
red*top seeds sown. After this, most of the land 
can be plowed ; and as often as the cultivated grasses 
need renewing, the sod is turned over in September 
with the plow, manure applied on top, and grass- 
seed sown^ Forty tons of hay have been cut in a 
season, on twdve acres of the reclaimed meadow. 

Mr. Stone plows and manmres about 25 &cres of 
his upland, yearly. A part of this, however, is not 
cropped at ail, but is kept open for the benefit of the 
trees growing thereon. The balance is devoted to the 
growing of vegetables for market, the raising of car- 
rots and other roots for the stock, and the cultivation 
of field crops. For the land that grows vegetables, 
he purchases horse manure from the city stables and 
mixes it with compost made by the hogs, in order to 
start the crops early. For all other crops, the ma- 
nure used is wholly made on the farm, and is applied 
at the rate of thirty loads, of twenty-five bushels 
each, per acre. Mr. Stone is in favor of deep til- 
lage. He plows his land as deep as the soil will 
admit, gradually increasing the depth, until, on 
some of the fi^ds, his largest sod plow, will go no 
deeper, lie thinks that almost any land may be 
advantageously deepened by turning small portions 
at a time of the subsoil to the surface, to be convert- 
ed by sun, air, frost, and manure, to productive 
loam. Under this system of deep plowing and high 
manuring, his crops are all luxuriant, and when 
those portions of the land devoted to a rotation of 
crops are laid to grass, he thinks they give him an 
average of two tons of hay to the acre, at a first cut- 
ting. Two hundred loads of first crop hay have 
been put into the barns this season, fifty of which, 
with the rowcn crop, the corn-fodder, roots, Sec., will 
keep his own stock, and leave the balance for mar- 
ket. 

A good deal has been done, with excellent effect, 
in the admixture of the different soils upon the farm. 
Four horses and four oxen are kept for farm-work, 
and at leisure times they are employed in exchang- 
ing soils. The muck from the low meadows is 
drawn to the yards for compost, and from thence to 
the upland fields. As before remarked, the lowland 
meadows receive a coating of clay, loam, or fine gra- 
velly subsoil, the latter of which is found to be the 
best, for it supples in greatest quantity, those mat- 
ters that give strength of stem to the cultivated 
grasses, and which are deficient in the peaty soils. 
In various places on the upland stiff soil, the under- 
lying day comes through to the surface, and the land 
retains too much moisture, in some seasons. On all 
such places, from one to three inches of sandy or 
gravelly loam are spread, with an effect upon the 
crops that is apparent to the observer in a moment. 
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So, too, on the dry, grayellj knolls, an application 
of two or three inches of clay from the stiff lands, 
changes the whole aspect of the yegetation growing 
there. 

The most important production of the farm is 
fruit; the average annual yield of Baldwin and Rus- 
Bet apples, heing about 1,000 barrels. Other varie- 
ties are raised, but these two are the principal. The 
old orchards are manured and plowed each year, but 
no crop is taken except that afforded by the trees. 
In younger orchards, the open space between the 
rows of trees are devoted to vegetables for market. 
The apples are carefully picked from the trees by 
hand, packed in barrels, and stored in a dry, airy 
fruit cellar under one of the barns. The farm pro- 
duces a variety and abundance of other fruits, such 
as pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, and 
summer and fall apples. 

About ten acres are devoted to market vegetables, 
in all the varieties. The details of their cultivation 
would be a repetition of those already given in the 
account of Mr. Pierce's cultivation. While at Mr. 
Stoxe's I saw a market wagon loaded, and had the 
curiosity to take an account of the various articles 
sent off. They were as follows : tomatoes, onions, 
beets, summer squashes, cucumbers and mangos and 
string beans for pickling, potatoes, green corn, pole 
beans, apples, peaches, and pears. 

Mr. Stone has a farm of 60 acres a mile or two 
from home, which he rents for $600 per annum. 
He remarked to me that his tenant paid his whole 
rent last year from the sales of the cucumbers raised 
on five acres — ^leaving the proceeds of the remaining 
55 acres at his own disposal. 

Mr. S. keeps about 20 head of cattle and horses, 
and from 40 to 60 hogs. Shoats, weighing from 100 
to 120 lbs. each, are purchased at Brighton market, 
spring and fall, fed six months, then slaughtered and 
taken immediately to market. At killing time, they 
average from 275 to 300 lbs. each, dressed. All the 
refuse fruits and vegetables of the fkrm are fed to 
them. A kettle or cauldon holding 600 gallons and 
set in an arch, is mostly filled with vegetable pro- 
ducts, to which is added six bushels of meal, and 
the whole is then boiled. The contents when cooked 
are taken out, and to the mass is added an equal mea- 
sure of8lime8y purchased at a starch factory. These 
alimes are the best part of the washings in the pro- 
cess of making starch from flour. For the last six 
weeks, the meal is increased in order to get the hogs 
ijito a high state of fatness. The yard in which the 
hogs run is well supplied with muck, turf, weeds, 
and all sorts of refuse litter, and these materials are 
mingled and enriched by the swine. When not at 
work, the horses are stabled all, and the oxen most 
of the year. Tl^e other cattle of the farm are stabled 
most of the time in the winter, and the cows nights 
through the summer. Their stables are directly 



over the bam cellar, into which the maunre goei; 
suitaUe quantities of muck, loam, turf, Ac., an 
frequently added to the manure, the hogi hvre ftm 
access, and the materials are well mixed. In then 
ways some 600 loads of compoat, of tweaty-fiit 
bushels each, are annually made. 

Mr. Stone showed me a statement made by him, 
at the request of the Commissioiief of Fatentf, of 
the whole amount of his receipts and ezpenditoni 
for three years. Here it is : 

Whole amount for hay sold, 84,197(10 

do do pork, 4,saOO 

Froita, vegeiablvs, stock, Ice, 1OJ089 flO 

•18,914 00 

Amount paid for labor, $3,591 Oa 

do grain and feed fbr hog«, . , . 3^056 oe 

do thoats, 1,573 00 

do manure, 373 W 

do provisions, SMU 00 

do goods 707 00 

do tajce« 8310, aiKl stock, f309, 610 00 

do miscellaneous items, l,Od& 00 

10,1» 10 

I think these results quite naturally remind us 
that too many of our farmers, by scatteruig limited 
labor and means over unlimited acres, mostly dissi- 
pate the former, and at the same time wear out tho 
latter; and fertility having been once sapped, the 
further application of the old system, becomes em- 
phatically, a lengthening, wearisome chase after ktD 
and scattering crops. In the older settled districts 
of our country, we need to commence a screre con- 
densation in our farming, — to learn a justcr adapts* 
tion of capital, labor and land to each other. Our 
farmers can only realise substantial profits, and 
maintain independence and true dignity, by good 
cultivation. 

Scanty crops oifcring no cheer to labor, it becomes 
laggard and faint: large crops stimulate labor; it 
easily surmounts ol)stacIes, burdens lighten; it he- 
comes pleasure. F. Holbrook. Brattlthoro*^ Ft., 

S^pt. 5, 1850. 

*♦» 

Agricultural Education. 

Education forms and perfects the mind. It oom- 
mencos with the first dawn of intellectual light, and 
is not completed till the senses are paralised by age 
or destroyed by death. The early instructions of 
parents, the infiuence of associates, the accomplish- 
ment of labor, and the observations and experienoei 
of daily life, all help form the individual diaracter 
and educate the man. A small part of the som 
total of education is derived from books — ^it is re- 
ceived from all sources where the senses oommum- 
cate. 

A GOOD EDUCATiox, is that amount of knowledge 
in kind and quantity, that fits an individual for his 
situation and pursuit in life, and to discharge aright 
the duties that the Almighty imposes upon fahn. 
Although the education of all commences alike and 
for a few years is the same, yet diflferent Yocatioiia 
require a difierent direction of the mental powers 
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Hence the clcr^yinan, plijaktan and lavryer, after 
parsuitig their claseic&I studies t^igethcr, take widely 
different courses aa each fits himself for his particu- 
lar occupation. The merchant, mechanicand Armer 
are school-boys sUke, hut when books are laid aside, 
the first cngagea in learning the mysteries of trade; 
the second educates his mind to contrive and plan 
his work at the same time that be eduMtcs his hands 
to peribrm that work skillfully, and the other goes 
to 

" Work, wwii, worli. 
From morning luiiil ulghl," 

}dB severe physical labor unfitting him for mental 
exertion; the mind in some degree becomes inac- 
tive, and consequently he is not in much danger of 
Dorgressing beyond the knowledge of his fatliera. 
In regard to book knoieUdg; tho notion that was 
formerly almotit universal, prevails to a great extent 
now, that the former and mechnnic required but very 
little. To read, write and cypher with facility — but 
few, however, acquired aa much as this — was con- 
sidered enough for all practical purposes, though if 
the scholar ivas "quick to learn," it was well 
enough to know something of geography, grammar 
and history. When loo old to go to school, (which 
happens just about tbe lime he is old enough to be 
of service on the farm,) books must be laid aside so 
as not to interfere with labor. No wonder that in 
years past there has been such a rath into the pro- 
fessions by those who loved study, and into mer- 
cantile and mechanical pursuits by those who loved 
excitement. The drm^ry of the farm could not be 
endured to tho extent that might have been thongbt 
desirable, although opportunities to " go a fishing" 
and the freedom of " Independence" and "Training" 
days, operated as a kind of safety-valve to relieve 
the prttssure incident to a monotonous life. 

Farmers aa a class are »io( educated. They do rot 
study like the professional man, to prepare them- 
selves for their vocation and to become acquainted 
with all its details. Surrounded by Nature in all 
its sublime manifesl&tions, every year they witness 
the rise, progress and decay of vegetation; they see 
le«f and flower expand, seed and fruit grow and 
mature; they walk the earth and breathe (he air, 
profoundly ignorant of the laws*'that govern the 
-vegetable world; of the process of vegetable life in 
the production of leaf, flower and fruit; of the ele- 
ments and composition of the earth and air; of the 
relation subsisting between the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and of the changes that are 
constantly taking place in them- Almost all ^ji- 
cultnrsl knowledge has been gained by practical ex- 
perimeDt, which is a slow and tedious process, and 
inflnenced by so many controling circumstances that 
it is seldom to be relied on as absolutely correct. 
Kot of the shqkherd alone is the language apptica- 

" flw li(rt< fcnowlodrc he had minrd, 
"Wat ftl! feoia aunjue iiauire ilia2iud-'^ 



We havejust entered on the threshold of agricultural 
knowledge. Before us is a broad expanse, vast and 
limitless, all unexplored, and like the Israelites on 
the borders of Canaan, we see the promised land 
but are afraid to enter. We do not feel able "to go 
up and possess it." In \-iew of the sciences that re- 
late to agriculture, the immensity and the nature of 
tho knowledge which they contain, we are almost 
led to say with the Psalmist, " Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 

The early education of children is under the di- 
rection of their parents, who are naturally their 
teachers. As is the parent, so to some extent will 
be the child. He forms the same habits, adopts tho 
same w^ys of thinking, has tho same kind of ideas 
and the same opinions. Iftheparentaareunlenmed 
and stupid, thinking little and reasonii^ less, there 
is but little prospect of tho child bdng otherwise. 
Early teachers and associates exert a powerful in- 
fluence, and according to the effects of such influence 
will be the child's future destiny. In this sense 
" the boy is ftther of the man." 

Children are inquisitive, observing and imitative, 
If these faculties are unrestrained they will be ever 
learning. They soon become acquainted with the 
habitsand uses of domestic animals, and the methods 
of performing tho various iabora of the ferra. As 
they grow older they learn to distinguish the diSbr- 
ent productions of the vegetable kingdom — as treea, 
grasses, grains and weeds — and the different kinds 
of each. But why is their knowledge of nature re- 
stricted to a certain amount? Why can they not 
learn Botany, Geology and Mineralogy as easy as 
Grammar, Geography and Mathematics! These 
sciences m^ht be partly learned while performing 
the labors of the farm. But here is a difficulty — 
they have no teacher. Farmers have not learned 
such thing.i, and they do not see the need of it, and 
as soon as their boys ate large enough to labor they 
cannot afford to send them to achool, especially in 
the busy season of the year. But if they knew 
their true interests they would see that they could 
not afford to have them ignorant. 

But, as before implied, education ie not confined 
to schools. An intetbgent, scientific farmer can in- 
struct his children ao that in their education there 
will be a constant advancement. The lessons and 
illustrations can be found in their walks and labors ; 
they can then investigate the phenomena of Nature, 
and if they please learn science. By examining 
plants they may learn their names, the class and or- 
der to which they belong; tho different parts of 
stalk, leaf and flower; the relation each Bustains to 
the other, and the oEBcc each performs in the econo- 
my of the whole plant. Flowers, those "perfect 
specimens of God's handiwork," afford a study that 
may be made intensely interesting, as exhibiting in- 
finite wisdom and skill in their formation; beauty in 
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their color and shape, and perfection in the purposes 
they serre. Also, minerals may be examined and 
compared, their properties investigated and the pro- 
portion in which they exist in the composition of 
different rocks learned. It may be shown that the 
crumbling down of rocks and the admixture of vege- 
table matter, form smls, which according to the 
presence or absence of certain elements are rendered 
fertile or barren : that the elements which compose 
Tegetable substances are derived from the soil and 
atmosphere, and that these support animal life and 
promote animal growth. In this way, by improving 
the means within reach, the young may l)e educated 
in the sciences that relate to agriculture, and there 
may be a constant progression. But some perhaps 
who almost consider it sacrilege to bo wiser than 
their fathers were, may inquire, ** What Is the use 
of all this learning?'* True, it may not be of much 
use simply to know what is quartz, feldspar, lime- 
Atone, potash or soda, or to know that stamens and 
pistils are a part of blossoms, but it is beneficial in con- 
nection with this, to know what soils are adapted to 
different vegetables; what vegetables are best for the 
growth of animals; and what causes fertility or 
sterility in plants that produce fruits, as well as in 
soils that produce vegetables. Wo might retort 
back upon such querists, and ask them what is the 
use of ignorantly laboring a whole life in obedience 
to the thought, " What shall we eat? or. What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed?" 
and measure our success by the amount of property 
we expect to leave our heirs? 

" Aman is known by the company he keeps," and 
equally as well by the paper he takes, or the book he 
buys. We do not expect to find an intelligent family 
where there are no papers or l)onks, neither do we ex- 
pect that farmer to keep up with the times, who does 
not read his agricultural journal. The various agri- 
cultural books and papers now published, have a 
wide-spread influence, and may be considered as 
^at and efficient helps in acquiring an education, 
and as such, are not to be neglected. 

Some of our colleges have establishetl an agricultu- 
ral department in their respective institutions, for 
the purpose of teaching agricultural science. This 
is very laudable, but it does not fully meet the wants 
of the people. Practice must be taught with theory, 
to be effective; for, though a man may understand 
all science^ if he docs not know how to lalx)r, he 
would starve if the support of his physical system 
depended upon his own exertions. The efforts that 
have been made in New- York and Massachusetts to 
establish Agricultural Colleges, are worthy of much 
commendation, and will no doubt, ere long, be suc- 
cessful. Such schools, rightly conducted, will exert 
a tremendous influence over the future destiny of 
our country, although but few, comparatively, may 
avail themselves of the facilities thereby presented, 



for acquiring an education. But their beneficial 
effects will be in a great degree owing to their reflex 
influence. This will be accor^ng to the success of 
the graduates in the communities in which they re- 
^de and labor. If they are successful in carrying 
out the principles they have learned, their neighbors 
will adopt the sams meamures, and pursue a like 
course in the management of their farms^ Thus 
knowledge will be increased. But nO' doubt the in- 
struction imparted in these schools would be much 
more efficient if tlie agricultural and scientific edu- 
cation of the pupil was commenced by their naturtl 
teachers at home. Having learned the rudiments of 
science, they would make greater proficiency on en- 
tering the schools, and when their school education 
was completed, they would be better prepared to 
pursue their studies in the book of Nature. 

There is to the farmers '' a good time coming," 
undoubtedly. They are awaking from the long, 
dreamy sleep of years, to a sense of their capaUhr 
ties, their rights, and their proper position among 
men. The advantages of a good education are being 
appreciated; science is called to the aid of experi- 
ence; ))eitcr modes of husbandry are sought out and 
adopteil, and every new discovery is leading to others 
no less im])ovtant. Indications of good are all 
around. To the young, especially, who have chosen 
agriculture as their vocation, there are encouraging 
prospects ahead, such as their fathers never knew. 
With so many means within their reach, to acquire 
an education suited to their wants, it may not only U 
a pleasure, but it is positively a duiy as it will ]ye^ 
necessary to success in life. There should bo a love 
of knowledge, and a resolution to obtain it, and — 

** In the lexicon of youth, which fate resenren 
For a hrlKlit munliuoJ, there is no such word 

A» FAIL." 



I^Qst treare, N. H, 



W. L. Eatok. 
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HARVESTINa MAOHINIIGL 



Ix our November number, we gave a letter from Mr. 
Dknnisox, an English correspondent, making some 
inquiries in relation to machines used in this country 
for cutting grain. In answer to those inquiries, ve 
have received several communications, furnishing 
much useful information. In connection with these, 
we give also cuts of Mr. McCormick's and Mr.Hos- 
sry's machines. Eds. 

Letter from the Inventor of McCormick's Reaper. 

EniTORS Cultivator — I most cheerfully comply 
with your request, in furnishing the following ** par- 
ticulars respecting Reaping Machines," in answer 
to your London correspondent, so far as I can give 
the information lie desires. 

I have manufactured at f Ais p/oce the three last 
years, for use on the prairies of the vofsi^ 500, 1,500, 
and 1,600 of "McCormick's Patent Virginia Reap- 
ers," and am now engaged in providing a like sup- 
ply of them for the next han-est. I sell jny 
reaper for 0115 cash, or (120, part cash and part ob 
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e. Four horses (or mules,) arc required to ope- 
s the machine throughout the day, uithout a 
nge, though the dmft is nut more than two horse 
cer; »nd it is attended by a boy to drive the team, 
i a m>n to rake the grain from it into gavels of 
:ablc size for sheavca. Six or seven men, (or 
'ouiCD," as the case niaj^ be,) arc required to bind 
1 shock the wheat. This is the estimated htbor 
larresting wheat that atande tip, aod yields, say 
!Oty t« thirty bushels per acre. If the wheat be 
Tier, and &lLcn, the operation will of course be 
re difficult, and the speed retarded, 
liis reaper has uniformly been wamnted to cut 
and a naif to two acres of wheat or other small 
in per hour, (equal to fifteen or twenty acres per 
' ;) to save at least three-fourths of the wheat that 
ild tic scattered by ordinary cradling; and it is 
> warranted to be durable. Perhaps the best cvi- 
ce of the gaiitf action given by the Reaper lias been 
continued large and increasing demand for it. 
t oonstructod to cut as high or as low as requir- 
and the saviag of wheat by it, over that cut by 
eradle, is estimated at not less than one bushel 
acre, and in some sitaations more; the whole 
ration being more perfect than can possibly be 
e hy hand labor in any way, and without being 
«rially obstructed by " May~wced, thistles, dock, 
" "What will bo the eKi>ensc, per acre of 
»t," nay be calculated from the foregoing. The 
)wing is the estimated cost here, as taken from a 
iflcate signed by some hundreds of brnters who 
• used this Reaper, viz: 
of CmllUwmiiltuiKluif WMiBofwkoU; e cndltn uid e bbi- 

r>.u«l^c«h tMK 

of cuuiuf and biodinf 10 ■cntoT' wbeal w.l^j Uie rrfiper ; 
o nea, « ■ Bu aud • tat witli ll* aMcfanic, at BIM 

itiSt,- - mat 

hbidcn, llhe grain bcuif inked iutu guvcK) u 
34' fear tiarrii,^[hB lumlBr oI'inr*flaialiictml)r 

A d^mcad, ihrtn ■ uvinc u lihor oT Iialf ihe 

oteeiiKiK, beiiigrcr dayaaiRl, tlO 00 

ootbigaSIO perdiiy, inriniiiiga liariTXorfW 

rbch '^' <UE ta'^ieVcrwiiciiV VcV w^' av^ 

ngmliSalMviiij, in»l>»n-Mof aiOnrrn, nf.,|2lfl lO 

Rk «■■ of the &hoi prr am bf iliii caiiinElF, i> (H) HBU. 

may add that this reaper has recently been pa- 
m1 m England, with a view to its immediate m- 



troduction there, — one of them having been prepared 
for exhibition at the great World's Fair, in Majf 
next, and for which tlie gold medal of the " Ameri- 
can Institute" has been awarded. C. H. McCOR- 
HiCK. Chicago, IlL, Nov. LZfA, 1860. 

Letter in reference to diflereut Reapers- 
Ens. Cultivator — Four years a^, the first har- 
vesting machine was brought into this county, and so 
fast did such machines come into bvor with the 
farmcni, tliat for the two seasons pist nearly all the 
^uin h.ts been cutbj' them. Mr. NcCormicK, when 
introducinc his Virginia reaper, warranted it to cnt 
one and a half acres per hour, and save one bunhel 
per acre more than by the ordinary mo<lu uf liurvost- 
nif, or it might be rcturneii. No machine has ever 
been returned to my knowledge, or any dissatisfac- 
tion expressed on account of a fiiilure to (iilfil the 
warrant. 

This machine, as well ns others, lias been greatly 
improved, while a host of new ones are brought into 
the harvoat-flcld every year. In reply to the in- 
quiries of your London corres[iondcnt, I would say 
these machines arc workt^by horses, sometimes tH o 
being used, hut more generally four. Some of the 
machines require the horses to go by the eidc of the 
standing grain, while the machine works on one 
side. The cutting apparatus of others is directly in 
fVont of the horses. Some drop the grain diri.'ctly 
behind, which must be bound before the machine 
comes round again, while others drop it at one side, 
and the whole field may be cut before any of it is 
removed. Some require a man to rake the grain 
from them; others are constructed for self raking, 
and one has been brought into the field the past 
season that docs its own binding. 

The cost of these machines is from 75 to 125 dol- 
lars ; the amount whkh they will cut per day, varies 
from 12 to more than 20 acres. The price charged 
per acre for cutting, is from 50 to 02^ eta. From 
seven to nine men arc employed to bind and sliock 
the grain. Women's labor is too scarce and v.iluable 
to he emploj'ed in tying grain. These machines cut 
all the grain, and if the raker is careful none is 
scattered, and if the binders carry a rake and use 
it, neno need be lost. Fields liarvcsted by these 
machines present a bcantifiil appearance. The stub- 
ble is uniform in height, while no prostrate, scatter- 
ing straws speak of waste. If the binders have felt 
al all interested in doing their work well, there is 
nothiiv to glean with the sickle, bagging-hook, or 
rake. W'eeds, braab, pitchforks, rakes, if standing 
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in the war, and even horsea 1^, are all cut sm6dlh 
ftlike. Weeds make heavy raking, that is til. 

Now M one man can cut from two to tive acres 
per day with a cradle, of the [!;rain that stands up- 
right, and another can rako and hind it, it niaj be 
supposed that there is no great difference in the ex- 

Cnso per acre, by hiring a machine or cntting hy 
nd; but other considerations render the macbine 
valuable in the estimation of Ebrmcrs. First, it is 
supposed tliat it saves over and above other modes 
enough to pay for cutting, if not the whole expense 
for harvesting, and then it cuts lodged and crinkled 
grain readily, saving much in both labor and grain; 
and again, it enables us to cut our grain in season, 
which wc could not do with the limited amount of 
help in the country. 

There are other machines at work in the Iiarvest- 
fiolil, dilFerine from tliose to which your correspon- 
dent's inijuiru's alluded- They take the heads of the 
grain only, dispensing with binding and shocking. 
This machine is really a labor saving machine, 
yet, on account of the prejudice in favor of the time- 
honored custom of binding grain, they are working 
thctnselvcs but slowly into use. Those who have 
tried them cannot bo induced to retam to the old 
method. The grain as it is gathered in and cut by 
these machines, is thrown into a canvass which car- 
ries it one side and deposits it in a wngon-box, made 
for the purpose, and ariven by tlie side of the ma- 
chine. From sixteen to twenty acres can be cut and 
n rick in a day, hy six men and eight horses. 
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rick, hut the testimony of all who have tried it is 
in its favor. In a damper climate than this, it might 
not save well; but here, with our sunny sky and 
pure air, T think there is no danger. If we bad 
your currcspondent'i) two hundred acres of wheat 
here on the prairies, wo would, in two weeks time, 
with six men and eight horses, pnt it all in rick for 
him, wasting no muro than he will with all his men 
and his women. 

We ore doing more here than your correspondent 
or many of your renders may be aware of Jlorses 
will soon do our haymaking as well as harvesting. 
For three ycora or more, there has been in use a 
harvesting machinethathasbeonmadc to cut timothy 
and timothy and dover mixed, but not until this 



year has there been any thing presented to the 
lie that would cut our prairie grosses, some of n 
are the most difficult of all to cut by tnachii 
At the late fair of the Bnel Institute held at C 
ville, Putnam county, two ma«hinc« »f difli 
patterns were exhibited, and tested in cutting pi 
gross, to the entire aatisfactien of all. One o: 
niaehincs clogged in some of the worst places, 
the other cot its way through every thing as cIo 
closer to the ground than a scythe, leaving the j 
ill a mnch better condition to dry. I leam tha 
of these last mentioned machines was used 
few miles east of us, working to the entire nti 
tion of its owner and all others who witnosse 
operation. Both of these machines are also deai 
for hajtesters, and both are manufactured St Ott 
in this county. The jirice of the latter I anden 
is 75 dollars. L. L. Bcllock. La SaiU Coi 
niiitoit, A'optmber, 1850. 

Letter in rererence to Hnoaer'a Acaper, 

EniTOBS CrLTiYAtOR — Tn answer to inquiry i 
reaping machint'S, page 3T9 of the Cultivato) 
lti50, I would state that I have used one of Huai 
for two years. Our wheat crop was not heav 
straw in 1M9, and wc cut with two horses, cl 
ing twice a day, on an average, rather over foui 
acres. This season the straw was very heavy. 
I could not get over from ten to eleven acres cu 
day, even using three horses at a time, and chai 
horses twice or oftener per day. The machine a 
never to be worked with two horses,except Ihegn 
quite light. It requires about seven men to bind 
the reaper, one man to drive the team, and am 
to push off the sheaves from the platform of the i 
er. In this way, 1 think wheat can be taken n 
clean as in any way I am acquainted with; evci 
best reapers cannot do it so clean. It leaves a i 
ble of about seven and a-half inches tn length; i 
be cut lower, but then it is harder on the t 
Much " S(iiy-weed" might impede the etttting e 
what, but docks and thistles would not nil 
Any grain rrquires to be fully ripe before it \i 
witli the reapers, as it is impossible for a man to 
off the cut grain from the platform when cut in i 
state. It is, on the whole a wonderfnl laTkor-K 
machine, as even in heavy grain, nine men maj 
bind and shock, ten avrea per day, Tke n 
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loes not work well when the grain is wet, but no 
u'mer ought to cut his grain io that state. When 
;rain is all laid one way, the machine will cut it 
icautifullj bj the team working in a direction oppo- 
ite to that the grain lies; but if it is twisted in 
liiferent directions, the machine will not work. 

Uosscy 's reaper costs $100 at Auburn. J. Johk- 
(TON. Near Geneva^ Nov. 25, 1850. 
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Notes of a Tonr te Centml New- York* 



Ajtalttical Laboeatort, Yals Collkgs, ) 
Ntw-Haioti^ Comm,f Ike, 5, 1850. j 

Messrs. Editors — The last days of 1850 have 
:x>me, and find me still lingering in Wayne county; 
a district which constantly suggests fresh topics of 
a most interesting character. I hope however, to 
tear myself away before we have advanced far into 
1851. At the conclusion of my last letter, I had 
just returned from an excursion with Mr. Pardee, 
as far as the shores of Lake Ontario. A day or two 
afterward, I drove, with Mr. Htde of Palmyra, a 
few miles south into Ontario county. One of the 
most interesting farms that we visited, was that of 
Mr. Rush. Ue owns a large number of acres, and 
keeps a numerous stock, feeding out all of his corn, 
barley, oats, Jbc. on the premises, and only selling 
off the wheat. In this way he makes much manure, 
and keeps the land in fair condition. 

The wheat crop of the present year had been so 
good in aU this region, that very many of the fiirm- 
ers were carrying their corn off the land preparatory 
to sowing wheat. Wi. Bush, at the time of my 
visit, was clearing a corn-field by placing the stacks 
together in rows, and had commenced harrowing in 
the wheat without any plowing. This was cer- 
tainly a labor-saving method, but I doubt if it will 
afibrd very heavy wheat as a return. By way of 
illustrating the short-sighted rapacity of some farm- 
ers in this section, I mention a case of which I was 
told by Mr. Bush. He named a person who had 
shortly before cut a heavy second crop of clover 
from one of his fields, and had immediately gone on 
to plow it for wheat. It is (air to say that even 
on this rich land, such farming is considered rather 
exhausting. I saw in this neighborhood, an instance 
of the evil which results from making drains of large 
loose stone, imperfectly covered on the top, as such 
must always inevitably be. A man was at work 
upon a drain of this description, into which the 
water had broken from above, washing in so much 
earth that it had completely clioked, and required 
taking up for nearly its whole lenpih. If this drain 
had been covered with small stones above the large 
ones, such a catastrophe could scarcely by any pos- 
sibility have occurred. 

From Mr. Rvsii's we drove through the town of 
Farmington to Macodon, where we passed a few 
moments with the well known horticulturist and 
author, Mr. J. J. Thomas, walking through parts 
€f his extensive nurseries, and looking at some of 



his fine fruit. The nursery of Mr. Smith was in 
this neighborhood, but our limited time forbade the 
call we had contemplated. 

Mr. Hyde very modestly waived my visit to his 
own farm in favor of some others; but from what I 
saw and heard, he also must be included among the 
improving fiirmers of this section. I noticed as we 
passed along the road, a superb field of corn belong- 
ing to him, and quite a number of acres just brought 
in from swamp and wood. 

The £iir at Palmyra, was excellent in many re- 
spects, and the show of stock acknowledged by all to 
be very good. I saw some fine Devons, and some 
showy horses. Sampson, a Clydesdale stallion, I 
should judge, attracted much attention. After the 
list of orchards and nurseries that I have mentioned, 
it may easily be conceived that the show of fruit 
was uncommonly good. 

From Palmyra, I went via Canandaigua, Geneva 
and Seneca Lake, to Ovid, where the fair of the 
Seneca county Society, was held this year. This 
fair was more numerously attended than any of those 
at which I was present. I arrived too late for the 
show of stock. The horses were said to have been 
good, but the cattle few in number, and rather in- 
ferior in quality. The exhibition of fruit did not 
appear so well as some that I had previously seen, 
perhaps because there was no place properly arranged 
for its reception and protection. On reaching Ovid, 
I found Mr. Delafield, the President of the Society, 
at his post, as a matter of course, and exerting every 
energy to keep up the interest of the occasion. The 
name of JoH>r Delafield, will hereafter be as- 
sociated with all the best interests, and all the pro- 
gressive agricultural movements of Seneca county. 
If we could have but one man of such enterprise, 
perseverance, and sagacity, in each county of our 
Union, the revolution that our country would wit- 
ness within the next few years would be quite sur- 
prising; the cause of improvement could not then 
languish as it too often has alone. 

I saw the plowing at Ovid, and thought it 
generally very good; the Michigan subsoil plow was 
at work, for the purpose of showing its operation. 
This seems to me a truly valuable implement ; the 
turf and grass are turned by it very completely, and 
the surface is Ifct in a mould like that of a garden ; 
at the same time it possesses the great additional ad- 
vantage of plowing deeply. In a stony subsoil, or 
one that was very much compacted and indurated, 
this plow probably would not work so well as in 
the mellow soils where I saw it tried. A real sub- 
soil plow of the old construction, would be the only 
thing for the more obdurate soils. 

I may notice here as an instance of the interest 
which is folt by the people of this county, in any 
thing relating to improvement in agriculture, that on 
repairing to the court-house before the hour apiwint- 
ed for the address, I found the room already densely 
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pRcked, and a large nniabor wailing outside utlerly 
unable to obtain kdmissiun. It soon bocame evident 
that wc must adjourn to Iho open air, and the ad- 
dress was dclivored from a tcmporsr^r stage erected 
upon the coart-^iouse Htops, to a Inr^e auilicnce, that 
testiiied by conatant attention, tire desire of its 
Qienibera to gain knowledge connected with th«r 
profession. 

On the day after the Mr, tinder the guidance of 
Idr. Dklafikld, I traversed a very considerable por- 
tion of Seneca county. We first drove south frrnn 
Ovid to Lodi, passing on our way thither, through 
numerous handsome farms, seemingly under good 
cultivation. Having a long circuit to make, and 
being obliged to reach the north end of the county 
by evening, we were coinpellod to pass many inlcr- 
Mting farms and good farmers, without making any 
stop. The houses on the main road through Lodi, 
reminded one of New England, in their large size, 
their neat comfortable appearance, and the little 
evidences of tasto as well as of Ihrifl which appeared 
About many of them. From the high grounds of 
Lodi, may be seen both the Cayuga and Seneca 
lakes for a krge portion of their length. The roads 
Were all laid off at right angles at distances of a 
mile, and running straight across from one lake to 
t>ie other. 

In descending toward Seneca lake, wecxpcrienced 
aome genuine farmer-liko hospitality from Mr. 
IVtckofp of Lodi Mills, and afterwards under his 
guidance visited the Lodi falls. These are in a dec|) 
cleft of the Moscow Shale, worn out probably by the 
actiTin of water to a far greater than its original 
depth. The stream is insignificant, and though it 
falls in one place 150 feet, makes in summer but 
little show. The amphitheatre of cliffit however, 
w-hich it has scooped out below, is some 200 feet in 
perpendicular height, and is magnificent beyond de- 
scription; it will richly repay a visit from all who 
(an appreciate the sublimity of such a scene. The 
(alls can be reached in ten minutes walk from Lodi 
landing, whore a steamer calls four or five times in 
each day. At one place in the (Hce of those cliETs, 
native alum appears upon the surface in considerable 
quantities; it can bo detached in pieces of medium 
size, and the rock from which it exudes in.iy at some 
time bo valuable for the purpose of alum making. 

On emerging from the foot of this defile, we found 
ourselves on the shore of Seneca lake, and among 
the remains of an Indian orchard. Apple a«di>eneh 
trees were here in bearing, which escaped the de- 
struction made by Sullivan's expedition against the 
Six Nations. Some of the ajiplus that wo picked 
up under those trees, wore quite handsome, and 
showed tliat the Indians must have sdccted their 
fruit with some care. 

From this point we commenced our journey north- 
ward again, passing through Ovid, Eomulua, and 



Fayette, arriving just atter dark at Mr. Dclafleld's 
place, near Geneva. Much of the soil in Fayette ia 
quite heavy for this section of the county, and de- 
cidedly wet; all that is necessary to bring it at once 
into a highly productive sUte, is the tile drain. Mr. 
Detafleld'* farm has already bsen described by others 
on various occasions, and I wiU therefore only say 
that it bears evidence of skilful management in every 
part. The farms of Mr. John Johnson, and of Mr. 
Fostw, are ulao excelleot schools for the young farm- 
er; the latter I^as taken the state premium. 

It is due to Seneca county to say, that I noticed 
fewer weeds in its fields, and along its roadsides, 
than in any other district that I visited; this may 
to some seem a trifling sign, but to me it signifies ■ 
wide-spread spirit of enterprise and improvement. 
The county will be fully described, its various pecu- 
liarities elucidated, and its advantages made known 
when the survey now in progress by Mr. Dclafield (or 
the State Society, shall be published. I w ill not antici- 
pate any of its information, but will merely say that 
it shows a general state of agriculture that is highly 
creditable at present, and tliat is rapidly advancii^ 
toward the best standards. Yours truly, Jobx 

P. ffOBTOS. 



ProSla of Fowls. 
E. M. Bbadlet furnishes the East Bloomleld 
Farmers' Club with a statement in regard to tb« 
profits of eighty fowls for ninety days. To the 
month of February 1850, Ite built a poultry-house, 
31 feet long and 13 feet vfide, attached to a shed en 
one Bide and to a barn at one end. The roof wu 
of boards, battened, and it bad two windows (br 
the admission of liglit. On the first of March be 
put into it eighty fowls of the common kind, mostly 
one year old. They coat IS} cents oach. They 
were fed with corn and oats, and fresh meat, boiled. 
Gravel, lime, and clean water were fbrnished con- 
stantly, and they were let out of the yard and al- 
lowed to roam every aflernooB. His account of tb> 
e^peoditures and receipts is as follows r 

Lumber Olid imilalur huiLllng... ...., -.«....,._,,... 9JB Ml 

l.iboi oTljuilduig 1id«y«,BI>l 4jp 

Eighly ftjwii al ISIceiiusuh jg ^ 









In ninety days they furnished 385 dozen and ten 
eggs, which at ten cents per dozen, were worth 
8.^8,58— being a trifle more than the cost of build- 
ing the house, the fowls and the grain consumed. 

Chops in Nova Scoti*.— Rev. H. L. Owsa-, Ayle*. 
ibrd Rectory, writta that the crops oriast yearwen 
more tlian an Bvcr»EC. " IVheat has succeeded mill 
n-hcrcvcr9own,wLieh has iiott>cen the cage for fbur yean. 
Tolatecs abandant, but I fcar are rotting in the ooUmi. 
Hay, a good crop, as alto Rya sod Barle;. Tnmep 
culture ii becoming oxtcMie, ami peat toil is oomiD( 
into fi'ee uac." 
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PratMUon from Wlntoi Wtadt. 

OSI wlio do not appreciate the higher reaaons 
nuunental planting, will doubtless admit its 
f , if its pecuaiarj economy is pointed out. A 
I item, — the saving of fuel, — is & sufficient rea- 
ir the protection of dwellings against the range 
Id winds. 

!rj woodman is fiimiliar with the contrast in 
«nt temperature between the center of a dense 
:,»ndthef)Keofan 

field, during the 
I of winter. In the 
iKH states, culti- 

land is often bo- 
M the depth of a 

woodland soil oft- 
)t half that depth 

ee. Even some 
-house plants will 
»e the coldest wio- 
' planted under the 
boughs of a forest. 
e same kind of pro- 
n may be verj 
' aecnred by tbeoc- 
its of ererjr coun- 
welling, bj plant- 
of evergreens, which will serve wonderfully 
tigate the evils of our long and rigorous win- 
whieh are so generally felt. To come at once 

estimate by bank-note consideration, — we 
itisfted by considerable observation, as well as 

1 experience, that on many bleak situations, at 
one half the fuel consumed might bo saved by 
ing twenty-gre to fifty good evergreen trees, 
■ the sweep of the prevailing winds. It is a 
T of some importance to one who values coin, 
her he pays twenty-five or fifty dollars a year 
ird-wood; and whether by saving twenty-five 
rs a year, he may save the value of a small 
in a life-time. 

d if at the same time that this positive tai^ble 
: is secured, a tast«fVil and attractive appearance 
en to a home, — an influence of very great im- 
Dce in the moral education of a rising family, — 
Latter is yiost certainly worthy of attention. To 
in more distinctly how a dwelling may be thus 
cted by tasteful planting, we ^ve the above 
rfect plan; more particuhuly as writers on or- 
ntal planting have apparently lost sight of this 
rtant md. The prevtuling winds are sapposed 
from the south, north-weat, and north-east. 
11 be ohaerred in the plan, that the plantings of 
nea trees predominate at three points, whUe in 




other directions the riew is left mora open. At the 
same time, art is concealed, and artificial stiffncM 
avoided. The number of trees fbr these screens may 
be tripled if necessary. 

There are few parts of the country where native 
evergroans of some kind may not be procured within 
a days journey. They may be conveyed on sleds 
with great ease and safety while sleiging lasts, as the 
large balls or cakes of earth, which »lt evei^reena 
must carry on their roots for successAil removal, are 
easily loaded on sleds, and the motion is not suffi- 
cient to jar off the soil. We have never succeeded bet- 
ter with the white pine 
and other trees, than by 
cutting oat a circle of 
unfroien earth round 
each tree, under the 
snow, enough to pre- 
serve the tree upri^t, 
without staking, and af- 
ter drawing them home, 
to leave them standii^ 
unplantcd till spring. 
They varied from seven 
to twelve feet high when 
removed. 

One of the most beau- 
tifhl and taslefiil ever- 
greens, when grown in 
open ground, is the hem- 
lock. Intermingled with 
white pine, balsam fir, white spruce, red and white 
cedar, and other native sorts, occasionally inter- 
spersed with such exotics as the Norway, silver fir, 
iC; in connexion with deciduons trees properly ar- 
ranged, a plantation presents an exceedingly pleasing 
and varied appearance. 

The Seventeem Year I^ocnsl. 
A copy of the recent Transactions of the Pennsyl- 
vai^a Horticultural Sodety (received through tho 
kindness of Dr. Brinckle,) contains a paper from 
Margaretta Morris, and another firom Prof. Goadby, 
on the bjury sustained by the pear tree (Wim tlie 
Cicada septendecim or seventeen year locust. It 
appears that these insects during their long residence 
below ground in the larval and pupa state, attach 
themselves to the roots of the tree and injure it by 
abstracting its sap. A special committee, under the 
direction of M. Morris, examined the roots of some 
pear and apple trees, and found great numbers of 
these insects passing from tho larval to the pupa 
state. They were enclosed in separate earthem cella 
opening only against a portion of the root. They 
ware then in the sixteenth year of their subterranean 
life. Trees thus iSfested by them presented usually 
a sickly appearance. From the roots of one pear 
tree nearly five hnndred of these insect larria were 
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taken^ in time to save the life of the tree. As it is 
"Well known that these larrsB came from the last 
brood of perfect insects, we are not to expect that 
trees planted since the last locust year will be 
troubled hy these root-suckers. We are informed 
that by cutting down the tree the insects will perish 
for want of food. The only fact which contravenes 
this position, is furnished by the statements on 
record, of swarms of locusts rising from the ground 
in open fields where oak trees, their favorite places 
of resort, had been cut down some years previously. 
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Transplanting Shmbs. 

Ik. transplanting shrubs as well as very small 
trees, a common error is too place them too deep in 
the earth. This has arisen from the fact, that by 
receiving more moisture, they often succeed best the 
first summer, at the expense however of their sub- 
sequent healthy growth. It is much better to plant 
shallow, imparting the necessary moisture by means 
of a deep, mellow soil beneath, and by mulching 
above. The material for the latter may be short 
litter, manure, moss, spent tan, inverted turf or 
leaves and leaf mould. A raised surface consisting 
of these materials, to the height of six inches, will 
occasion no injury whatever for a year or two, and 
admirably equalize the moisture of the soil. Manure 
used in this way, operates beneficially not only in 
preserving the moisture, but in increasing the fertili- 
ty by the liquid manure carried down in solution by 
rains, especially if applied in autumn or winter. 
The contrast between the hard and baked sur&ce 
too often witnessed when the ground is left bare, 
and the moist and softened earth beneath a coat of 
manure or litter, can be only sufficiently understood 
by actual experiment. Its advantages were striking- 
ly exemplified a year or two since, in planting out a 
bed of strawberries in the middle of an excessively 
dry summer. The roots, after being fixed by water 
in transplanting, were protected from drouth by a 
coat of manure three inches thick, and although they 
were watered but once, not a plant perished. 

Staking may be in some instances necessary to 
prevent swaying by the wind, or a one-sided growth 
where there are imperfect or unequal roots. But 
usually, if the shrub is furnished with good roots, 
and if care is taken while the earth is shovelled in, 
to spread them all out like the arms of an umbrella, 
they will serve to brace it evenly, and prevent a one- 
sided growth. Fixing by water, as it is termed, is 
often sufficient alone, to preclude the necessity of 
staking. It is most conveniently done by three per- 
sons, one spreading out the roots with his fingers, 
a second sifting in the earth, while the third settles 
it by pouring water from the rose of a watering-pot. 
Although soft at first, the soil iif a few hours dries 
and hardens sofficiently to hold firmly the newly 
set roots. An additional stiffening, if needed, may 



be given by encircling the stem with a small ten 
rary mound of earth. 

In transplanting roses and some other si 
shrubs, sufficient pruning of the top is rarely gi 
Climbing roses and those generally which throv 
rapid and vigorous shoots will make a better gro 
by autumn, by cutting down to a few good I 
when set out, than by leaving a long portion of a 
and branches, which indeed not unfrequently d 
so hard upon the roots as to cause the death of 
plant. On the other hand we have seen shi 
transplanted in wet weather with entire suoc 
after having grown six inches, by taking up 
roots, and drenching the soil well with water 
the same time very fi*eely shortening back the sh 
and lopping most of the leaves. 
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Answers to Inquirjes. 

Rhubarb. — '' Which is the best sort, and which 
second and third?" B. W. S. 

Of those more commonly known, the best appea 

be Downing's Colossal; next, the Yictoria; and th] 

the old Giant rhubarb. 

CuTTiNo Graits. — '^ Are scions Just as good ci 
winter when frozen?" B. W. S. 

Equally so; and they may be frosen and thi 

twenty times before spring without injury, provided 

proper degree of moisture is preserved. 

SecKEL Pear on Apple. — ^^ Does the Seckd 
succeed on the apple, and is the fruit larger in size 
have seen stated?" N. W. 

It is usually difficult to succeed with the grafts or] 

during the early stages of their growth, most of t 

commonly failing the first year or two; but those w 

become established grow better, and often last n 

years. A dwarf tree four feet high, branching i 

the ground, and six years from the graft, bore aboni 

peck of beautifiil fruit the past season, larger in 

than common, more p3rriform in shape, and not pex 

tibly inferior in quality. 

RooT-GRAFTiKG AppLE TREES. — " In planting a 8 
nursery, will small pieces of the roots of large a 
trees produce trees large enough for market sooner i 
the seed, and how long ought the pieces to be? 
triple buds as well as single used in budding?" J 
D., Ravenna, O. 

Cutting up the roots of large trees to graft upon 
never been much practiced, and is not so certain of 
ducing uniformly fine and thrifty trees, as the vigo 
and evenly formed roots of one or two-year seedli 
neither is it so cheap nor economical of labor. Bv 
the absence of seedlings, it may be performed on a ] 
ted scale. Younger and thriftier trees would ftir 
better pieces of roots than older and feebler ones, 
length should be about six inches, and when set out^ 
soil should cover all but the tip of the graft. 

Triple buds, when the center is a leaf bud, suo 
well In propagating. This Is nearly always the case ' 
triple peach buds, and when cut from old or sic 
growing trees, they are more likely to withstand 
winter than any other. The best buds however 
those strong and well formed on the large and vigoi 
shoots of young trees. 
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cannot Answer the tDqnlir about the gnkwlng of 
, having had no esperience with them. 
.iHiira DwiBF Pi;*B».— "Is it proper where a 

pear seems lucUncd to nut ap too high, to cut the 
rf" S. P. M. 

uirlea of thii kiod are often made, and we there- 
int^oin a few flgurea b; way of iUastTAtlug the 
of training dwarf pean. They are moat nanally 
d in the form of a pyramid, as ihowa by Bgnre I ; 
ime prefer them in the torta of dwarf itandarda, as 
ted hy flg. 2. 

en a pyramid is Intended, a ' -■ < 

of pruning must be adopted 
rimllar in principle to that 
d to the trimming of joqdk 
l: that is, to Induceabroad 
amcicntly thick growth at 
ottom by Biicccssive'y cut- 
Kick. For example, if we 
k young tree of ooe seasons' 
h from the bud, Fig. 8, 
two thirds of tho top xhould 
; off us shown by the dotted 
eavirtg a stump with ' ' 



reive budg, as in Fie. 4. 
g the second year, these 
throw out shoots, and I'urm 




represented by Fig- . 
', daring the growth of Uieie 
I, the upper one or leader - pi^. ,. 

not keep decidedly ahead of the others, the tips 
1 ^da shoots, are to be nipped by midsummer, 
amc operation is repeated tin second year, bat at 
iter height, and bo on till the pyramid in Fig. I, 
ned. This is merely an outline 
! work 1 there are several more 
e details observed by skilftil 
n, wbich may be pointed out 
'atnre occasion. 
be young tree is led untouched, 

Ibrm a head sfanilar to that 
I by Fig. e, resulting in the 

staodard, Fig. 2; requiring 
'er, In most cases, a slight 
iniug back, to preserve a good 

aroidal tralolDg need not be 

ed to pears on quince; tonie 

: Bnest specimens we ever «aw Fig. 3. 

pyramids on pear stocks, this mode of manage- 

keeping tliem within limiU^l bounds, and contrihn- 

iwards their productiveness. 





Fl^.3. F«.4. Fig. 5. Fig.B. 

lay be well to add that there eihrts a serious dlffl- 
Id the way of the general Introduction of dwarf 
They require richer soil and higher culture than 
treea, at the same time that more than nine-tenths 
tree* not dwarft generally planted by our land 
■ laOer greatly by neglected and deficient cultoie. 
(tore so then, would these. 



Tke BptuUab CkeataaU 

Tbk heavj loam of this neighborhood is luuuitft- 
ble for the chestnut 1 and I believe the nearest tree that 
growv wild, is seven or eight miles from this place. 
When transplanted into common Eoil, the leaves as- 
sume a aicldy, whitish mst. I have a Spanish(P) 
chestnut however, in my garden, which grows in a, 
border of $tlected tartk about three feet wide and 
ilfleen inches deep; and it wonid be very productive, 
if the anihtn were not so br diseased as to yield 
little or nopoU«n. Previous to the present season, 
it bad not produced to m7 knowledge more than 
four or five chestnuts in ten years. In the summer 
of 1849, 1 ascertained the cause of its barrenness, 
and thought of applying pollen from the wild kind; 
but it was not convenient to do so then, and the 
thing was omitted. In the last summer however, a 
branch was accidently brought home by one of my 
family; and though I knew it not tillnest day when 
it was withered, I shook it over the lower limbs, 
and the result has been several dozens of fine cbest- 

I intend to plant a wild tree in the same border. 

The theory of this process has been known since 
the days of Linnieua; but persons who are botanists 
have been surprised and amused at the result. D. 
T. Grtaifiild, mar Aurora, N. Y., 11 mo. 1, 1860. 



KoMTlmant with a Flnmtrsa— Carenlla rapdladl 
William Hoopex of Kelloggsville, Caynga Co., 
has a plum tree which had regularly dropped its 
fruit prematurely until the present season, when it 
bore a fine crop. Its productiveness is ascribed to the 
following experiment : — Bound the tree, at the dis- 
tance of a foot or more, a small trench was cut la<t 
aprii^, and filled with seveial quarts of salt. Tbo 
directions (which were found in a newspaper) men- 
tioned a peck to each tree; but apprehensive that so 
much might prove iiijurious, they lessened the quan- 
tity. The troe appears quite healthy. D. T. II 
mo. 4, 1850. 

Sharp Frosts In Volleys. 
Lawbenci Totrife, Chairman of the State Fruit 
Committee for Kentucky to the Pomological Con- 
gress, states the following lact in illostration of the 
advantages of planting tender fVuit trees on elevated 
ground instead of in valleys. Lieut. Maury placed 
a thermometer on a high portion of his orchard 
grounds, and another at the bottom, thirty-five feet 
lower. At 1 A. M. he found the thermometer at the 
bottom at 28°, and being surprised to seethaton the 
hill at 33°, changed their position, but was soon 
convinced that there was a difiercnce in temperature 
between the two points of jEet ibgrees. 

Emolub aid Sooiob Aonis. — The English acre ooa- 
tains 4,640 square yards—the Scotch, 0,160. The 
Scotch acre, therefore, is rather more than one-fourth 
Uie largest. 
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BtBck>Faced Sheep of Scotland. 

In the pastoral diatrictB of the Highlands of Scot- 
Und, the Black-F&ced breed of sheep hns been kept 
from time immomorial. The ChevioU have tutterl; 
been intToduecd to some citcnt, but it is still held, 
that " in the bleakest and wildest pastures of the 
mountain ranges, no sheep but the Black-Fnced can 
exist." The breed is uncommonly hardy, and the 
mutton is remarkable for its fineness and delicacy 
of flavor. Good wethers average sixteen pounds per 
quarter. The wool is chieflj used for carpets and 
the coarser kindsof worsteds. It weighs about four 
pounds to the flcec«. It is thought by some who 
have seen these sheep in their native country, that 
they might be advantageously introduced in some of 
our mouDttUDOUS districts — as the Allegany range, 
tc., where they would subsist chiefly on the natural 

In our lost volume, pages 48, 40, we gave some 
remarks, together with a cut, in regard to the man- 
Bgemeut of sheep in the Highlands, and Eu^ested 
that some of the practices there pursued might be 
properly adopted in this country. Our readers may 
be interested in a few observations in reference to the 
mode of living, and the character of the Scottish 
shepherds. Martin remarks — 

" The plan on which these men are engaged is 
admirable, and binds them to their employer's in- 
terest, or rather makes their mutual interests the 
same. For example, if the shepherd be a married 
man he is allowed a cottage, generally consisting of 
two apartments, with a little garden or kail-yard 
ftnd Ik potato patob. ]Ie has also graiing ground 
lor one or even two cows, and the liberty of pastur- 



ing on his employer's land from ten to fifty sheep, 
sometimes more, during summer and winter, with 
their lambs, to a certMn time. In addition to tbcM 
privili^B, he has a certain allowance of oata, barley, 
and peas, for the sustenance of himself and frmily. 
lu this lone hut upon the mountain's side, dwella the 
shepherd, his family, and his dog. During Un 
summer all is pleasant. True, his life is monoto- 
nous, but the Scottish shepherd, peasant tboug;h he 
be, is not uneducated, and his own mind aflbrds hint 
resources against cnnut. Men celebrated in the patha 
of literature have been for years the tenants of such 
ittage, and keepers of another's flock. But vin- 
comcs on with its storms and tranpests, and then 
the utmost activity, vigilance and experience of the 
shepherd are called into full exercise. He ia ever 
ever on the watch for changes of we«thi9', 
and his lamily, nay his faithful dog, particip«te in 
his solicitude." 

" I know of no scene," says the Shepherd-poet 
of Ettrick, " so impressive as that of a Shepherd's 
family, sequestered in a lone glen during the time of 
a winter storm. They are left to the protection of 
Heaven alone, and they know and feel it. Beforo 
retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly goei out to 
examine the state of the weather, and make his re- 
port to the little dependant group within. Nothing 
is to be seen but the conflict of the elements, nor 
heard but the raving of the storm. Then they aU 
kneel around him while he recommends them to the 
protection of Heaven; and though their little hjnm 
of praise can scarcely be heard even by the^isdTM, 
and mixes with the roar of the tempest, they ntnt 
&il to rise from thur devotions with their spirits 
cheered and their confidence renewed. Often have I 
been a sharer in such scenes, and never in my ynnn^ 
est years, without having my heart deeply imprcBwd. 
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CENTER DBAFt PLOW, SO. 40. 



.Wed &s it were, turoittea of the cloud &nd the 
n, but we Gtood in relationship to Him who di- 
d and governed them," 

Center-Draft PIvw, No. 40. 
BIS is B new p&ttcm, brought out by Messrs. 
UTT and Mbaks, Boston. It ia constructed 
1 speciil reference to deep and narrow furrowe, 

may be called a stiff-soil plow. Wc had the 
ortunity of seeing it tried, in November last, 
he farm of E. P. Prentice, Esq., near this city, 
■re ita operation was in the highest degree satis- 
ory. It was gauged to work ten inches wide and 
m inches deep, and cut the flirrows according 
these dimensions, with remarkable exactness, 
ning at the same time with great stoadincss, and 
liring comparatively little aid from tlie plowman. 
iftTes the soil in an open and friable condition, 

effectually buries the vegetation. 

nrrt Wheat rolMd In Western New-York. 
Ids. Cri,TiT4T0B— In the commencement of the 
imcr of the year 1TS8, about twenty men, some 
•horn were accompanied by their &milies, met at 
enectady, in New-York, and embarked on bat- 
IX for the western part of the State. They were 
7Wers of Jemima Wilkinson, who styled herself 

" Universal Friend," and were' going to the 
romiaed land" which three of their agents had 
nrered the preceding year on the banks of a 
ntiftil lake, now called the Seneca. They had 
sea and wagons to use when water carriage fail- 
They found hut two log houses at Utica, one at 
titestown or Fort Stanwix. A pioneer by the 
aeof Jeonings had just moved into a log house, 
ich the Indians had assisted in raising, near where 

Franklin house now stands, in OencTB. This 
I the only house in GEcneva, the only one they 
: found since leaving Fort Stanwix. With their 
team, they proceeded up the lake to where the 
d Tending now is. Here they staid about a week, 
"dung after a stream on which to erect a mill. 

being able to find one, they crossed to the west 
re of the bke, about a mile south of West Dres- 



den — were pleased with the mill seats on the outlet 
of Crooked Lake, and with the country. It was 
now the month of August, and they began the 
" Settlement" with vigor, agreeing to sow the first 
wheat in common. They cleared about 40 or 50 
acres, judging that there would be two acres for each 
man. It was about the first of November before 
the wheat was sown — the quantity being at the rate 
of about one bushel per acre. No plow was used in 
preparing the ground— harrows, with wooden teeth, 
mellowed the ncwlj-cloarcd soil, and covered the 
seed. It was hnrvcstcd the succeeding July, and 
yielded about fifteen bushels per acre. 

It may be interesting to add, that the first and 
second season, some of the settlers cut wild gross 
on the alluvia! deposit at the head of the lake, 
where Jefferson now is, and conveyed it down the 
lake on battcaux, 25 miles, to the "Settlement." 
This, with wliat the cattle obtained &om shrubs and 
trees, enabled them to live through the winter. I 
should have stated that the ground first sown, is 
now under cultivation, and often produces 30 to 40 
bushels of wheat per acre. It belongs to Joseph 
Ketchum and Robert Norman. S. B. BuCKLsr. 
Wett Dretden, ralti Co., A", F., JViw. 11, IPSO- 



"SnuUI Potaloea" fbr Flantlag. 

Messbs. Editors — IntheKovember number of the 
Cultivator, is an article on this subject, stating that 
superior crops have been raised from the use of small 
potatoes for seed, and asking further information. 

Formerly, 1 believed in the common opinion, that 
laige potatoes must be used for seed, to insure a 
good crop; but in 1845, owing to the failure of the 
previous crop, I was obliged t» use small ones, none 
larger than a hen's egg, and the result was truly 
surprising. The yield was about 100 bushels from 
half ID acre of unmanured ground, and they were 
almost uniformly of fine size. Many hilla had none 
that were so small as the lai-gest I planted. 

But old opinions require a long time to root them 
out; and ever since, my potato field has been an ex- 
perimental one, to determine this point. In no case 
I hare I been able to decide that large potatoes wero 
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better than small ones for planting. This year I re- 
solved that the experiment should be a decisive one, 
and therefore separated my potatoes, about half a 
dozen varieties, planting first the large, and then the 
small ones of each variety ; but the rot has so near- 
ly destroyed the crop, that the result could not be 
observed. 

Some varieties of potatoes are almost uniformly 
small, with any cultivation they may receive, and 
they also closely resemble some of the best varieties. 
Now if the farmer allows any of inferior kinds to 
mix with good ones, and plants only small ones, the 
inferior varieties will obtain the suiHjriority, and the 
crop will deteriorate. 

A large proportion of the small potatoes which are 
produced, are either the result of too much seed be- 
ing used, or cultivating the crop after the first set 
of tubers have formed, so that another set starts out 
of small size. 

The opinion, therefore, which I have formed, is, 
that small potatoes of a good variety, are at least 
equally good with the large ones for seed. T. S. 
Gold. Cream Hill, CL, Aov, 4, 1850. 
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Wool and << Gnm." 



Eds. Cultivatob — I have read your remarks upon 
the Addison county sheep, published in the Novem- 
ber number of the Cultivator. To your inquiry as 
to the object of producing so large a quantity of that 
gummy matter, you were, you say, answered that 
it was considered ** profitable so long as the manufac- 
turers or their agents would pay for it at the same 
price per pound as for wool." This answer some- 
what surprised you. I formerly believed that wool 
was what a manufacturer wished to purchase under 
the denomination of wool, and I supposed that if 
their business required the use of oil, or gum, or 
grease, they would prefer purchasing those articles 
separately, as it is somewhat difficult to ascertain 
the exact proportion that the wool bears to the 
grease and gum. 

I have carefully perused an article published in 
the Vermont Mercury, written by J. M. Colbum, 
Esq., of Springfield, Vt. He is a large wool-grower, 
and has for many years been a large purchaser of 
wool for the eastern manufacturers. lie speaks of 
a noted buck which produced annually a fleece 
weighing from eleven to twelve and a half pounds. 
He purchased the clip of wool which belonged to this 
remarkable buck. The manufacturer directed his 
stapler to ascertain the quantity of wool that fleece 
contained. The fleece, before cleansing, weighed 
eleven and a half pounds, and there proved to be 
precisely four pounds of wool, harsh and ordinary 
in quality, though in its first state it appeared rather 
fine. He gives also the relative loss of three other 
lots of wool. The first lot 27 per cent, the second 
35 per cent, and the third 41 per cent, by cleansing. 
I examined two lots of wool purchased in this town 



at 40 cts per lb. One lot was in good condition, anc 
fine wool; the other very harsh, and much mixed 
with gum and grease, and I should judge it wouid 
lose near 50 per cent by cleansing. 

With these facts before me, and having a know- 
ledge of the general practice of wool-purchasers, I 
am not sure the Addison county wool growers do 
not act wisely. I will admit, that with 40 years' 
experience as a wool grower, I have not been able to 
learn wherein the value of this great quantity of 
grease and gum lies. This is an important subject, 
and one in which the wool-grower must feel a deep 
interest. I hope, therefore, you will obtain, if pos- 
sible, the services of Professor Norton, to make aa 
examination and analysis of this matter. ' He p<»- 
sesscs a remarkable talent of presenting a sabject m 
such a way as to appear dear to any mind of common 
capacity, and if he can, with his superior knowledge 
of chemistry, show tlie wool-grower wherein con- 
sists the great value of this gum and grease in wool, 
he will add as much to the interest of sheep husband- 
ry, as he has already done to other branches of ag* 
riculture. J. S. P. Vermont , Nov., 1850. 
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Devon Breed of Cattle* 



Eds. Cultivator — The first Devon cattle, of pure 
blood, that I ever saw, were brought into Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, by Lemuel Hurlbut, Esq., 
about 30 years ago. Their color was a pure naaho- 
gany-rcd, free from white, except the brush oi the 
tail. They had short heads, broad across the eye, 
with long, slim horns, standing high upon the head. 
1 was very much pleased with them, and commenoed 
crossing from them, first with the Heaton breed of 
cattle, and afterwards with the Durham, introduced 
by the late Henry Watson, of East Windsor, Ct. 
About seven years ago, I purchased the pure blood 
bull Matchless, bred by Col. White, of Danbury, 
Ct., and also a cow and heifer of Mr. Hurlbut. 
Since that time, 1 have purchased a number of females 
from the stock of Col. White, all free Arom visibla 
marks of impure blood. I have for several years 
endeavored to carry out the principles of thorough 
breeding. I do not claim that all my stock are of 
pure blood, but I have a number that are entirdj 
unmixed Devon. A part of my stock are crossed, 
as before mentioned. I never saw any white on a 
pure Devon, except at the end of the tail, till within 
the last few years. 

Some fresh importations have now been made, and 
it is thought by some, that we should cross those 
bred in this country with those lately introduced. 
It is, however, important to breed firom ^nlynMlf 
which show no impurity of blood. Some ^nima^K^ 
of the late importations, show some points which 
are different fVom what I have heretofbfe r^^arded 
as indicating pure blood. I do not say they are not 
pure, but as they are in some respects different firom 
the Devon stock we have before had, I wish the 
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■abject ezplAined. For example, I have seen two 
large and fine heifers, of a bright red color ; the 
skin about the eye and bag, not a cream color, as 
vith the first of our Dovons. They resembled those 
of the first stock crossed with the Heaton breed. I 
have also seen a very large and fine yearling bull, 
imported the past season. He is well formed, has 
good limbs, a round nock, long face, narrow across 
the eyes, thick horns, a white skin, and some white 
hairs under the belly. He resembles animals I have 
seen which were a cross of Devon and Durham. 

I hare been told that the Devons have been bred 
m England, latterly, chiefly for beef. In this coun- 
try, we should have three objects in view in breed- 
ing stock. The first and most important is the 
milking quality; second the working quality, and 
third the fattening quality, as all are designed for 
beef at last. It is of the greatest importance that 
we breed our Devon stock with both milking and 
working qualities. In selecting stock for the dairy, 
a yellow skin is important; those cows which have 
a white skin are likely to give thin and poor milk; 
and it is also important that our male animals should 
come from good milking fiunilies. J. N. Blakbslee. 
fVatertoum, Ct. 

It will not be denied that there is a difference in 
the points and markings of some of the Devons 
lately imported, and those imported thirty years 
ago; but we do not think it necessary to conclude 
that this diflerenee has been occasioned by a cross 
with the short-horns, or any other breed. Breeders 
have different standards, and this occasions, in a 
few generations, a corresponding difference in the 
points of animals of the same original stock. For 
instance, if two men were to purchase of our cor- 
respondent, ten of his Merino sheep, and should con- 
tinue to breeds from the stock without the least ad- 
mixture — the one endeavoring to produce sheep with 
long, narrow &ces, and the other those of an op- 
posite character; is it unreasonable to believe that 
ftfler thirty years, there would be a marked difi^- 
enoe in the two families thus bred? 

The qualities which should be chiefly r<^rded in 
stock, depend on the circumstances of the breeder. 
The relative value of milk, beef and labor, must de- 
termine which shall be the primary object. 

The stock alluded to by our correspondent as the 

•* Heaton breed,*' was probably derived from the 

sbort-homs imported by Robert Heaton of 

Throgg's Neck, "Westchester county, N. Y., in 1792, 

and which were obtained by him of the celebrated 

English breeder, George Gullet, author of Ob- 

9ervaiion9 <m Live Stock, kc, Eds. 

••* 

NmiBBB OF PLANTS ISatev bt diffebbnt Aki- 
HALS. — ^It baa been calculated that 

TIm Coir eata 376 pUnts, and rq}ecti 218 

0<MU do 449 do 198 

Bbeepdo 387 do 141 

Hone do 989 do 913 

Hof do 79 d» 971 



National Agricnltarai Bvreaa. 



We are much pleased that the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bureau has been recommended by 
President Fillmore in his late message. The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Stuart, 
also takes up the subject, and urges the formation of 
the new Department by sound and cogent reasoning. 
The suggestion in regard to the purchase of the es- 
tate of (Jen. "Washington, we hope will be second- 
ed by all who cherish the memory of that eminent 
patriot, by whose far-seeing wisdom, a National 
Board for the improvement of Agriculture was first 
recommended. The following remarks of Mr. Stu- 
art, we trust will receive the consideration to which 
they are entitled : 

In surveying the various interegts of the country, no 
one can fail to observe how little has been done by our 
government to promote the canse of agriculture. It is 
true, the cultivator of the soil, in common with all 
other classes of society, enjoys the protection of the 
laws and the blessings incident to good government 
But something more seems to be due to a branch of in- 
dustry which employs more than half our populatiouj 
and, to a great extent, sustains the other. 

The power of the general government over this sub- 
ject is limited, but this furnishes no good reason why 
it should not be exercised so far as it docs legitimately 
extend. 

The ordinary means adopted to afford protection to 
the manufacturing and conuncrcial interests are com- 
paratively inoperative in regard to the agricultural. A 
tariff can do but little, directly, to benefit the farmer 
or the planter. 

The staple productions of the South are peculiar to 
that climate, and therefore are in no danger of compe- 
tlton from abroad. Those of the North and West, in 
consequence of the fertility of the soil and the low prices 
at which land can be bought, are produced at less cost 
there than in other couutrieft, and consequently, except 
under extraordinary contingcnces, need no protection by 
imposts on the breadstuffs of foreign nations. 

But still much may be done by government, at small 
cost, to promote the interests of agriculture. The sci- 
ence is yet in its iniancy, and gpreat minds are now di- 
rected to the study and development of its true princi- 
ples. Experiments are in progress to ascertain the qua- 
lities of different soils; the comparative nutriment of 
vegetable productions; and the utility and efficiency of 
various manures in fertilizing and renovating the ex- 
hausted lands of the old states. 

Encouragement may be afforded to enterprises like 
these, and facilities furnished for the collection of seeds 
plants, and vegetables from all parts of the earth, and 
their distribution throughout the country. 

Premiums may be offered for the best practical treati- 
ses on the different branches of husbandry, which can be 
published and sent abroad among the people. By means 
like these, a spirit of philosophic inquiry may be stimu- 
lated, and a great impulse given to the interests of agri- 
culture. Much has already been done in this respect, 
through the agency of the Patent Office j but the subject 
is too important to be left in this dependent condition. 
The last annual report fVom the department, recommend- 
ed the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, to afford 
to this great branch of American industry the encour- 
agement which it so well deserves. This is no novel sng- 
gestion. It had the sanction of Washington, who, in his 
last annual message, referring to the propriety of creat- 
ing an Agricultural board, said : — ^ This species of estab- 
li^mcnt contributes doubly to the increase of improve- 
ment, by stimulating to enterprise and experiment, and 
by drawing to a common center the results, everywhere, 
of individual skill and observation, and spreading them 
thence over the whole nation. Experience accordingly 
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lias shown that they are very cheap mstrument^ of im- 
mense national benefit.'' 

I therefore renew the recommendation of my predeces- 
sor for the establishment of a separate bureau, to be en- 
trusted with the duty of promoting the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. The vast extent and rapid deve- 
lopment of the mineral resources of the country seem to 
require that adequate provision should also be made by 
law for the collection and analysis of the various mineral 
substances which have been, or may be discovered, so 
that their properties may be understood, and their value 
correctly appreciated. 

The purchase of a farm in the vicinity of the national 
metropolis, to l)e tilled and managed under the direction 
of the bureau, has been suggested as an important auxil- 
iary in illustrating the best modes of culture. If this 
idea should be favorably received, I would respectfully 
add that Mount Vernon, whose soil was once tilled by the 
hands, and is now consecrated by the dust, of the Father 
of his Country, should proixjrly belong to the nation, 
and might, with great propriety, become, under its aus- 
pices, a model farm to illustrate the progress of that pur- 
suit to which he was so much devoted. 
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Economy of Manures. 

Wje have been greatly interested in the perusal of a 
lecture with this title, delivered by Dr. Tuos. An- 
DEBSOX before the IlighUind and Agricultural So- 
ciety, and published in the Transactions of that 
association. Dr. A. observes that there are many 
questions in regard to manures which arc yet un- 
settled, and that those questions can only be solved 
by the mutual exertions of " science and practice." 
He says : — 

'' I hold it to be certain that the two must go together, 
and that though some of the facts we require may be de- 
termined ill the laboratory, there are many questions 
which, though suggested by science, can only be establish- 
ed as facts by experiments in the field, performed with 
every attention to care and accuracy. I hold, also, that 
neither of these methods of experiment will in themselves 
snfRce: they must go hand in hand if our results are to 
be of value ; while separately, the chances are that they 
lead to mere si>eculations, of which science will supply 
one set, and practice the other." 

In regard to the value of stable, or farm-yard 

manure, Dr. A.'s views are quite different from those 

of Dr. Gardner, to which we made some allusion 

in a late number. Dr. A. observes: — 

" You will readily perceive the necessity for our di- 
recting attention to that manure in which the substances 
which nou:ish plants may be said to exist naturally; 
and that, of course, is farm-yard manure — ^the most im- 
portant of nil ; that on which the farmer must always 
be dependent; and, I think I may also say, that regard- 
ing the economical management of which we have the 
least definite information. I beg it to be understood as 
my decided opinion, that farm-yard manure must al- 
ways be the farmer's main stay. I am aware, indeed, 
that some have thought otherwise; and we Iiave all 
heard of an eccentric gentlemen, who expressed his 
opinion that the time would come when the farmer 
would carry his manure to the field in his waistcoat 
pocket. No one now-a-days entertains such fancies; 
but there are people who seem still to expect that some 
complete substitute will be found for farm-yard manure. 
I can assure you, however, that any such supposition is 
entirely extravagant, and is certainly uncoimtenanced 
by chemistry. I do not mean to say that chemistry 
cannot produce a substitute, but what I mean is, that 
ikrm-yard manure must always be much cheaper than 
any substitute which could be manufactured ; and the 
reason is to be found in the fact that the constituents of 
such a manure must be extracted from plants by a series 



of complex chemical processes, which must neoeamlf 
add greatly to their expense. 

" I consider, then, that farm-yard manure is them«t 
important of all, as the natural, dieapest, and moat 
abundant source of the more important constitueDti 
of our plants ; and that for these and other reasons, we 
can never expect to replace it by any artificial mannrB 
capable of performing fdl its Ainctions, or serving the 
purposes of cultivation throughout a succession of years. 
Under these circumstances, the attention of the flunner 
should be specially directed to obtaining that mannre 
in its best state and preserving it without doterioratioii.'' 

In regard to the preservation of manure, Dr. A 
remarks that much of the valuable portion of manoze 
is lost by exposure to the air and raina. The cir- 
culation of air causes the ammonia to become Tola- 
tile, and the rains wash out the soluble sabstanoes. 
So far as regards volatility , the mixing of gypsum, 
muck, litter, or earth, may obviate the difBcnlty; 
but the liability to injury by rains still continues. 
To protect the manures against both these souroa 
of loss, keeping it under cover would be most ef- 
fectual. This shelter might be secured either by a 
cellar under the bam, or the erection of cheap sheds 
over the manure heaps. 

In regard to bones, Dr. A. thinks it a very t^ 
roneous notion that their action as manure is wholly 
owing to their phosphoric acid. Ho says : — 

'^ Bones in a fresh state contain a quantity of nitrogen 
cuimble of yielding from five to six per cent of ammonia, 
and there cannot be a doubt that in many instances they 
act as much by their nitrogenous matters as by their 
phosphoric acid.'' 

The instances in which burnt bones have pro- 
duced striking efifects, have been comparatively rare, 
and are confined to soils which were deficient in phos- 
phoric acid merely. 

»•« 
Bones for Manure* 



Eds. Cultivator — ^I wish, in as few words as pos- 
sible, to give you my experiment in dissolving bones, 
and their use as a manure. 

I was led to make the trial by reading Professor 
Norton's communications. About the first of May, 
I bought an old molasses-hogshead, sawed it in two, 
and put in one half 100 lbs. of broken bones, and 50 
lbs. sulphuric acid, adding about two parts water to 
one part of acid. I intended the bones for my corn- 
hills, but after turning and stirring, and stirring and 
turning for about three weeks the bones were about 
as whole as ever, except what had worn off in stir- 
ring. I then abandoned them, as planting was done, 
and other business required my attention. 

After hoeing, having a little more leisure, I made 
some examination, and came to the conclusion that 
the acid was poor, or else I had added too much 
water. I then added 18 lbs. acid, and in three or 
four days I had a fine tub of paste. I was then at 
a stand, as was our friend Ilutchins, of Vermont, 
what to do with it, as the season was so far gone, 
but I made up my mind to put it on my potatoes, 
which I was then hoeing the second time; and for 
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•xperimoit, I pat it on ererj alternate row — about 
aU^e spoonM to a hiQ. 

When I iag the potatoes, I weighed tea hills in a 
row, for 12 rows, through the lAost eqnal part of the 
Add, and now pve jou tlie result, as follows: 



I have endeavored, as much as possible, to give k 
correct statement of my experiment with bones, and 
am fully coaTinced that there are bones enough 
thrown away every year, to increase our potato-crop 
15 per cent, to say nothing of the after benefit. W. 
A. Ela. Weat SpTingjUia, Matt. 



Voting a difference in bvor of the bones, of near 15 
per cent. The 100 pounds was used on every alter- 
nate row on three-fourths of an acre, making three- 
eighths of an acre, hills two by three feet apart, 
which gives 7,260 hills to an acre, or it was put on 
2,722 hillB. The 60 hills without manure, made 41 
Iba, which, allowing 62 lbs. for a bushel, would yield 
80 bushels to an acre, and the manured or boned 
part would give 92 bushels to an acre; an increase 
of 12 buahcls to an acre, which at 50 cents per 
bushel, (mine are selling quick at that,) would give 
an increase of $6 per acre. 

Allowing 60 lbs. of acid to 100 of boues, which 1 
think would be sufficient, it would require 160 lbs. 
to an acre, and it may be bought in Boston, New- 

York or Hartford, for 2i cents per lb, $4 00 

Use «f carboy, 25 

84 25 

le«Ting (1.75 for tub, freight, trouble, &c. 

In this instance, one would be well paid for all 
trouble in the inCTeasedataiofthe potatoes. Mychild- 
ren, in their simplicity, remarked that they should 
suppose that one parcel was selected from the other. 

The crop was on a worn-out, sandy plain, without 
manuring, which will account for the smallness of 
the crop; but I think the strength of the manure 
is not all gone yet. 

It bwng dryweather when the paste was made use 
of, it soon became dry, like old mortar, and much 
of it remains so now. It has lost it^ acidity, and is 
porfectly tasteless. 1 thinkiflhsdmiieddryashes, 
or something to absorb the moiaturB, and converted 
it into dry powder, so that it could have been more 
equally distributed, I should have had a much better 
result, and I think it would be still better to mix it 
Titb the wrth, when the potatoes were planted. As 
to Mr. Hutchins' inquiry about the best method of 
diBSolvii^ bones, I think I should make a plank cis- 
tern, perhaps one foot deep, and place it below the 
Siir&ce of the ground, and with a stout wooden sho- 
ven, with a handle 15or 20 feet long, a person might 
fltiv it about, and turn it ovo' with safety, and when 
tbeeistem is not in use, fill it with earth to preserve 
H from dryii^. I tried putting some of the paste, 
{perhpas a te» spoonftil to each,) under some cab- 
hagi plants, when I waa transplanting, and where I 
put it, I have small beads, and where none was put 
I hata no beads. 



Eds. Cdltivatob— Many years since, whilst har- 
vesting, I found a head of wheat, and out of the top 
of that head grew a sprig of chess. 1 know of many 
men in this and the adjoining county, who have found 
heads of wheat and chess, similar to the one hera 
described, growing upon one and the same stalk. I 
would ask through your paper, how that stalk which 
produced part wheat and part chess, originated? 
Did it spring from wheat, or from chess, or from 
both; or has " an enemy done this?" Ldtukb Red- 
field. Clyde, WayTu county, JV. V. 

The above may bo taken as a fiiir sample of scores 
of communications we have received on the same 
subject. The accompanying cut, wo think, willshow 
our correspondent " how that stalk produced part 
wheat and part chess." The chess was entangled 
in the wheat-head. We have seen several ci 
this kind, which 
were brought for- 
ward as dem- 
onstrative proof 
that wheat bad 
"turned" to 
chess; and tho' 
we could never 
perceive that the 
notion of trans- 
mutation rested 
on any better 
foundation, it 
seems strange 
that its advocates 
should not have 
discovered that 
such examples af- 
ford them no sup 
port at all. 

The head of 
wheat and chess, 
of which tho a- 
bove is a copy, 
was sent to the 
office of the Oe- 

We are informed ~ 
by that paper, 
thattheman who 
left it, thought 
himself entitled 
to "the prize," 
for having prov- 
ed tliat w heat and 
chess were both 
produced by the 
same stem . By 
close examina- 
tion, and bending 
down the chaff near the dotted line, the end of tiic 
ohess stem could be plainly perceived, and it ouuld 
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^M a«en th^t there wu tto actual connection of the 
two heads. All the cases which have been brought 
to our notice, (except one where the chess was at- 
tached artifldally,) have been sbnilar to this. 

Ponllrr-IIoaie and Graperr* 

Tv a late visit to Massachusetts, we liad the op- 
portunity of czamininga poultry-house and grapery 
comUned, which has lately been put up by Col. 
Jaqdes, for lus son, at the Ten-Ilills Farm, near 
Boston. Three acres of land Imvc been enclosed, 
and within the enclosure is erected a building, 100 
feet long and 22 feet wide, fronting to the south- 
east This building is divided lengthwise, by a par- 
tition,— IcaTing one division twelve, and tlic other 
ten feet wide. The wider ajMirtmeiit is in front, is 
covered with glass, and is used as a cold graiiery; 
the narrower is used as a shelter for fowls. The area 
for the building was partly formed by excavation, 
and the rear wall, which is of stone, stands against 
a bank ten feet high. 

The manner of forming the bed for vines, was as 
follows; After the ground was properly shaped, a 
drain, three feet deep, was dug entirely round the 
outside, so as to turn the cold, underground water 
away from the roots of the viiies. The lied com- 
prises the whole of the area of the building, and a 
strip additional of the same length along the front, 
fifteen Icct wide,— making 100 by 37 feet. At the 
bottom of the bed, was placed a layer of brick-bats, 
three inches thick. It was then raised three feet 
in thickness by a compost, the materials of which 
were chiefly stable manure, marsh mud and loam, 
which had laid in a heap for several months, and to 
which was added forty loads of ashes and burnt 
clay fi'om the bods of old hrick-kilns, the bones of 
twenty horses, and fifty bushels of oyster sheila. 

The vines, mostly of the Black Hamburgh variety, 
were planted inside tho building, but close to the 
outside, the latter part of Maj last, and made a 
growthof from twelve to sixteen feet the sumo season. 
The vines are to be laid down in winler, and the 
fowls durii% that HeaEon, arc to have the range of 
the Tinery. 

The apartment for the fowls, is well lighted and 
ventilated by doors at the ends and windows near 
the roof— the roof over the fouls being two feet 
higher than that over the grape-vines. Boxes for 
s of the fowls, aro ranged along the p.irtltion 
I leet in height, is to extend 
car wall of the building, so 
as to protect the north and west sides of the enclo- 
sure. Against this wall, are to be made beds, with 
glass over them, for early vegetables, and When not 
used for this purpose, tho glass is to afford shelter 
to geese, ducks, or other poultry. 

The ground eneVMed, is to remain chiefly in grass. 
Within the enclosure is both salt and fresh water 



wall. A wall five or si 
from each end of tlie r 



— a separation being formed bj a dike. The watc 
covers an area of 3,700 square foet, in the shaperf 
an egg. The fresh water ia derived from apriggt, 
which are conducted into the reservoir. The tf 
servoir for salt water is so made that the tide ebta 
and flows two feet in it. The water in the (resh-wshi 
reservoir, when raised above a certain bright, dis- 
charges itself into the salt-water reservoir, whidi if OD 
a little lower level. The experiment of kee|uiv&ih, 
of various kinds, in these reservoirs, is to be msdt 
the coming season. 

The poultry kept here, has been mostly collected 
since the building was completed, a large pioportiM 
having been reared from the egg the past scaHO. 
Of course, little can at present be ascertained as Ig 
profits. Tlic collection embraces domestic fowls, 
turkicE, Guinea-fowls, pheasants, pigeons, geese and 
ducks, — the whole numbering about 500 — to be in- 
creased to such extent as shall appear expedient 

The principal object in regard to fowls, is the pro- 
duction of eggs, and for this purpose a selection U 
the common fowls of the country was made; but 
specimens are kept, in addition to these, of theprio- 
cijial distinct varieties. Of geese, we noticed tbt 
wild, or Canadian, the lai^ Chinese, or Bong-Kong, 
(sometimes called African and "mountain gOOM,"] 
the small grey Chinese, white Chinese, and Bremm. 
Of the latter there is a splendid stock, derived from 
an importation made by Col. Jaqces in 1822. The 
female of the imported pair is still living, and hn 
reared a brood every year since she has been in the 
country, and bids &ir to do the same for aa many 
more years. The ducks comprise the most esteemed 
domestic varieties, as well as several wild spacita, 
which liave been partially domesticated. Among 
the latter, we noticed a flock of abont twenty of the 
hcaotiful wood or summer duck, and several pair at 
teal. 

Most of the poultry, except the gaese, are kept ia 
the building before described, every night. The 
apartment is cleanly swept out every day, and the 
manure, which ia carefully saved, is sold at one dol 
lar a barrel to Ihe morocco-tanners. 

The bulk of the food for the poultry, eooaist* of 
Indian com, but buck wheat and wbeat-sereeninga an 
given for variety, and they are kept constantly sup- 
plied with butchers' offal and green v^etahleo — ai 
cahbi^ and tumeps. 

AVe shall look with interest to the Bnootaa of this 
novel establishment. 

iMtgo Yield or Har> 

Im our number for August last, we paUiabcd a 
paragraph in reference to a large yield of hay, ob- 
tained by II. W. Clapp, Esq., of Greenfield, Uws. 

We learn from the Qrcenfleld StpubUem, that 
the lot was mowed twicelast season, and the amount 
of the two crops is given as followa : " In July, the 
first crop was cut, and cnredj and we ban the an. 
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thority not only of Mr. Clapp but the workmen, 
that it was well cured. The crop was all weighed, 
and yielded 29 tons, and 497 pounds. In Septem- 
ber, the second crop was cut and weighed, and pro- 
duced 14 tons and 97 pounds — ^making together 43 
tons 594 pounds. The area of the lot is 7 acres and 
100 rods. This is very nearly six tons to the acre." 
The hay is stated to have been sold at $10 per ton, 
which gives the yearly income of $432 for the 7 
acres and 100 rods. The RepMican states that the 
lot was formerly quite uneven. Mr. Clapp leveled 
it, and plowed and subsoilcd it, after which it was 
seeded to grass. It has since been annually top- 
dressed with about 100 loads of manure, which costs 
one dollar a load. The crops have been extraordi- 
nary, that of 1849 having been nearly equal to that 

of 1850. 

• •• 



Irrigation. 

Editors Cfltivator — ^I read with much pleasure, 
an article under this head, in your December number : 
yet there are some parts of it, in which I do not 
concur, and which I think erroneous as regards the 
eastern or middle sections of the United States. It 
is stated that '' the proper season is from about 
Michaelmas till Lady-day; but Mr. Turner entireh- 
objects to summer irrigation, as forcing the land too 
much, and as calculated to give the sheep, who then 
depasture upon it, the rot." 

My experience, of 30 years, is entirely different. 
I have used water in irrigation, on mowing lands, 
from as early in the spring as the frost is out of the 
ground, until about the time of making hay on the 
land; and after the hay has been gathered into the 
bam, occasionally until the setting in of the frost 
of the succeeding winter; and have had no reason 
to believe that I was '' forcing the land too much." 
Some of my land has been in grass for the whole 
period, and has had no manure, except that derived 
from the water, and the droppings of the cattle, 
when feeding off the aftermath. The hay crop has 
been larger of late years, than it was at the com- 
mencement of the time above stated, and the ave- 
rage crop is sufficiently large to satisfy the reason- 
able expectation of any fiirmer, even from his best 
land. I have for two winters allowed the water to 
run on my land, but shall not again irrigate at that 
season of the year. I received no injury, where the 
descent was so great, as not to allow the water to 
become stagnant, but in hollows, where the water 
was without motion, it would freeze over, and if the 
ice was transparent, so as to allow the sun's rays to 
pass through, the grass was destroyed. 

'Whether summer irrigation will produce the rot 
in sheep, I have no practical knowledge, but should 
think it improper that any animal should be pas- 
tured on irrigated land, when it is wet. My practice 
has been, to let on the water afler haying, for several 
days, until I think it properly wet; I then shut it 



off, and when sufficiently dry, I allow my cattle to 
feed off the grass, and this I repeat from time to 
time through the season, as I have occasion. From 
this procedure, I have discovered no objection, ex- 
cept the additional labor in keeping the ditches in 
repair, which have been damaged by the hoofs of 
the animals feeding on the land. 

I also object to a part of Mr. Turner's directions 
in relation to the construction of his second ditch; 
of the first and third I fully approve. He says ** in 
the hill-side meadows, the gutters conduct the water 
from a spring on the upper part of the hill-side, in 
a lateral, but oblique direction, with a gentle fall 
across the face of the hill. At the opposite side, 
but so arranged as to leave a considerable interval 
between each main gutter, it turns, and brings the 
stream back, at a lower point, across the face of the 
hill again, and somewhat parallel with the first hne, 
but still descending, when it again turns, and so on 
till it reaches the bottom." 

It will be perceived, that at the "opposite side," 
the space between the second and t*ird, and fourth 
and fifth ditches, will be greater than at any other 
place, so much so, that a portion would not be 
equally watered with the other land. I have also 
practiced side-hill irrigation. My practice has been 
to have my several ditches as parallel as the forma- 
tion of the land will allow, preserving a proper de- 
scent for the water, the water to run in the same 
general direction in the ditches. From every spring 
there is a channel down the hill, formed by the run- 
ning of the water. In this channel, I have small 
flumes or hatches, with gates, just below where I 
wish to commence my ditches; the first as high on 
the hill as I can use the water, and it is usually the 
case that ditches may be run each way from the 
channel on the side of the hill. I take the water 
into the highest ditch, and allow it to run over the 
side for its whole length, and as equally as is prac- 
ticable; it then passes over the pannel below, and in 
its course, from the inequality of the land, will get 
formed into little riUs, to the ditch below. Hence 
it is desirable that the pannels should- not be too 
wide. The water is intercepted by the second ditch, 
and by it, in the same manner is diffused over the 
land. And so on for the whole face of the hill, if 
there is sufficient water to irrigate the whole of the 
land at the same time, which is not often the case. 
If the supply of water is insufficient for that pur- 
pose, I first irrigate so much of the higher part of 
the field as I have water for, then let it run down 
the original channel to a pannel, where I wish to 
use a part or the whole of it, and there irrigate as 
on the first pannel. I have found that the effect was 
more beneficial, when the water was made to run 
over the side of the ditch, and strain through the 
stems of the grass, than where it moistened the roots 
of the grass by percolating through the earth. Each 
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of the ditches should have a flume at its mouth to 
control the water at pleasure. 

Prohably there is no one thing, in relation to a 
farm, so useful and so much neglected, as irrigation. 
There are but few farms, on which hill-side irriga- 
tion may not be practiced to advantage, for at least 
a portion of the year. In the spring months, the 
water from the dissolving of the snows, and from 
the rains, is too often permitted to carry the richest 
portions of the soil off the hill, without obstruction, 
into the swamps and mill-ponds, where it is forever 
lost to the farmer; for the want of a few ditches, 
readily made with the plow, at a triflng expense, 
which would enable him to strain the water before it 
leaves his premises, retaining its enriching properties 
for the benefit of his future crops. Even in those 
cases where the stream is small, and but of few days 
continuance, it will be an object for every farmer to 
make his ditches, and use all the water (if he can) 
in irrigation, lie will then be convinced of the 
truth of Mr. Turner's declaration — ** remember, 
gentlemen, that thi artificial toatering of meadows 
robs no dung-hill; on the contrary y it raians on^for 
the hew'fit of other lands.** It should be recollected 
that the term meadow, is in England applied to all 
mowing land, whether wet or upland. 

I would not be understood as denying that the 
time between Michaelmas and Lady-day, may be a 
suitable period for irrigation in the climate of Great 
Britain, but as an unfit time for that object in the 
middle and eastern portions of the United States. 
In England the winter is far more mild, and the 
summer, from the frequent rains and fogs is much 
more wet, and so cold, that Indian com will not 
ripen its seed. Hence the difference may arise. 
John W. Lincoln. Worcester, Mass., Dec. 11. 

Itttiifs in jPntitral Idtntt 

» — 

We have received from Mr. Josiah IIolbrook,. seve- 
ral articles written by him for the National Intelli- 
gencer, designed to show the importance of a knowledge 
of the conpcction of geology and chemistry with agri- 
cult arc. This design is carried out in a manner which 
cannot tail to interest and benefit the practical farmer. 
The illustrations are of the most simple kind, and the 
technical terms, which are of\en objectionable to novices, 
are explained in the plainest manner. The subject is 
thus brought within the comprehension of those com- 
mencing with the rudiments of scientific agriculture. 
"We commend the articles to the attention of our read- 
ers. Eds. 

Connection of Geology ft Chemistry witli Agriooltnre.. Jro.L 

No class of the community have an equal interest in 
geology with farmers. No science is so interesting to 
farmers as geology, in connection with chemistry. The 
two sciences cannot be separated and justice done to 
either. While the elements of our globe, especially of 
•oils, require chemical tests to determine their cha- 
ractcT; these very elements are absolutely essential for 



experiments to determine the frmdamental principles d 
chemistry. Oxygen, the most powerful chemical a^il 
in creation, is also the most abundant material in rocki 
and soils. The one as an element, the other as an agent, 
are alike essential to each other, and both iudispensabk, 
as at the foundation of all agricultural science. 

A knowledge of each is as feasible as it is importtat 
—entirely within the comprehension of a child six yean 
old . Each is a science of facts more than abstract reason- 
ing — of facts, too, equally instructive and delightlhl to 
every young mind. 

Take an example: The child has placed before him 
two glass tumblers — ^the one containing quartz, the other 
lime or sand and chalk. The name of each is of coune 
as readily learnt as the name of iron, lead, gold, tree, 
horse, or any other object in Nature or Art. Into eadi 
tumbler is poured some sulphuric or muriatic acid. la 
the tumber of lime the pupil observes an action — in thai 
of quartz no action. lie is told this action is called 
effervescence. He hence learns to recognize lime and 
quartz, and the more certainly from the recollection that 
the one effervesces with acids and the other does not. 

Here is an example of geology and chemistry, alike 
useful to the farmer and interesting to the &rmer^ 
child, or any child. The same simplicity and direct 
fundamental instruction run through the whole of both 
of these exceedingly practical sciences. 

I will hereafter i>oint out a few of the leading principles 
of these sciences ; their connexion with each other ; their 
es.scntial importance to all classes, and, most of all, 
farmers; their exceeding fitness for the early Instmc- 
tion of children, and the entire feasibility of havii^ 
them among tlie '* first lessons" taught in each of the 
eighty thousand Aniericiin schools. 

Oxus is the Greek word for acid; ginomai, in Greek, 
means make ; hence the literal meaning of oxygen is add 
maker. Combined with sulphur it forms a sulphuric 
acid; with nitrogen, nitric acid; with carbon, carbonic 
acid , &c. Kespirat ion , combustion and fermentation are 
the three principal operations producing the combina- 
tions of oxygen and carbon: the results, carbonic acid. 

Acids combine readily with metals, earths and alka- 
lies — as iron, lime and potash. By chemists these com- 
binations are called salts, designated by the termination 
ate. Sulphuric acid, combining with various bases, pro- 
duces sulphates ; nitric, nitrates; carbonic, carbonates. 
Sulphate of lime is gypsum or plaster of Paris ; sulphate 
of iron, copperas; of soda, glaubcr salta; of nuignesia, 
epsom salts. The carbonate of lime is common lime- 
stone, marbles, chalk, and many beauti(\il crystals. Car- 
bonates of iron, copper, and lead, are ores of those me- 
tals. 

About a century ago water was found to be composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and common air of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen. About haif a century since oxygen 
was found by Sir Humphrey Davy to be an element of 
rocks, of course of soils, as it was of the alkalies, pot- 
ash, and soda. The other elements in earths and alka- 
lies, combined with ox3'gen, were found by the same 
great chemist , to be metals very peculiar in character. 

It hence appears that oxygen is an element in air, 
earth and water, existing abundantly in solid, liquid and 
atrial forms. In the wliole, it constitutes nearly half our 
globe. It is, of course, the most abundant element in 
the material world. It is also the most important 
agent in producing changes in matter essential to hu- 
man existence. It is very appropriately called vital 
air, as neither animal life nor any life can exist with- 
out it. It is no less essential to combustion than to 
life. It also acts with great energy upon metals and 
other solid substances. In this action it produces 
three very large and very important classes of bodies — 
oxydes, acids and salts. Iron rust is the oxyde of Iron; 
the dross of lead, oxyde of lead; burnt lime, the oxydo 
of calcium; pure potash, the oxyde of potassium; pure 
soda, the oxyde of sodium ; silex or flint, the oxyde of 
silicum. The combination of one part oxygen and four 
of nitrogen constitutes the atmosphere: three parts 
oxygen and one nitrogen form nitric acid, aquafortis. 
Combined with other substances, it forms numerous 
acids. Saltpetre is the nitrate of potash. The laigo 
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qnautttj of ozygm It receiTei from the nitric acid fits 
n for K materi&l in gunpowder — giving to that powerful 
(geot Its princtpat power. 

A p1at«, tumbler and scrap of paper, with a little 
w«t«r, will enable any teacher or parent to perform an 
•xperimeDt ou oxygen eqiisU; simple, inatructivo and 
Intcreflting. In a deep plate pour some water. On the 
vater place a scrap of thick paper, piece of cork, or 
other light substaoce; on that another piece of paper 
or cotton moiat«Ded with oil. On lighting the paper or 
cotton, place over it a large empty tunibler. The com- 
bustion continues fur a few ecconda, and when it is ex- 
tinguished the water occupies about one fUth of Ihc 
rM in the tumbler, showing the necesuty of oxygen 
eombostlOD, and that it coosiitulei about one-fidh 
the air we breathe. What man, woman, or child would 
Dot like to be &inlliarlj acquainted with an element 
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But KtHM or CoKK fob QABDEII CHLTlTATtOIf .— T. S- 

The beat early variety for " green corn," or " roaHting 
cars," ii the Early White Flint, or Canada Wh'.tc Flint. 
It ban eight-rowed kind, with small Blalk, and quite pro- 
ductive in ears. It has been known to reach the state 
St fbr boiling In eight weeks from the time of planting. 
The " Darlii^ Sweet Corn," (originated by the late 
Jadge DABxiao, of New-Haven,) is nearly as early as 
the above, but la not as proliflc. The best variety for the 
latter part of the season is the " Large Sweet." It has 
■unally ten rowa t« an car, ears nine to ten inches long. 
It is the kind grown by the Shakers for drying for win- 

Clovbb Hat. — C. H., Cayuga county. If clover has 
been cut at the right time, or while most of it is in bios- 
Bom, and rightly made — that is, preserved with its heads 
and leaves on the stalk, free from mustlncss — it is worth 
as much per pound or ton, as any other liay. It is bet- 
ter than timothy for lattcning stock, milch cows or sheep. 
It is more bulky in proportion to its weight tlian most 
other kinds of hay, and twDce the mistake frequently 
nwde In regard to its being of less value. The objection 
that it is liable to waste more than other kinds In feed- 
ing, will not apply to that which is passed through a cut- 
tar. If it is cut, none need be wasted, if the mai^rs or 
feeding troughs are of the right kind. 

Wbai n*K SHODUQ Ewis VEAB?— B. N., Ncw-Tork. 
The period of pregnancy in the shei'P is five months. 
For flock* which are kept chiefly for wool, it Is general- 
tj preferred to have the lambs dropped about ihc time 
the grass starts, so as to afford sheep a " good bite." 
The advantage of this Is, thai grass canses the ewes 
give a supply of milk for the lambs, (which Meri 
■Leep will not have without grass, anless great attention 
is paid to their feeding,) and the Limbs are reared with 
more certainty and less trouble. Where lambs are de- 
igned for the butcher, it is best to hare them dropped 
•s early as March i and by feeding the ewes with good 
hay and plenty of succulent food — as carrots, tumeps, 
&c., the lamhe will grow rapidly. 

RTt-Gaus.— C. T. B. This variety of grass is better 
Ak pasturage than for hay. It starts very early, aod is 
rtpB before most varieties arc in a Bufnciently mature 
■ttte to cut It is good for shecp-pasturcs, both fh>m 



carllness, and fVom Its being well rdlsbed by sheep. 
The kind called Pacey'srye-graia, is generally preferred. 
Half a bushel of good seed is generally sown to the acre. 
It is not a good grass for lawns, as it grows too much id 
buDches or stools, which make the surlace uneven. 

Compost or Muck. — W. S. We should prefer ashes 
I time to mix with muck. Lime does not as readily 
neutralize the acid of the muck, and the compost is more 
soluble from the use of potash. 

India- acBBEaUiLKEB. — We have never seen the arU- 
clc tried. It is fur sale by Jas. McHclle*, of this city, 

$2.50 per set. 

Pine Appls Cheese. — H. H. H., St. Charles county, 
Md. We will give an article on this in our next. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Smilhl, &G. ; bt'mg Ihfi moil impnrlalil jxrU of the Engtjdh scUlJoB 
ofYoun onlheHiKH," aamewhu simpliGed : Brmighl dowB 
Id 1910, by W.C.B»iRiEB: To which u picfiinl in UCOBHt of tb* 
bnediinlhe l*nil«d SutH, cmnpilEd byllENBT S. Rakdall; wiUi 

This is a work of nearly &00 pages duodecimo. It ts 
handsonjeiy " got up," and embodies a large portion of 
the valuable matter contained In the English works re- 
ferred to in the title. We shall take occasion to notice 
it more particularly hercailer. 



Harpee's New MonTHLr 
number of this work is the 
volume — two volumes being 
lishers have introduced a i 
" occafionally some of them 
lish literature, illustrated u 
gance and beauty.' 

Dtieriai Vill, 
mnch other inteiei 



Maoaeine,— The December 
commencement of the second 
given in a year. The pub- 
' feature — that of giving 
DT-pieces of classical Eng- 
style of unequalled clc- 
December number contains 
;i, with beautiful engrav- 
ing reading. 



Water Cube JocBNAr. Ann Hibald or Befobms. — 
This monthly publication, it will be seen by an adver- 
tisement in this number, has been greatly enlarged and 
improved. It is beautifully printed, on paper of very su- 
perior quality, and altogether prcsentsan appearance not 
e-xcelledbyany work with which wo are acquainted. Its 
reading matter Is of an interesting character. Published 
by FowLEBs t Wells, New-Tork. 

ThB HOBTICC ltd BIST, ABD JoDBHAt OP RuBAL AbT 

ASD Sdral Taste. This magazine has been published 
four and a half years, and its influence in reference to 
the objects to which it is devoted, is strikingly shown in 
the rapid progress of improvement in various parts of 
the country. It is a work which is alike nseful to tho 
amatenr, and commercial gardener and horticulturist, 
and is, indeed, indispensible to all who would keep up 
with the march of knowledge on these subjects. Tho 
editor, Mr. DowNino, Is known both in this country and 
Europe, as one of the ablest writers of the age, on all 
branches of horticulture, hindacapc gardening, rural ar- 
chttccture, tec. ; and its correspondents include many of 
the most Intelligent caltivatora of the country. This 
work is issued on the Hrst of each month, in the bt'st style 
of the periodical press; each nnmber coQlainiiigJB pnges. 
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embellished with a firontispiece, and several other en* DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

gratings. A new volume commences with the present • 

month, (January,) Terms-three dollars a year-two Method of Curing Priae Huuu 

oopies for five dollars, payable in advance. Business let- The hams of Maryland and Virginia hare lon- 

ters should be addressed to the Proprietor, Luthrr enjoyed a wide celebrity. At the last exhibi- 

TuoKBB, Albany, N. Y.j and communications to A. J. ^ion of the Maryhmd State AgriciUtural Sodoty, 

1% XT u V XT -vr ">^ir premiums were awarded for liams. We are 

DowHiHG, Newburgh, NY. informed by those who had the opportunity of ex- 

The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical »™™'j^g **^?™> that they were of first rote quality. 

Agriculture, This is an elaborate and most valuable ^^^/^^J?^'!^ "^ ^^* '^i^ ^^ "^^^ ^ ^^ 

work by Henrt Stephens athor of the Book of the ^ ^ iu^dleton's REciPE-^lst premium. Toevei, 

Farmy with notes by Prof. J. P. Norton, of Yale Col- iqO lbs. pork, take 8 lbs of G. A. salt, 2 oe. saUpetii, 

lege, designed to adapt the work to the United States. 2 lbs. brown sugar, 1^ oz. of potash and 4 gaUons df 

It is published by Leonard Scott &Co., 79 Fulton-st., water. Mix the above, and pour the brfaie over tU 

TkT %*■ 1 T* • • A • . i> • * OK «««*n «„«K meat, after it has laid in the tub some two days. Ld 

New. York. It is issued m numbers, at 25 cents each, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^.^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^ and tlin dried 

or $5.00 in advance for the work, which will be completed several days before smoking. I have generally had 

in 22 numbers, 18 of which are already issued. It will the meat rubl)ed with fine salt when it is packed down, 

form one of the best and most comprehensive treatises The moat should be perfectly cool before pacing 

, ,^ ,, ^. , 1.1. V J J. Glenn's Recipe — 2nd premium. To 1000 lbs. of 

on agriculture that has ever bee n pubhshcd. pork, take half a bushel and half a peck of salt, 8 lbs. 

_ _ „ _ _ saltp(;tre, 3 lbs. sugar, and 2 quarts of molasses. Hii— 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review j r„i, the bacon with it well j keep on for three weeks in 

or Quarterly Journal of Practical Medicine and Surge- all, but at the end of nine days take out the hami, and 

ry. This valuable publication, which should be in the put those which were at the top, at the bottom. 

• , - ,. , .... IV t J 1 R- Brooke Jr.'s Recipe — 3d premium. One busM 

hands of every medical practitioner, is republished by ^^^ ^^^^ ,^|f ^^3hcl ground alum salt, one and a half 

Messrs. R. &G. S. TVood, 261 Pearl-street, New- York, pounds salti^etre to the thousand lbs. poric, left to lie ia 

at three dollars a year. pickle 4 weeks, hung up and smoked with hickory wood 

■ until the rind becomes a dark brown. 

C. D. Slingluff's Recipe — 4th premium. To 100 

lbs. Green Hams, take 8 lbs. G. A. salt, 2 lbs. broini 

_ sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 oz. pearl 

Annual Meeting. ashes, 4 gallons water, dissolve well, skimming off the 

scum arising on the surface. Pack the hams compactlv 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at in a tight vessel or cask, rubbing the fleshy part with 

the Capitol, on the 8d Wednesday, 16th of January, fine salt — in a day or two pour the above pickle over 

Premiums will be awarded on Farmt, Estaysy Dairiet, the meat, taking care to keep it covered with the pickle. 

Butter J Cheese, and Farm products generally; and an In four to six weeks, according to the size and weight 

exhibition of Fruits will be nold at the Society's Rooms, of the hams, (that is to say, the longer period for heavy 

It is desired that there should be an extensive compe- hams,) hang up to smoke, hock up; smoking with green 

tition for the premiums offered by the Society; and a hickory wood. I have put up hams for the last 12 or 15 

full representation of farmers from every county in the years by the above recipe with miiform success, equal 

State. at all times to the sample now presented. 

Persons sending fruits are requested to have the va- To the above we add the following, which we, as 

I'^^r^eTl'l^^Jifso^S^^^^^^ -" - --y others, have satisfiictorily proved: 

to the Agricultural Rooms, and forwarded as eariy as J^^ ^^'^^T one hundred pounds of naeat, take five pints 



Sem-'^nrk ItoteSgrirttltiiral m\i\v^. 




ana mo naoiis oi me tree, as lo lis mriit ana Dearing 5**"""^."' »»vv,.. „x^.*^w. .«x. ii^^^».^»»o ^/t^i • i^cui'M 

character be given. fire, skimming off the froth or scum as it rises. Continue 

The following committees have been appointed for the *^® boiling til] the salt, &c. is dissolved. Have the hams 

Winter Meeting: nicely cut and trimmed, packed m casks with the shank 

JIfanagement ^ Formr— A. Vail Bergen, Coxsackie ; Hamilton end down, as the pickle will thus Strike in better. 

Murray, Oswcpo; Jamex Kelly, Rhinciwck. When the plcklc, prepared as above, is cooled to blood 

Esmyjc, Dmxninj and AgricuUurtd hoat, pour it over the hams. Thcy may lie In pickle 

''^Bl\ur:^n^ck1^^'i^^^^^^^^ '•romtwo to six weeks according to the sire if the 

Georgrc Brnjion, Oneida. pieces, or the State of the weather, more time being re- 

Butter and Chtese on Exhibition.— lUnry Wager, Oneida; Phi- quired in cold, than in warm Weather. Beef Or mUtton 

neas Rnmwjy, Oran-c; J. w. Ball Oi».cgo. h^j^s, intended for smoking and drying, may be cured 

FrKir.—IIcrmiui Wendell, M. D., Allxmy; lion. Samuel MiUer, ^« 'i« * . *v« 1 3 , mi u i j * ^ •^ ^"■'-^ 

Roeheslei ; R. L. Pell. Pe hnm; nJn. Theron G. Yeoman*, Wal' according to this mode, and Will be foUnd excellent. 

worth; Charles liCC, Penn Yan; Mr. Tibbit^f, >Vhite Hnins. ■ Much of the gOodneSS of hamS dcjiends On Smoking* 

Whiat, Rye and (Jats.—J. B. Buniei, Onondaga; D. s. Curti«, They should be hung at such a distance from the fire, 

Caiman; lion. Ixrenw) Rouj^, Oncitia. g ^ t ^ heated. They should also be hung up with 

Indian Corn. — Boswell M.Rced,Cuxrackie; Hon. Orlando Allen, ^v ui jj j xv -h ^ wp »»«*»« 

Eric: LewinR Smith, Half-Moon; Mr. Beers, Somer!.. the shank end downward, as this Will prevent the es- 

BnrUy, Bucktrkeat. Peas and Beanx.—Rt^ujnmmV.noij Madison-, Cape of their juiCCS by dripping. Small ham S, Wanted 

St«^)lien iiaight. Dniclicw; Thomas Bell, Wrj.iehestcr. for immediate usc, will ansvvcr with two wecks' smi^UUT, 

G^H^irne^MK^HlK''"-'''''''""''^'^' '=•'"'""' b"l larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, sho^ 

Mwidrr, Corn Fodder, Flax, Hops, Tohaero, Broomcom.—Uon. hc Smokcd fOUr WCCKS Or more. 

JamcM Fnrr, Washington ; James Macintyrc, Fonda ; A. Osborne, »♦• 

Waterviict. t »t t% »r r . r t ^r- i e r ^ Fried POTATOES. — The French method of cookinc 

Howard. B. ». Kirtland, James Wii«.n, potatcs affords a most agreeable dish. The potatoes aro 

I Treasurer's Arrount.—l^vrw G. Morris, and President and Score- peeled, Wil>ed, and CUt into thin sliccs, then thrown into 

tary, and Corresponding Secretary. a frying pan containing an abundance of hot lard. As 

'the?TliTk?rB v7^\S!Jr ^*'"*' Afe^fi-f* -E. p. Prentice, Lu- soon as they becomo brown and crispy they are thrown 

I ""igriruU^ '5i^'5^'seii«a^J. P. Beekman, Ocorgts VaU, Z. '^^o a collandcr to drain, then sprinkled with salt, »nd 

^C. Plan. served up as hot as possible. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



■♦♦•- 



AcKHOWLEDOEinNTs.— -TVe have received commnnica- 
tiona sinoe our last, from R. Grant, VT. L. Oiren, L< L. 
Bullock, John Johnston, J. S. P., A. K., D. T., J. W. 
Lincoln, J. H. Salisbnry, H. M. Mattisoo; J. French, 
H. M. M., J. W. Proctor, P. P. P. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received, daring 
the last month as follows: — Catalogue of Officers and 
Students of Tale College, for 1850-51, from Prof. 

NoRTOK. The American Journal of Science and Arts, 

for Not., from the Editors, New Haven, Conn. 

Report of the 5th exhibition of the Delaware county 
(Pa.) Institute of Science, with the address of J. M. 
Broomall, Esq.— -Youatt on the Horse, with notes by 
W. C. Spooner and H. S. Randall, from the publishers; 

I>ERBT & Miller, Auburn. ^Proceedings of the 

Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture for 1850. 



" One who wtends to be a Farmer." — ^Tour p'an 
of farm-buildings is very creditable to a young architect, 
but is lacking in some points which convenience and econo- 
my require. For instance, there is no provision for the 
storage of grain, though there is a threshing-floor; the 
apartments for the storage of hay and straw for the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock, are much too small, and their 
situation requires too much labor to carry the fodder to 
the stock. 

Phosphate or Lire. — Wq learn from Dr. E. Em- 
MOKs that an inexhaustible supply of this article has been 
discovered on the west shore of Lake Champlain, at 
Crown Point. A considerable quantity of it was quar- 
ried last autumn, some of which has been examined by 
Dr. E., and also by Prof. Norton, and has been found 
to contain from four to five per cent of phosphate. It 
may be prepared for use as manure, either by being 
ground in a mill, after the manner of grinding plaster, 
or it may be burnt j like lime. It is harder than plaster, 
and would require more force in pulverizing. When 
burnt, it readily falls to powder. 

It will be recollected that the use of phosphate of 
lime has been attended with highly favorable results in 
some parts of Europe, particularly on old pasture 
gproQiids, and such as have been much devoted to grain 
crops, which have been exiiausted of their phosphates. 
We trust that accurate trials of this article will be made 
the coming season, in comparison with bones and other 
manures, for various crops and on various soils, and 
that the results will be given to the public. Farmers 
will then have some criterion by which they may de- 
termine its relative value, and the expediency of pur- 
chasing it as a manure. 



Drairaoe or Soils. — So far as we can learn, the 
results of under-draining in this country have given 
great satisfaction. Mr. John Johnston, of Seneca 
county, who may be considered the pioneer in this en- 
terprise in western New-Tork, informs us that he laid 
down about 6,000 tiles the past autumn, making, with 
what where before laid, over 50,000 on his farm. The 
tile-maGfaiiie owned by Mr. TTnABTENBURr, of Waterloo, 
baa been in oonttant operation, and does not supply the 



demand for tiles. Mr. JoBxaroE suggests to the makers 
of wire fence, that a good drain, two and a half or three 
feet deep on the upper ride of the fenoe, (or if the 
ground is not sloping as near the fence as practicable,) 
will keep the i>osts from heaving by frost. If the ground 
is wet, he says the posts will heave, even if set "six 
feet deep." — 

Standard for the Shape of Fowls. — At the late 
exhibition of poultry at Boston, a well known gentle* 
man, who had carefully examined the di£Eerent kinds of 
fowls, observed: These long-legged, thin-breasted 
chickens will never answer for the table. I sq^ak from 
forty years' practice in carving, I have formerly had 
them, sometimes, on my table, but have grown wise by 
experience, and will have no more of them. To say 
nothing of the poor quality of their flesh, their shape ia 
not right. For instance, if I have a pair of such chick- 
ens, and there are half a dozen ladies at table, each 
chooses a piece of the breast, and there cannot be enougjh 
cut from that part to serve round ; but if I have a pair 
of partridges [rufied grouse,] though they may not 
weigh more than half as much as the chickens, I can 
readily take a slice from the breast for each guest. The 
partridge, then, should be the standard for the shape 
of fowls; and besides the advantage alluded to, it will 
be found in general, that the nearer this form is ap- 
proached, the better will be the flesh, and the greater 
the quantity in proportion to the bone. 



Mr. Bell's Sale of Stock. — ^We would call particu- 
lar attention to Mr. Bell's sale of stock, a list of which 
will be found in our advertising department. He has 
taken great pains, both in the original selection of his 
animals, and in the breeding of those he has reared. We 
saw his whole herd last fall, and can safely say, that one 
hundred cows of equal value for the dairy, are very 
rarely collected. Many of the "grades" are animals 
of much value, combining symmetry, constitution and 
thrifliness, with excellent dairy properties. 



Sale of Short-Horns. — We learn that Geo. Vail, 
Esq., of Troy, has recently sold the short-horn bull- 
calf and two year old heifer which obtained the first 
premiums at the last show of the American Institute. 
The calf, Kirkleavington, was by Wellingtorif out of 
lAtdy Barrington 8d, both purchased by Mr. Y. of the 
late Thos. Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England. The 
purchaser of the two animals first mentioned, is Mr. 
Elisha W. Sheldon, of Sennett, Cayuga county, N. 
Y. Wc hope his liberal enterprise will be properly re- 
warded. 

"Chappel's Fertilizer." — We have noticed fre- 
quent advertisements at the south, of an article under 
this name, but have seldom seen any particulars in re- 
gard to its effects. Mr. Edwin G. Booth, states in the 
Southern Planter y that " he has tried it in every 
conceivable manner, and," he continues, " if one 
particle of benefit has ever been imparted to the land 
or the crop, I have been unable to perceive it, nor 
has any other person who has seen it been more fortu- 
nate." Mr. B. then goes on to give an account of an 
experiment made on the farm of Richard Irbt. " He 
laid off two contiguous squares on unproductive land, 
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and pot on one tlie qvantltr of Chappel's (ertilizer re- 
coDuneDded ; oa the other, the uiual quantity of guano 
WM sown. That on which the rurtiliier was applied re- 
nuEned unprodnctive; the other produced a good crop 
The line of demorkaUon being as striteiiig na shade aod 
BQDflhiDe.'' ■ 

AaALTiBa 01 Soils, Majtubis, Bcc. — Prom the fre- 
quent tnqnirteg which have been made, In regard to pro- 
curing relitblo analysei of yarious aubslanccs, the offi- 
cer* of the New-Tork State Agricultural Society, bare 
been indaced to m«ke an arrangement with E>r. J. II. 
SAUSBiTBt, by which invettigatloiu tnay be obtaiocd in 
the Tarious branches of agriculture which practical 
chemistry U capable of illualratiog. The cbargea for 
analyaii are as follows: 
Complcic <iiunlituivc inorpuiic (oalyaii oT n 
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Samples and communications may be forwarded, post 
paid to Dr. J. H. Salisbubt, or to B. P. Jodbsob, Esq., 
Secretary N. T. State Ag. Soc,, old State Hall, Albany. 

Stanlet aud Dickebbak's Indian FoarsAiT Gal- 
LCSY. — Having had the pleasure of examimog thi? 
^lendid collection of Indian portraits, while it was being 
exhibited in this city, we feel that by calling atfentiou 
to it, we may perform a public serrico. It consists of up- 
wards of one hundred Bgures, sketched from life by 
Hr. Staklet, during a sojourn of several yean among 
the various Indian tribes between the Mississippi river 
and the Pacific ocean. They represent almost every 
phase of Indiao character, from the wild aad supersti- 
tious Pawnee- Pict, to the civilized and intelligent Chero- 
kee. We have good reason to believe that these fig- 
ures are lifctnuio, and they are, besides, declared by 
connoisseurs to possess much artistic merit. Great 
credit is duo to Messrs. S. and D., fur the unwcarit.>d 
pi^ns they have taken in producing this collection. The 
Indian, as he was by nature, is rapidly passing away, 
and in a short time he will be seen only as changed, 
more or less, by intercourse with the race by whom he 
has been supplanted, and before whom ho seems des- 
tined to yield the last foot of that vast territory over 
which he once roamed. 



I Rtb.— E. G. Booth, slates in (he South- 
<rn Plaattr tliat he hjs tried this variety of rye in com- 
parison with other varieties, on sevcrul kinds of soil, and 
in all cases the MuUicolo was superior in yield — on some 
rather poor soils, it yielded twice as much as any other. 

BoKEs as Mandbb. — The use of bonen as manure was 
commenced in Engbind, about 1TT6, It was then com- 
mon to apply from 60 to TO and even 100 bushels to tht 
acre — they being coarsely broken by hammers. Ex- 
perience has proved, however, tlial so large a quanltly 
does not prodnce eflucts In proportion, and 10 to IS 
bushels arc now thought to be sufficient In most cases. 



The MinDal ralne of bcmea nacd In En^UuMl Tot mum. 
is estimated at £880,000 or $1,400,000. 

Wobld's ExHiBiTioH Hw 1851.— We le«ni frmn ll» 
English papers that the arcangciiieiita for tliii grat «i> 
Hibition are progrewing rapidly. The itiipeDdott 
liuildirig, destined to receive the nnmeronsartU^vhidi 
will be sent ft-om all parts of the globe, wOl pTObablyto 
completed by the appointed time. 

The eihiUtion is to be opened in Hyde P»rk, Loudo^ 
on the first day of May, 1851. Goods will be rteeinj 
between the first of January and the firat of MBreli,— 
liter the latter day, none will be received. Th« bsiU- 
ingis to be 1,848 feet long, 408 Ibet wide, and 88 U^ 
with ■ machinery room 9S6 feet long and 48 bet wide. 
I to be chiefly of cast-iron and pUte-gUi*; 4,001 
of the tatter material will be required for tto 
roof. An avenue, 72 feet in width, extends IcogthwiM 
through the center of the building. Alon( the riiki 
of tbig avenue, nt distances of 24 feet, are placed <*■ 
lumns, for the snpport of the roof. Girders of it«o m 

erted into the sides of the building knd the colamM; 
feet from the floor. Theso girders are two Ifeet h 
depth, and 2,244of them will he required. The strengH 
of these girders, and of every piece of iron lued In iht 
building, is tested by a powerful hydraulic prcH. 1 
transept crosses the main building near its center. Tbe 
transept is to have a circular roof, which is to riss 31 
above the other i>art of the building, and covers 
of six very large elm trees, aroand which It is in- 
tended to provide a first-class refreshment room. Tit 
length of the transept, including the space to be set 
ipart for rcfresliment rooms, will be 406 Ibet, its wiiltb 
72 feet, and tiie height from the fioor to the center cf 
the circular roof will be 108 feet. 

PBEVENT TUB ATTACK Of IHI " ObIOH GbOB."— 

The growth of the onion is frequently prevented and ths 
plant sometimes destroyed by a worm which attacks it 
as soon us it appears above ground. A correspondent 
of the Gardtner'i Chrnaielt states that he has applied 
nitrate of soda with good cQbcts in preventing the t>n- 
ges of this insect. He used half a pound of the Mltt« 
a gallon of water, and applied eight gallons to a bed of 
lea yards in length. He states that it cliccfcod the pro- 
gress of tho worms, and the crop turned out welL 

AVEBAOE PaODUCTS OF AS EmOLISII FaKII.— TIlB 1* 

lowing are the averages of some of the products of* 
farm of 740 acres, near Brighton, England, occupied t? 
Wk. ItiriDEN. Ue lias 250 acres of wheat, aversjrfW 
'Hi bushels per acre ; 40 of barley, 40 bushels ; 60 m oab. 
00 to 80 bushels; 240 acres in clover and grasses, two 
tons hay. lie keeps 850 South Down ewes, which m- 
rage yearly about 400 lambs; average quantity of wool 
yielded by the flock, four pounds per fieecc, and it »"■ 
at 25 cents per lb. lie keeps 21 cows, which yield on 
an average ten quarts of milk per day, the year rOQod- 

Heiobt or LiOHTBiBo Hods. — It has been laid do«a 
as a rule, derived from experiments made in France, on 
the condncting power of lightning-rods, that a rod will 
protect a circle whoso radius Is equal to twice thehe'^[ht 
of tho rod- Prof Looms, of ITew-IIaven, states that 
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heard of a case where a pfle of shaTings were 
Lre by Hghtning, at the distance of one hundred 
»m « lightning rod of fift]r-nine feet in height, 
his case Prof. L. concluded that it Is unsafe to 
on a rod to protect a circle Whose radios is more 
ice and a half the height of the rod. 

.Tiv* WEIGHT OF CoRN AND CoB.— The propor- 
com to the cob, in different yarieties, is a matter 
t importance, and should be duly regarded in 
ig a kind for coltivation. The same point should 
id at in this case as in animals for fattening — the 
roportlon of ofial to the valuable parts. £. M. 
BT gives the Rural New- Yorker the results of an 
oent on this subject. The varieties of corn were 
tton. (yellow twelve-rowed,) the Vermont, (ycl- 
jwcd,) and the Red-blaze, (white eight-rowed.) 
is of each of these kinds were husked the first 
in October, thoroughly dried; then carefully 
d and shelled, showing the following results. — 

of emin of Duuon gave of cobs SO lbs. 9 ozs., of com 51 
I. 

of ears of Vermont com gave of cobe 15 lb*. 13 ozs., of 
be 4ozi. 
of ears of Red-blase gare of cobs 16 lbs. 11 on., of corn 

OSB. 

com was measured before it was shelled. Of the 
I there was two bushels and four quarts ; of the 
nt two bushels, and of the Red-blaze two bushels 
quarts. Thus the two latter varieties yielded 8^ 
nt more com in proportion to the weight of cob 
le Dutton, and considerably more in proportion 
bulk. There is another disadvantage connected 
eu'go cobs, which should be noticed. They are 
longer in drying, and consequently the grain is 
nore likely to mould and spoil, either in the crib, 
le it is in shock. 



. PijLXT.] ST. LOUIS [Wm. Salisbukt. 

gricaltoral Warehouse and Seed Store, 

Comer of Fourth and Green Streets, 

(Lately Plant & Brother,) 

INT h SALISBURY, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

Gardkm, Grass, Flowkx, and otukb Seeds. 
'ER. Timoihy, Red Top, Blue Grass, Millet, Randall Grass, 
hara Grass, Hemp, Mustard, IxKust, Osage Orange. Caiiary, 
. Best market rates paid in eoM for the above Seeds. 

Implements and Mafthiww. 

;, Harrows, Seed Sowers, Hay Cutters, Com Shelters, Sho- 
sdes, Hoes, Raken, Haying Tools, Horse Rakes, Budding and 
Knives, Saw« and Chisels, &c., tec. 

Agrienltnral BooIb— A Large Stock. 

■uit and Shade Trees, Green-house and Garden Fants, Ace, 
lich we will sell as low as any other house in the city. A 
ive Catalogue Aimished to post-paid applicant. Orders so> 
lid promptly executed by PLANT & SALISBURY. 
mis, Jan. 1, 1851— It. 

y 4k. Mear's Celebrated Prenunm Center 
Draught Plows* 

ilGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 

arehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, New- York. 

—It. BARR fc ATTERBURY. 

ant Ratsen Frnit and Ornamental Trees. 

subscribers have for sale all the choice varieties of the Pear. 
;>le, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Quince, Red 
p and Franconia Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, and 
irries. 

a good assortment of Dwarf Pear Trees. None cultivated 
« that have been tested in this country. When purchasers 
elections will be made by the proprietors, so as to afford a 
succession of the best varieties through the season, and all 
ed true to their names. 

for canal and railroad well packed in bundles, inclosed m 
It up in moss. 

mmtuiications, post-paid, to be directed Rkinebeek, Dutcheu 
T. GEORGE SNYDER ft Co. 

, 1851— It* 
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To our Sabscribers. 

With this number we send you, agreeably to onr promise, a copy 
of 

The Pictorial ColtiTatar Alroanne, 

which has been got up at a heavy expense, expressly as a New 
Year's PRSssxt lo the subscribers of The Ci^tivator. If, in re- 
turn, all who receive this number will use their influence to iucreasa 
the list of our subscribers for the present year, they will eouler a fa- 
vor for wliich they will receive our hearty thanks. 

»#« 

Xvery Subseriber an Agvnt 

All our Subscribers, as Well as all Postmasters, are especially m- 
vited to act as Agents for our publications, Tux Cultivator and 
The Horticvlturist. 

CT" Ageuu who compete for otir Premiums, will aid us inkeepu^ 
their accounts, if they will number their subscribers, 1, 2, 3, and up- 
wards 

Bemember the Temis to CLvbi. 

Seven Copies for 95.0(K-Fi(\een Copies, and m DoUar Book to the 
Agent, lor $10.00. 

O* In answer to several inquiries, we would state, that it is not 
required that all pcqpers in a club should be sent to one post office. Wo 
will address them to as many different (^kes as may be necessary. 

»#« 

Premimns to Agents of the CnltlTator. 

As an inducement to greater exertion on the part of those diqxMed 
to act as Agents, the following PREiotTics will be paid, in Books, or 
Implements or Seeds, from the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, to 
those who send us the largest number of subscribers for 1851 : 

1. To the one who shall send us the greatest number of subscribers 
to The Cultivator for 1831, with the pav in advance, at the club 
price of sixty-seven ecu's each, previous to the aoth of March next, 
the sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. ^ 

2. To the one seiniing us the next largest numl)er, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

5. For the next largest list, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Five next largest lists, each FIVE DOLI^ARS. 

7. For the Ten next largest lists, each THREE DOIjLARS. 

8. A copy of Thomas* *' American Fruit Cultcrist," price one 
doUar— a very valuaUe wwk— or any other ddlar book— lo every 
Agent who sends u^i fiAeen subscribers and 910, and who docs not 
obtain one of the above prizes. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1851 

••• 
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AND 

Snttrnnl nf Bml Mjin)i Bural €nste- 

Edited by A. J. Downing, 

AtUhor of " Landscape Gmdeningy^* " Designs for Cottage Residett' 
CM," ^^ Fruits and Fruit IVees of America^" ^c, ^. 

To all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards, 
or country seats, — to scientific and practical cidtivators of the soil,— 
to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, giving the 
latest discoveries and improvements, experiments and acquisitions in 
Horticulture, and those branches of knowledge comiected with it, will 
be fomid invaluable. Its extended and valuaUe correspondence pre- 
sents the experience of the most intelligent cultivators in America; 
and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of the Editor, 
make it equally sought MUer by even the general reader, interested 
in country life. The "Foreign Notices" present a summary from 
aU the leading Horticultural Journals of Europe: the "Domestic 
Notices," and "ANs^^*£Rs to Correspondent*," fumiith copious 
hints to the novice in practical culture ; and the numerous and beantiful 
Illustrations, — Plans for Cottages, Greenhowes, the Figures of New 
Fruits. Shrubs and Plants, combine to render this one of the cheap- 
est aad most valuable works on either side of the Atlantic. 

A New Volume, (the ^h.) is commenced with the January num- 
ber, 1851 , with some important improvements in the mechanical ap- 
pearance of the work; and no efforts will be spared by the editor or 
publisher, to render it still more worthy of the liberal patronage ex- 
tended to it. 

Terms— Three Dollars per year— Two copies for Five Dollars. 
All payments to be make in advance, and orders to be post-paid. 

\Q^ All Ageius for The Cultivator, and Postmasters generally, 
are invited to act as Agents for The Horticultcrtst. 

Ll^HER trCKER. 
FutUshetj Cultivator Office^ Jlbany, N. Y. 
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State Axrlcnltval Warehonn. 
ri'IHE mbKnlMn mnkl nanclAAT biTHs Ihs Ulcntaini of Fumen 
J. ud RHiMn le tbdr •ancd uMtimsnt <rf 

AgrioBltnnl aad EtrtNltanl Implsnuati, 

unong wUcb n*)r ba Ibonl PimlT * Ucur'i cdebrKicd and hiihl)r 
■nmved Cenlei Dnubl Ftov*; Enwrj k Co.'i Imprnved Rul 
Rnut HoTM^pawct uirnmihc^ [all oT wUeh look the £nt prrnu- 
ijmfl B[ th« \aw 9W^n AgrieDttimJ Fairi ud are uDsqualed by taj 

iiDl«v«l Piom, aumw Cuiwrt, Puuiiug MiTlt Com Shelicn, Seed 



wn pnrcbuiiu BT 



■uhdannil in tde Uiuted Ki 



No. M Cliff*reel, New-Votl 



Proapectiu or th« Wnter-Cnre Journal, Uyi 1831. 

rTWIEWATEB-CUIlEJOURNALiipuhli^i3lniootlily,illunnileii 
■'- wilh cggTHvijigv, exhibLlbig the Strucinre, Anaiomj uid niysi- 
ologr of the Humuu Body, with fwnilisr instniciioQ In ir»nierm. Ii 
ia eni|]h*IkiUT » joDMHii. OF BSALHi, odiiplod to ■]! cloiKs, and ii 
dga^udlo be acoo^ilsta Family GUlDii:, ia lU cuu ud in all 



"WJQ be AiQr TOifiildad, and » exr^ned iKm all may k\^y i( in wi- 

no tyvtemHHidpJe, haimlcv.anliini^'crwILy agqilicHUa hj the ^Vav 
Icr Cure. 1u eflbcti are ■lm«E miraculmin, and h has already been 
the meniB oraavit^ the livci of iboniuidfl, wbD were amiraty boymd 
tbi TwM of all other kuown remedies. 



Emerr** Seed jPtaMlnr, 




uiy qowniiy of teed, and the hilla any difluica aDail. Aanlkma- 
Ehet u eigbt feel. ^^^ 

The nuiiter u lalien by Ibe handlea, and mend befim itasHOM 
M ■ wtieeUbairow. The Flaiiier miHa iii own fivTow, m~n 

m hoiie cm imlk. When Die nnvi an Ihres feal'kpwt, Iton'^ 
10 twelve acrn ue plauled per day, or an acre per hour, with a [» 
nuinnnol heroreatTajiicd by any other Hantei we hare aecn. h 

llhM been very wriely introduced IhiougboBi the coonlrj teii| 
four yen™ pa.l.nin) with an incnaHd demand,— dot onlna Oe IM 
leaaoii aiceeduig aU previonaly lold. Price, coaifltls, tUOO. 




.,^iod,and,ij.aii»w 
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o-uiciple. of 


Hydr 


paihy may ufeiy 


Wilhont health, erenli/e 

Uh this •jr«em. Tn fact 
•iiyofDuriilaM-ooldbe 


h, i» 


dwiniWe, alien a remedy cnn bo 
other mode of iiviiig cui compare 



Partieolar direclirnis will be gircn llir 
piy it without the ud of ■ PhyAician' 

It n tudrerenJIy conceded by all iiiIelliBfiil ^actiljonen, as well 
by the old Khool at Ihe new, that the Wnler-Care a not equaled by 
ajry other mode of Ireatmenl in IboK peculiar complainta common 

lion aa may ba conaidered moA tmportaul, in all tliue critical yet 
nnavoidilils caaea. 

THIS JOURNAL 
Will be pnblufaed on the fim of each montli, containhig Ihs beat mai- 
ler with reference lo Ihe application of thie fytlem la Life, Health, 
ajid lla|ipineia, adapted lo all ciaaHO, on the (bllowing 



Plenee addrea oil lettin, poBT-rAni, lo 

FOWLERS k WELU, 
ClinUn Hall, No 131 NaHou-ttreel, New-York. 
N- B.— Now B the lima lo labacriba. Jan. 1— It. 



The Fule Plowa, bi creat variety ol aizei, locltidmr aou ua 
extra deep Swnrd work, and (or BmbNe laud, eipaUe of timiinf Ok 

NewPattcma-one'ea , „_, 

ruriowi, oleMy draft, and capable of duiug the but of work; Iba 
orber n Ibr iigliier broken land, and very well adapted to Bu work, 
if dcairod— well caleulucd for one tenm of horaea, and a Taiy fcra. 
lie Pow where inlniduced. Kevtrol hundreds were add the nit 
■eatni, of the latter, and iu no cbh b>ve they failed lo gin latiiftr 

ted Mows of McaKi, Fuiutt * Miau, o(Ba>io»-«ineofwhkt 
rrceimi Ibe hi^lieil premiiuiu of the New- York tjtale Agriculiinal 
Society, at their Trial in Juik, ISSO. 

ilurowB of leveial kuide, mclDduig Ihe Geddea and Scotch (jtmk,ef 

FieW Roiren of »arioo. >iz» and kinds, includuig one ofaO inebM 
and oneofatinchndiameter, nude of eau inn Hctioui, U inebet 
loiiBi luimeny »eeiionsnre»u«pcndedou a m-o-inch wroi^tn inn 
shaft B> ore lofficient to make the length of Boiler requirodaii l«t 
long. Pricesof3l)-inch,Gaectloas,wilbfnune,ftc.,foruae, sai)|o( 



VagetablB CottM, 




mcntof the bestseletled and ndooble Jrnjilenieiita"nf 

ry, 10 be foniid in any limilnr eflahliihnienl ni ihe oovnlry, (mwiy 

' •upervision 1 All are wnrranlod to come fully up tolbe repie- 

flinher parliculara, prico, lerma, fte., tee our DaaetiMJn 
Catali^uis, conuui^ng uptvardj of one biuidlld £ri»1y uecBtsf ■■. 



uiy Agricultuml Worka, Warehowe and Bead 8tgn, He. Sm, 
371 Broadway. EICBRT ft CO. 

Albany, Jan. 1, ISSl. 
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«.— JoHph a. BDvmui, Hirnin Dnkcr, M. D., Iwii 

xnt !>■ Hay, Mm Vfur. Alviii W. Tracy, HiHL Abiicr T 

m. Hmilh, (tun Tlenuu Untiop, JcKidi (i. Buwrniu, Prt 

B- S. Whiiiity, Sitr.lirrjr. Win. Biinrli, Tnaunr. 
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«d ImproTemBDt in Water Vhaeli for Xill-Owiun. 

Wnter wbcclfl. cjicccdiiig nil oilier«, eveii llio nioal mrl^n 
. WlxeU by a onM |ieK«iitiige» hai bom Mteincd by Mr. 
u Ueu-olu. II hB b«D rully IMid, uad finMfar ni ad- 

qsind. IW ntperiiniiy i> rtnliK'tiod Id ih« ludowinK pninu: 
ve> xrCMMr reruiiUEC ofilio wnlcr. Hil. Ii iiM (flerltnl by 
icr. 31. I> KOI olMnicUd l>y wc. 41b. Wanm iw Hum. 
KM durable. Mb. R»uirci Ich room. Tib. It l> leu raria- 

in mil y of water required under diifermi headi and CoIIil tM 
■ balf hone piinnr, ny from S feci lo SS Icci lill, fint 
iu fl ui n ill n in l\ 111 (t ill n in n ill Ik ill It in 

9;^ T-w, («T, (MS, 10-14, ii.3s,jMi.jajai, 14JB, is-at, 

'^ lP-31, IBriW, M- 

T-10, 9eM^. All n'ho may wun lo inprnva iiieir i 
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■ larce nuomnenl of Machinery Piiapm», Iha 
lore than filty years, oiid are ready at aU linu 
ted or not. a1 ijiori iiotic'c ami on lair lenn*. 



flrhool of Applied Chemlatrr, 

Yalk CoLUtai, Nin- HiTur, Conn. 

J0n:4 P. NORTON, Prof, of Raienlific Acricullure. 

HENRY WVKTZ, Fim AKinaiit. 

td in IhB Idiboralory aa a ipecia 
lien depanmtDis, and iiatrucm 
j,botli organic aiidiDorganie, a 



STUDENTS are I 
tiiict from tlie otl 



A cour^ of L«clurci upon Scittaifit A^iadum, by rroT Nsi- 
■OM, will commence aliout Uie miildlg of January, aikl cunliiina two 
utlahairnxjinlii. Tbij coniae i« iiiletided id prncm aiilainaDd 

vfaich may be under^iuod by any farmer. Mr. Wurls propoae* to 
rclnra on eome poiuu of Apgilied ChemiMry during the nmmer 

Tlielermrmnf Prof. aiLiiKison GeiJogT and Mineialory, and 
boaeofProf, OiJUTiD, onNnlnralPhilwopby. A — -" "- 



a, ftc, aji^Jy to Prof NORTON, 



ANDRE LEROT, 

Vn7Krtmaii « Angm, Fnan, 

in Uh Utiitcd IKiUa aiv] in F.Drflpg, har. 
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[il and Oiuamenlal Tiic*. Ik p< 

dsipalcb, aU die oidn* 
may be hod on q^ilica- 

for Mr. I.KUOy, direelcd 
noni-TloUK and forward lo 
r Ironbte to tlie imponera. 



Asricnllnntl WttTehonne and Seed Store, 

No. 101 Waler-mnl, {near Fulum,) Kia.Ytrt. 

'T^IIE avbacribera would reaped fully 
Wj..„i^_^ in ApicTdrnral lujit llortirnU 
Implemcnu. narden and Field 
, ftc. kt., tolbeir tarjie and vn- 
rioi n'Mortmeiil of Garden mid Field 
lool-, Ac., ivbirb Ibcy are •elling nt the very kiwen nMet dial ibi^ 
can be procnrcil h Ihe I'uilcd Ctaii* Perwiia livina at a diMaiice 

ai^iealion bylctlrr, piM.paiil. TTiom ordering fromuanmydei-cjul 
unmi (heir oidera beinc promptly filled. 
Jan. 1. ISll— tf. JOHN MAYIlERAOo. 
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Great Sale of Dairy Stock. 

nr^HE subscriber will offer for sale, wthout reser^'e, at Public Anc- 
JL tion, on TUESDAY the 25lA day of March, 1851, at 12 o'clock, 
on the farm on which he resides, at Morrisania, Westchester county. 
New- York, upwards of 

100 Head of Cows and HeiiSBn. 

About 50 head of them are Native and Amstenlam Dutch Cows, se- 
lected by the subscriber with reference to milking qualities. The 
remaiitder, almut 50 head, are grades — half, three-fuurths and seven- 
eighths blood Heifers, from 1 to 5 years old, bred by the Mibscriber, 
out of the very best Cowi«, niul got oy the celebrated imported short-^ 
homed Bull " Mariiis ;" and so far as they have come to maturiiy, 
they appear to combine, with most faultlos't tiymmetr>', nearly every 
pohit imlicative of perfection in a Dairy Cow. 

Taking the whole dairy together, it is perhaps the best selected in 
the United Slater. The Cows, with a few exceptions, are all young, 
and in calf by the fine Bull 'Amsterdam." 

Tlie mnny premium-* 1 have l>eeu awarded, by the State Agricul- 
tural Society tind by the American Institute, give evidence of success 
as a breeder. 

I will also sell my short-homed Cow, that took llie first premium at 
the American Iiunitute Fair, in October last. 

Two 2-yenr old Heifers ami one yenrling, all thorough bred. 

Two yt)ke of very superior WORKING CATTLE, with several 
fine HOR54KS. 

One BOAR, of the Rus«ian grass breed. 

One importr<l improved (white) Berkshire SOW and PIGS. 

One iimlolk SOW and PIG.S. 

The number of hogs in all, will be from 50 to 00, and some of thein 
are as fine ns cnn be produced. 

All the Farming and Dair)* utensils, winch are numerous. 

077** A Catalogue and description of each animal, will be given on 
the dny of Anie Stock purchased to be sent to adl'^tonce, wUl l>e de- 
li vere<l by the 5ubscnl>er on ship-boanl or railroad cars, in the city of 
New- York, free of risk ond expense to the nurclia^er. 

Morrisania is nine miles from New- York by Ilailem Rojlrond. 

TIIOS. BELI^ 

Jan. 1. lS51-.'^ms* 

Albany French Bnrr Mill Stone Factory. 

ADAM R. SMITH, late of Troy, having locatwl at the corner of 
Broadway and Qnarkenl>u«h strer-ts, Albany. N. Y.. invites the 
attention af Millers and Millwrights to hi;* large stock on hond. inclu- 
sive of fini.-ihctl «ione)*, together with hi* facilities for fiUyig onlcrs at 
short notice. CC7* Great cure being e.\»Tci.scd in their manufacture, 
In* the moul experienced workmen, aiMl purchasing entirely for ca.«<h. 
which enables him to procure st<M;k at the lowc2»t market prices, he 
can offer sujicrior advantages to customers. 

Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloth, 
Of extra heav>' quality, and every other article used ui milling, always 
on lunul. 

Notice. — Having supplied to Mr. Ai>am R. Smtth. the stock of 
Bnrr Suuies for his shop in Albany, we .can say that hi<« selections 
comprised onlv the be!«t of our whole iinponations, which were of 
miusuully good qtudity this sea.son. M. Ac W. liiviNosTox. 

70 Broad-street. New- York, Sept. 9, 1850. 

Troy, Sept. 17, 1850. 
We have had the pleasure of several years acquaintance and inter- 
course with Mr. Adam R. SMrrii, and consider him a gentleman of 
high character, and particularly scrupulous as to his engagements. 
He will undertake nothing that he does not know how to perform. 

Elias PLtTM. Prcs't ComU Baidc Troy. 
F. Ljcajcjb, Cashier do. 

Jan. 1, 1831— 2t 



Agriciiltiual and Hortionltiiral Implemoitty oi 

Fuld tmd QanUm Seeds. 

UP^VARDS of one hundred different kinds of PUnnL tnd ae». 
responding variety of all other ImpUmentfl for vbm FumUt 
Planter and Gardener; embracing the largest and most eoaii)lete» 
sortmeut lo be lound in the United Stotea. Also, FieM anaOaaiu 
Seeds, a large and varied aaMMlmeiit. A. B. AL>L£N tc COl 

Jan 1, 1851— tf. lao & 181 Water-cL, New-Vorfc^ 

dmery's Horse-powers and Threshen. 

EMERY k. Co.'s Premium Raflway HoTse-poweni and Tlireib' 
ers, which were awarded the first Preminm at the lale S^Mi 
Fair, in competition with many others, for sale at the State Agncaim 
ral Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, New- York. 
Jan. 1— It BARR ft ATTERBURY. 

Imported Suflblky Essex and Middlesex Swine. 

THE subscriber has now on hand and lor sale, eome pure hai 
Suffolk, Essex and Middlesex Swine, from the impomtioa d 
the late William Stickney, of Boston. All orders and aeleclioas Wh 
trusted to Isaac Stickncy, will be promptly attended to. and sdee- 
tions made with great care. ISAAC 8TICKNEY, 
Jan. 1, 1851— It. Chalham>strcct, Borton. 

Farmer Wanted* 

A MAN and his wife, (without children i»-eferred.) to take charge 
of a valuable farm in one of the most eligiUe locatioDs in New 
England, and a de.'«irable situation for an active, intelligent man. 

Applications, stating all necessaryparticulars, the compenmioa ex- 
pected, Scc.y may be addressed to Box No. lO&d PoM^onee, Bommi, 
post-paid. Jan. 1, 1951— lL» 

Wanted to Purchase^ 

\SMALI< FARM, in^the Stale of New- York, PfcnncylTaina or 
New Jersey, near a flourishing village, worth about 92,000) 
with Fruit Trres. nnd in g«x>tl state of cuiti ation. 

Addiess FARMER, (post-paid,) PettengUl's Advertising Agenej, 
10, Stnie-street, Boston, Muss. Jan. 1— IL* 

« COATE'S HERD BOOK »» 

OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, illustrated with mnnereai 
Portraits of Celebrated Animals, complete to the present lime, 
in niue volumes, octavo, price £9 9s. 

PARTICtJLAHS OF EACH VOLCMB, WUICH MAT BS HAS aXT ASATELT IT 

HEQtJIKKD. 

New Edition, containing the Pedigrees of Bnlls, as found inihe Ist, 

2d and 3d vols., from No. 1 to 2S07, inclusive, price Sis. 
New Edition, contahiing the Pedigrees of Cows and their ProdncCf 

which appearetl in the Isl, 2d and 3d vols, price 31s. Od. 
Vol. 4, contahiing the Pedigrees of Bulls, in continuation, from SBW 

to (KHIO. inclusive, price 21s. 
Vol. 5, in Two Paris, containing the Pedigrees of Cows and their 

Produce to the year 1H42, price 31s, 6d. 
VtJ. 6, containing the Pctligrccs of Bulls, from No. 0700 to 7740. "vrith 

up\«'ards of 1.250 Cows and their Produce, to the year'l845, 

pi ice 21s. 
Vol. 7, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, from No. 7750to87D0l.tnth 

upwards of 1.200 Cu^^'s and their Produce, to the dose oft; e 

year 1S15, price 21s. 
Vol. 8, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, from No. 8600 lo fiSSS, with 

u]>wards of ],a50 Cows and tlicir Produce, to the Slst oi'Ds* 

ceml>er, 1847, price 21s. 
Vol. 9, containing tlie Pedigrees of Bulls, from No. 06S3 to 11060, 

with upwards of 1.850 Cows and their Produce, to the 31st 

December, 1R19, price 21s. 
Published by H. STRAFFORD, 3 Camden Villas, Camden TWm, 
London. Jan. 1, 1851— IL 
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Row to Improve Wom-oDt Lftnds. 

roKs Cultivator — The subject of improTing 
lAnds, is one fraught with such interest to fftrm- 
occupying the eutem ftnd part of themiddleand 
.bern States, thftt there is little danger of too 
h being said about it, provided what is said is of 
■ctieal natura. Before proceeding to the dotaila 
he subject, I wish to call attention to a lact which 
!srs for the most part to have been too much 
'looked in this country, it is, that a certain 
<uat of capital ig always required to conduct sue- 
fully a certun number of acres. Arthur 
ivo, in his Famur'i Calendar, gives the amount 
apital, laborers, utensils, Sx. ix. necesaary, or 
posed to be necesaary, to conduct successfhlly an 
^ish &mi, but this data wonld perhaps be of lit- 
ae« in this country. There is no greater barrier 
bin my knowledge, to the sncceaa of our formers, 
n this same want of capitnl. So far from baring 
ins at their command, we find, on looking around 
in many sections of the country, our formers 
iTily in debt, and paying a heavy interest. Their 
osrcss, therefore, are hampered in the start; and 
Jong bnt hard labor, and the most rigid econo- 
', enaUes them to get hold of anything with which 
improve. 

to what eause are we to attribute this want of 
•u ? Is it because formers are in very many in- 
'Dne poor t I answer, no. No man is poor who 
vs 20 or 30 acres of land within a day's journey 
> geod market, and who has a cash capital of 
000; but a man may be poor, very poor indeed, 
*11 intents and purposes, who owns 100 acres of 
id in such a situation, without a dollar of cash 
mUI to improve it with. This then is equivalent 
ttjing that I consider the passion for owning a 
^ number of acres, one of the greatest misfbr- 
Mt to our workinfE farmers. Bow common is it, 
Wt a man who owns 30 or 40 acreg of land, 
iken of as one who has only a potato potcA, and 
t perhaps this very man on his potato patch, raises 
** than hii ndgfabor who owns 100 acres. De- 



pend upon it, this is all wrong; the best former ia 
not the man always who has the most land, but the 
man who raises the greatest amount from the least 
number of acres and with the lea-st expenditure. It 
is for easier and better to get fifty bushels of com 
from one acre than two. If I were called upon for 
advice by some one who owned 50 acres of land, and 
who was about to buy 20 more, I should certainly 
say,— rather sell 20 of what you possess, than buy 
20, unless your cash capital warrants it. With 
money in band, stock c«n be bought on the most &- 
Torable terms, and just at such times as it is wanted. 
With money in hand, labor can almost always be 
obtained, just when it is required. With money in 
hand there is no need of "store bills" — goocis can 
be bought cheaper and better for cash. 

But I cannot pursue this matter here : my present 
purpose is to say something about the improTement 
of old lands. The subject should be considered un~ 
der two heads. The improvement of sandy or light 
soils; and the improvement of clay or heavy soils. 
I shall take the first for the present article, endeavor- 
ing to keep as near as possible to practical experiencf 
without fovoriug one theory or another. 

What is the first Odag necessary for improvii^ a 
worn-out sandy soil? I answer, to change its tex- 
ture, and bring it into, or approaching, that state 
called loam. How is this to be done? I answer, 
by a mixture of heavier soils, such as clay, and by 
the application of barn-yard and other manures, in 
a proper manner. Any man who has an accessible 
swamp upon his form, containing good muck, has 
the means in his power of enriching his soil. If he 
has not one of his own, perhaps some neighbor, 
living at no gre«t distance, may own one; and if it 
be large, he may have enough for his own use and be 
induced to sell a certain number of loads yearly for 
a small compensation. But as it is not always in 
our power to obtun clay or mock, we must mainly 
depend upon manures. The eolUdion, pmtnation 
and t^Ucation of manure, then, becomes a very im- 
portant matter to the former. 

Tni CoLLzcTiotr or Mabowi.— About this, I be- 
lieve we are, most of us at least, very far out of the 
way. There is a waste of manure on most of our 
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farms every year, so great that could it be present- 
ed to our minds in the light it ought, would, I am 
sure, startle ns. Many fiurmers think they have not 
time to nutk$ manure, and yet without manure, they 
are well aware that they can grow but poor crops. 
Leaves, weeds before seeding, dirt from road washes, 
the wood-yard, the fowl-houses, the pig-pens, when 
properly managed, supply a vast amount of valuable 
manure. The first four named, should be incorpora- 
ted with the droppings and litter of the barn-yard 
and stables; the fifth should be mixed with plaster 
and ashes, according to the receipt in the May num- 
ber of the Cultivator for 1850, page 181, and which 
I think is certainly one of the finest composts I ever 
used. The pig-pens should be kept well littered with 
straw, leaves, weeds, &c., and the farmer will be 
amply repaid for the trouble it will cost him. 

Straw is so valuable for converting into manure, 
and contains comparatively speaking, so little actual 
nutriment as food for stock, that I think it ought 
seldom to be used for the latter purpose. Some ex- 
cellent remarks upon this subject, from the pen of 
Mr. John Johnston, of Geneva, will be found in 
last September's Cultivator. I feel sure that they 
will accord with the experience of all those who have 
tested the matter thoroughly. The bare droppings 
from stock, make comparatively but a very small 
quantity of manure. It may be said that although 
small in quantity, it is more highly concentrated, 
and will go further. To a certain extent, this may 
be true; but it is a well-known fact, that the whole 
mass of straw, leaves, &c. &c., when incorporated 
with the droppings and saturated witli the liquid from 
the stock, becomes almost as valuable as the clear 
droppings, and may be made to exceed it many times 
in bulk. It is therefore better economy to pass the 
straw through the yard in order to get a greater 
amount of manuretoapply to the growth of valuable 
crops. Those farmers living near villages or cities, 
have oi^rtunities for obtaining manure which are 
out of the power of those farther off, unless the 
means of transportation are easy. We presume no 
good farmer will neglect any opportunity afforded 
him to obtain a supply of manure at rates that will 
repay him. 

Thb Prksevation op Manure. — I am fully of 
the opinion that manure ought to be well rotted, to 
be applied to the greatest advantage on sandy soils. 
For that purpose, therefore, the manure of the farm 
should bo secured, either under sheds for the pur- 
pose, or in yards so planned as to prevent loss by 
drenching rains, or leaching off, and made one year 
to be applied the next. The heaps should be covered 
with dirt or plaster of Paris, in order to prevent the 
escape of ammonia. 

The Application op Manure.— I have found by 
repeated trials, that about two to three inches is the 
best depth to cover manure when applied to sandy 



land. I should always prefer plowing the gromd 
first, when practicable; spread the manure hnmi- 
cast, evenly oyer the surface, after which, harrow is 
well with an iron tooth harrow. If manure is used, 
which is not rotted, it should be put on before plow- 
ing, and the ground well harrowed afterwards. I 
have obtained great benefit from top-dressing grta 
lands early in the spring, with well rotted manure. 
There is a custom prevailing in some places, whidil 
think cannot be approved of by the best farmers— 
namely, manuring the corn crop in the hill, with 
barn-yard manure. In behalf of the custom it ii 
urged that a greater quantity of com to the acre as 
be raised in this way, and that the nmnure can be 
made to cover a greater space. The fact is, it is t 
forcing system ; the idea is the making a good crop, 
not the general improvement of the land. If the set- 
son prove moist, a good crop may doubtless be nil 
ed in the way named; but should the season pitm 
dry, the manure in the hill would damage more thai 
benefit the crop. The only advantage gained, is ii 
giving the corn a start. As to covering over a greti- 
er space of groimd, I can only say that I think u 
even culture the greatest beauty of fkrmingy and mj 
dislike to the system in question is, that it militates 
against this. Corn is a crop, the roots of which 
run out every where in search of food; if manure is 
spread evenly over the surface, as soon as the roots 
of the corn b^in to extend themselves, they will be 
sure to find it, and at a time, and in such quantity, 
as is best suited to the growth and development of 
the plant — ^and the ensuing season our eyes will not 
rest upon an uneven field of oats; here a tall cluster 
of spires, and there an army of dwarfs. I have 
stood some distance off, and looked over a field trett- 
ed in this way, and could coimt where every hill of 
corn had been the season before. Such a system of 
husbandry is not calculated to improve our worn-out 
land. We want an even culture, calculated to bene- 
fit the whole, not a part of the land. Broadcast tp- 
plications of manure, evenly spread over the surface, 
are always the best. 

Plowing Sandy Soils. — So far as my experisDoe 
goes, I have found six inches the best depth to plow 
sandy soils and loams. I am aware it is yery fash- 
ionable to say '^ plow deep," and I think this is said 
too much, without any discrimination. In clay soibi 
there is little fear of going too deep, but there seeni 
to me no reason in plowing a soil to a great depth, 
that is already too porous. Even sandy loams are 
not benefitted by too deep plowing, and as to sub- 
soiling any light soil, except, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose of raising root crops, I think it ruinous. 

Fengino. — The first object of attention in regard 
to fencing, should be to get line fences in good order. 
*' Good fences make good neighbors," is an old and 
true adage. The lines should bo evenly divided, and 
memorandums to that effect should be oxchimged 
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between the parties. The kind of fences will neces- field. This thej eat off prettj dean, and manured 

Bsrily depend much open the location occupied; in pretty well in a day — ^hethen, next day, turned into 

SQfme i^aces timber is abundant, and stone scarce; in the next field, and so on till the whole were used, 

others the reverse of this occurs. By this time the first field had had twenty days rest, 

In all places where stone fences can be made, they and was covered again with an abundant herbage, 
are greatly to be preferred; they are stronger, more The same system was pursued througout the season, 
durable, and less expensive. I have often been sur- Now, had these twenty head of cattle been turned 
prised, in going through different sections of the coun- into a twenty acre field, it would not have been long 
try, to see a field covered with loose stones, sur- before they would have had it gnawed down to the 
rounded with a poor-looking, old rail fence. The earth, and so fiir from fatting, they would, in all pro- 
owner had perhaps plowed it for years in that con- bability, have had hard work to find a living on 
dition, and the idea never seems to have entered his it. If any one should think it an objection to feno- 
mind, that the stones could be converted into a fine ing in small lots, that it takes up too much of the 
fence, bettering the condition of his farm, and giving land, I think upon trial, that the advantages accruing 
It a thrifty appearance. therefrom, will be found so ^eat as to amply com- 

I have said that stone fences are less expensive pensate for the loss of land.* 

than other kinds; as an idea to the contrary seems In many parts of the country, it seems to me that 

prevalent, some explication may be necessary. Let there is no system of fencing at all — ^at least I should 

us make a calculation as to the relative cost of stone judge so from the perfect want of plan and order 

Mid wood fences. I mean, of course, where stone is with which fields are enclosed. We have seen them 

abundant. Worm fences are probably the cheapest of so many different shapes, sizes and figures, that 

kind of wood fences. it would require a pretty good geometrician to tell 

L panel, oT 13 feel, will cost as foUoMTi : what they Were. I know that plain farmers cannot 

7 raib at 8d each, »o 42 always have everything according to the rule and 

Labor^iiminr*^ ' 02 plummet, but I think some improvement might be 

— ;- made in this department of farming, which would be 

' of great advantage to the farmer, as well as contri- 

This estimate, in the section of country where I re- ^^^^^ ^^ y^^^^.^^ the general face of the country. 

side, would be considered low. Now, I have had p ^^^^^ ^^^^^ j ^^^ ^^^ j„ j^ ,^^ 

good single walls built three feet bottom, (sm- other sections of country, I have found a great source 

gled up to a foot across the top ) and four feet high, ^^ -^^^^^^^^^^^ „i3i fr^^ t^e want of lanes. I 

(such walls will stand better than double ones un- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^j^^ ^^^I^ ^^^1^ j^^jj ^ ^^ 

less sunk below the frost, and made yery large,) for ^^ ^^ ^^^ particular field, whichcould have been 

from 50c. to 63c. a rod, including every expense, ^^^^^ .„ ^ ^^_ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

board of men, teams, &c. Such a fence, then, costs . •i.i.i.xvv t •*« 

' ' , . ^ ! , where it ought to have been. In many instances, 

not as much as worm fence, and is far stronger and , , * i. i ^ 1 1 . i. r r au 

^ ' . ^ . .. .„ the use of whole fields are lost for a season, from the 

more durable. A fence of this description will re- ^ i» i * • i. • * *u..i. 

,, , ,, ,, want of lanes. An impression seems to exist, that 

sist cattle and horses that would vault over, or tear ,, ^ , i j rrT. i i j * 

.- - - M , . , they take up land. If farms are properly laid out, 

down, a seven railed worm, or five railed post and , , . , .,1 i xi 1 r n 

., ^ ^ lanes, which will make themselves easy of access all 

over, will take up but little room, and it will not be 

The expense attending fencing a farm is always lost] for they always afford a great abundane of good 

great, but there is no outlay that pays better than a pasture. 

judicious system of fencing. Where stone or timber ^ t ^ mi. 

. , . i ^. , , , , „ T General Improvement op the Farm. — There 

18 plenty, fields can scarcely be made too small. I . . , .... , 1 j x • 

,*^,^V 1 J r XI- xii i-i 1 J r r IS uo Quickcr Way witluu my knowledgc to improvc 

should be glad if the tillable land of my farm was ? ., ^ 11. /. 1 xi x» 

®,^ -., . , XA1. x r a sandy soil, and no one caUing for less outlay , than 

fenced in acre lots. It is, perhaps, to the system of o ^ 

M . . 111X XI. XI.* 1 X1.X * We are uiiable to agree wilh our esteemed correspoiideutouUiif 

fencing in small lots, more than anything else, that ^.^^^ ^^^ ,^j, ^„ ^-^.^^^ ^ ^^ ;,„„ ,^ ,^_ .^ ^.y, ,„ „^ 

farmers living in mountainous lands, are enabled to jections tliat ore by uo meoiis balanced by the advantages. It creates 

live and do so well as they do. In order to get rid a great expense ui the erection Olid support of fences, occasions the 

of the stone on their land, they are necessarily com- **^ *^ ^"^' ^ """^'^^ ^'^ ^^'"^ ^^ cuiUv«ti«g crops, in tte 

"L •' cose of stone walls, they necessarily cover several feet m width, and 

peUed to fence m small lots. This gives them an op- i^ijesthe ground they actually cover, thereis always a striponeoch 

portunity to shift their cattle often from field side which caimot be plowed, and whenever the field is in tillage, the 

to field, thereby obUining for them fresh pasture al- »»« of ihw strip is lost. If land is divided into « acre lou,»' the num- 

moat dail v I recentl v heard of a man who wass- ^' **^ *""""^ *" P***""^ ""^ °****' "*""*"' ^ "*"*'** increased, and in 

most aaiiy . i recenwy neara 01 a man wno grass- ^^.^qy^,,^^ ^f ij^e umc thus lost, much less work is done in a day. 

fatted twenty head of cattle on twenty acres of land. As to the advantage of shifting stock in the way proposed, there are 

This seems at first view, almost incredible, but a different opuiious. Some who have tried botli small and large divis- 

glance at his plan wQl show that it is not impossible. ^»» ^^^ pasturage, have given Uie preference to the latter. To fat an 

zL- at'isfj'x IX 1. x^ animal on an acre of gruss, is doing well, but not belter than is fre- 

He fenced his fields mto acre lots : when the grass q„^„jiy j^,,^ j,, j^.^ ^^^ grazing di*tricu, wiUiout resorting to suoh 

was well grown, he turned his twenty head into one unoll divisions as oar frieml recommenls. Em. 
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the following: Fence oflf a number of fields in one, 
two, or three acre lots, according to the size of the 
fitrm ; get one or two of them seeded well with com- 
mon clover. Be^n with the first lot; turn in as 
many hogs as it wiU keep well during the season ; a 
little corn in the feU wiU make them fit for market. 
Next season do the same; the third season the land 
will be rich, and can be plowed for corn, or any crop 
you please. Go on to the next field with your hogs, 
and so on till the whole is exhausted. This plan is 
well adapted to fields situated on steep side-hills, 
which are difficult of access, and to which, in conse- 
quence, manure cannot easily be carted. It is said 
hogs will do well on clover without water, but I 
think they wUl do better with it, and should there 
be no water in some of the fields, it can be supplied 
from other fields. A half hogshead, filled once a 
week, and left where it could be supplied to them 
from large troughs, would answer a good purpose in 
lieu of anything better. Great care must be taken to 
keep the hogs well rung and the fences must be 
looked to often, as hogs are sometimes unruly, al- 
though, as a general thing, I think that when ani- 
mals are well fed and taken care of, they are not apt 
to be a trouble to either owners or neighbors. 

Irrigation. — No good farmer who has it in his 
power to irrigate a portion of his farm, from brooks 
or streams running through it, will, I am sure, n^- 
lect so important a means of enriching it. A neigh- 
bor of mine, a year or two ago, found that he could 
obtain a supply of water from a mill pond, some dis- 
tance off, by which he could irrigate some 40 acres 
of his land. He bought the right to do so, and the 
right of way across the property belonging to the 
miller. I think he paid 0400 in cash for it, and is to 
pay 025 a year besides, as long as he chooses to let 
the water run on his meadows. Some of his neigh- 
bors thought him crazy, but he has already received 
benefit enough from it, to show that he was warrant- 
ed in paying the price he did. The difference be- 
tween the grass he cut before the water was put on, 
and what he cuts now, is truly astonishing. I have 
myself, this fall, succeeded in carrying a stream of 
water from a brook running through a part of my 
farm, to a meadow some 300 yards distant, contain- 
ing about three acres, and look confidently for the 
increase in my next years' crop of grass to pay all 
the expense of doing it, which was about $18. I 
have some streams from the hill-sides, during the 
spring and part of the summer, which do good work 
on my pastures and meadows in their vicinity. 

But the length of my communication warns me 
that it is time to stop. One word to my friends of 
the plow. The new year is come upon us; let us 
resolve with it to begin a better and more thorough 
system of improvement upon our old soil ; let us per- 
fect old systems, if they are good, and plan out new 
ones. Read and improve ourselves. If you happen 
to belong to that class who already know enough 



and have nothing to learn, pray write uid diSMoi- 
nate your knowledge, that we who would |^ 
learn all we can , may benefit by it . H. . W. At 
nam VaUey, N. F., Nov, 28, 1860. 
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Maniures**— Top-l>reMiiiff« 

Wb are mdebted to Hon. JoHW W. PaOCTOi, rf 
Danvers, Mass.,for a copy of an essay on Top-drcfsim 
Grass-Lands, written by Mr. Charlbs L. FLimfa 
the Transactions of the Essex County Ag. Soditj. 
The length of the paper precludes the possibility of 
our publishing it entire, and we therefore pwt ik 
following extract, which contains many useful sig* 

gestions : 

It is a very common practice to suffer the manuR 
from the bam to lie exposed for months to thewindi 
and rains of summer and winter. Many farnun 
have no arrangement by which the liquid and moik 
valuable part of stable manure, is saved^ and yet, 
under all these disadvantages, they are too apt to 
congratulate themselves on having so many loads ol 
manure. They do not consider that it is the quiK- 
ty, and not the quantity, which adds richness to the 
soil. The practice of digging a cellar under the bam, 
is becoming more common among enterprising Ui- 
mers, and it may be said that the increased nine 
and quantity of the manure, is enough to pay ftr 
more than the interest of the extra expense. Shd- 
tcred manure is far more valuable ; but in cases where 
this has not, and cannot well be done, much of the 
real value may be saved by forming the yard so that 
nothing may escape. Let peat mud and loam be 
thrown in to absorb what would otherwise be lost. 
Plaster, occasionally thrown into the yard, is like 
money— I will not say in the savings bank, but rath- 
er put to compound interest. 

In Flanders, where the greatest economy is prw- 
ticed, the liquid of a single animal is estimated it 
from ten to fifteen dollars a year. This, applied u 
a top-dressing, has a surprising effect. No one shoold 
neglect to form a compost heap; it may be so made 
as to form an extremely valuable article for top-dress- 
ing. A quantity of meadow mud, should be dug out 
in the autumn, for this especial purpose. That this 
is indispensible, will be seen from the fact that two 
cords of peat mud, added to one cord of good stable 
manure, will make a compound of three cords asn- 
luable as clear barn manure.* This has been tried 
repeatedly, and is constantly done by those who are 
ambitious to excel in farming. To this compost 
should be added, from time to time, all the animsl 
and vegetable matter adapted to enrich the soil; 
woolen rags, the remains offish, the blood and flesh 
of animals, the hair of animals, — all these make t^ 
exceedingly rich manure. A most intelligent gentle- 
man, connected with a wool factory, informs us that 

♦ Peal vnnen much in its ralae «• a roatiore. Some maj be w«4 
what it is here estimated at ; but we think it jmttoo higli to bo reeew- 
•d as a general rule. Em. 
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h oord of matter collected at the estabHshment, is 
worth at least five or six cords of the best stable 
manure for a top-dressing. This we cannot doubt, 
for here are the blood, the wool, pieces of the skin 
of the animal, and many other substances, all col- 
lected together. A fermentation takes place by 
which the richest gases are formed. Such a com- 
post heap, with an addition of loam and mud, would 
be invaluable for a top-dressing. But though, in 
most cases, all these substances cannot be procured, 
many of them can and should be saved by every one 
who is desirous of improving his lands. Those who 
are near the sea, or near the market, can procure an 
abundance of fish to add to the compost. Nothing 
is better for soils than this. Ashes should also be 
added, and when additions of manure are made, they 
should be covered with mud or loam to prevent 
waste. 

We need not enter more minutely into the details of 
forming the compost heap; it is sufiBctent to say, in a 
word, that every thing capable of fermentation may be 
added to it. The lower layer should be of loam or 
mud. Nothing is more common among farmers, on the 
death of a horse, or any other animal, than to throw 
the body away. It is estimated by some, that the 
body of a single horse, when divided and mixed with 
peat,mnd and loam , will make a compost worth fifteen 
or twenty cords of the best and richest manure. This 
is perhaps too high an estimate, but animal sub- 
stances ferment rapidly, or rather they may be said 
%o putrify without fermenting, so quick is their de- 
eomposition. Leaves, grasses, moss, straw, and 
other substances of like nature may be used, and 
when they are well fermented, the heap should be 
thrown over; and if it is made long and narrow, so 
as to expose the greater sur&ce to the air, it will be 
better. Whenever such a compost has been used as 
a top-dressing, it has produced the most astonishing 
effects. Many experiments have shown that this is 
the best way of using such a compost. In the fertile 
county of Hertford, in England, it is seldom used in 
any other way. It cannot be too highly recommended . 

Animals fed on rich food make the most valuable 
manure. This will serve to show why the manure 
firom the pig-sty is so fertilizing. Swine are fed on 
a great variety of ridi food. The actual profit of 
raising them in some places, arises mainly from the 
amount of substances they will mix together and 
make into good manure. Let the sty be supplied at 
intervals with mud, loam, and other vegetable mat- 
ter, and farmers will not complain of the cost of 
these animals. 

Liquid manures are highly useful to grasses. Care 
should be taken to apply them, also, to the compost 
heap. The richness of manure from the sty, is 
owing mostly to the great quantity of liquid matter ; 
hence the importance of adding a great variety of 
vegetable substances, loam, and mud. In a word it 



may be said that all liquid manures contain a large 
amount of nitrogen, which is an important ingredient 
of ammonia. The importance of saving the liquid 
of stables, either with the compost, or to be applied 
by itself, may be seen, also, in the fiict that the ex- 
ceeding richness of guano and the ordure of all 
fowls and birds, is due to the union of liquids and 
solids. Spent ley from the soap boiler, is also a 
powerful liquid application. It shows its good ef* 
fects for years, when properly applied. 

Afler fermentation has taken place in animal 
manures, in the compost heap or elsewhere, they 
may be spread without much loss by evaporation; 
and hence it matters not whether the top-dressing 
is applied in the autumn or in the spring. Plaster 
is better spread in the spring, when the moisture of 
the earth makes it immediately available. Not so 
with other manures. Some prefer the autumn for 
spreading these, while others prefer the spring, 
just before the thick grass surrounds and protects 
them from the sun and wind. The soil in autumn 
is not ii\jured by the loaded cart, as it is apt to be 
in spring. Others still apply them after the first 
mowing, and before the summer rains. The new 
crop preserves the manures from drying up and wast- 
ing. This, however, is ordinarily too busy a season 
to attend to it with convenience. 
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ffatnral Application of Chemistry to Agricnltnre* 

Bt J. H. Sajlububt, M. D., Aiaaiit. 

7!/ie advantages to be derived from knotoing th$ 
composition of rocks. — Soils are rocks broken and 
worn more or less fine. If a portion of any soil be 
taken and examined carefully, a greater or less 
number of small fragments of rock can be easily dis- 
covered with the naked eye. To separate these, 
place the soil in a small dish, and throw on a small 
quantity of water; agitate, and then decant or pour 
off the riley or turbid liquid, which holds in suspen- 
sion the finer particles of the soil. Repeat this a 
second, third and fourth time, or till the water which 
is poured on the soil after agitation, appears clear, or 
free from any fine particles of soil. 

Let the washings stand and settle. While this is 
going on, examine the materials in the dish which 
are too coarse to be suspended by the water. 

These will be found to be fragments of rocks. In 
some soils, nearly or quite the whole of them will 
consist of one kind of rock; in others many kinds 
mingled together. 

After the finer particles in the washings have sub- 
sided, pour off the clear liquid, and dry the fine soil 
which has settled. On examining this with a small 
magnifying glass, the whole of it, except a small 
quantity of organic matter, will be found to be com- 
posed of firagments of rocks, and simple minerals, in 
all respects similar to the larger fi^igments previous- 
ly examined, but many of them very minute. 
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How came tho rocks in this form? The rocks 
t^rae in this form mainly through the influence of 
Wr, frost, water and acids. We, by a little observatioii, 
can see and understand how powerful an agent water 
is in breaking down rocks and depositing them in the 
form of soil. We need but visit any of the thousand 
little streams that come babbling from the hills, 
through as many rocky ravines. By trucing any one 
6f the busy rivulets to its source, and noting all of 
the materials over which it flows, and gathering a 
Specimen of each, then descending to the plahis, 
where it more leisurely glides, wlicre the materials 
which it has gathered in its course among the hills 
are deposited — at first the more coarse, then the 
more iine — we shall find that the samples gathered 
correspond in almost every respect, except in that of 
fineness, with those which have been brought down 
from the highlands by the stream, and left on the 
plain in the form of soil. 

This is what we observe on a small scale. The 
larger streams, as well as the smaller, are engaged 
in the same work of wearing down in one place and 
depositing in another. Water, holding in solution 
kcids, — as carbonic, sulphuric and nitric, — exercise 
an action in decomposing the rocks with which they 
come in contact; but this action is chemical, not me- 
chanical, and very limited too, when compared with 
that of the busy rivulet, the ever plodding river, the 
surf-beating lake, or the storm-driven ocean. Frost 
and atmospheric changes, also, exercise a powerful 
influence. It is through the action of tliese agents, 
that the soils are formed, fitted and sustained, so as 
to support vegetation in such abundance and luxury. 

Some soils are made up almost entirely of one 
kind of rock. When this is the case, it is evidence 
that the soil has not been transported from any other 
place, but that it has been formed mainly by the de- 
composition of the rock on which it rests. This oc- 
curs in many places where there is no drift or trans- 
ported materials, and the same rook c-\ tends over a 
considerable range of country. 

The advantage of knowing tlie composition of the 
rock on which such a soil rests, is, that by knowing 
it, we know the general composition of the soil. 
Soils are often made up of the worn down fragments 
of a number, and sometimes of a great variety of 
rocks and simple minerals mixed together. A soil of 
this description is generally drift, i. e., has been 
transported from a distance, unless it occurs where 
a number of rocks crop out in the same vicinity. 

By knowing the composition of the various rocks 
which compose this soil, the composition of the soil 
can be approximately determined or arrived at; in 
other words, we have a general idea of its consti- 
tuents. 

This knowledge could be very advantageously used 
in the purchase of lands, in selecting grain farms, 
grazing farms, or in deciding in a general way, upon 
the kind of crop or crops best suited to a soil, and 



what it would probably bo neoessaiy to add in orkt 
to fit it for any particular grltin, root, fhiit, Ac 

Other things being equal, the more eompletdjtb 
fragments of rock are broken down or divided, titt 
more productive the soil which is fbrmed. Thi 
reason of this is, the finer the particles, the bkh 
readily are they dissolved or gepmrmted into tbdr 
proximate inorganic constituents. They must bl 
dissolved before they can enter the plant ss food. 

Tlie advantages to he derived from knowing tk 
precise composition of soils. — The knowledge whid 
we derive from studying or knowing the oompositioi 
of rocks, although very useful and important, is t», 
for the most part, only in a general way. It gira 
us a kind of information which wc could gain by M 
other means, and may be considered as a steppinf- 
stone to a series of inquiries or investigations, mat 
special and minute, to wit ; the study of the oon- 
position of soils. 

One great aim of) the agricnlturist, shosld be to 
know the precise composition of the soil hecultivaici. 
If he knows this, he is able to calculate the actual 
and the percentage amounts of the several inorgtaie 
bodies and organic matter, which enter into the com- 
position of an acre or any given area of his land, it 
the depth of six, ten or twelve inches. This giTtf 
him the quantity of each ingredient of his soil which 
lies within reach of the plants he grows. The pnc- 
tical utility of this know ledge, will be more plainly 
set forth when we come to speak of the advantiges 
to be derived from knowing the composition of cul- 
tivate:! plants, and that of the substances used for 
manures. 

7%e practical utility of knowing the composUtM 
of cultivated plants. — It is not enough for him who 
tills the ground to know the constituents of bis soilBi 
and that of the rocks on which his soils rest. Evay 
one who follows the pursuit of agriculture, who «t- 
tt'injits to avail himself of the advantages which 
|.racti(.al cli'.'niistry affords, finds that after he his 
obtained an analysis of his soil, and that of thJ 
rocks on wliich it rests, that although this inform!- 
tion is of great practical use, yet there is still • 
something wanting in order to regulate and adJQ^ 
the compass which is to guide him undcrstandinglj 
and sirfely on. He says to himself, " I understand 
what the ingredients are which compose my soil, 
but I do not know what my crops remove from it, asl 
am ignorant of the substances which compose the** 
If I did know what ingredients entered into the 000" 
position of my several crops, and the peroentags 
quantity of each ingredient, then I could calcnllts 
nearly the exact amount of each that is taken awaj 
from my ground, and could adopt measures to ro* 
turn them as fast as removed." 

The advantages to be derived from knowing tk 
composition of manures, — Suppose, now, that Ki 
knows the composition of his soil, rocks and tte 
plants ho cultivates; he still feels that there is yei 
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Link wanting in order to complete the chain. Says 
(, ^' I know now the quantity of each inorganic 
igredient that is removed yearly from my soil. It 
ill not pay me to go to a commercial establishment 
ad purchasa these substances. My crops, if I do 
lis, will hardly pay me for the food they eat. I 
lUst take some other course. Here are a variety 
f substances called manures. If I learn the com- 
osition of these, I shall then know whether they 
ontain all the bodies which are removed by my 
rops. If they do, then I can add such of them as 
rill yield to my soil the ingredients which are re- 
noved. This is admitting that my soil is fitted to pro- 
luce in the best manner any crop which I wish to 
U> grow 00 it when I begin. But suppose my soil 
is poor, or does not contain all the ingredients in a 
BufiRcient quantity to be productive. My first step 
is to find out its precise composition. After I have 
determined the percentage amount of each ingredient 
which it contains, I then know what bodies to add, 
and in what quantiny to fit it to grow any crop I 
wish it to produce. 

''J now understand the mechanical condition of 
my soil, the ingredients which compose it, the in- 
gredients which enter into my crops, and the in- 
gredients which make up my manures. If the me- 
chanical state of my soil is such as to make it too 
Wet, too cold, too adhesive, too loose, too fine or too 
coarse, I have only to drain it, or to add such ma- 
terials as will make it less adhesive, or more adhe- 
sive, less fine or less coarse, as the case may be, to 
fit it, so far as the mechanical part goes, to grow 
ftny plant adapted to the climate in which it lies. 

" If now, my soil is in a proper state, mechanical- 
ly, and does not contain all the ingredients which I 
know exist in the plants which I wish to grow on it, 
^U I have to do, is to add such manures as will yield 
io it the bodies in the proper proportion, which my 
plants require to feed upon. This is necessary, be- 
cause my plants cannot travel about and collect their 
ibod like animals, but are stationary, and must have 
Everything which goes to nourish them, or to build 
^p and support their several tissues, placed within 
tlie reach of their arms or roots. 

" I now begin to see my way clear. I feel that 
tliis knowledge has entirely changed my mode of 
inning. You will observe that I do not believe as 
I QDoe did, and do not transact my business as I 
^Md to do. I do not, now, think it advisable, when 
Scaling with my soil, to claim the best end of the bar- 
giin— to pilfer, cheat, or rob it of a little, every year, 
because I have learned that such a course is not for 
^y interest. Although it might at first, perhaps, 
give me a few extra coppers to jingle at my leisure; 
yet eventually it would prove a permanent injury, 
ibr by it I lose both my reputation and my soil. I 
ffaid it much better for me to deal honorably and 
honestly » — to return to my soil an equivalent for 



whatever I take away. I then feel myself an honest 
man. My soil admits my honesty, and is ever ready 
to serve me with the bounty I ask." 

The practical use of knowing the composition of 
the severtU parts of the animal body. — Our thinking 
friend now understands clearly that part of his oo 
cupation which pertains to the best mode of cultiva- 
ting plants. But there is another branch intimate- 
ly, and we might almost say inseparably connected 
with agriculture; and that is the rearing and fatten- 
ing of animals. Says our thinking friend as he 
reasons, my animals subsist upon the plants which 
I grow upon my soil. They must, then, contain the 
ingredients which are found in the plants on which 
they feed. I may hence infer that if I would rear 
and fatten them in the best and most economical way, 
I must advance one step further, and study the com- 
position of the several parts of the animal body, and 
understand the functions or office or duties of the 
several organs which compose it. I must not only 
know the composition of bone, the composition of 
muscle, nerve, fat, membrane, cartilage, hair, &c., 
with the general percentage of each of these in the 
healthy animal ; but I must also understand what 
matters pass off through the various organs of se* 
cretion, as the liver, kidneys, &c., together with those 
which go ofT through the lungs in respiration or 
breathing, those which are carried off through the 
skin in perspiration or sweating, and those voided 
as manures. I must, also, know how the secretions 
and excrements vary in the same animal when fed, 
at different times, upon different kinds of food. I 
shall then understand what part of any given kind 
of food eaten, goes to feed the bones, what part to 
feed the muscles, nerves, membranes, &c., what de- 
posited is in the form of fat, and what is rejected and 
cast off in the form of excrements. This knowledge 
I know, says our friend, is of great practical use. 
For instance if I wish an animal to fatten in the least 
possible time, with the least possible waste of ma- 
terial, it enables me to feed him on such materials 
as will bring about this end. If I desire an ox or a 
horse to endure great muscular fatigue, I am enabled 
to keep him on such food as will best strengthen and 
support the muscular system. 

The proximate compounds for the most part, 
which we find in animals, we find also in plants. 
These compounds are made up entirely of ultimate or 
simple elements. All of the ultimate elements, so 
far as known, which exist in animals, exist in plants. 
All of those found in plants exist in the soil and air. 
These ultimate elements, it is supposed, enter plants 
nearly, if not entirely, in their simple state. It is the 
office of the plant to organise or group together these 
simple bodies into compounds, which take the name 
of proximate bodies or compounds; which means 
that they are made up of two or more simple or ulti- 
mate ingredients — as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, &c. 
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Starch, dextrine, sugar, gum and fibre, are each 
proximate organic bodies, and are severally compos- 
ed of the ultimate elements carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, united in each case in nearly the same pro- 
portion. It is the office of the animal either to trans- 
fer the proximate bodies of plants to its own tissues, 
without materially altering them chemically, or to 
change them into others more simple, or into such, 
the ultimate elements of which have a less affinity 
for each other, than in the original compounds; or to 
decompose them entirely into their simple elements. 
The animal body seems to possess no power. like 
the plant, by means of which it is able to organise 
or group together simple bodies into what are called 
proximate organic compounds. The final tendency 
of the animal, seems to be to disorganise or decom- 
pose organised matter which the plant has formed; 
the office of the plant to organise inorganic matter, 
or to group together the simple*elemcnts of the soil 
and air into proximate organic bodies. These prox- 
imate bodies, animals decompose and return to the 
soil, for the plant again to organise — to be in turn 
disorganised again by the animal. Thus, we see that 
the soil, the plant and the animal, are merely trans- 
forming agents for a portion of matter in its continual 
round of travel. For this reason we know why it is 
80 useful for the agriculturist to clearly understand 
them. This will be more fully illustrated when we 
come to give the composition of rocks, soils, plants, 
substances used for manures, and the constituents 
of the several parts of the animal body. 

:^%grtS3 nf iHgrirnltiirt. 

ImproTement in Agricnltural Implements^ No. 2. 

In our last, we noticed the improvements which 
have been made in several implements of agriculture, 
and now continue our observations by referring to 
other improvements in the same department. 

The Cultivator or Horse-Uoe, was introduced 
into England by Jethro Tull, more than a century 
ago. It has been of considerable importance in 
lessening the expense of cultivating manj' crops, as 
well as increasing the yield. By using this imple- 
ment instead of the plow in the cultivation of Indian 
com, potatoes, tumeps, and other root crops, much 
less labor is required with the hand-hoe; and the 
cultivator has, in fact, taken the place of the plow 
to a great extent. Besides the saving of labor in 
cultivation, which this change has effected, an ad- 
vantage is derived, on the drier class of soils, from 
the better situation in which they are left by the cul- 
tivator — it leaves the sur&ce comparatively level and 
less exposed to be dried by the sun and air than 
when thrown into ridges by the plow. 

The cultivator has been greatly improved in its con- 
struction within a few years. Steel has been substi- 
tuted fbr cast-iron for the teeth or feet, which^ for 






stiff soil, is of much advantage— cast-inn M 
being only fitted to work in soils of the looBntfr 
scription. The increased length of the teetli, fkidi 
some manufacturers have added, is of importtDeih 
enabling the implement to do thorough woifcnwi 
weeds and grass without cloggnig. 

A form of this implement called the "Add <# 
vator," has been adapted to working ftlloviiri I ^ 
preparing ground for the receptioii of seel ^^V} 
very useful for this purpose, executiag tfae vik I" 
with despatch, and leaving the soil loose udiinikk I* 
A man and a pair of horses with one of ikmlM I' 
cultivators can thoroughly work over four tins' I ^| 
much ground in a day as could be plowed wiiii |P 
same team, destroying the weeds, (unkiidNJ* 
very large) quite as effectually as would be doM^ 
any implement. 

The Drill-Machiks. — ^It cannot he chumed Art 
this is a modern invention, as a rude artide for ^ 
positing seeds is known to have been uedliyii 
ancient Egyptians. A general use of thediiU,^ 
ever, has not prevailed in Europe or Amerkifl* 
late day. The credit of its introduction into H 
land belongs to Tull, who regarded it ratlMrii* 
auxiliary to the system of '* Horse-hoeing Hulsi^ 
dry," of which he was the originator. Hk &^ 
drill was constructed in 1701; but this appeinto 
have been only designed lor clover and lucerne, tfi 
it was not till thirty years afterwards that he ob- 
tained a patent for a machine lor sowing wM 
tumeps, &c. Little progress appears tohsreVes 
been made m the use of the drill till 1782, when bj 
the exertions of the Bath and West of En^^and So- 
ciety, attention was generally called to the impt^ 
tance of drill-husbandry, and various improvemoS 
were made in the implement. Its advantages km 
since been considered of such great importance, tiNk 
it has been pronounced the *' sheet-anchor" of If 
lish wheat-husbandry. In reference to the benrfk 
which were attributable to Tull on account of thi 
introduction of these implements, it has heea f^ 
marked : — 

*^ His drill and his horse-hoe, have saved hii eonlQ 
in seed alone, the food of millions; and when need H> 
distributor of manure it has done, and it will heai^ 
accomplish, still greater things. It has brouf^ ^ 
cultivation thousands of acres of barren craig.tMieUi 
of Lincolnshire, of the deep sands of Norfolk; aai ^ 
powers are not yet nearly exhausted, for as ftoh ftrfV 
zers arc discovered, the drill evenly and econonket 
distributes them, and as improvements in its ooDit'* 
tion are continually taking place, there is evident^ V*^ 
yet to be achieved by its use."* 

The hand-drill has been used in this country fii 

several years, but its use has been confined moi^ 
to garden cultivation and root crops. The if 
troduction of the field-drill in American hustediy 
is quite recent, it having been scarcely knows i* 
years ago. Its advantages here appear to be ^ 
equal to those which have been realised isatnof 
they may be summed up as follows :— 

1 • Scottiah Quarteriy Jownal of Agricuhim. 
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; 2. It distributes the seeds with 
than it can be done by hand ; 3. 
1 at any desired depth, and insures 
a; 4. It afifords an opportunity to 
kh infest the crop; 5. The crop 
ded benefit of the soil ; 6. By the 
ir between the rows, a stronger 
and a heavier crop is obtained; 
wheat and other grain, the crop 
jht or mildew ; 8. Fertilizing sub- 
posited with the seed, by which 
Eirgely benefitted than it can be 
; of using manures; 9. It protects 
jr-killing. 

en greatly simplified in its con- 
ipened in price, by our mechanics, 
ine, a man and a horse will sow 
f wheat in a day. 

Machine. — This machine is be- 
importance, especially in securing 
the west, where from the great 
m, and the comparative scarcity 
I be impossible, without it, to 
t. The particular advantages of 
of reapers, were so well set forth 
of our journal, that any further 
5 subject, are unnecessary here. 
IE. — This is comparatively a new 
ig been invented but about forty 
, however, been greatly improved 
and is now much more perfect in 
is worked with much more con- 
labor than formerly. It saves 
J expense df gathering hay. The 
le in various ways, though the 
is in the material used — the teeth 
'ood and others of iron or steel 
cind, if wire of sufficient size and 
mswer an admirable purpose in 
-drawing out and gathering the 
•ass (** quack") and other per- 

TER, though not a new implement, 
ht into general use till within the 
ars. It makes in many cases a 
,ving in the expense of feeding 
The construction of the article 
iproved in respect to its simplici- 
mcy of its operation, and the 
lat can be done in proportion to 

►f the improvements which have 
icultural implements — to specify 
more space than is consistent with 
It is evident to those who have 
y of only thirty j-ears' observa- 
the, the grain-cradle, the hand- 
ed by the farmer, and nearly all 



articles, in fact, which he has occasion to use either 
in the field or the garden, have undergone changes 
by which they are much better adapted to their re- 
spective purposes. 

Animal Heat* 



The necessity of a certain degree of heat in animals, 
in order that life may be supported, is well known ; but 
the process by which this heat is produced, and the im- 
portance of supplying the materials for its production, 
is not sufficiently known and regarded. The cause of 
animal huat may be said to be the same as that which is 
called into play in ordinary combustion — ^that is a union 
of carbon and oxygen. All animal food must contain 
carbon, and after the food has undergone a proper change 
by the action of the digestive organs, the carbon is car- 
ried by the blood to the lungs, where, by the process of 
respiration, it is united with oxygen, and produces heat. 
We give herewith some remarks from a correspondent 
of the English jig. Gazette^ which illustrate this subject 
in a very interesting manner. It will be seen that he 
notices the fact tliat animals in which respiration is rapid, 
require food more frequently than those in which respi- 
ration is slow ; and in this connexion it is mentioned thai 
serpents, whose breathing is very sluggish, virill live three 
months or more without food. In proof of the correct- 
ness of this remark, we may state, that in the month of 
August last, five large rattle snakes were placed in the 
charge of Mr. Gebhard, the curator of the New- York 
Geological and Zoological collections in this city. Ex- 
cepting one, which died in December, they have been con- 
fined in a box from that time to the present, and have 
eaten no fi>od whatever during this period. Two of them 
have brought fourth young, since they have been in the 
box ; one producing fifteen and the other five. The lat- 
ter were either dead at birth, or died soon aflerward»^ 
as they were all dead when discovered ,* but of the for- 
mer, twelve are still living, and like the old ones, have 
been kept entirely without food. It was one of those 
which produced young, that died. It is, however, in 
reference to the higher orders of animals that the follow- 
ing observations are chiefly valuable. 

All kinds of food consumed by animals must contain 
carbon in proportion to the temperature of the climate 
in which tney live, and their appetites will direct them 
to select the food necessary for their sustenance. At 
each inspiration, an animal imbibes a certain quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, (which is composed or 79 
parts of nitrogen, and 21 of oxygen,) and it must meet 
with . a proportionate quantity of carbon to sustain life. 
Animal and vegetable food contain carbon in different 
proportions; that of fat, bacon or pork, as much as 80 
per cent; this maybe easily imagined, when we consider 
that candles are made from fat. After lighting the wick, 
the atmosphere supplies it with oxygen, and in uniting 
with each other, they produce light and heat. If the 
extinguisher be placed over it the light goes out, for 
nothing can burn without oxygen, and most animals 
kept ten minutes without air, will die. 

The quantity of oxygen that is breathed, regulates the 
appetites which are brought to supply the system with 
carbon, sufficient to keep the blood always at the same 
temperature ; for from the authority of the best authors, 
and the practice of many scientific men, the heat of the 
blood of a man in Lapland is 98**, the same as at Calcut- 
ta, or any other place on the globe. In England, the 
appetite is greater in winter than in summer, for one- 
eighth more oxygen is imbibed in the fomer than in the 
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latter season ; for the same air that fills a bladder of 80 
cubic iuchcs in winter, will till one of 100 cubic inches 
in summer — the heat ex{>ands it . In sum mer we breathe 
less oxygen than in winter, for the warmer the season, 
the tliinner tho* atmosphere, and the organs of digestion 
are in a great measure regulated by the season and cli- 
mate. In this we see a wise provision, the blood of ani- 
mals being always at the same degree of heat. A man 
traveling towards the Equator cannot inhale S4) mucli 
oxygen, cons<.*quently he loses his appetite, and does not 
keep up so great a fire within him; on the other hand, 
a man moving towards the North Pole will become vo- 
racious, as the condensed atmosphere will rec^uire so 
large a quantity of carbon to maintain the standard de- 
gree of heat. Persons living in the East Indies, or any 
other hot climate, exist upon fruits, or food contahiing 
not more than 12 per cent of carbon ; those living in the 
Arctic regions, will eat at one meal five pounds of blub- 
ber or fat meat, and drink train oil or brandy in propor- 
tion. Under the Equator animals will eat less, and bear 
hunger for a long time, but in a cold climate, hunger will 
soon cause death. According to Liebig, an adult, in 
taking moderate exercise, consumes in one day 13 9-10 
oz. of carbon, and the conversion of this into carbonic 
acid, will reciuire 37 oz. of oxygen, and that animals dif- 
fer in the temperature of the blood in proportion to the 
respiration and size of their bodies; for instance, the 
heat of a cliild is 102°, and an adult 98^; in birds it is 
104 to 105, and in animals from 98<' to 100^. From this 
it appears that a child, whose respiration is quicker than 
in a man, requires food more frequently; a bird depriv- 
ed of its food will sometimes die on the third day, and a 
serpent, being sluggish in its breathing, will live three 
months and more without food. Fishes are warmer than 
the element in which they live, but although they are 
generally under water, they are not without air; the 
finny tribes are provided with a bladder containing air, 
and according to the exiwinsion of the vessel that con- 
tains it, they rise to the surface or sink to the bottom. 

The pulse and breathing of animals may be compared 
to the weight and i)endulum of a clock, for one regu- 
lates the other. Great exertion will cause quick breath- 
ing and palpitation of the heart, and it may be imagined 
that it may raise the temperature of the blood ; but such 
is not the case, for science and observation will show that 
animals are protected aganst excessive heat . In a steam 
engine, its speed or power is regulated by its furnaces, 
and as the water bt»comesrarified, the strokes of the pis- 
ton become more frequent; but when it arrives at a cer- 
tain power, the pressure from within opens the safety- 
valve aiid lil)erates the extra quantity of steam. In ani- 
mals, a quick pulse and quick breathing, may produce 
more heat , but to keep the circulation always at the same 
temperature, their skins are provided with jwres, which 
open like s;ifety-valves, to let off the heat by means of 
pcrsjMration. 

It is here necessary to observe that some animals never 
sweat, but when running, the tongue is protruded, and 
l)erspiration is secreted from that member, and the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. It has been supposed 
that in racers, hunters, &c., the decrease of fat is at- 
tributable to perspiration ; but it appears to be from 
another cause. The quick breathing of a galloping 
horse may have the same i ffect upon his fat as the black- 
smith's bellows have upon the coal; the coal, (wliich is 
carlHjn,) by receiving a strong current of air from the 
bellows, is soon reduced to cinders, and the fat (which 
is also carbon,) is reduced by the oxygen which i« 
breathed. Carbon, hydrogen,, nitrogen, oxyjren, and 
sulphur, are the ingredients of fibrine, gluten, and 
casein, which constitute blood, and being conveyed by the 
arteries to every pirt of the body, and having deposited the 
fibrine, whieh is the chief ingredient in muscle, and its 
carbon, whieh is the chief ingredient in fat, it is return- 
ed by the veins and undergoes another chemical change. 

Fat annuals can live longer without food tlian those 
in low eondition ; a fat pig was once overwhelmed hi a 
slip of earth and lived 1(50 days without food, and was 
found to have lost 100 lbs. in a month. In an animal 
kept without footl, the oxygen will apply to the fat for 
carbon to keep up the heat of the body ; after that it 



will go to the muscles, and leave them soft and vc^i 
lastly it will attack the brain, causing delirium and detti 
The a]>petite8 of animals may be incFcased by a bradi^ 
air and exercise ; but the quieter they arS kept, tki 
faster they will fatten, provided the sbedii, houet, « 
boxes, are kept at a moderate temperature. Nitnn 
has provided the brate creation with clothing sufficing 
to snpport life in the climate fbrwkieh they Wert ordiii. 
ed ; but to prei>are cattle for tlie batcher, abandaoce cf 
suitable provender, quietness and warmth, are 
ly necessary for so large a formation of fkU 
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Notes of a Tour in Central New-Yerfc. 

Ntvj-Ua9tn^ Conn., Jan. 1, 1661. ) 
Editors Cultivator— I might write you still serenl 
more letters upon topics particularly connecte4 wilk 
Seneca county, which was the chief sul^jcct of my Ittf, 
but fear lest I might seem tedious, and also tirish to aTotf 
telling what will be better told in Mr. DsLAimj^ 
forth coming report. 

The last county fair at which I iras present, #ai tlirl 
of Ontario county at Cauandaigua; my time then beii^ 
limited, I only arrived in that place on the evenii^; of tbi 
first day, and lefl on the evening of the second or eln«n 
day of the fair. I consequently had little or no oppor- 
tunity for seeing the face of the county, or of beoonui« 
extensively acquainted With its farmers. 

This county has a high reputation among ftsn^hbon 
for the spirit shown in its Airs, and Ibr the scale on 
which they are got up. It was A subject of regttt thit 
I could not 8c»e the stock, the show hi that departmot 
being over previous to my arrival. It was desrribed as 
uncommonly good. Mr. Johk Gmsio, President of tbe 
County Society, has undoubtedly by his countensDOt 
and assistance, done much in sustaining and popnlarififlg 
these exhibitions; though not a practical farmer, he hu 
the sagacity which so many men of large property lack, 
to perceive how closely the prosperity of any countiy 
is connected with the success and the improvement of 
its systems of agriculture. 

The show of fruit and vegetables on the second diy, 
was remarkably fine. The crowd which it attiadcd, 
rendered it diflicuU to enter into any critical ezaminatioi 
of the varieties, and I was obliged to content myself 
with a general survey. There are ntimerous amatenf 
producers of fine fruit in this vicinity, and the benefldal 
results of their friendly rivalry were quite apfMirent. 

The fruit business is becoming an interest of mndi 
importance in these western sections of the State, asA 
is destined to prove a source of large income to thou 
who engage in it with an appreciation of what is necei- 
sjiry to success. The soil and climate both concur to 
favor judicious enterprise in this species of cultivation. 

Toward the close of the morning, a plowing match 
came off, and was contested by a rather numerous con- 
pany. I was present until driven avay by the rain, 
wliich commenced just before noon, and continued so 
violently as to interfere seriously with the enjoyments 
of the day. Some of the work was very inferior, hot 
for the most part it was good, and there were three 
plowmen who need not fear to compete even in as 
Englisli plowing match. I have seldom seen fnrrowi 
cut more straightly, or more evenly. One or two of 
the best, were Scotch and Irish, who had learned thirir 
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ide regularly in the old country. Probably there is 
t department in onr practical agricnltural operations, 
bero a greater improvement has been made of late 
.«r9, than in tlutt which relates to plows and plowing. 
he construction of the implement; and its proi>cr use, 
UTe alike been made special subjects for studv and ex- 
erimcnU Plowing matches, in connection with the 
SricnUnral fhirs, have contributed in a striking manner 
> this result, and it serves to show how mucli we may 
o in other directions, if wc will make a corresponding 
ffort. 

Notwithstanding a heavy rain, my address was attend- 
d by a very crowded audience. The room was densely 
Mckedy and quite a number were unable to obtain er<>n 
landing room within the doors. The subject was, ^* the 
leocaaity of a special education for the farmer,'' and my 
>haervationa were received with the same lixed attention, 
ind the same evident interest in the theme, that I had 
)Ccasion to notice in all this region. 

I mention this now, as connected with a few remarks 
ipon the general state of things in these counties, whicli 
[ design to make in closing this series of letters. With 
ill the home prejudices and all the attachment to New 
England, of a thorough Yankee, I am constrained toob- 
lerve, that there are vtryfew counties in Connecticut, 
or even in Massachusetts, where such audiences could 
have been collected in such weather, and scarcely one 
where I could have carried my hearers with me so com- 
pletely. I say nothing of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Kaine, or Rhode Isfaind, but have no reason to suppose 
that these Sti^^ are \t\ a4vauco of the others. So far 
ts my e^sperieuoe goes, the conviction that science can 
do much for agriculture, and the disposition to learn 
from scientiflc men, does not seem by any means so 
«ridely difl^s^ in New flnglandy as in many portions of 
Western New-Tork. Yet if they were but aware of the 
{act, the Yankee farmers need instruction sadly in many 
points. One of the things most to be sought is, to over- 
some th^t pn*judioed attachment to certain old courses, 
irhich the western man, owing to his location in a newer 
sonntry, has never fbrmed. There are thus greater en- 
sonrageinents to the advocates of scientiflc agriculture 
in attempting to influence a western tlian an eastern 
audience, as he knows that his hearers may be more 
readily brought to see advantage in something tliat has 
not been sanctioned by old usages. 

In the New England States, and in the State of New 
York, may unquestionably be found the greater portion 
of our best formed districts, and still there are in the 
farthest advanced of these, striking defects of manage- 
ment. The general fact often presents itself while tra- 
veling, and surveying iarms, that in the actual cultiva- 
tion and management of the soil itself, the farmers have 
not as a class attained that profleicncy which they ex- 
hibit in the other departments of their praetieal busi- 
ne». Improved animals have been largely introduced, 
and we are yearly importing the best sheep, the best 
cattle, the best horses, and the best swine, that the 
world can afford, thus constantly contributing to elevate 
the character of our stock. In the character of our im- 
plements, the past few years have witnessed a most 
BNtooisbing change ; the old awkward tools have been 
Diade light, efficient, and cheap, in a degree that would 



formerly have been tliought almost incredible j while 
busj' invention has been constantly employed in con- 
triving such simple and yet effective machinery, that al- 
most every operation can be for more easily and more 
economically performed than ever before. In the con- 
struction of farm buildings, of farm fences and in the 
feeding of stock, an increasing and judicious expenditure 
of capital is to be observed. In most of these respects, 
I do not hesitate to say that we liave advanceil in a man- 
ner worthy of our own great country, in a manner tliat 
no farming community has ever surpassed, if ever 
equaled. 

Now I wouH ask any man of observation, has the 
soil during this period of rapid progress elsewhere, been 
improving in a correspoiuling degree. There are many 
single farms scattered about the country, where such a 
corrcsiK)nding improvement is to be found j there are also 
a few districts that can be cited as honorable exceptions, 
but of many others, the most that can be said is, that the 
quality of the land has remained nearly unchanged. 
Of the greater number of farms, my own opionion is, tliat 
the change has been for the worse; that there are nu- 
merous townships in New- York and New England, where 
the land produces less per acre than it did ten years ago. 
The rejyorts of many reliable practical men bear me out 
in such a conclusion, and any reader who doubts my 
correctness will, I venture to say, be soon satisfied if 
he institutes a strict inquiry in his own county or State. 

It is obvious then, that if these remarks are correct, 
the land itself has not been so much the subject of im- 
provement as the stock which it supports, or the imple- 
ments which are to till it; that in short, it is not at pre- 
sent, as I said at flrst, generally so good, as are our 
animals and our tools. AVe often sec this exemplified, 
by the presence of fine cattle, sheep, or horses, on farms 
that are constantly growing poorer and poorer, as to 
their pro<lnctive power. 

This Si*ems to me like beginning, in part at lea.<?t, at 
the wrong end ; I would be the last one to discourage 
the improvement of our stock, but think that the soil 
shouI<l be brought up at the same time. 

The necessity of this I wish to impress with especial 
earnestness ui)on the farmers of the "West, where the 
land is still for the most nart fertile, and in no case ex- 
hibits the utter exhaustion which may often \yc seen at 
the East. The western farmer should consider that he 
has not only to better his stock and implements, but that 
he has also, as an equally important duty, to keep his 
land up, nnd even improving; if it has already begun to 
fail, let him turn his attention above all things else, to 
restoring its productiveness. The land is the foundation 
of the farmer's prosperity; if that is ibrtile, and kept in 
good order, all the other requisites of profit and of good 
farming, will naturally follow. 

If the farmers of the west will be warned in time, if 
they will pursue the course which even a trifling amount 
of study will make plain, they will never find them- 
selves called upon to engage in that slow and toil- 
some process of renovation, which has l>ecome so neces- 
sary in the older States. 

In the counties which I have visited, and wbieh have 
furnished the subjects of the three foregoing letfrrs, na- 
turehas provided exhaustlcss supiilies for rei>toring and 
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improving tho soil; in the hollows and swamps, lie de- 
posits of muck and marl, which will one day be more 
valuable than gold mines in their effect upon tlie true 
prosperity of that region. A vast part of the richest 
land is lying idle from tlie mere presence of water, and 
It was a source of satisfaction to me, that the present 
race of exhausting farmers, too many of whom yet re- 
main, there, do not know enough to touch it. They look 
upon it with contempt, and will leave it for their more 
ikilfVil successors to subdue and cultivate ; these will not 
only do this, but will find enough surplus material to en- 
rich the worn out uplands to which their predecessors 
have confined themselves. I might continue upon this 
topic with interest to myself, and as I think with advan- 
tage to your readers, but lest they should disagree with 
me in this latter opinion, will turn to some other subject 
in my next letter. Yours truly. John P. Norton. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

WashinfT Fluid* 

Eds. Cultivator — ^Take one pint alcohol, one pint 
spirits turpentine, two ounces ammonia, (hartshorn,) 
one ounce camphor gum ; mix all together, and bottle — 
cork tight — shake before using. 

Di&ECTioNs FOR USING. — For cvery five gallons of wa- 
ter, about milk- warm, add one pint of soft soap ; then 
put in three table spoonfVils of the preparation. Soak 
the white clothes thirty minutes; then rinse or wring 
them out, rubbing them where the most dirt appears. 
Then put them into clear, cold water, without soap, and 
boil thirty minutes, and rinse them in clear cold water. 
The same preparation will answer for colored flannels 
and calicoes. Soak them thirty minutes, rub and wriog 
them out. Then pass them through the water in 
which the white clothes were boiled, which will cleanse 
them sufficiently for rinsing. 

This is a method which has been practiced in my fami- 
ly for some months, and I think it superior to any other 
I have known. It makes a great saving of time and 

labor. Julia £. Hanohet. West Stockholnif N, Y* 

>•< 

Pine-Apple Cheese* 

A summary of the mode of making this cheese, as 
practiced by Mr. Robert Norton, of Rushford, Alle- 
gany county, N. Y., is given in tho journal of the N. 
T. State Ag. Society, from which wc take the following. 
It appears that Mr. N. is from Goshen, Ct., and he is 
probably a relative of Mr. Lewis M. Norton, of that 
place, who was the first manufacturer of pine-apple 
cheese in this country. The particulars of his mode 
were given in our volume for 1845, page 288. 

"His curd is kept until its age brings it into the same 
chemical state tliat is produced by a thorough scald ; 
after wliich it is cut into pieces one inch long and three- 
eights of an inch square, by a machine which works up 
2*) lbs per minute ; after this it is warmed bv water to 
90**. and salted at the rate of 1 lb of salt to 50 lbs of curd. 
The pine-apple cheeses are at first pressed smooth with a 
neck proiecting (Vom the lower end, to which the pressure 
is applied. The impression is made by a net, which is 
stretched on by a screw, after softening the cheese in hot 
water. This toughens the rind and insures the cheese a 
safe arrival after a long voyage. The Norton cheese is 
in very great demand by California shippers. The 



shipping cheeses weigh about 10 \\m^ each, «iidarepr«i> 
ed in Un hoops, in perpendicular columns, containiai 
nine cheeses each." 
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Recipes Ibr using ladlam Coim Meek 

We take the following (Vom a phamphlet published bf 

the Atlantic Dock Mills Company, Brooklyn, N. T., h 

relation to Stafibrd's process for dryiug Indian com, ud 

the various modes of preparing it for food. Mr. Sti( 

ford, it will be remembered, is the inventor of avalosUi 

process for drying grain by steam, several notices d 

which have been giving in previous numbers of o« 

journal. The company above Bientioned now use Mi. 

S.'s process in preparing their articles: 

Plain Baked Pudding. — One pint of com flour, ooi 
quart milk, half a pint molasses, a teaq>oonflil of sitt. 
Mix together cold, in the dish in which it is to bebakei 
Set it in the oven, and stir occasionally until it heginits 
cook. Bake an hour and a half. Eat hot with butter 
or sauce. 

£oo Pone. — Three eggs, a quart of com flour, a hup 
tablespoonful of fresh butter, a small teaspoonf^il of sik, 
a half pint (or more) of milk. Beat the eggs very Ikkt, 
and mix them with the milk. Then stir m, graduiuij, 
the corn flour ; adding the salt and butter. It must not 
be a batter, but a sofl dough, just thick enough to Be 
stirred well with a spoon. If too thin, add more eon 
fiour; if too stiff*, thin it with a litUe more milk. Best 
or stir it lon^ and hard. Butter a tin or iron pan. Pit 
the mixture mto it; and set the pan immediately iots 
an oven, which must be moderately hot at first, and the 
heat hicreased afterward. A Dutdli oven is best Ibr thii 
purpose. It should bake an hour and a half or two 
hours, in proportion to its thickness. Send it to table 
hot, and cut into slices. Eat it with butter, or molaaet. 

Griddle Cakes. — ^The following is called " Masten^ 
Recipe," and it will be found one of the best, if not He 
master receipt, for making gpriddle cakes. 

One and a half cups of corn flour, scald with hoiUiig 
water, one pint milk, one cup of wheat flour, three Mgi. 
Stir in the yolks; beat the whites to a stiff' paste bdore 
mixing. One tcaspoonfiil of carbonate of soda, and nb 
to suit the taste. 



Making Candles. — ^Experience of Mrs. T , of 

Ohio. Prepare small wicks of the best wick yam, and, 
after being prepared, completely saturate them in deer 
spirits of turpentine ; then dry them thorou^ilj, beta 
the tallow is applied. Candles made in this way nHI 
burn much clearer and last much longer than without 
the spirits of turpentine. 

# 

How TO Make a Good Cup ov Tea. — M. Soyer n- 

commends that, bi^fore pouring in any water, the teapot, 
with the tea in it, shall be placed in the oven tfll hot, or 
heated by means of a spirit lamp, or in front of the fin 
(not too close, of course.) and the pot then flUed with 
boiling water. The result, he says, will be. In about a 
minute, a most delicious cup of tea, much superior to 
that drawn in the ordinary way. 



Poisons. — ^Vessels of copper often given rise to poisoi- 
ing. Though the metal undergoes but little change in 
a dry atmosphere, it is rusted if moisture be present, 
and its surlkcc becomes covered with a green snbstanos 
—carbonate or the protoxide of co|>per, a poisonous 
compound. It has sometimes happened, that a mother 
has, for want of knowledge, poisoned her fiunily. Sonr- 
krout, when permitted to stand some time in a copper 
vessel, has produced death in a f^w hours. Cooks some- 
times permit pickles to remain in copper vessels, thsl 
they may aquire a rich gpreen color, which they do by 
aljsorbing poison. Families have often been thrown faifto 
disease by eating such dainties, and may have died, in 
some instances, without suspecting toe cauie .•—])&» 
Thompsok. 
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Items is Fruit Cnltue* 



tmvQ Dowx Lists. — ^Thomas Rivers, the celobra- 
gllsh nursyman, has (raited about one thousand 
38 of the pear, and out of this great assemblage 
ected only /our for raising extensively for market 
own grounds, viz: BartUtt, BeurretTjimalUj Cti- 
mt, and Louue Bonne of Jertey. In this coun- 
e Bartlett and Louise Bonne of Jersey, are not 
id for the same purpose; the other two might be 
bly superseded, as they are not of first quality 

LT Jos Apple. — So very agreeable to the taste is 
w delicious summer f^uit, that we have heard Jona- 
;ael of East Bloomfield, N. Y., who has long culti- 
it, remark that he hod seen a man eat a half peck 
a at one time, by taking up one after another, be- 
$ was aware of the quantity he had consumed. 
BTXNiNO-iN THE Peach. — We lately witnessed an 
ting example of this operation performed by the 
of winter. A tree of the Early Anne, planted 
ten years ago, stood in so frosty a locality, that 
one-half of each of its annual shoots were destroy- 
frost every winter, this variety being more tender 
nost sorts. The consequence was that this tree 
eptin a comparatively neat and compact form, 
le bearing shoots quite evenly distributed through- 
3 head. Other sorts more hardy, standing side by 
nd which had not been subjected to this natural 
aing-in, had extended their principal branches into 
od naked arms, with the fruit-bearing portions at 
xtremities only. 

jrriso Wedges. — ^In cleft-grafting, as every graft-' 
ws, a good iron or steel wedge is wanted, to keep 
^ open till the graft is inserted, and accurately ad- 
. One of the largest sized cut-nails or cut-spikes, 
1 to a wedge upon a grindstone, has been found 
the cheapest and most convenient for this pur- 
the head of the naU serving a good purpose in 
awing the wedge. 

ovE&iNO Dried Gbapts. — ^It often happens that 
of particular fruits are received in a dried or with- 
ondition from being badly packed; and being sup- 
to be worthless, are thrown away. The writer 
■eceived in autum a small package of a new and 
ort of apple, from a distance of some hundreds 
Bs, without any protection at all, and they were 
iioroughly seasoned. They were encased in moss, 
tried a few inches beneath the surface of the earth 
ry spot of ground. Byspring they had gradually 
d moisture, and had become plump again, and on 
set, every graft grew. Efforts of this kind often 
consequence of applying the moisture too copious- 
Buddenly. Shoots in so withered a condition 
receive it so gradually as to require some weeks 
t for the completion of the process. 
BT Lists. — Samuel Walker, President of the Mas- 
etto Horticultiiral Society, says that if he were 
id to only one sort of pear, he would choose the 
qf WinkJUldf from its free growth, productive- 



ness, fair and large fVuit, and long continuance. F. R. 
Elliott, of Cleveland, says that were he to choose but 
one variety of the apple, he should take the Belnumt, 
Robert Manning of Salem, Mass., gives as the three best 
pears, the Bartlett, Autumn Paradise, and Winter Nells ; 
and B. Y. French, of Braintree, Mass., regards as the 
three most desirable apples, the Porter, Rhode Island 
Greening, and Baldwin. 

How LONG will Buds Keep? — This inquiry is often 
made, how long will scions for budding keep with safety, 
and to what distance may they be sent? The answer 
must vary exceedingly with circumstances. If the 
growth is green and succulent, and the buds have not 
become matured, they are sometimes sensibly iijured by 
being kept two or three days only; while on the other 
hand, if the wood is well ripened, and the buds plump 
and hardened, they may keep several weeks without in- 
jury. In some instances we have received buds from a 
distance late in summer, and being well matured we have 
kept a part over till spring, and set them as grafts with 
success. 

Imfluence of Graft on Stock .-*-Dr. Kirtland says 
" A graft of the Newtown Pippin will invariably render 
the bark of the stock rough and black, (the habit of 
the variety,) within three years after its insertion.** 
Nurser3rmen, who by digging up trees, become familiar 
with the growth of the roots, often notice that certain 
sorts always have certain peculiarities, on stocks of 
whatever sorts. For instance, the Yellow Bellflower 
always has fine, fibrous, horizontal roots; the Graven- 
stein has large, strong, descending roots; the Yellow 
Spanish Cherry is remarkable for its large heavy rootSi 
whatever the stock may be. 

Long Lists — GtOOseberries. — ^The catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society enumerates 149 sorts of 
the Gooseberry regarded as worthy of notice ; and Lind- 
ley gives a list of more than 700 prize sorts. A selec- 
tion of probably one dozen might be made from these, 
which would embrace all that is desirable, the others 
either very closely resembling them, or else being in- 
ferior in quality. 

Dwarf Fruit Trees. — It may be questioned whether 
a very extensive introduction of dwarf trees will succeed 
so well in this country as some anticipate, until those 
generally who plant trees, learn to give them better cul- 
tivation than they now commonly receive, dwarfs indis- 
pensibly requiring good treatment. And yet they may 
prove better adapted to some soils than trees on com- 
mon stock. Dwarf pears have in various instances with- 
stood the severity of wmter, or made fine growth, in 
localities where trees on pear stocks have perished or not 
flourished. Lindley fonnd that in the chalky soil at 
Rouen, the cherry on cherry stock was languid and 
sickly, while it was healthy and vigorous on the Mahaleb 
stocks. Would not this stock be worthy of trial in those 
portions of the western States where the cherry has 
proved so difficult of culture? 

Shortening- BACK in Transplanting.— The Horticul- 
turist states that an orchardist on the Hudson tried an 
experiment by planting out 78 peach trees of large size, 
three years growth from the bud. One half were head- 
ed back so as to reduce the buds one-half; the rest were 
unpmned. The season was dry, and twelve of the d? 
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nnpruned trees, peri«hed| and only one of those that 
ivere headed back. This one would probably have sor- 
▼iyedy had threes-fourths histead of one-half the buds 
been removed. 

HuLCBiHQ.— A correspondent of the Horticulturist 
mulched 60 trees out of 150, all of which had com- 
menced growth alike. Those which were mulched all 
lived. Of the hundred not mulched, fifteen perished. 
The weather was hot and dry at midsummer. 

ICahia »oa New Peobuctioks.— A new fruit or flower 
of great merit naiay be profitably bought by a nursery- 
man at an apparently extravagant price, for extensive 
propagation and dissemination among the public. Hence 
fifty dollars for a small tree of the Stanwick nectarine, 
or five dollars for a plant of the Diana grape as long as 
one's fijigor, may not be wild. The purchaser of Wild- 
er's two splendid new Camelias, at 600 dollars each 
made a large profit, by selling the increase at less than 
a tenth to other nurserymen. But there are many new 
and worthless things also offered at high prices to the 
public, and some knowledge is needed to discriminate. 
We laugh at the famous Tulip Mania which prevailed in 
Holland a century ago, when single roots sold for 2000 
to 6000 florins, and which, as £. D. Mansfield remarked, 
in his address before the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety, '* was nearly as strong as the Lind Mania now in 
New- York f and yet a very large portion of the horti- 
cultural public in these States are almost continually 
and as thoroughly deceived, though on a smaller scale— 
a long list of these impositions might be given. The re- 
medics are, an increase of general information, and cau- 
tion. 

Fruits changed by Climate. — ^No deterioration of 
fruits appears to have been greater than in American 
peaches, taken to England. Of fifty sorts, from the 
middle and western States, tested at the great Chiswick 
garden, all but two were pronounced '^ worthless.'' 

•»» 



Brief Hints for the Season* 



There arc a few cultivators of fruit, scattered through 
the country, who excel all their neighbors in the suc- 
cess which always attends their labors. Every thing 
they set out, grows and everything that grows, advances 
with vigor and health. There seems to be a sort of 
good luck attending all that their hands touch. Now. 
it happens that their good luck is the fruit of diligence 
— their success is the result of labor — real, hard-handed, 
well applied labor. When a tree is transplanted, every 
part of the work is done well, nothing is slighted; the 
soil into which it is set is well and deeply enriched j and, 
most of all, their trees are not neglected afterwards, but 
constant, <;lean, and enriching cultivation, keep sup what 
is well begun. 

Now we have noticed that one great reason why all 
this essential labor is slightly and badly performed by 
the unsuccessful cultivator, is that he crowds too much 
into a small portion of time. He undertakes to do in 
one day that which would require a week to perform 
properly ; and he omits some essential preparations till 
the moment arrives when it is too late to perform them. 
During the present period there are a number of impor- 
tant particubrs which if now attended to. would lessen 



the pressure of business when qpring opens, tod cofr 
tribute greatly to success. 

If trees are to be set out, a good quantity of the im- 
cessary enriching materials are to be procured and de- 
posited where wanted; the place fbr each tree may bo 
marked, and old manure, or still better, a good compoit. 
deposited in heaps in suflicieut quantity. We h$n 
known apple trees to thrive admirably, by flnt diggi^ 
large holes, say seven feet across, and then mixii^ vtfl 
by means of an iron rake a quarter part of oki rick 
manure with the soil as it was returned to the hole— 
leaving enough gpaco at the center to place tk 
rootB without bringing them into actual contact witk 
the manure. Trees so treated, with good fubtequnt 
care, have borne a bushel each the fifth year. • 

A most excellent manure for fruit trees^ whether 
newly transplanted or otherwise, consista of about tw^ 
thirds swamp muck, and one third of stable manve, 
with a small portion of ashes, leached or otherwise. A$ 
this requires some time fbr working over, the matedtk 
should be timely collected; and in some inftancesitisij 
be done now to advantage. 

Trees which are of feeble growth have been hams' 
diately restored to vigor by spreading a thick costing 
of old manure (or new, if old could not be had) in a 
broad circular space round the tree, during winker, with 
a portion of old ashes, and then spading in early in spring. 
The spading should be as deep ae practieMe, w^bont 
injuring the roots. Three or ibur inches of manve, fof 
apple, pears, and peaches, where the soil was poor, ban 
been of great use. The quantity of ashes diould bs 
just enough to cover the sur&ce, say tho ttnth of it 
inch thick, which will be about a bushel or two for a 
large tree, and a half peck to a peck fbr a small tree. 

In top-dressing and spading in manure, one point miui 
be well remembered. The roots spread out Iron (ke 
tree far and wide, generally much further than tbs 
length of the trunk and branches put together, and thi 
manure should be spread as &r as the roota eztei^; il 
will do but little good to confine the application to a flniM 
circle just round the foot of the trunk, aa too many 4b, 
where a tenth part of the roots cannot procure a sopp!i7* 

Very extensive experience within a fbw years hu 
proved the eminent advantages of mulching youi^ finit 
trees, which is commonly done during the early part or 
middle of summer as the drouth of the season may ts> 
require. But it is often neglected, or If not negilected, 
is very sparingly executed, simply for the reason thsk 
the material is not to bo had at the time wanted. Every 
cultivator, therefore, who intends to set out or already 
has, small trees, should if possible reserve or procure in 
time a copious supply of coarse litter, sufficient to form 
a dressing around every tree, at least half a foot thick. 
Much is ofV^n thrown aside or wasted in winter, which 
would be exactly suited for this purpose. 

A constant improvement of his selection is an i^lpo^ 
ta nt object with evjjry cultivator of the best fk'uit. SoBN 
new varieties prove worthy of adoption, and a greattr 
number of old ones are found by trial to be particularly 
suited to certain localities and unfitted for othen. 
Hence, some change of his trees by re-graflhig mnstbft 
be going on in every good cultivator's orchard and gu^ 
den. The kinds must be sought and grafts proenrsdlB 
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winter, and not left till spring when the work would be 
more likely to be omitted altogether. 

There are a number of (^rations either necessarily to 
be performed now, or which may be done to great advan- 
tage in order to lessen the pressure of spring labors, 
among which may be enumerated the following: Prun- 
ing orchards; shorteniog-in peach trees; pruning har- 
hardy grapes ; clearing off the caterpillar eggs fVom the 
small shoots of apple and other trees; making labels for 
marking trees, and thus preventing mistakes in names ; 
and making the various fixtures for gardening purposes, 
as figured and described in the first number of last year's 
Cultivator. 



-^^ 



HoTey's Magazine. 

We copy from a late number of Hovey's Magazine, the 
following interesting scraps, which will doubtless prove 
acceptable to our readers as well as exhibit the value 
of this pioneer journal of horticulture, now in its six- 
teenth year: — 

Large Nectabihks.— Fnder the pomological head it 
is stated that a basket of the Lewis Nectarine was ex- 
hibited at the Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, from the grounds of S. H. Perkins of Brook 
line, the average size of which was about tight inches in 
circumference. A few were about nine inches, or as 
large as an Early Crawford peach. 

McLaughlin Plum.— This new variety which origi- 
nated in Maine, and which Las already been very highly 
commended, bore on the grounds of the editor the past 
season. He states it to be " the only variety which can 
claim an equality with the Green Gage," and adds, " we 
shall be much mistaken if it does not become one of the 
most popular of all plums." In form, color, and quality, 
it much resembles the genuine Green Gage, but is much 
larger in size. 

The " Rough and Ready" Apple. — This is a fine, 
pleasant and refreshing, but not rich summer apple, of 
k greenish yellow color, beginning to ripen soon after the 
Early Harvest, and continuing for several weeks. It 
has already been described as a new variety uirder the 
above name in the €renesee Farmer. It has been culti- 
vated in Ontario and some other counties of westen 
Kew York, to some extent, for the past twenty or Ihirty 
years. It would be desirable to know its origin and 
original name, as the one here given is not pomological, 
neither is it appropriate, the ft'uit being remarkably 
tmooik. 

Salt vom the Curculio. — ^A communication from C. 
Groodrich of Burlington Vt. gives the following experi- 
ments: — Flower pots were filled with garden soil, on 
which a layer of fine salt, a quarter of an inch thick was 
depodted. On this bed of salt were laid punctured 
plums containing eggs of the curculio. The grubs (;ame 
out of the plums, passed down through the salt into the 
soil, from which perfect curculios emerged some weeks 
afterwards. The same result took place when fVesh air- 
iSacked lime was substituted for salt, and where soil 
alone was used. The pots being exposed to the weather, 
the salt was soon washed into the soil, but there was no 
difference in the appearance of all the insects. 

BBAKUia Teees for sale at Nurseries. — The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in a description of Hovey's nur- 



sery, in the notes of an English traveller r—" I was not 
aware that the method of Mr. Rivers was adopted in 
this country, which I find is the case here, viz : that of 
keeping fruit trees, especially pears, in a prepared state, 
fit for removal at almost any age, with a certainty of 
bearing a crop of ftuit the same season. This is effected 
by lifting the trees every fall, by which they forma large 
mass of fibrous roots close to the stem, and they may be 
carried to any distance, with the sure prospect of bearing 
fruit the following season, if planted in the autumn. I 
believe this is the only nursery in America where this me- 
thod is practiced. But in my ophiion it is as profitless 
a method here as in England— fW>m the same cause — 
that few gentlemen fully consider the value of a few 
years gained in their life-time, which is the case by 
planting a handsome established tree in the fall, and 
gathering a crop the following summer. But such trees 
cost more money, " aye, there's the rub." They will 
rather buy trees one year from the bud, at a low rate, 
than pay two or three doUars each for trees in a fruit- 
bearing state. These remarks are not directed to those 
planting orchards ^ but to those with small grounds and 

large means. 

»^4 

Canker or Decay. 

A correspondent at Abingdon, Md., writes as follows: 
" I have near my house some forest trees,which have been 
barked j and where so injured, are decaying. Wishing to 
save them, I looked up information on the subject, and 
found in Forsyth the following -directions — for which he 
received a high premium from Parliament. 

'^ Cut all the decayed parts, smooth the surface, and 
apply the following composition: — Take 1 bushel of fresh 
cow-dung, half a bushel of old lime, half a bushel of wood 
ashes, and a sixteenth of a bushel of sand — ^the last 
three articles to be first sifted: work and beat together 
till smooth — or by adding urine and soap suds, the mix* 
ture may be made liquid, so as to be applied with a 
brush. The mixture being smoothly applied over the 
wound, dredge on dry ashes, mixed with one-sixth pari 
of the ashes of burnt bones — ^repeating the dredging 
every half hour, till all moisture is absorbed — ^rubbing 
with the hand till the plaster becomes a dry smooth sur- 
face. Will you please say whether you know anything 
of this method of averting decay? Would not anything 
that would exclude the air do as well as this mixture?" 

The disease termed by English writers canker f a sort 

of gangrene of the bark and wood, does not appear to 

prevail to much extent here, and consequently we have 

not proved to much extent the efficacy of remedies. 

There is no doubt that the above mentioned treatment 

is one of the very best for anything of the kind which 

may be of such a nature as to extend or spread. Bui 

for simple decay caused by bruises, the shellac solution 

would undoubtedly be all that the case would require. 
We have seen old apple and pear trees, the trunks of 
which had contained considerable decayed portions, 
very successf\il1y treated by merely cutting out those 
portions, and giving the freshly cut surfaces a good var- 
nish of shellac. This varnish is made by simply dissolv- 
ing gum shellac in alcohol, so as to be of the consistence 
of paint — keeping it in a large-mouthed bottle, well 
corxed to prevent evaporation j and if the cork is made 
to form the handle of a brush, the brush being within 
the bottle, it is at all times ready for use. 
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Englblh Dran-Hone. 

The breeds of hones used in Britain for heavy draft, 
■re the Lincolnshire, the SafTolk, and the Clydesdale. 
The largest of these Is the Lincolnshire, of which the 
•bOTO cat la a representation. The)' are nsnallj not less 
than seventeen hands high, and very heavy in propor- 
tion. The Clydesdale and Snffolk are of less bnlk, bat 
are more active. Althongh horses of snch size are not 
required for ordinary purposes, in this conntry, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the introdnction of the English 
dratt-hoTse has been of condderable advantage In im- 
proving our stock. In many InstAnces, a CT«as tVoni this 
kind of horse lias added greater strength, constitution, 
and an ability to perform more labor in proportion to 
the eipense of keeping, than onr stock had previously 
possessed. Many of oar readers will recollect an Eng- 
lish draft-horse called Sampion, Imported several years 
■IncebyHr. Sotsav. Some of the best and most power- 
ful work-horses now owned in this vicinity, are the pro- 
geny of that horse. They are ofcompact form, short-joint- 
ed, very muscular, and have a rapid and easy walk. They 
are also hardy, and easily kept in condition. There is 
a similar stock of horses in Wayne coonty, N. T., de- 
rived from a horse of the samo name as the above, im- 
ported by Mr. BoBiHson, of Palmyra. 

At the New- York State Fair at Biiftalo, In 1848, a 
Clydesdale stallion was exhibited, from Toronto, Canada. 
He was a horse of remarkable activity, for one of so 
largo a sire. We are informed that his progeny are 
highly esteemed as firm-horses. TooArr obacrves; — 
" The Clydesdale il a good kind of draft- horse, and par- 
ticnlarly for farming business, and in a hilly country. 
It derives Its name from the district on the Clyde in 
Scotland where It is principally bred. The Clydesdale 
il larger than the SuQolk, and has a better head, a long- 
er neck, a lighter carcase and deeper [wider] l^ij he is 
■trong, hardy, pulling tmo, and rarely regtive." 



Low prefers the Clydesdale to the English draft-hom, 
chiefly DD account of its activity. He says, " Theyriep 
out more freely , and have a more usetUl action for ordi- 
nary labor. The long stride, characteristic of tbe breed, 
is partly the resnlt of confonnatioa, and partly of hidill 
and training ; but however produced, it adds greatly t» 
the uaefulness of tbe horse, both on the road and In the 
fields. No such loads are known to be drawn at the 
same pace, by any borsci in the kingdom, u In the 
single-horse carts of carriers and othen in the weitof 
Scotland." 

BoBERT Baeewelii, of Dishley, whose bum riub 
immortalimd as the founder of the New Lrioetter breed 
of sheep, comiDenccd his career onder great dlaikclviida- 
ges: it was not on a sudden that he attained his HA 
celebrity as a breeder. II is recorded of him that W 
first ram he let ont be drove to Leicester fair, a«d ob- 
tained only fiztern ihillingt for the use of him for ll» 
season. About the year ITBO bis rams did not sell fi> 
more than two or three guineas each; and for their Un 
be rocpivcd f^om llftcen shillings to one guinea per bead: 
he gradually advanced his prices, and fn 17701* lit 
some of them for twenty-Qve guineas. It i* mJAa/tcu 
ever knew the method on which he made his i iiiwii 
His great object was to gain Ihe greatest weight of bmI 
upon the smalleat quantity of bone, and to combine lUi 
with symmetry of form, early maturity, Sne qu^U^tf 
flesh, and a great propensity to fatten. Be aud, "Too 
may stick a patch ona sheep anywhere." Heproceedid 
exactly on Che same principle In hia breed of sheep •■ 
cattle ; viz : the fattening in the most valnable part« of 
the body, and on the least quantity of food. — £ng. fpv. 

Feeduio. — Always be regular and systematic In ftrf' 
lug your stock. Kegularlly fs the best balance wbett 
of Agricultural enterprise i derange this, and the H- 
chine " runs down." Staled hours and spef^Bedqnu- 
titles — graduated according to circumstances, shpald Id- 
variably be observed. " Neither too little nor too mndip 
too often nor too seldom," this Is the trne policy. Bis 
it fodder should be fed out in mid-winl«r. Aid- 



may bo fM in yards. 
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CROSa-CCT SAW-H 



lKd horse -poweb. 



Croa^cnt S«w>BIill and Hone-Power. 

The above ent repreteaUa ^mple and eOectiie sp- 
parmtDS for Mvinjc wood, cutting off logs, and cutting 
timber into various forms, by means of horse power. It 
li maoD&ctured by Messrs. Eheki & Co., of this cit;, 
and wai exhibited by them at the Ust State bir. The 
arraogemeDt is very simple, as it is ooly necessary to 
affix a strong wrist, or crank-pin in one of the arms of 
the large converge wheel, (as sbonn,} and attaching a 
oomiectiiig rod or pitman lo the saw itself, or to a light 
frame, in which the mw is sometimes strainpd. If the 
MW is Hraioed, it may be qnite light — about three in- 
ches wide and flvc or six feet long. If it is not strained , 
it should be stout aud strong, and six or eight inches 
wide, with teeth filed to cut with the drawing stroke, so 
as to avoid the liability of breaking the saw. The mo- 
tion as given with the power above represented, (alwut 
Atty revolutions per minute,) is found sufficient without 
any extra gearing or expense. 

Kr. P. B. Haveh, of Sangerfleld, N. T., who has had 
one nt these machines in aae the past season, states that 
two men with a two-horse power, without any change of 
horses, con readily work up from ten to fourteen cords 
of bard wood, into lengtbs of etghleen inches, in a day, 
and that he has cut off a solid hard wood log, two feet 
Ihrongh, h) two minutes. 

The ease and facility with which this apparatDs can be 
made to perfbrm wliat has heretolbre been a isborious 
•od tedioiu operation, is another economical sppiicatton 
tt the power of hones in Ilea of manual labor, which 
deserrn the attention of farmers in the lumbering dis. 
tlicti, and «n lliose who luive wood aud timber to be 



prepared for market or for use. The arrangement oTtlie 

machinery is so simple, that it can be put together by 
any mechanic. The cost of a saw is abont one dollar 
per foot in length ; the cost of a one-hone power, which 
Is sufflcicnt for working the saw, is SSO — tbat for a two- 
horse {tower which is better calculated for threshing, be., 
is $110. The expense of the fVame or r^ng, will vary 
from Ave to twenty dollars — making tiie whole cost of 
tbe apparatus, for a one-horse power, ttora S90 to $106, 
and that for a two-horse power $120 to $136. For fur> 
ther particulars inquire of Mesva. Embkt a Co., Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, Albany. 

BsiiniHo Stock. — I seriously tell you that witbont 
judgment, without constant application, without great 
research into the proper characteristic traits of breed 
and formation of animals, we shall never come to any- 
tbing satisfacloryt I consider charactir the main linlK 
in tbe whole chain of breeding; for without character 
yon have nolhing to guide you. Then comes the toucK 
or handle— \\\\s is very essential; and the color of » 
beast is not to be neglected — it most be in character ac- 
cording to tht-ir description. Now tbcro arc various 
kinds of beasts which unifonnly support a character in 
themselves: and I may say the same of sheep. 1 am not 
disposed to Salter one breed or dispara^ another, for I 
really do think they are all useAil in their soparale locali- 
ties. — Luture btfttri an Englith Fanatri' Club. 

CoHpnsTs. — Lime is a substance whicb It is an error 
touse with composts In which we have (iirm. yard manure. 
It is equally an error to mix lime with any compound 
rich in ammonia. The tendency of lime, in all com- 
posts, istopromotcdccompoaitionaad to waste nitrogen, 
which escapes, by nnion with hydr<«en under the form 
of ammonia, which is tbe very treasure of the dung 
heap, and of most other manuring subatanccs. — JKiir* 
ton'i PTOctUal Jgricutturt 
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€|t /annn's Mvit-%mk, 

A^cnltnral Reftdiiig^*«Wire Fence* 

Eds. Cultivator — I became a subscriber for your pa- 
per one year ago, and as the time drew nigh when my 
subscription must be renewed, if I would take it the 
next year, I was led to reflect on the benefit it had been 
to me the past year. It did not, howerer, take much 
reflection to ascertain that I had never expended a dol- 
lar since I commenced farming, so much to my advan- 
tage and proflt. The information I Iiave acquired 
through the columns of the Cultivator, on but a single 
point, has been more than twenty dollars benefit to me, 
and from this you may naturally infer that I concluded 
to continue my subscription. 

Agricultural reading is especially uscAil to the farmer 
in two ways: First, it informs him of what he does not 
know, and of many things, too, that it is quite impor- 
tant he should be familiar with. Second, it reminds him 
of what he does already know, but much of which, 
through neglect, carelesasness, inattention, or other 
causes, he is liable to Ibrgct. 

The information which was of so much benefit to me, 
refered to above, was on the construction of wire fence. 
In consequence of the lateness of last spring, my fodder 
became quite exhausted, so that I found it necessary to 
divide an 18 acre field, that I might have a part of it 
for pasture, and the remainder for hay. For this pur- 
pose there had tx> be made a partition fence of about 52 
rods, which for a common stake or worm fence would 
require about 800 rails, besides the stakes. This to me, 
was quite a consideration, as the timber, which is of a 
very indifferent quality , stands where it is rocky and steep, 
and to add to the difficulty, I could find no one tliat was 
willing to undertake the job of making the rails under 
such circumstances. 

This was my situation when an article on the construc- 
tion of wire fence appeared in the pages of ** The Cul- 
tivator" by one of your correspondents, (I believe A. 
B.,) in which that kind of ffence was much commended, 
with instructions on the construction of it, cost, &c. I 
was then just in the mood to fkll in with something of the 
kind, in order to evade the expense and labor of a rail 
fence. I soon concluded to try the wire at all hazards. 
While some of my neighbors would dissuade me from it, 
others would laugh at the idea. They, however, did not 
ffcel the importance of having that field divided as I did, 
and so I went to work, and had the fence completed in a 
few days, and my horses and cattle put in to pasture, not 
by the way, without some misgivings, lest thoy might 
cross over the wires and save me the trouble of mowing 
the other part of the field. But this did not prove to be 
the case. Thoy were confined on that side of the fence 
where first put, till after harvest, when they were turned 
in on the other for some weeks. I then opened a gap at 
one end of the wire fence, so that the beasts could go on 
cither side of it at pleasure. This gap I have shut, by 
times, and pastured which field I wislicd to, and although 
our horses are in the habit of rubbing down stake fen- 
ces, and getting out, and frequently did so the hist sum- 
mer, though the fences were good, yet with the excep- 
tion of a few of the staples that fasten the wires being 



drawn out, the wire fence has sustained no other iqjary. 
This, however, is but the experience of one season inthii 
kind of fence, and how long it will remain eflTectual, ii 
yet to be told. I constructed the fence after the manner 
laid down by some of your correspondents — using wire 
No. 10, and fiistening the strands to the posts by staples 
made of the wire. The posts should be large, and well 
set. A very expeditious way of marking the posts for 
the wires, is to have a strip of board the height of the 
posts above ground, with marks on it at the distances the 
wires are to be on the posts, and by standing it upright 
by the posts When set, they can be laid off* with keel or 
chalk, by marking on the post opposite to e\'ery mark on 
the strip. In putting on the wire, after securing one eDd 
to the main posts at the end of the f^nce, let one person 
take the roll of wire and unwind it as he walks, while 
another following with staples and hammer in hand, 
should lay the wire to the marks on the posts, striking 
in the staples. In this way they proceed to the other 
end, when the wire should be drawn as tight by the hand 
as possible ; then by attaching a strainer, whteh in ope- 
rating may be laid against the outer fkcc of the end post, 
where it can be turned so as to strain a wire of even 100 
rods in length, so that its vibrations will compare intone 
to the cord of a well tuned violin. When the wire is 
suflSciently tight, before attempting to fasten the end at- 
tached to the strainer to the post, let all the staples be now 
driven up firmly on the wire, when the strainer may be 
detached, or so slackened as to be shifted around the post 
without any danger of the wire slipping. All that is then 
necessary to secure the wire after it is bent around three 
squares of the post, is to drive a few of the staples down 
on it. The wire should be only partly annealed, as oth- 
erwise it is so liable to bo frequently bent as to be trou- 
blesome in putting up, and is not so substantial when on 
the fence. 

When the posts are set, and before putting on the wire, 
turn a furrow with the plow on each side, throwing it ts 
close up to the posts as possible, and then by running 
another, and throwing it with a shovel between the other 
two, and in range with the posts, will make a ridge so 
high as to require one strand of wire less, and prevent 
the frost from reaching the bottom of the posts, and also 
put the fence in a better position for resisting any attempt 
by horses or cattle, to break through it. James H. Al- 
exander. Near Letcistoriy Pa. 

MM 

Ilftrvesting Machines* 

Eds. Cultivator — Noticing a wish that some of yonr 
Western correspondents would write you about harvest- 
ing machines, the following is submitted. There is now 
in the west about thirty different patents for harvesting 
and reaping machines. Some of them cut the grain 
close to the ground — others only cutting off the heads 
of the grain, with a few inches of straw. The first Wnd 
go, generally, under the head of reapers; the latter under 
the name of harvesters. Of the reapers, Mccormick's 
is the most generally used of any known to me ; while 
of the latter, Esterly's Harvester seems to take the lead. 

McCormick's machine requires four horses to work it, 
one person to drive, one to rake off, and five persons to 
bind up the bundles. It cuts, in good grain, when well 
driven, about twelve acres a day, and if the grain stands 
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op well, will cat U better and cleaner than it can be done 
with a cradle ; if the grain is lodged or crinkled down, 
it does not do so good a business. It cuts by means of 
two knives or sickles, one of which is fast, and the other 
moves backwards and forwards over it. The grain is 
brought on the knives by means of revolving arms. You 
can hire the grain put into shocks in this neighborhood, 
with one of these machines, for $1,25 cts an acre, which 
is what it costs with a cradle ; so that if a person has to 
hire it done with a machine, it is no ctieaper than to do 
it with the cradle. These machines cost, I believe, $125. 
If a person has one of them himself, he can do it cheap- 
er per acre than the price given here, while he is ena- 
bled to get his harvest done in a much shorter time, than 
if he depended on the cradle. Sstcrly's Harvesters cost 
$300. They require four horses on the machine, and two 
teams and wagons besides, to get the heads out of the 
way and stack them. They cut only the heads and six 
inches of straw, and the maciiiue carries these into a 
wagon that drives along side of it. One wagon is filled 
while another is unloading. It requires six men to work 
them to advantage, and this force will cut and stack 
trom 15 to 20 acres in a day, if the grain stands up well, 
and the machine is a good one. It is a valuable labor 
saving machine, where it is no object to save the straw. 

The charge for this machine is $1,25 an acre for 
catting and stacking. It is not worth as much to thrash 
the grain cat with these machines, as that which is cut 
with the others, or with the cradle. There being nothuig 
but the heads to thrash, they run through the machine 
mach iaster than when there i| a quantity of straw at- 
tached to them. 

These machines are well adapted to our smooth, level 
prairies, and by means of them a farmer is enabled to get 
through a large harvest in a much quicker time than he 
could without them ; and where he owns the machine, at 
a leas expense. Here, labor in the harvest season, is 
scarce and high, and consequently those machines, which 
substitute the labor of horses for that of men, are in de- 
mand* TowNSKND G&£¥N. Wauffiuij Fond Du La 
County, Wuconnn. 
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not more appropriate than to pack poultry when it is 
intensely cold, so that it may bear a Janoary, or even a 
February thaw. Z. 
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Intense Freezing* 

At 82** of Fahrenheit, water freezes j but the ice which 
forms even when the temperature is 20^ lower, is unfit 
to be sent to a warm climate. A gentleman who had 
much experience with ice, said: *' I want mine to be 
sawed out, taken up, and exposed for a night or two when 
the mercury is at zero, before it is packed away." Why ? 
Because by this exposure, it becomes many degrees 
colder and will bear many degress more of heat before 
it melts. 

Housewives after dressing their poultry, freeze them, 
und pack them in snow, but too often without consider- 
ing whether the meat is all frozen hard as a brick, or 
only hardened a little on the outside. Neither do they 
always consider whether the snow is as cold as it can be ; 
Tor though snow is snow, and nothing else, yet it may be 
Intensely cold, or only cold enough to keep from melt- 
ing—a difference in temperature of 30® or 40**. The 
Irst condition may be found of a keen, cold morning, 
ind the latter condition of a pleasant winter's afternoon. 
rhe old saying, to make hay while the suq shines, is 



Preparation of Bones for Manure* 

A great obstacle to the use of bones as manure, m 
this country, has heretofore been the expense of pre- 
paring them. The modes usually adopted, have been 
to crush them in mills designed for the purpose, or to 
mix them with sulphuric acid. Latterly the process of 
pulverizing by steam has been resorted to in Britam, 
and where large quantities are to be prepared, this plan 
may be more economical than either of the others 
named. But we cannot see why bones may not be more 
cheaply pulverized by fermentation. In a fresh state, 
they contain a large per centage of nitrogen, which un- 
der favorable circumstances, causes them to undergo a 
strong fermentation. We have known a few instances 
of their being mixed with unleached wood-ashes, in a 
heap, with a covering of muck to absorb the gases which 
might be evolved: the mass soon began, to heat, and by 
being turned over a few times, the bones became sufii- 
ciently reduced for use as manure. A writer in the 
North ErUish *SgriculturUt gives an account of a mode 
adopted by him for reducing bones which is worthy of 
of notice. He says: — 

" A quantity of bones, in a crushed state, was mixed 
with an equal bulk o^ common sand, and well watered : 
the whole was then covered over with a coating of coal 
ashes, about 6 inches thick ; this was done to prevent as 
much as possible the escape of ammonia. In a few days 
after I found, however, that the moistened bones began 
to generate intense heat, which soon brought on putre- 
faction. The sise of the heap next showed to have 
lessened considerably, and on being exammed into the • 
bones were found to have disappeared, save a small por- 
tion of the outside j even these were corroded from the 
effects produced by internal decomposition. In fine, the 
appearance of the heap was changed to a blue mouldy, 
geiatiaous substance, which, if touched with the back 
of a spade, or even rubbed between the hands, could be 
reduced to a fine powdery texture." 

»f ' 

Agricnltaral Papers* 

Ed*. Cultivator — It is a fact that cannot be disputed 
and that no person of ordinary observation will attempt 
to dispute, that in districts where agricultural papers 
have the widest circulation, the inhabitants, as a general 
thing, are the most intelligent, and their farms give un- 
mistakable evidence of the greatest productiveness. 

The above sentiment has received a fUll confirmation 
in our minds by a late visit to a respectable farmer who 
" began the world" in the capacity of a hired man to 
*' a very good farmer of those days." His history from 
that time would, if permitted to be fairly written, read 
thus: From the day that he entered into the service of 
his employer, until his contract was ended, he was de- 
voted to his interests from whom he expected the re- 
ward of labor. Of course, he was none of those laborers 
who, like too many of the present day, work well while 
their employer does, and who, if he is called away, con- 
clude they "won't fret,'' — ^night and their wages will 
come just as well if they take it easy. Business was safe 
and progressive with him at all times, and under all 
circumstances; of course, he always would command a 
good place and goods wages. If the times were hardj 
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he had employment and the reward, which the ezigen- 
des of the times, wheUier " good or had," would hring. 

Id due time he purchased a piece of land, to the cul- 
tivation of which he directed his energies, and after a 
while another and yet another accession was made to his 
territory, until his domain became as ample as reason- 
able desires could demand. 

When Judge Buel started '* The Cultivatob, to im- 
prove the mind and the soil" a service it has never ceased 
to perform, agricultural papers were not so common as 
they are now. They were comparatively few in number 
and limited in circulation. Consequently agricultural 
reading was not found at every fire-side. As these pa- 
pers sprung forth, however, too many looked upon them 
as "strange innovations" and "sad humbuggery," 
something that "fellows wrote that conld write, but 
that they did not know nothing about." The farmer 
under consideration, was not of this class however, for 
he saw that there was much to learn, in the management 
of the (arm as well as in other professions, to insure the 
highest success, and if this knowledge came to him in 
print it furnished no particular objection in his mind to 
its utility. He of course became a subscriber to number 
one volume one of Buel's Cultivator, and if any of the 
readers of this paper or the doubters of the benefit of 
agricultural papers would visit him now, they would find 
all the volumes of the work, up to 1851, in his library. 
They would also, as they looked upon his fields of suc- 
cessful labor and upon his convenient and tasteful barns, 
his large fiocks and antic herds, scattered over the hills 
around him, hear him quote this work, as the source 
from which he had gathered such and such information 
•upon the various subjects on which it treats, and the 
benefits derived threfrom. Nor have his labors ended 
here. He has induced many others, by telling them 
through his improved system of farming, as well as 
orally, of the value of the work, to become subscribers 
for it, and thereby rendered them an essential service. 

Now, when a hue and cry is raised, as it sometimes is, 
even in this progressive day, against agricultural papers 
and agricultural knowledge, acquired from books, who 
shall we believe? Shall it be men like this, born and 
brought up farmers, and who yet, in spite of all the ex- 
perience that labor and personal observation can bring, 
call for more knowledge at the same fountain for long 
successive years, so well satisfied with the present amount 
it issues, as to rely upon the same source for more? Men 
who go on profiting by what they read, as this farmer 
says he has done, and as his neighbors give assurance 
of doing by entering upon the same path he is piirsu- 
hig? Or shall it be those restless, unsatisfied spirits, 
who never read, unless it be some newspaper story in- 
Tented to add folly to the nonsense of fools, and who 
look upon all improvements as useless innovations, satis- 
fied by doing as their fathers did, with out one-half 
the prospect, through the failure in the soil from the 
skinning system, of success? "Which man, we say, 
shall we believe, for when two so great opposites are 
found, one must approach much nearer to the right than 
the other? We have no misgiving, when wo say, that 
the voice of the people will come up in favor of the man 
who has taken for a long course of years the agricultural 
paper. Admitting the tact, there is no question of their 



general utility, for if th^ are a benefit to one fknuer, 
they may become so to every one, Henoe the inferenoi 
is that every farmer should take and read at letit ons 
agricultural paper, such a one as ie purely and wholly 
devoted to the sutt^ct, and can he oonreniently kept in 
preservation. 

Now that not one-half-— probably not one-tenth of the 
farmers take such a publication, even in distrlcta where 
they are most accessible, we believe no one will doubt. If 
they do, the post-oflQce will probably teach them their er- 
ror . But who shall stir up the people to their own intend 
by urging them up to the work? PublicAien and editon 
cannot do it, for we expect them to be devoting their en^- 
gics to make the papQr as good as possible, therefore they 
have enough to do. Traveling agents cannot do it effec- 
tually, for they are most of the time passing in regioni 
where they are unknown, and so numerous are ageoti 
and the characters of the papers for which they <^>^ate, 
that many look upon the whole mass with suq>icion,tiid 
get rid of them with a frown and a no as soon as possible. 

The work, then, of getting up these subscribers sad 
extending the progress of truth and improvement, mnit 
fall upon individuals in their several towns and neic^ibor- 
hoods. It is not a hard service. Men often meet in 
their daily operations and as often speak of the sncceates 
and disappointments in their ordinary business. How 
natural at such times to tell of the knowledge gained, 
and where it was found, and call the attention of othen 
to the particular source. In this way the circulation of 
agricultural papers may be greatly increased and the 
cause they advocate receive many a new and sucoesiftil 
impulse. Wm. Bacon. Richmond^ Maee., Dee, 28. 
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Pitching Hay by Horse-power* 

Ens. Cultivator — I have used a horse pitchfbik 
similar to that represented by a correspondent of the 
Cultivator for 1848, page 122. It operates as well ii 
there recommended. My object in refierring to it here, 
is to furnish occasion to add, that I have not only suc- 
ceeded as well as I expected in the ham| but also in 
pitching on stacks. My method of arranging the m** 
chincry for pitching on stacks, is as follows:— 

I procured three poles, and chained the small ends 
together in a proper manner, and raised them in the 
form of shears, (with a pully suspended at the top,) over 
the spot where I wanted the stack. The rope to which 
the fork is attached, is put over the pully before the 
poles are raised ; then under another pully, in the hut- 
end of one of the polos, about two feet firom the ground. 
A stake is then driven into the ground at the fbot of 
this pole, to prevent it fVom being pulled out. Hitch 
a horse to the rope, and all is ready. 

Two of the poles should be about 38 feet long, and the 
other 89 feet. The object in having one poll longer than 
the others is this: When the fbrk is stuck in the load, 
and the horse is pulling on the rope, the poles are likely 
to be pulled towards the load, if they are of equal lei^th; 
but if one pole is a few feet longer than the others, the 
load can be driven between the stack and the long pole, 
and the pole acting as a brace, will make it impossible 
to pull the three over by pitching. The poles shoold 
as small as can be had of sufficient length, and of 
light timber. Mine are bass-wood, about fire IndMi 
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diameter at the but. One man can handle themi one 
at a timcy and two men can raise them^ P^ P# P. 
Sylvaniaf Bradford Co, Pa, 

The Oik Giflbrd Moigan* 

Eos. Cultivator — ^The friends of this fine horse, the 
purest blooded stallion of the present generation of the 
noble Morgans, will have noticed with regret the account 
of his death, which occurred at this place on the 80th of 
October last, from inflammation of the intestines. He was 
24 years old, but to the last retained and exhibited that 
graoefhl form, and splendidly energetic and power- 
ful action for which he was so justly and so widely cele- 
brated. At the request of many gentlemen, he was 
ridden to the place of the recent sale of the Stickney 
stock, in the neighboring town of Westminister, Yt., and 
the distinguished breeders from so many of the northern 
and middle states, who were there assembled, will well 
recollect the admiring ecomiums which were there be- 
stowed on him on account of his youthAil appearance, 
and unfailing spirit. He was owned at the time of his 
death by the same company of twenty gentlemen, by 
whom he was purchased for $2000, in the fall of 1847. 

It is gratifying to know that measures were seasonably 
taken to secure in the greatest purity, the invaluable 
qualities of this stock, in which many of the fastest 
trotting Morgan horses of the present day are to be fbund, 
by obtaining, without regard to trouble or expense, the 
highest blooded Morgan mares which were existing. 
From these mares and the Gifford Morgan, stock of as 
high blood as his own, has been bred, and is now owned 
here. From this utock the Morgan horses will continue 
to be propagated. 

I find it necessary again to remind gentlemen, who are 
desirous of providing themselves with the true Morgan 
stock for the purposes of breeding, of the need of using 
the greatest circumspection to secure themselves against 
the designs of those unscrupulous persons who are aim- 
ing to palm off" their horses as genuine, under color of 
fictitious pedigrees. FaEDSRicK A. Wier. WalpoU, 
N. H,y Dec, 16, 1850. 

Notes for the Season. 



The early part of December 1850, was remarkable for 
mildness. The first snow of the month, fell on the 6th 
upon mud, to the depth of one inch. On the night of 
tlie 6th, hail fell about three inches; but in consequence 
of the wetness of the earth, it melted so that only about 
one inch remained. On the night of the 7th rain, which 
frose after falling, and hail, fell to the depth of two 
bches. On the morning of the 8th, the trees were 
beautifully encased with ice, which remained on during 
;he day — llth and 12th, snow fell 8J inches — 14th, mer- 
mry at six o'clock, A. M., 2*^ below 0; at sunrise at — 
I6th, snow 1 j inch — 17th, rain during last night, two 
jiches— during the day a fall of three inches of snow, 
irhlcfa, fireesing into the previous snow, moistened by the 
rain, makes fine sleighing — 19th, snow from S.E. fell 2| 
Inches— 20th, snow firom N.W. li inches — sun sets very 
pleasant — ^22d, commences snowing at four o'clock 10 
minutes, from S.W. The clouds through the day had 
alternately indicated snow and rain; storms through the 
ttigbti rain and hail; principally the latter, which con- 



tinues to fall until noon the 23d, being fhriously driven 
for the last 12 hours by a N^E^ wind,-^^hanges to snow, 
which continues to fall until 7 o'clock, P. M.,— prerail- 
ing wind since noon, N.W. The depth of hail, which 
fell in this storm was four inches, which makes an 
unpleasant crust in the woods and open fields. In 
many places it is blown together so compactly, as to 
bear a horse. The quantity of snow that fell in the same 
storm was nine inches, which is considerably though not 
badly drifted — 24th, a very cold morning; mercury at 
6 A. M., 9| below 0; at sunrise 9^ below 0; at 9 A. M,, 
6** below 0; at 3 P. M., 4*" above 0— 25th, snow 2 inches 
— ^28th and 29th, 6^ inches — 81st, at sunrise, the mer- 
cury stood at 10** below — which makes it decidedly 
the coldest morning in the season. 

The number of days in the month in which there has 
been more or less storm, is 15 — Cleaving days without 
storm 16. The quantity of snow and hail which fell 
during the month, was 87 inches, of which now remains 
after deducting what melted as it fell in consequence of 
the wetness of the earth, and what has melted by raius 
during storms, leaves the present amount 25 inches. 
The number of days entirely cloudy, during the month 
was 10 — of entire clearness four. "W. Bacoh. Rich' 
mondf Mass.f Jan. 3, 1851. 

Premium Cow9~«BntteTy &c« 

Wu. S. Lincoln received the premium of the Wor- 
cester county (Mass.) Ag. Society in 1850, for the ''best 
three cows from a stock of not less than five." The 
quantity of butter made from each of these three cows 
during the first nine days of June, was as follows: No. 
1, 17 lbs. 12 oz.; No. 2, 9 lbs. i oz.; No. 8, 10 lbs. 6 
oz. The quantity made from the same cows during the 
first nine days of September, was — ^No. 1, 12 lbs. 12 oz. ; 
No. 2, 4 lbs. 4 oz. ; No. 8, 6 lbs. 6 oz. 

John N. "Whitney received the premium for the 
** two best cows kept with a stock of not less than five." 
In the first nine days of June, the butter made from one 
of these cows, was 15 lbs. 8 oz. ; that from the other 17 
lbs. In the first nine days of September, one of the 
cows gave 10 lbs. butter, the other 12 lbs. The feed 
was pasture only. 

Winter Manosxent or Cows. — ^Mr. Lincoln gives 
the following in relation to the management of his cows 
in winter: 

** They are stabled, are fed at regular hours, have a 
good bedding at night, are cleaned every morning with 
the curry-comb instead of the card^ are kept stabled 
except for two or three hours in the middle of the day, 
if fair weather— if stormy they are not out, except a suflS- 
cient time, morning, noon and evening, to allow them to 
drink. Milch cows should be kept warm and dry. The 
hay given to the cows is of ordinary quality, and 
each cow is fed with from one to two pecks of carrots 
per day. The butter made in winter, by the aid of car- 
rots, is f^Uy equal in color and twtetnets to that made 
in June. The milking and care of my stock, is attended 
to by myself unless prevented by sickness or absence — 
milking throughout the year uniformly at six o'clock in 
the morning and six in the evening." 

Mode of making Butteb. — '' Except in the extremes 
of summer and winter, the milk is kept on the ground 
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floor of the houaei ia tin pans; remains from 36 to 48 
hours, when the cream is taken oS and put in large 
stone pots; water is placed in the churn and stands over 
lught; the cream is churned slowly but steadily; the 
butter is washed in cold spring water ; the butter- uxilk 
is worked out, and the salt worked in — stands 24 hours 
-when it is again worked and lumped. We use a ' butter 
worker,' and generally add three-fourths of an ounce of 
aalt to a pound of butter. AVo think the butter is firm- 
er, more waxy and eyen, if the churning occupies from 

45 to 60 minutes, than when brought in less time.'' 

»«^ 

Agricultural School* 

GovE«NO]t Hunt, in his message to the Legislature 
of this State, calls attention to the importance of es- 
tablishing an Agricultural School and Experimental 
Farm. lie says: — 

It cannot be doubt<>d tliat an institution of the cha- 
racter proposed would promote the dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge and elevate tljc condition of the 
people. In its formation I would recommend an addi- 
tional department for instruction in the mcclianic arts. 
Identified in interest, each imparting strength and vigor 
to the other, the agricultural and mechanical classes coin- 
bined may be said to constitute the .sulwtaniial power 
and greatness of the commonwealth. The free spirit of 
our institutions and the incentives to effort in which this 
country abounds, are peciiliarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of inventive genius and rapid advances in the 
useful arts. Our unparalleled progress may be attribu- 
ted in no small degree to the successful skill of our Ar- 
tizans in originating and perfecting the varied improve- 
ments which increase the product ivi'uess of labor in 
most branches of human industry. Yet from the nature 
of their pursuits and the necessity which subjects them 
to a life of toil, too many of our youthful mechanics are 
deprived of those means of intellectual improvement 
which the State has provided for other professions. The 
beneficial efiects of an Agricultural and Mechanical 
School will not be limited to the individuals who may 
participate directly in its privileges. The students 

fraduating from such an institution, elevateii in charactvr 
y moral and intellectual training, and endued with that 
knowledge of the natural laws and practical sciences 
which unites manual labor with the highest exercise of 
the reasoning Cxculties, wi!l become teachers in their 
turn, imparting to those around them the light of their 
own intelligence, and conferring dignity upon the common 
pursuits of industry by an honorable example fo useful- 
ness in their varied occupations. The elevation of the la- 
boring classes is an object worthy of the highest ambition 
of the statesman and the patriot. Under our republican 
system of Government the political power of the State 
must always reside among tne men of industry and toil, 
whose virtuous energy is their best patrimony. The in- 
telligence which qualifies them for the duties of self-go- 
vernment, affords the only sure guarantee for the perpe- 
tuity of our free institutions. 

^^ 

Tl^e Potato Disease* 

Eds. CuLTiVATOB — In your number for Septemlwr I 
brought down the history of the potato disease for the 
present year, to August 10th. I remarked in that arti- 
cle, that " I anticii)ated painful results." Painful in- 
deed, they liave been. Many fields around me are not 
worth digging. So uncertain has been the condition of 
potatoes, that consumers in our city, until quite recent- 
ly, have been afraid to purchase more than the supply 
of a day or two at a time. It may be hoped tluit time 
has so far purged our fiehls, that the portion of the 
crop now sound, will remain so during the winter, if 
wisely stored. 



I. CaDSEI or IXORSASED SaVSBITT. 

In my last article in your paper, I oboerved, that iht 
disease is, this year, ^* more obviously connected with 
hot and wet weather, and less with that which is eoli 
and windy y than in former years." Indeed, I consider 
that this last cause is what has given the disease this 
year, its frightful malignity. The effect of it was to 
cover the herbage of the potato with a white mildew, 
which not only destroyed the les^vet, but «1so to a C0Dsi> 
derable extent, the solid stems; and often, al«o, the seed 
balls, and the very foot-stalks on which they grew. 

The obvious efiect of such mildew would be, not only 
to destroy the elaborating process of the pUnt, bnt alio 
to throw into the circulation a nvtuss of half elaborated 
and poisoned matter, quite sufficient to corrupt the tu- 
bers, aside from the intluence of the ordinary causes of 
disease which had been previously operating, as detailed 
in my last article. That ajticle was closed in the midit 
of that weather, and before its cfiecta were pointedly 
seen. 

The melon, tomato, corn and other tropicals, bore i^ 
without much ii^ury, as it is just what they are liaUeto 
in their native regions, especially during the annaal 
^^ rainy season." But the potato, bfcing a mountain 
plant, and so accustomed to a cooler, dryer, and purer 
atmosj)hcre, was well nigh destroyed by it. A (ri^of 
mine, who recently spent some time in New-Grenada, 
says that '^ the climate around B()gota, where the potato 
is grown in the greatest perfection, is not warm enough 
to produce melons and tomatoes iq perfection, so that 
they are usually brought on the backs of mules (Iron^ the 
low and hot regions; and that the thermometer does not 
vary, during any one day, more than five degrees. 
$" rests, and our high summer heats, are there equally un- 
known; and the cabbage and pepper live through the 
whole year, and are, there, biemuii^l plants." 

AVe, by endeavoring to grow the potato in % soil and 
climate hot beyond its constitutional requirements, — ono 
adapted, during the season of growth, to the Ujielon, to- 
mato, &c., have outraged its capabilities. This, with a 
failure to renew it frequently from tl\e s^cd-halls, has 
brought it to the verge of ruin. Nor should it be for. 
gotten, that in our anxiety to get large crops, and large 
tubers, we have grown it in too rich a soil, which, tal^cn 
in connection with the preceding causes, haa overworked 
the ei^citability of the plant, andnuide its structure open 
aud vascular, like a hot-bed production. Hence it feels 
changes, through which, even in this unsteady and un- 
genial ctime, it once passed in comparative safety. I 
have taken the ground, in my Essay on the Potato Pis- 
ease, (published in the '^ Transactions of the State So- 
ciety for 18-17 &. 8,) that the potato, in most of hs con- 
stitutional requirements, ranks, not with tropicals, but 
with the cereal crops, and the hardy fruits and vegeta- 
bles of tenqxirate and cool climates. In harmony with 
this ])osition, the hot and wet weather whicli gave the ■ 
finisliing impulse to the potato disease this year, rotted - 
the fruit of the plum before it was ripe, and defoliated - 
its branches. 

The fruit of the peach was also occasionally iqjured. ^ 
Grapes, whether foreign or native, especially where they^ 
grew most luxuriantly, were very generally affected, thc^ 
leaves frequently laUing before the firoit wa» ripe, 9aii0 
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Ibe summer's growth, especially in the case of luxuriant 
grafts, iVequently nearly all perishing on account of the 
immaturity of the wood when the leaves fell. Turneps 
that mature in the middle of the summer, and winter cab- 
bage, that was cut early in the fall, were both extensive, 
ly aflected by decay. Had this weather occurred a few 
weeks earlier, it would undoubtedly hare resulted in the 
nmt of the wheat crop. 

II. OtBER iNTEftESTIHG FaCTS. 

1. Minting off the Vines. — On the 24th of August, 
•ooti after the close of my last article, I mowed off the 
tines on abont one-half of an acre which had been plant- 
ed a little later than my main crop, and where the vines 
had suffered less from the mildew, than some others. 
The result was the saving of the tubers almost entirely 
horn the rot. Had I mowed a little earlier, I think they 
Would all have been saved. 

2. Effect of shade. — The shade of high fences, trees, 
and hedges, just as in former years, had a very manifest 
influence in moderating the effect of disease. These 
protections were on the east and south-oast sides of the 
portions of the crop benefitted. The beneficial results 
tvere due obviously to the moderation of the tnorning 
heat, after a season of cold chills. 

8. Early and rapid Disease least Injurious. — Mf 
largest plat of potatoes embraced about two acres. The 
soil was a light gravelly loam, — a fair soil for corn, but 
too much wanting in vegetable matter to be well adapted 
to potatoes. Its shape was a parallelogram. Across 
one end, and including about one quarter of the plat, I 
applied leached ashes, (mixed with soda ash,) fVom the 
soap-makers. One side of this piece was planted with 
Early Pink-eyes, and the other with Carters. Although 
the soil was naturally very light and dry, yet the effect 
Of the ashes, in connection with the fVequent and heavy 
rains of the season, was to keep the soil much more 
moist than that of the remaining portion. On the three 
quarters of the field, where no ashes was applied, the 
potatoes of both sorts, died early and most rapidly;, and 
when dug were sound with very few e.tceptions ; although 
they were small and few. The fatal impression of disease 
was here made I think, by the ordinary causes, i. c., sud- 
den changes of heat and cold. The suddenness and 
power of disease here seemed te act like the scjrthe, in 
a preceding case, i. e., it cut off communication with the 
tubers, and so prevented the transmission of morbid 
matter. On the portion where the ashes was applied, 
the crop grew stronger, died a slow and lingering death, 
and in the autumn were scarcely worth digging, so badly 
Were they diseased. It may be asked how the slower 
death of this richest portion of this plat is consistent 
with the common, and undoubtedly true doctrine, ** that 
the rankest growth is usually most early and ra])idly 
diseased." I answer, that the moister and therefore 
cooler position of this jiortion saved it somewhat from 
the influence of the ordinary causes of disease that so 
Tatally affected the other portion, and at the same time, 
the more fatally exposed it to the later impulse of disease, 
i. e, hot rains. These results of early and rapid disease 
are also parallel with the experience of former years. 
See the essay fbr 1847. 

4. Reported Exemption from Di«ease.— In the season 
of digging potatoes I heard of a large cultivator of po- 



tatoes, in a neighboring town, whose crop had escaped 
disease. Pleased with so grateful intelligence I hastened 
to the spot. I found about fourteen acres, planted with 
"western reds," on a very light sandy soil. The crop 
was indeed sound, with ffew exceptions, say about one 
diseased potato to ten hills j but then the owner had to 
acknowledge that the crop " had been early struck with 
the rust," as he called it. Certainly the yield was small. 
The degree of exemption from disease in this case pro- 
bably resulted from two causes — a high degree of com- 
parative vitality in the sort planted, and the rapid action 
of disease operating as in my own experience above in 
the case 3. 

III. Hope for the Future. 

Admid all this gloom the farmer should not utterly 
despair. Even with our present fl'eble varieties for seed 
it is, to me, highly improbable that the next year will 
be as bad as the present has been. 

Those who keep records of the weather will, I thmk| 
justify me in the assertion that, the extreme wetness of 
the past summer, and the damp and hot state of the 
atmosphere, much of the time, from* July 14th to Au- 
gust 21st, constitute it the most severe season for the 
potato experienced for many years: at least the most so 
of any that have occurred since the first appearance of 
the disease in 1843. Many fields of new soil, such aa 
were well stored with vegetable matter, and were of that 
simply moist character which past experience has proved 
most congenial to the potato, have proved so wet, this 
year, as almost entirely to fail of a crop. The same has 
been true of clay soils generally. 

On the other hand, soils constitutionally very dry hare 
proved amply moist. In view of the constitutional re- 
quirements of the po&to, and of the peculiarities of the 
season, peculiarities afiR^cting not the potato alone, bat 
also jnany other vegetables, I hesitate not to say that 
had the potato been possessed of all the vigor which it 
had fifty years ago, it would nevertheless have been dis- 
eased this year. 0. £. G. Utica, Dec* 1, 1860. 

1^^ 

Cattle Show of the Smithfield CInb. 

The annual show of this association came off at London 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of December last. It exceeded 
in numbers that of any previous year. There were 
sixty more entries for cattle, and twenty more pens of 
sheep, than in 1849. The prizes for fat oxen and steers 
were chiefiy carried by the Herefords and Devons. A 
Hereford steer two years and ten months old, received 
the gold medal as the best ox or steer in the show, as 
well as a prize of £25, and a silver medal to the feeder. 
He is spoken of as a most beautiful and symmetrical ani- 
mal , and was sold to a butcher for £68, (about $340. ) The 
gold medal for the best fat cow Was awarded to a short- 
horn , five jrears old . The first premium for pigs was award- 
ed to Wx. Fisher Hobbs, fbr specimens of the Essex 
breed. One of this lot, whfch, from having received an 
injury on the way to the show, was slaughtered, weighed, 
dressed, 621 pounds. It was seventeen months old. 
Prince Albert received a second prize for pigs. They 
were of the Yorkshire breed. The Duke of WEtLiNO- 
Toir was an exhibitor fbr the first time. He exhibited a 
curious animal — a fht cow, a cross between the Scotch 
Highland cow and the Bramah bull. The show i 
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Tisited by tlie Queen and most of the royal ikmily. The 

Mark-lMnt ExpresM, in speaking of the show obserres: 

^ We believe it will be universally admitted that the 
exhibition of animals at the show of the Smithfield Club 
last week was very much superior to any which pre- 
ceded it; not only was the number of animals greater, 
but their general character was of a superior order. 
That a great improvement has taken place in the even- 
ness which the animals show, as compared with those 
exhibited some years since, is very manifest. The patchi- 
ness, so common ten years ago, is now rarely seen ^ in 
well-bred animals. Some persons are inclined to ascribe 
this Improvement to a change of taste on the part of the 
feeders, who are no longer partial to the '^ mountains 
of tallow" which they formerly seemed to admire. We, 
however, are not disposed to ascribe any alteration which 
has taken place to such a cause ; we believe that the art 
of fattening animals has greatly improved, and we are 
also of opinion that the frame of the animal to which 
that art is to be applied has itself been rendered more 
suitable for the purpose through the skill of the breeder, 
and we are inclined to give credit to the exertions of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and other societies of a 
like description, for having been instrumental in attain- 
ing that end through the encouragement afforded to the 
breeders of live stock. It matters little which particu- 
lar breed of animal may obtain the superiority as regards 
the number of prizes awarded to it at any single rfiow, 
inasmuch as it will be seen that of the two breeds ex- 
hibited in the greatest number on these occasions, name- 
ly, the Short-horns and Uerefords, upon can avrage of 
seven or ten years there will be but little variation. A 
singular circumstance has, however, been pointed out to 
us by a correspondent, which will be regarded with in- 
terest by the respective advocates of the two breeds al- 
luded to. It appears that the Hereford ox belonging to 
Mr. Heath, to which the gold medal was awarded, is 
of exactly the same dimensions as the short-horn steer 
belonging to Earl Hardwicke which obtained the first 
prize in Glass 2; the former being, according to the ca- 
talogue, just one year younger than the latter. Thus, 
then, the Hereford steer of two ^ears and ten months 
old attained the same bulk which the short-homed 
reached in three years and ten months. It is true the 
Hereford ox in question was a most extraordinary ani- 
mal ; but regarding it as such, it shows what the breed 
is capable d. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

» 

KiDNET-woRM iH SwiNE. — J. D., Wisconsin. The 
presence of kidney- worm may generally be known by the 
animal appearing weak across the loins, and sometimes 
by a weakness in one or both hind legs. As soon as these 
symptoms api)ear. give the animal corn soaked in lye of 
wood ashes, or strong soap-suds ; at the same time rub 
the loins with spirits of turpentine. We have heard of 
arsenic being given for this complaint, but do not know 
the proper quantity for a dose. 

*' Native Breeds of Fowls."— S. J. W., Utica. All 
our domestic poultry, except the turkey, was introduced 
from the Old Continent. It is not, therefore, proper to 
say they are " natives" of this country. We presume 
the expression " native breed," frequently used in re- 
ference to fowls, means nothing more than the common 
'* dung-hill" stock, which are of no particular breed, 
though very good fowls are sometimes found among 

them. 
Sage.— D. B. R., Southeast, N. Y. The Shakers 

prepare sage for market by first drying it thoroughly, 
then grinding it in a mill, and then bolting or sifling it. 
We do not know what kind of mill is used for this pur- 
pose. The usual mode of cultivating sage is to sow the 



seed in a bed, and when the i^ants are fiurly up, tnot. 
plant them into good ground; settiog them in rows two 
feet apart, and the plants at spaces of ten to twelve inehei 
in the row. The leaves are gathered from time to timei 
as they reach their full size, and are carefully dried in the 
shade. 

Side-Hill Plow.— P. C, Cavendish. Vt. The sids- 
hill plow which received the premium at the trial of the 
New York State Ag. Society in June 1850, was Bos- 
worth, Rich &, Go's., Troy. Its price is $7. Prouty & 
Mears, Boston, Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, 
and Eddy & Co., Union Village, Washington county, 
N. Y., manufacture side-hill plows, the prices of which 
are from $7 to $9. 

Corn-stalk Cutter. — J. C. C, Comellsville, F^ 
One of the best machines we have ever seen for catting 
corn-stalks, is Wheeler's. It may be worked either by 
hand or horse-power, and will cut and mash the largest 
stalks with great despatch. Its price rigged for horse- 
power, is $27. It is for sale by Wheeler, Melick & Co., 
and Emery a Co. of this city. 

*' Brown Corn."— H. R., Geneva. The "Brown 
corn" is an eight-rowed variety, of reddish color. It 
receives its name from a man who cultivated it and 
brought it into notice, who resided on an island in Win- 
nipissiogee lake ,Ne w Hampshire . It is a productive kind, 
of medium earliness; but we are not aware of any ex- 
periments having been made which would show its yield 
in comparison with other good kinds. It can be had of 
Joseph Breck & Son, Boston, and might probably be 
obtained through Emery & Co., of this city. 

Kinds (nt Grass for mucky Land. — ^H. R. Red-top 
and Timothy would be about as good varieties as you 
could sow. Timothy can be obtained in almost all parti 
of the country. Red-top can be had of Emery & Co., 
at $I.62{ per bushel, for northern seed, and $1,25 for 
Jersey and southern. 

Egtptlan Goose.— S. P. T., Winsboro, S. C. Thii 
bird belongs to a different genus fh)m any other goose. 
Martin observes that it constitutes one of the links be- 
tween the jSnatida and the Orallatoret or waders. Its 
size is less than that of the common goose, and it is 
chiefly kept on account of the beauty of its plumage 
and its singular habits. Its Greek name, Chenalopexj 
signifies Fox-goose, indicative of its resemblance to the 
fox in cunning and vigilance. 

Spoke-machine. — L. C, New-Paltz, N. Y. The 
machine about which you inquire, was invented by 
Allen Goodman, Dana, Worcester county, Mass. There 
is one in operation in this city, owned by Mr. Wbmple. 
It appears to be an excellent machine. It takes the 
spokes in the rough, and brings them out entirely finish- 
ed, except to be smoothed, which is done by holding 
them on an emery roller. 

Cranberries.— " Subscriber," De-Witt, N. Y. Wo 
gave an article in our number for December last, page 
408, which comprises the best information we can give 
you on the points of your inquiry. 

Stump- MACHINE. — One of the best machines of this 
kind which has ever been invented, is Hall's, described 
in our volume for 1845, p. 27. It is worked by three 
men and a boy, with a horse. With this force, it ?rill 
extract any stump. Its cost, rigged with cbaini, leven 
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and all apparatus for working, is $800 to $400, accord- 
ing to size. The charge for palling stamps is 15 to 26 
cents each. For particulars address R. Hall, Owego, 
N. Y. 

Mott's Aqbicultural Furnace. — R. C. G., Randolph 
county, Ga. The price of this article of the capacity of 
40 gallons is $18 — ^for 45 gallons $20. For sale by Emery 
& Co., Albany. 

'* Dow's WiNTEB PipPiK."— W. A., Canajoharie. We 
know of no apple by this name. 

Gilmore's Apiary — A letter received from Philadel- 
phia, requesting information in regard to the report of 
the committee who examined this article at the late State 
Fair, has been mislaid. If the writer will give us his 
address, the information called for will be immediately 
forwarded. 

Killing Alders. — W. J. B., Bethmont, N. C. The 
last of August is considered the best time to cut alders, 
for the purpose of destroying them. Performed at this 
season, the operation has generally been successful. 
More or less will generally sprout the next year, but if 
the sprouts are bruised off at the same time in the year 
that the previous cutting was done, the extirpation will 
be pretty much accomplished. 

Tall Oat-grass. — This grass has been tried in some 
instances in the eastern and middle states. It grows 
well on loamy or lightish soils, but its quality is not very 
good, either for pasture or hay. We have not heard of 
its being cultivated in the southern states. 

Chilian or Peruvian Clover. — The plant we have 
seen under this name, is not '' identical with Lucerne." 
We are not sufficiently acquanted with the former to 
give an opinion as to its adaptation or value for this 
country, neither can we tell where the seed can be had. 

Gardening Implements. — J. S. M., Drummondville, 
C. E. A box of gardening implements can be had of 
Emery & Co., Albany. The price is $16. The same 
amount of money laid out in a selection of other tools, 
will bring more value. 

Michigan Sod and Subsoil Plow. — J. C, Freehold, 
K. J. The proprietor of the patent for this plow is 
Newell French, Rome, N. T. The plow is for sale by 
Emery & Co., Albany. 

Black- Walnut Lumber. — J. W., Berrien Springs, 
Mich. We learn that good black walnut planks are 
worth $30 per thousand, board measure. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Hajiper's ^bw Monthly Magazine. — ^The number 
for January 1851, contains many interesting articles, 
With several handsome engravings— ^he whole executed 
in the usual fine style. It is not surprising that this 
Hiagazine, when we consider its cheapness and high value, 
should have reached, in the short period of eight months, 
% circulation of over 60,000. Three dollars a year or 
'twenty-five cents a number, each number containing 144 
plages octavo. Harper &. Brothers, New York. 

LoasiNo's Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. 
— We have received No. 10 of this beautiful work. Its 
Interest as well as its superior typographical execution. 
It folly kept up. It ought to be in every family in the 



United States. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, at twenty-five cents a number, each number 
containing forty-eight large octavo pages. The work 
will be completed in about twenty numbers. 



Phrenological Journal. — This publication has been 
enlarged to quarto size, and in addition to information 
on the subject of Phrenology, there are departments for 
Physiology, Mechanics, Educattioui and general Miscel- 
lany. The work is beatif\illy got up, and has numerous 
illustrations executed in a superior style. It is published 
monthly by Fowlers & Wells, 181 Nassau street, New 
York, $1 a year. — 

Eighth Annual Report of the American Institute. 
— This is a neatly printed volume of 644 pages, from the 
press of C. Van Benthutsen. It contains the pro- 
ceedmgs of the second Congress of Fruit Growers, (1849,) 
and several other valuable papers. 

The Home Journal. — This delightful journal enters 
upon the new year in a new and beautiful dress, and 
shows an increased and wonderful activity on the part 
of its Editors, in catering for the public taste. It has 
several new features, which no one but N. P. Willis 
could sustain ; and is altogether unique in its whole tone 
and character. It cannot fail to have a ''great run.'' 
Enclose $2, to Morris &. Willis, 107 Fulton st., New 
York, and its Nos. will greet you weekly for the coining 
year. 

"Flax Cotton." 



The English papers announce the discovery of a mode 
of preparing flax for the manufkcturer, by which the 
slow and wasteful process of steeping or rotting is en- 
tirely superceded. In connection with this discovery, 
another of still greater importance has been made, which 
is thus described by the London Morning Chronicle:-^ 
'' M. Claussen has succeeded in manufacturing the un- 
steeped flax into various descriptions of material, which 
possess respectively all the warmth of wool, the soilness 
of cotton, and the glossiness of silk — and which so close- 
ly resemble these several fabrics, both to the eye and 
the touch, that we should neither credit the fact our- 
selves nor task the faith of our readers by the assertion, 
had we not before us actual samples of the results pro- 
duced, exhibiting in one and the same bundle of fibres, 
the raw flax at one end and the ^ucwt-silk or cotton at 
the other . " The same paper further remarks , ' ' that the 
process employed, like that used in the preliminary pre- 
paration of the raw material, is exceedingly simple and 
inexpensive. The cost of converting the unsteeped flax 
into cotton, amounts, we understand, to no more than 
seven sixteenths of a penny per lb." 

The difference between the price of flax when thus 
prepared, and that of raw cotton, is estimated as ** from 
one-third to one-half in favor of the former." Another 
remarkable fact connected with these discoveries is, that 
'' the same invention which dispenses with the operation 
of steeping, renders the flax suitable for a process which 
adapts it to the cotton mill." It b stated that the ' ' flax- 
cotton" has been tried at Manchester, and the paper 
before named, thus speaks of the result: — 

" The cotton spmdles took as kindly to the new ma- 
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terial as if it and they had been expressly made fbroach 
other. With a very slight alteration in the machinery — 
which, however, will not rcquirt^d hereafter — it did its 
work i)erfectly; and on Saturday night we were shown 
the fruits of the invention, in the shape of a quantity 
of rovings' and yarns of unimpeaclmble quality and color, 
in a state of perfect readiness for the further processes 
of weaving and manu£icture." 

30«a-'gotk #tatt Sgriralttirol hm\\\. 

Animal Meeting* 

The Society convened in the Assembly Chamber at 12 o'clock on 
WeduesKluy the loth of January, IbSl, the Prcsuleui, E. P. Prkntice, 
Em., iu the chair. 

The roll of members having been caUed, the Secreiary of the 
Bocieiy, IJ. P. Johxson. E^q.. read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The report p em;nia an encouraging view oi tl.e i>porutions 
of the Society for the pa-rt year, and flattering pronpecH for the future. 

The report of the Trca>urcr, I^lther Tlckkr, Esq., \vu» read 
and accepted. The receipts for the year umouiii to #15.:n(J i)l, of 
which 8]U,4(iS 01 were the avails of the Male Fair— the disburse- 
ments 91!2,103 *iA — balance on hand, im-lnding silver plate, paid 
totj for premiums not yet pieMuted, 9'i,(>t3 07. 

Mr. GkdI'Es moved that a committee uf three from each judicial 
district— to be selected by tlie delegates from each— b araKtinted u> 
report tlie names of officers of the society lor tlie year, ana to recom- 
meud a |)l:ice for holding the next htaie Fair, wiiich l)eing agreed 
to, the committee retired, and ui 4 oV'lock, P.M., rci)urteU tlie I'oU 
luwing list <»f officers for ilic en-uing year: — 

President— JOHN DELAF.Ei.U, cH Scnecn. 

Vice Presidents— Wil ium Buel, Monroe ; Silas M. Burroughs, 
OrleaiL-i; Le^«'is G. Morris, Westchester; Anthony Van Berfren, 
Greene; Au^istus L. Clurkson, i>t. Lawrence; Henry Wager, 
Oneida; Benjamiu Eiios, MadiMin; Hay Tompkuis, New York. 

CorresjKMiding Secretary' — H. P. Joh.nsox. 

Recoi-fliug ^ecietary— J. McD. McIktyre 

Treasurer — Luthkr Titkkr. 

Exccnt.ve Conimiiiec — Ainbrme .^tevcns. John B. Burnett, M. G. 
Warner, Josiah W. Bis^ell, Beig. B. Kir land. 

Tiiesc officers w^ere unaninu>usly elected. 

The committee recommended Uochester as the place for holding 
the next lair. 

Mr. Pardre, of Wajnie, offered a resolution requesting the exe- 
cutive committee to moke apiJication to the Pa'.ent Office for copi(;s 
of itf leixHUi and tor choice nvaU, for distribution among the county 
societies — mid to procure a larger th.'ui the usual numl»er t>f copies 
of the Truusactious ol' the American Institute, for like purposes. — 
Agreed to. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, of Erie, proposed an ameiHlment to the con- 
stitution of the :^fx;lety — providing tliat the payment of SlO shall 
secure a life nifrint)ership, in^itrnd v( *.)0 ns heretofore. 

Mr. Kekse, of Ess^x, secoiuled the motioiL 

Gen ViELE, of Ken«<el;ier, o|.p<»sed it. 

Mr. Morrh, of WestchiMtcr, projosed a modification, to tnccffi'ct 
that the mtvneys raised from thi!« source Ih; invesleil — the iiicume only 
to be appl etl to the objects of the s<xriety. 

Thu was oppofied by .Mr. L. F. Allen, and lost. 

The qnc-'^tion was taken and the pro]x>s.tion was adopted by more 
than ti.e constitutional two-third vote — H only voting no. 

On motion ol' Mr. .Murray, of Ot>»ego, a committee of three \*'as 
directed to l)e appointed to procure, if practicable, a reduction of 
tolN on draining tile. 

The Presidk.nt appointed (the mover declining to be of the com- 
mittee) .MeiMirs. S. ^l. Burroughs, Luther Tucker and B. B. KirtUind. 

Mr. NoTT brought forwnnl the eubtject of Mr. CoinsttH'k-s dis- 
coverie-* in reganl to the priiiriplcx of vegetation — and niove<I that a 
commttee of five be appointed (of which the Prej«ident .should be 
one) to c<ml"er with Mr. C. and rcpt»rt to the succeeding meeting of 
the S<»cictv, or to the Executive Commitiec — who were to take such 
action «-« they might deem necessary. 

Mr h. F. Allen sustained the pnipo^ition — 

AikI after some remarks from Mr. Bef.kman in regard to the 
i>riiu*i{Je which Mr. Com^tock claimed to huvedi-^covercd, but which 
Mr. B. thought he had only re<hic<-<l to successful practice. 

The rc'Xilution was adopted — and the 

PRKSinENT appointed McsMr.x. Nott, Dovniing, Van Bergen, L. P. 
Allen and Prentice, as the committee. 

Adjourned to meet at the Agiicultural Rooms, to-morrow morning. 

TniRSDAY, Jan. 10. 

The Society met at the Agricultural Rooms agreeably to adjouni- 
meut, aiul aAer the report of sever: 1 committees were read, ad- 
jouriieil to meet at the Assembly Chamlwr at 7 o'clock, P. M. At the 
time ap|>oint(:d. the President, E. P. Pre.ntice. Iwj..calle<l the Sot^i- 
ciy to order, and after the announcement of the awanls of preniiuni't, 
intrtHluced A. J. 1>owm>g, Km\., who ad<Ires»ed the Society, m a 
very able, interesting, and appropriate manner. 

At the conclusion of the addres*, Hon. J. P. Beekma!* oflcre<l a 
res/)lution of thanks. accomminitHl by a request that a copy of the 
Bikirrss Ih; furnished for publication. 

Tlie retiring President then made some interesting remarks in re- 
gani to the financial coiidititm bikI general prospects of the Society, 
which were shown 1o l»c highly encouraging, after which he intro- 
ducul the Pre-'idcni elect. John l>ELArTFLT>; F,sq.. who, in a few ob- 
•trvatiuns signified his acceptauce of tlie oiuce to which he hud bucu 
elected. 



After aoroe discuMion in reUtirai to the etUbiiihnieiit of aa Agri* 

cultural bchgol aud Putteru Farm, the Society acdoiirued. 



AWARD OF PREMIUM& 

BtTTTER. — 1 . Ela Merriam, Leyden, Lewis co, $1S 

2. Joiieph Cary, Albany 10 

8i-eciiil prem.ums to Neson Van Ness, Chautanque, and Noak 

Hitchcock. Jr., Coitland co., ibr very fine samples. — Vol. Trans. 

iio^well L. Colt. Esq., New Jersey, presented :i pot ot' Butter made 
from the milk of Ahlerney cows, which was prt iiounced in flavcr 
aiKl qua ity superior to any Butler exhiitited beliore the Society; 
having the iK'culiur characteri.stics of tlie Butler {utKiuced ftpomthii 
celeb, uted breed of dairy animals. 

Tliunks of the ^^ocieiy und Diploma, were tendered to Mr. Coh for 
this choice sample of Kuitrr. 

Winter Wueat.— 1. Wm. Hotchkiav, Jr., Lewistcm, Niagara 
CO., 61 bu. iicr acre, (SO 

i. ». L. Thompson, Setauket, I^. L, 42 ba. 1 peck, 19 

3. Junius Willie, Pameiia, JtfferMm co., IU bu. 2 i)ecks, S 

IxniAN Corn.- 1. Peter Ciispel. Jr., Hur.ey, Ulster co., ItObu. 

1J2 pci acre, '. $9| 

2. Kui>erl lOe'.ls, One.da co., |5 

Squire Fo(>ier, of HillMlale, had 97 1K.32 bu. on one wrre, but « 

the regulations required two acres no premium could be awaidcd. 
John Bii.sse, of Pamelia, Jeffirson co., had 575 bu. by weight and 

5*%) by lueusure, on b acres O.JUths uf land. 
Oats.— 1. 11. B. Baitleit, Paris, Oneida county., Potato Oats, 98 

bu. 1 1 qt.<. per acre $15 

2. George 11. Eells, Clinton, Oneiila co., 67 bu. 3 qts, 19 

3. 11. B. Biirtleit, Paris, Oneida co., common oats, bl bu.Slqis, 5 
E. M Bradley. East Roomficht. raised 83 bu. 7 qti*. per acre. 
Barley.— 1. E. M. Bradley, East Bloomlield, Ontario co.. 53 

bu. per acre, '. . $15 

2. E. K. Dix, Vernon, Oneida co., 44} bu., sup rior qiiality,. . . 10 

3. Wm. Bilker, Lima, Livingston co., 47 l4.4b bu. per acre 
(quality not e<iual lo Mr. Dix's), 6 

Peas.— 1. E. .M. Bratlhy, East Bloomlield. 414 bu. per acre,.. (10 

2. Mr. Hapalje, llocheslei, "Early Kilt'' Peas, fine ^peci- 
men, Vol. Trans. 

Beans. — Asahel R. Dul'.on, Meredith, Delaware co., 30 bu, 20 
qts. per ac e, $I0 

PuEAToEs.- 1. Quality : H. B. Bartleit, Paris, Oueida eo.fMl 
bu. •' We<leni Retl.*,' f 15 

1. Quantity : Nathan Taft. Pittstowii, Renf«claer co., 325 bu.. . 15 
Ulta Ba(.a. — 1. Valentine Jl. Hallock, Nortliea>t, Dutchess 

CO., 1 .015 l)U. jH'r acre, 810 

Carrots. — 1. E. Risicy ic Co., Fredonia, Chautauqueco., 051^ 
bu. per acic, $8 

2. N. lla>ward, Brighton, Monroe co., 431 bu. per acre, <J 

Callifi.owers.— John ^. Goold, Albany ; Lewis E. brailh, Half- 
mo II. — Vol. TraiisnctioMH ?o each. 

T<»BACto.— 1 . M . G. Warner, Rochester, , g5 

Tim<»tiiy .^KEP.— 1. K<»beri Eels, One.da co., $5 

2. G< orge II. Eels. OiK Ida CO., 3 




David Cotniradi. Brunswick. ReiiKselaer, co.,. ,. Trans. 

Fruit. — AjfUs — largest and beM collection. 

1. ^V. H. Re gcrs, Wayne co., (31 varieties) sflver medal and Di- 
ploma. 

2. N. Haywaid, Brighton, Mmroe co., (27 \'arietie8,) vol. Do\i-n- 
iiig's FruitK luul Diploma. 

3. R. Hardy, Ogdeii, Monroe co., (S5 varieties,) vol. Downing'a 
Fruiis. 

4. Peter Patterson, of Mo«cow, Livingston co., vol. Transactiom. 

5. J. W. Bailey, Plaltsburgh, Clinton co., (21 varieties.) wil. 
Tl'.oni.Ms' Fruit*. 

To Luther Hagar, Plattsburgh, E. M. B adley, East BloomfieM, 
M. J. Pardee, Palmyra. Win. Newcomb, Piiu^town, E. P. Pientice, 
Albany, (has. Lee. Peiin-Vaiin, E. Yeomans, Wi.lwoith, E. C. 
Fro«i, Chcmui.g, each a volume of Dowinng's Fruits. 

To Diivul Eiuery, lihaca, J II. Walts, Rochester, John Donelan, 
Greece, J. Johiwni, Briclnon, II. Ilaidy. Ogden, 11. Hooker, Ro- 
cheMer, 11. D. Adi.ins, IJrighUui, E. Diu^row. Greece, R. H. BroMii, 
Greece, C. J. Ryran. Rochester, each a copv of Thfrnia-t' Fru.ls. 

To Dennis Ciark, Palmyra. JiH-l Hall. Marion. Eli Bamnm. Wsl- 
worih, D. Toinlmson. Sch«>iiectJul\', II. B. Bartle.lt. Paris-HiU, Henry 
Vail, Troy. Wilson. Thoiburn A Teller, Alb., Daviil Coonrndt. Bruii*- 
wick, W. P Cooniadi. Brunswick. E. G. Steanis, Gorham, Mcphen 
Hyde, Palmyra, Henry Powii*, Seiieea county, each a copy of Nor- 
ton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 

Pears. — IJe.-'t collccti(tn: 1. Henry Vail, Troy, vol. Dowuiiig'i 
Frii ts; 2. R. G. Pardee. Palmyra. v«»l Thomas' Fmits. 

Grai'Bs.- BeM collection: 1. Josepli Caiy, Albany, vol. Downing^i 
Fruits; 2. R. (». Piudce. Palmyra, vol. Tliomas' Fiuits. 

FoRSKiN Fri-its.— F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, Ohio, for a collectioa 
of apples, vol. TnniJiactions. 

W i.NKH. — To Mias Goodri<*h. Biirllngton.Vt., for six varieties of 
domestic whie — currant, cooseburry, chlerberry. ice. — small sii\'er 
medal ami ci»py of Nortoirs Scientific Agriculture. 

To James Stoddart. Palmyia, for a specimen of white wine mano- 
fa(>tiircd from a seedling gra|ie resembling tlie Black Cluster, a copy 
of Downing's Fruits. 

To George Vail, Trov. for a apecimen uf wine from Isabella 
Grapes, a vol. Tlioma's f'ruits. 

MoDEi<s or Fruits.— A l)eautifu1 collection of models of fruit, con- 
sijiting of apples, pears, plums, cherries, nectarines, Ac, was pre- 
senie<I by Tov%nL«i.'nd Glover, Fishkill-laiidiug, for which a auver 
medal aud diploma were awarded. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Acknowledgments .—Communications have been re- 
vived since our last, from Townsend Green, C, G. A. 
BUnchett, Julia £. Hanchet, James H. Alexander, X., 
WTilliam Bacon, Prof. J. P. Norton, C. E. G., H. R., A 
Subscriber, J. S. Copeland, A. D. W., L. Young, G. J. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as follows: 
Transactions of American Institute for 1849, 548 pp. 
>ctavo, and Random Recollections of Albany and 
ludson, from Charles Van Benthuysen, Esq., Al- 
>any— -Transactions of the Ag. Societies of Massachu- 

letts, for 1849, from Wm. Bacon, Esq., Richmond 

Annual Report of the New Haven Co. (Ct.) Hort. So- 

;icty for 1850 Nova Scotia Farmer's Almanac for 

1851, from C. H. Belcher, publisher, Halifax, N. S. 

Proceedings of the Greene Co. Ag. Society for 1850, 

Tom A. Marks, Esq. Transactions of the Worcester 

[Jo. (Mass.) Ag. Society, for 1850, from J. W. and W. 
S. Lincoln, Esqs. 

Specimens of Indian Corn por the World's Fair. — 
Ajnong the various contributions from this State to the 
World's Fair, few. we think, will attract more attention 
than a collection of varieties of Indian corn, prepared 
md forwarded Mr. B. B. Kirtland, of the Cantonment 
Farm, Greenbush. The collection embraces seventeen 
varieties, grown in New Tork. All of them are shown 
in the ear, and are arranged like the petals of a flower, 
iround a central point. Specimens of several of the 
rarieties are also shown on the stalk, with the leaves 
md other parts of the plant, thus presenting a very good 
dea of the peculiarities of each. The different forms 
n which this grain is prepared for culinary and other 
ises, are shown by samples in glass jars, which are placed 
n the case with the corn. They consist of fine and 
coarse meal, grits, farina, hommony, starch, oil, &c. 
The whole arrangement is very neat, and highly credita- 
le to the taste and judgment of the contributor. 

AfTENT for the World's EXHIBITION. — Gov. HuNT in 
\m late message, recommends that the Lepjialature should 
provide for sending an agent to this exhibition, to take 
charge of the various articles which may be forwarded 
by the citizens of this State. 

Lawrence Scientific School. — This valuable school, 
which is attached to Harvard University, embraces in- 
struction in Chemistry, Zoology, Greology, Engineering, 
Botany, Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, Astrono- 
my ,Mathematic8,&c. The department of Chemistry is un- 
ler the direction of Prof. Horsford j that of Zoology 
nd Geology under Prof. Aqassiz; that of Engineering 
nder Prof. Eustis. The year is divided into two 
^rms, the first of which commences in August and the 
^ond in February. The school enjoys a well-deserved 
E^putation, and receives students from all parts of the 
ountry. For particulars apply to Prof. E. N. Hors- 
oap, Cambridge, Mass. 

Crops in New Jersey, 1850. — Mr. Benj. Sheppard, 
t-f Greenwich, N. J., writes us that the potato crop was 
n most instances a failure; that 'white wheat was 
lamaged by the rust, so that the crop was comparatively 



of little value; red WheUt good hi quality and quantity; 
Indian corn below an average yield; oats would have 
been good, but were injured by the storm just before 
harvest, which reduced the yield one«-third. 

Yield op Butter. — ^Mr. G. A. HaNcrett, of West 
Stockholm, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., informs us that 
his dairy of 22 cows, produced last secMon an average 
170 pounds butter to each cow, besides the milk and 
cream used in a family of eight persons. His practice 
has been to set the milk in earthen pans, first putting 
into each pan half a pint of cold water, which he thinks 
throws up the cream and prevents the milk from sour- 
ing as soon as it otherwise would. He asks what are the 
particular advantages of churning the milk instead of 
the cream — ^whether it produces more or better butter. 
Will some one who has had experience with both modes 
answer? _^— 

Increased Production op Wheat in New York.— 
From the best evidence we can obtain, it appears that 
the production of wheat in this State is increasing. This 
increase is doubtless attributable in part to the extended 
cultivation of the grain, by the clearing of new land, 
&c. ; but we think the adoption of improved modes of 
tillage has been also a considerable cause of this result. 
A writer in the Argus of this city gives a comparison (X 
imports of wheat and flour at the ports of Buffalo and 
Oswego, and also the receipts at tide water on the Hud- 
son, for the years 1849 and 1850, by which it appears 
that there was a deficiency in the imports of the latter 
as compared with the former year, of 141,049 barrels 
of fiour, and 1,073,703 bushels of wheat, while the re- 
ceipts at tide water for the same years, show an increase 
for 1850, of 8,102 barrels of flour and 869,987 bushels 
of wheat; from which it is reasonably concluded ^' that 
New York must have made up the large deficiency of 
about 150,000 brls of flour and 1,900,000 bushels of 
wheat." 

An Old Horse. — George Young, of Grand Rapids, 
states in the Mich. Farmer that he owns a horse which 
is forty-five years old. He says he bought the animal 
in 1825, and that his age was then stated to be fifteen 
years J that he drove him in a buggy and rode him in this 
city, (Albany,) for six years, and that for the last nine- 
teen years he has been one of a farm team ; that he has 
still the appearance of a colt, that in 1848 he drove him 
240 miles in four days. About nineteen years ago his 
teeth became so uneven that he could not grind hay well, 
and his owner had them filed down, since which " he has 
been able to feed with the youngest horses." 

Musk-Rats. — A correspondent informs us that he is 
much annoyed with these animals, by their burrowing 
and injuring the banks of ditches, &c., and he wishes 
to know what is the best method to destroy them. Will 
some one give the desired information? 

Agricultural Publications. — ^Edmund Rufpin 
Esq., of Virginia, in a lecture on the subject of agricul- 
tural improvement, remarks, '* Notwithstanding all the 
existing obstacles and difficulties, American agriculture 
has made greater progress in the last thirty years, than 
in all previous time. This greater progress is mainly 
due to the diff'usion of agricultural papers. In the ac- 
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tual absence of all other meani, these publications, al- 
most alone, have rendered good senrice in making known 
discoveries in the science, and spreading knowledge of 
improvements in the art of agriculture." 

" NoTBS OH Amkbican AGRICULTURE." — The ^meri- 
€mn jigriculturitt for January last, has an editorial 
artkde entitled, " Review • of Professor Johnston's 
Notes on American Agriculture." The article reviewed 
was published in the Scottish Qttarterly Jownal of 
Agriculture for July 1860— (not " September" as stated 
in the Agriculturist.) We noticed the same article and 
gave some extracts from it in the Cultivator for October 
last. By what propriety these ** notes" are attributed 
to Prof. Johnston, we do not understand. Their pub- 
lication was commenced in the Q. Journal for March 
1850, and continued through the numbers for July and 
October. They had the signature ** B." We know of 
no reason for supposing them to have been written by 
Prof. Johnston, but on the contrary, are satisfied that 
he is not their author. In the first place the ''notes" 
bear eviednce of having been taken as early as 1848, a 
year before Prof. J. was in America. The writer speaks 
of having visited the New York markets, " frequently" 
during the season when peaches were for sale ; but Prof. 
J. was not in the city of New York till January 1850, 
and he left the country in March following. Again, 
the writer of the " notes" speaks of having " toiled 
through" portions of the '* far-famed Genesee country 
in mid-summer." Prof. J. only passed through that 
county once, on the rail-road, and that was in the month 
of September. There is much other evidence of the 
same kind, but this is sufficient for the present. 

C7* The series of articles entitled Village Lectures j 
published as original in the ^Agriculturist^ first appeared 
in the English Agricultural Gazette. 

Fruit- RAISING in New Jersey. — Mr. George W. 
Obert, of Pennington, Mercer county, N. J., writes us 
that he has a peach orchard of 8,800 trees, nine years 
old, which has borne six f\ill crops in succession. It oc- 
cnpies twenty acres of ground. He states that in 1849, 
his crop cleared $6,000. The peach crop in general, was 
that year destroyed by frost. The orchard is on a high 
northern exposure, which keeps the trees from blossom- 
ing till the spring is well advanced. Mr. O. states that 
he put out 500 apple trees last spring, of the choicest 
kinds, and that he did not lose one of the trees. Several 
of them produced apples the same season. 



Potato Disease. — Our attention has been called to an 
article on this subject published in the Christian Regis- 
ter. The writer thinks " the potato rot is not an epi- 
demic growing out of atmospheric influence, but the de- 
cline, the runrting out of the vegetable, in consequence 
of the mode in which it has been propagated.'' He be- 
lieves there is a " general law" that " vegetable repro- 
duction without deterioration can take place only from the 
seed." lie observes that if the potato be an exception 
to this law, it is the only one with which he is acquainted ; 
and adds, '• It is believed that no variety of grafted fruit 
out-lives in full vigor and excellence the possible life- 
time of its parent tree." The remedy he suggests for 
the malady, is to *' procure seed from the native potato 



of South America, and to propagate a new race (hnatk 
savage stock." Neither this hypothesis as to the caue 
of the potato disease, nor the suggestion as to its remedy 
are new; the former has been discussed at great Ieq|(k 
hi most of the European and American agricoltvil 
journals, and shown to be without foundation, and tlie 
latter has been extensively tried and " found wantit^.** 
We would refer the writer alluded to, to our volume for 

1848, pp. 140, 192. 

Mott's Agricultural Furnace. — ^A snbscriber k 
Georgia wishes to know whether this article will answer 
for boiling sugar from the sugar-cane. Win some of oar 
correspondents answer the inquiry? 

Cultivation of the Chestnut. — ^A correspondent in 
Otsego county, wishes information in regard to the beat 
mode of cultivating the chestnut. He has planted the 
seeds several times and cannot make them grow. We 
shall feel obliged if some one who is acquainted with the 
cultivation of this tree, will give us a communicatioii <m 
the subject. — — 

Barley Trade op Albany. — This city is the princi. 
pal point of trade in barley for the Northern and East- 
em States, and frequent purchases are made here for 
the cities along the coast, as far south as Charleston. 
The Argus gives from official documents the receipts of 
barley at tide- water for a period of nine years: 

1838 077,338 bosh. 1847 1,593/B3 bnrii 

1841 121,010 " 1S48 1,548,197 " 

1844 818,472 " 1819 1,400,194 " 

1845 1,137,917 " 1850 1,720UX» « 

1846 1,427,653 " 

These receipts are stated to be almost entirely sold at 
Albany. According to the statement here referred to, 
the actual transactions here, in the crop of 1950, reached 
1,330,000 bushels, the aggregate amount paid for which 
was $1,008,574, an average of 76 cents on the bushel. 
The lowest figure paid was 65 cents, the highest lOli. 



KiNDERHOOK WooL Depot. — Wc havc watched with 
much interest the operations of this establishment, which 
has now been in existence for six years. Many promi* 
nent and enterprising wool-growers in this State, were 
desirous that the experiment should be made, of t pro- 
per and judicious classification of fleeces, preparatory to 
making sales, with the hope that greater inducements 
would thereby be offered for improvements in breeding 
sheep, by obtaining remunerating prices for wool; aIb^i 
that by a just discrimination between wool in good tod 
in bad condition, motives would be presented to all wool* 
growers to put their fleeces in proper order for market* 
by thoroughly cleansing them before shearing. Tb« 
success which has attended the efforts of its proprietors* 
we are pleased to learn has met the expectations of \t^ 
friends. We learn that about the 1st of Decembe^ 
last, one sale was made at this depot to an easter^ 
manufacturer, amounting to o\er $100,000. Include^^ 
in this sale, were some of the flnest and best conditioned 
clips in the United States; and that they were Justly ai 
predated by the manufacturer, is evidenced by tl 
prices obtained, which were for the finest gnde ftS eta 
per pound ; for the next 55 to 57 cts. ; for the next 481 
50 cts. ; for the next 45 to 46 cts. Other sales we^ 
made of the medium and low grades at from 84 to 45 cti 
which nearly exhausted their entire stock received t 
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pttst semsOD. Their present sapplj we are told consists 
only of such lots as were received late in the fall, and 
at the time alluded to were not sorted and ready for 
market. ■ 

fC^ We are informed that Mr. Gborob A. Mason of 
Jordan, Onondaga county, has recently sold the well- 
known Morgan horse *' M^jor Giffbrd" to Eli Sheldoh 
Esq., of Penn-Yan, Yates county j also a fine two year 
old colt by " Genl. GiflTord" to Mr. F. W. Hewson, of 
the same place. These will prove valuable animals in 
improving the horses of that fine section of country. 

TTiiJ) Hog. — A hog which was sent from Smyrna to Mr. 

Cordis, of Long-Meadow, Mass., has been running wild in 

that vicinity for several years, but has lately been killed by 

a company of hunters, after an uninterrupted pursuit of 

six days and nights. He had been hunted more or less 

for two winters previously, and has killed several dogs. 

We hope his skin will be carefully preserved, as it will 

Airnish a correct idea of the eastern wild boar. 

>»• 

Review of the Wool Market* 



Tliose of our reader* who have observed our notices of the wool 
market for the last eight months will find, that contrary to the views ex- 
pressed early in the season, wool has advanced to a much higher price 
than we then anticipated. We are gratified at this result, as it will 
ondoabtedly direct the attention of our farmers to the business of 
wool growing. No other branch of agricultural pursuits has suffered 
so much from depressed prices for the last few years, as sheepliuB- 
bandry. The prices obtained for wool have not been as remunera- 
tive as those obtained for butter and cheese ; and hence the dairy 
bostneaa in many sections has nearly superseded the growing of 
wooL This is a natural result consequent upon miremunerative prices 
fcr any one article of farm products. 

Bxtensive preparations were made early in the season by manu- 
fitcturers through their agents, and also by wool dealers, to purchase 
largely in the country. The opening prices were at a point which 
left a margin for profit to the manufacturer. These preparations, as 
is Qsml in snch cases, created a strong and brisk competition ; prices 
steadily advanced, and the activity in purchases continued imtil the 
entire clip of the year passed directly into the hands of the manu- 
facturer or dealer ; and when those who had been less active sought 
for their stock, or early purchasers went out to renew their supplies, 
they were compelled to reson to the principal wool markets to ob- 
tain them. The fact Mras then conceded, that the demand and supply 
of wool were so nearly equal as to enable the holder, and not the 
purchaser, to name the price. 

Wool has now reached a price which, it is believed, will fully re- 

nnmerate the grower ; and we can see no good reason Mrfay it should 

not remain so, while the rather short supply continues, and the money 

narket remains easy as at present This etate of things \viil,undoubted- 

iy, be un&vorableto the present prosperity of the manufacturer, unless 

kitgoods should advance beyond the ruling prices of the past year. The 

advance in wool will, however, aid him ia obtauiuig an improved 

price for his goods, as that advance is not confined to the U. S. but is 

realized to an equal extent m Europe. Judging from the present 

Hue of the wool trade both in this and fore gn comitries, and from 

Ae prospective supply and demand, we hazard tlie opinion that the 

Wvci growing business in the U. S., for the next few years, will be 

bt remunerative as any other branch of agricultural pursuits. 

^ ■ . - 

Wool Markkt— January 30, 1850. 

Tiie market was very active throug'-out the month of November. 
od early part of December and prices advanced on all me<lium ana 
yw grade*. The stock of domestic fleece being very much reduced, 
He market has been less active during the early part of the present 
i>ooth — though prices were fully sustained. There is now more ac- 
i-rity and a farther advance is noticed. Woollen fabrics continue 
rmr, but prices are fii m, with a fair prospect of an advance ; which 
vsnalt is much desired by the manufacturers, who say they are work- 
r^ ** too dose to the wmd.*' We quote. 

Am. Saxon fleeee 48 to 55 

Pull blood Merinos 44 to 47 

I to I do 40 to 43 

Nathretol do 35 to 38 



Promimna to Agenti of tiia CultiTator. 

As an inducement to greater exertion on the part of those disposed 
to act as Agenu, the following PsKMivia will be paid, in Books, or 
Implements or Seeds, from the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, to 
those who send us the largest number of subscribers for 18S1 : 

1. To the one who shall seiid us the greatest number of subscribers 
to Thx CixLTivAToa for 1851, with the pay in advance, at the club 
price of sixty-seven cen's each, previous to ihe auth of March next, 
the sura of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
FORTY DOLLARS. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest number, the sum of 
THIRTY DOLLARS. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

5. For the next largest list, TEN DOLLARS. 

6. For the Fivk next larg»t lists, each FIVE DOLLARS. 

7. For the Ten next largest lisU, each THREE DOLLARS.' 

8. A copy of Thomaii' '' Amcricaji Fruit Cdlturist." price one 
dollar — a very valuable work — or any other dollar book — to e\ ery 
Agent who sends u^j fiAeen subscribers and f 10, and who does not 
obtain one of the above prizes. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1851. . 

*♦< 



Bemember the Termi to dubs. 

Seven Copies for $5.00— Fifleen Copies, and a Dollar Book to the 
Agent, for $10.00. 

ttIT* In answer to several inquiries, we would slate, that it is not 
required that all papers in a club should be sent to one post office We 
will address them to as many different offices as may be necessary. 



Just Published. 

A PRACTICAL Treatise on the Construction.Heating and Ventila- 
tion of Hot Houses, including Conservatbrieti, (ireen Houi^es, 
Graperies, and other kinds of horticultural structures, with practical di- 
rections for their management, in regard to light, heat, and air, with 
numerous engravinn, by Robert B. Letichars. Price $1. For sale 
by J. M. TUORBURN * CO., 15 John street, N. Y. Feb. 2— IL 

Fresh English Garden Seeds* 

NOW landing from the Southampton, 95 casks fresh London Gar- 
den Seeds, growth of 1850, among which are several superior 
new varietie-s ot" early Peas, the Queen of Dwarfs, early Emperor, 
Prince Albert, Fairbeard's Surprise. Champion of England, BishopSj 
Long Pod, Dwarfs and others; 100 Dushels Dwarf Blue Imperial, oi 
the most approved sort ; Shanley's Marrows, British Queen and other 
fine late sorts — acquisitions to the most limited garden ; London par- 
ticular eariy Cauliflower and Broccoli; fine eariy York Cabbage, 
early Wakefield, a superior early market variety — early Victoria, 
early Vanack, Stone's early Sprotsbers, Early Ox Heart and Large 
York — all ftimed and very desirable early sorts ^ 20 ba«hels extra fine 
early short top scarlet Radish ; 10 cwi. Skirvmg's improved Ruta 
Baga: 20 busheU broad Windsor Beani; 30 biuhels Rape seed; 30 
bushels Pacey's Perennial Rye Grass; 10 bushels fresh prepared 
Mushroom Spawn, with a great variety of miscellaneous seeds, 
which, with their fresh stock of American growth, renders their as- 
sortment the most complete in this comitry, and on lower terms than 
articles of the same quality can be procured of any other establish- 
ment in America. I'tice Currents, for who'esale dealers^ cun be had 
on application. The above is but a small portion of their im]>orlation. 
I^arger arrivals from France and Holland are hourly expected, and 
the whole from the most reliab'.esources. In short they warrant every 
article emanating from their stock on hand. Catalogues gratis. 

J. M. THORBURN * CO., 15 John street, N. Y. 
A few bushels fresh Embden Groats, by above arrix-al. Price 25 
cents per quart. Feb. 1 — It. 

« COATE'S HERB BOOK " 

OF SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, Ulustrated with numerous 
Portrp its of Celebrated Animals, complete to the present time, 
in nine volumes, octavo, price £9 Us. 

partici;lars of each voldms, which mat bs had ssparatxlt iw 

RRQUOUCD. 

New Edition, contaiiung the Pedigrees of Bulls, as found in the 1st, 

2d and 3d vols.^ from No. 1 to 2897, inclusive, price 21s. 
New Edition, containing the Pedigrees of Co^vs and their Produce, 

which appeared ni the 1st, 2d and 3d vols, price 31 «i. Cd. 
Vol. 4, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, in continuation, from 2896 

to 6609, inclusive, price 21s. 
Vol. 5, in Two Parts, containing the Pedigrees of Cows and their 

Protluce to the year 1842, price 31s. 6d. 
Vol. 6, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, from No, 6700 to 7749, with 

upwards of 1,250 Cows and their Produce, to the year 1645, 

price 21s. 
Vol. 7, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, from No. 7750 to 8799, with 

upwards of 1.200 Cows and their Produce, to the close oft e 

year 1845, price 21s. 
Vol. 8, containing the Pedigrees of Bulls, from No. 8800 lo J>852, with 

upwards of 1,550 Cows and their Produce, to the 31 si of De- 
cember, 1847, price 21 s. 
Vol. 9, containing the Petligrees of Bulls, from No. 9853 to no«0, 

with upwards of 1,850 Cows and their Produce, to the 31*t 

December, 1819, price 2ls. 
Published by H. STRAFFORD, 3 Camden Villa«, Cnmden Town, 
Loudon. Jan. 1, 1851— 2t. 
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Btate Asrlcattvral WarriuMue. 

''pHE mtiKTiben wauld niipeoirulli'linTilc ihn uienik 

Agrionltnnl mnd Hortianltnnl ImplBmrati, 

smoiig which IMT \k fnniMl Proulr t SImt'. cclcbrUei uiil hiahLy 
■Pliruvcd Cellist Dinughl PIdh«; Emery k Lo.'« Imiiruvrd Bail 

Dini ol Ibe l«e Slnle Agiii^uliunl Fuir, uid bib nnnjmled bv Hiiy 
oawiuiucj) higctbei wilhafuU HHonnieuI oiMtas Jwol aiidi 

Sowert, CulUmUom, HsmmMi Ac, *c,, w^icli 111 






den ^«i>, Uuuio, wi 



rk •»- Fiehl and Oui 



Penmu pureUmiiii urtklM nf iw ni.iy n'r upon Ih..ii giving » 
Feb, I^I; No. a ClUr-Jirert. New-Yw 



Cranbenr Vineu. 

r[FTY THOUSAND plaiiw, good lize for nUiiiiiig 
forwurdeU m miy pari uf Die Luiuii. For lalu by t>. 
al Agmnliufni Wareiioiaf , 40 Siuie-tfti^ei. X^w-Hiiv.^ 



* LAUGE aswnmenl c 



c 3uic Agrieuliural 



Fonn For Hale. 

THR lubKriberoflertfnraale Ihe fann wi which he nnw renden 
(itnale f.mt mile) from ihe villuie U IVnupuii. Tlie Ksnii tun 
uiiuWO iicr«of iBiid. aouof whirli n nrairi.;; ibe bnlMn^e qpai 

•HTliBni, MHblea, welUnT wHier, aiid ■ In^e uiiauiity nfGiie Crail iren 
SOU acred nre miUer gouil culiivMi™, ihjm SOW which wiuwiumi 
wheat— lOU imu of gomi bay mnir be on on Uie i*Ke. Tbe fhrra « 

nue. II enu lie eaHly dindwl luio thne tpleiicbil fhin-s uul will bi 
(okl BHrotlirr ox •enamle. The price will be nMute low, aiid itrm 
eaiT. 1i:i>quire, nrM-pail, of TOWN»END UREK.V, Waunun 
F.iiid Ihi Uicn.. WiK.iuiii. F.b. 1. IHSI— il. 



Emerr'H Ilone-powci 

EMERY ft Co.'ii Piemium Hailin 
en, which were awanW llie fl 
rat Wsrelunne, No, S3 Cliir-ttreui.N 



TUBULAR TILE. 



HORSE SHOE TILE. 






SOLE TILE. 




Sekool of AwUBd GkeMMrr. 

YlLE CtrLI.IGl, NstT HlTU, COUIL 

JOHN p. NORTON, Prof. oTSciemific Agrieidliin. 
HKNRY WURTZ, t'im Aukumi. 

STUDP.NTH are received in Ihia Laborataf? u a ipeeial tta fr 
tiiiL-t Itom the other collcn iLeparuiKULa, aiid iiuimctiou ■ riTii 
ill all briuichc DrCiicnuttry, Doth orgaukc Biid iiiorgajiie,gciurBiM 
tZvery fociliiy il aflbrded to Itkoee who deaiie to become jroScia 
duiceflf mDjLurHr Ac. iStudcuu lakea with ipeciai reJereiia n 
Acooree of IrfKluren upon Srientyu Agriiitlntrt, by PnLS»- 

niKl u hall'moiithi. Tliie cuarie i> iiiiended lo prtmil a^Juiiit 
iiitclUgibls view of tlie coiuKctkiui of uieiice with ■gnealui^ 
wJiirli iiiay be underj^iwd by juij- farmer. Mr- Wuiti jvopons v 
Itctiirc oil eoiutf poiiiti of Applied Chemisuy duriug ihc fomBir 

Tlie teclurcft of ProT SiLLEVANOu Oeob^y uid Mincnlocy, ■! 
Ihmw ofPruf. Ulhstei>, ni Nuiurnl PhiloH^iy, AMronomy aMXt- 
iroiolOEy; also Uie ci^luge Ubroriee and cabiun, are aoMaUia 



Denm Stock fiir Sale. 

Two fine Devon Covn, 3 ajid 6 yean old: alao a log TMifiN 
Hull Hiid llcifcf, 

bove foreiite.arpiireUor^BidM 
ry. FRANCI8 Vf. COWLEd. 






AXDRE LEROY, i 

ALREADY we1liiiu>wnuiihei:niK9lSiHteaai^iiiEaitipe,ln- 
iuE Dhtniiird nt Ihe liul rreiirh Natimml Fur, iu Para, the i^ 
<i»ld .MaM nwonlnl, biifli forliii Fmit aiid Onumetilal Trea, bin 
leBKtoliiibtinhurnnidaaiidiliapaUiDin nuenl, AM hekw* 
Roily tn axaciite, wuh the frealesl eire ainrdaiialch, aU tbe eidin 
tliai migtit be (tilt tn him. lib Caulognci mey he had on qriH. 
linu M hie nfieiu iu New- York, Mr. Gnouian Bnuumi, BeShal, 
who will mi'ive and Ibcwaid all ordcia fir Mr. LEROV, dimtid 

all Trcei ami PlaiiK onlerol. Ok. i—X 



Asricultaml Wai 



TIK ouharriber* wouU mpMlMr 
iiirii u the attctuiou ol~piaiiieii ua 



Inipleiiieidi, Garden and fiM 
Keeds, ftp. ftc, lothcir bane lai «■ 
-'-' -Monmeiu of Uudeii aad Fidl 

I the very InwtM ralea IMIh^ 



II "illufqralrd''l'atal««ue, 
y leUiT, poiM.paid. Tlio« 
f lem bcuig promptly lUlvd. 



JOHN MAYBRR ft Oe. 



Uurivaled Inipiovenwnt In Water WbMli for Xill-Owniti. 

I > i:ii:.\T iiii..|i...-.r.nin il. III.' P,in,-b TnibihC ;iiul .SfOtcb ««■ 

II uir \Viiiu'r\Vlii'i.'i,<. »<'iMilii,(( all oilicra, errii ihr mnl ranici 
Uienhot \Ylir('l. by u Enid i-erccumge, loi beni natentrd n Nt. 
Ileiiry Van Ihwaler. II ban bini t'ulTy teMvd. mid IbaBdJbr kii' 
vaiiCEofnll irihcr wherbk biHhui pnvciandenauHiiy.oraaMViira 
water minircil. Itajniiwri-irity in c*tabli-htfl ill the RdlnwtagpHC 
iBt. It liriH prmior ivri'nnntte nfihr wMer. M. In nol iNocMi ■* 
lwk-WHi<ir. ■■a, U aal iiMrwlml by ke. 4tli. WaMouowoa, 
.'ilk. ImiKin-duiiildL-. Oih. Re'iiire* leu room. Tib. li ii IcM nri» 

Huj-ply .rfwinrr. 

Tlie qnantiiyiif warn reaniml ninler difflm^in hnidi andfcfc'* 
III aial a taiiir lR>r>« nmvi-r, ■■* from 9 ferl to »l liMt UI.W 

I) in ft ui tl ill fl in n BI A In II in 11 iu n in Ik k n in 
S-I1I, IIJ*". TJi", H-ST. B-4V, 10^1. tl.%. 19-31. 1»^,U-«,IM 

fl in I) m ft ui n in ft BI A n A in ft in ft b ft ^ 
m-llS, II-^I, W31, l»jlO, 30-10, *t-li«, £1-17, 33.10, M^U, lUI. 

nwyicWi ID Impcnre their nuB> or to- 



me of ilie al-n-c w 
llnfwaler, amtlbei 

IT^TliB wlied ii capaMe ofdii 
vtaa. and ai tlia kead and &II niai 
oasu'hone-puwer. 

Mr. JuiEiier i* a pncliral and ej 
idf m iku Ike bcrt Walcr Wliecl 1 



H m hei^i, Tom e horw-fo^ 
erienced mCl-wHgkt, ud ^ 



coHrcliiid more iTiati Sity yan, aiid are - ' 
Caflingn, fitted or tini. aljihonnf ' ■ ■■ 



iliolb«"l«5 
ly aiaUiiiiuauAn-" 

JAoFlKR," TREADWKLL k PIXRY, 
Ea^ FnuiKlrr and Mackioety WoiSi. , 
No. 110 Bnm^lreal, AllMiir, !*■ *■ 
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THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
CmCULATION ABOUT AS^fm COPIES WEEKLY, 

jfnd the only Family Netcapaper of its character afforded to tingle nAscribtrB 

AT ONJB DOIXAR PER YEAR, 

printed on a large imperial slwet of white paper, with fair, new type^f full face and smnll body, by which the largest amonnt 
laiiig may be crowded into the smallesl space. As a vehicle of the CARLIBiST NEWS, it hut no equal among the weekly 
1 to mauitain its well earned reputation as the medium through which the beast ORIGINAL STORI£25 are given to the paUiCi 
HoT9 were iuduced last tall to offer 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS AS PREMIUMS 

igfat best stories submitted in competition. This offer drew cut a large number of stories from giAed authors, and the five hun- 
*» ^»'ere awarded ajid paid. The series of stories are now in course of publication, and will be continued tnrough the winter 
In point of merit ihey are believed to be uncqualed by those published in rny other family paper. A feature peculiar to ihft 
lewspapeTi" and one which greatly enhances its value with the farmer and his family, is 

AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 

ibout two colnms of original articles are weekly publislied, on subjects connected with the practical busuiess of the farm— the chc- 
)crties of soils and munure^ ; llie mo>«t approved modes of cultivation, etc., etc. 

wspapcr is, in a word, perhaps more utilitarian as well as more original in matter, than any other family paper in the country, and 
dollar per year is considered very low to single subscribers, the terms to clubs are still lower j and it is to these that we especially 
tention of postmasters and nil other friends of the " Newspaper," who may feel an interest m iucreasmg its circtilation. This is 
ft>r makhig up clubs. The foUowuig ore the club terms : 



6 of Sir Copies, J|5 00 

6 of Thirteen Copies^ 10 00 

6 of Twenty Copies, 15 00 

b of Twenty-seven Copies, 20 00 



Club of Tkirty-fbur Copies, 25 00 

Club of Forty-two Copies, 30 00 

Club of Fifty Copies, 35 00 

Cl*A y Seveuty-^ve Copies, 50 00 



ouiit of subscription in every instance must be paid in advance, and m no case will a subscription be received for a shorter period 
WiU our friends, the Postmasters, show the paper to such persons in their neighborhood as may widi to become subscri- 



'ear. 



THE MARKETS, 

l¥lieletale and Retailr-Price« of ProdHce, of Cattle, etc., cte. 

xHtant subjects which come under this head are minutely attended to, and more fully reported than in any other Weekly Family 
he country. In coiuiection with this matter, a Bank Note List, the Rates of DLm^ouiu, a notice of all new counterfeit and altered 
h the Rates of Domestic Exchange, are weekily pupli^ed, after undergoing careful revision and correction. Besides these, the 
he staple products of the country, ui all tlie principal markets, as well as the price of cattle in all the Atlantic cities, are condensed 
:f space in each numi>er. 
icriptious continued for a longer period than ordered and paid for. 

- - Address, post-paid, 

A. H. simmoif s & Co., 

8. IF, cor. Third and Chesnut-Sta,, Philaddelphia.^ Pa, 

1851— It.* 



Great Sale of Dairy Stock. 

ubscriber will offer for sale, without reserve, at Public Anc- 
on TUESDAY the 25rfc day of March, 1851, at 18 o'clock, 
m on which he resides, at Morrisania, Wcatchester county, 
k, upw^ards of 

100 Head of Cowb and Heifers. 

head of them arc Native aiMl Amsterdam Dutch Co^v8J8e- 
tlie sulrscriber witli reference to milkiiu; qualities. The 
r. about 50 head, are grades — half, three-fourths, and seven- 
bod Heifers, from 1 lo 5 years old, bred by the subscriber, 
very best Cow.*, and got by the celebrated imported shor.- 
ill " Marius ;" and so fur as they have come to maturity, 
ar to combine, with moit faultless symmetry, nearly every 
cative of perfection in a Dairy Cow. 

the whole dairy together, it is perhaps the best selected in 
I States. The Cows, with a few exceptions, are all young. 
If by the fine Bull '-Amsterdam." 

any premium « 1 have been awarded, by the State Agricul- 
ety and by the American Institute, give eviilence of success 
ler. 

Iso sell my short-homed Cow, that took the first premium at 
ican Institute Fair, in October Inst. 
year old Heifers and one yenrliug, all thorough bred. 
>kc'^f very superior WORKING CATTLE, with several 
.*<ES. 

)AR, of the Russian grass breed, 
ported improved (white) Berkshire SOW and PlOa 
iffolk SOW and PIGS. 

ml)er of hogs in all. will be from 50 iO 60, and some of them 
5 as can be prtxluced. 
Farming and Dairy utensils, which are numerous. 

Catalogue and description of each animal, will be given on 
f sale. Stock purchased to be sent to a distance, will be de- 
- the subscril>er on ship-board or railroad cars, in the city of 
k. free of risk and expense to the purchaser, 
tiua is nine miles from New- York oy Harlem Railroad. 

THOS. BELL.. 

1851— 3m«.* 

Colman's European AiTicaltare* 

PEAN AGRICUIiTURE, from personal observation, by 
cBT CoLMAK, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols, 
ten neatly bound, the same as published iu Nos., t5. For 
B office of THE CULTIVATOR. 



AlbaBF French Burr Mill Stone Factory. 

ADAM R. SBflTH, late of Troy, having located at the conier ol 
Broadway and Quackenbush streets, Albany, N. Y.. iUNites the 
attention af Millers and Millwrights to his large stock on naud, inclu- 
sive of finishe d gon es, togetlier "with his facilities for filling orders at 
short notice. DC7* Great care being exercised in their manofacture, 
by the roost experienced workmen, and purchasuig entirely for cash, 
which enables him to procure stock at the lowest market jMrices, he 
can oflTer superior advantages to customers. 

Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloth, 

Of extra heavy quality, and every other article used in milling, always 
on hand. 

Notice. — ^Having supplied to Mr. Adam R. Smith, the stock of 
Burr Stones for his sliop in Albany, we can sa^r that his selections 
comprised oii!y the hta\ of our whole importations, which we're oi 
unusually good quality this season. M. ic W. Livikgstok. 

70 Broad-street, New- York, Sept. 9, 1850. 

Tboy^ Sept. 17, 1650. 
We have had the pleasure of several years acquaintance and inter- 
course with Mr. Apam R. Smith, and consider him a gentleman of 
high character, and particularly scrupulous as to his engagements. 
~ ' nothing that he does not know how to perform. 



lie will undertake 



Jan. 1, 1851— 2t.« 



Elias Plum, Pres't Com'l Bank Troy. 
F. LsAUt, Cashier do. 



The American Live Stock Insurance Companyy 

At Yinetnnts, Indiana, 

CHARTER unlimited. Granted January 2, 1850. [C7"Capital 
8^50.000 '.sCa For the Insurance of HORSES, MULES, 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, of ever>' descripUon, 
against the combined risks of Fire, Water, AccidenU and Disease. 

Losses paid in 3U days a/lcr proof of death. 

iWrertors.— Joseph G. Bowman, Hiram Decker, M. D., Isaac 
Moss, George D. Hay, John Wi.-^c, Alvin W. Tracy. Hon. Abiicr T. 
Ellis, Abm. Smith. Hon Thomas Bishop. Josenh G. Bowman, Pre- 
sident. B. S. WhiUiey, Secretary. Wm. Burtch, Trasvrer. 

Aug. 1, 1850--lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 



Transactions N. Y. S. Ag. Societr* 

THE Transactions of the New- York State Agrieultural Society, 
vols. 1 to 9, for sale at the Office of "Thk Cxjltivatob"— price 
$1 per vol. 
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How to Improve Woro-out Lands, by H. C. W., 
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A TERT DBBEBABLE OOUNTBT SEAT AHD FABM 

For sole, in BaBsUm^ Saratoga County, N, Y. 

I OFFER for sale in Ballston, (BalUtoii Center P. O.) Saratoga 
coiuitv, N. Y., my country seat, together with.about five hmidred 
acres of land. 

Tlie land for the vaoKt part is under a high state of cultivation, yicld- 
ingheavy crops of grain, graas and roots. 

The fences are ingood order and nKMtIv of ^one. 

There are about 60 acres of forest near the Mansion, snsceptible of 
ornament. 

^-^The farm-houses, bams and other out- buildings are abundant, and 
coiKenient for formmg operations. 

whole farm is well watered, by streams and wells, and the 
ttablek aiul yards are supplied through leud pipes. 

The Saratoga and Schenectady ll ail road, (now laid with T. rail,) 
as well as.tlie Saratoga and Schenectady Plank road, passes through 
the farm at eonvenieut points. 

The farm on the west is bounded by forest ; on the east by Balls- 
ton lake— « l>Sautiful sheet of water, well stored with fish, and is 
about four mij^ long, ainl oppoi^ite the farm half a mile wide. On 
the borders oLthe lake there is an almost inexhaustible supply of 
the richest mtrck manure, containing by analysis, one-twelfth marl, 
and easily obtained. 

The Man>«ioii is replete with every convenience, having eleven 
rooms on the ground noor, (aside from kitchen and pantries,) and in- 
cluding a spociom saloon 18 by 44 feet; the whole wanned by furna- 
ces, and furnished with complete bathing estabUshments leading from 
the sleepuig rooms. 

The coachman and gardeners' houses are convenient. 

Tlie ornamental ana kitchen gardens are in keeping, and are filled 
with the c)N)ico!*t fruits, flowers, and ornamental plants. 7%e orchard 
is well stocked with the best grafted fruit. 

There is a brjiutiful sheet of water near the Mansion, (an artificial 
fidipond,) well stored with fish. 

Tliere are, for sumilying the Mansion and farm-hooses, wells of 
thapurest water, ana c»tems for rain 'water. 

The farm has a full supply of agricultural implements, and fully 
storked; these^ with most of the furniture of the Mansion, can be had 
with the farm if desired. 

PoNSTHsion given on the first of March or April, 1R51. 

The cyfltrict of country in the neighborhood is beautiful, and nn- 
commoiily healthy. Churches of various denominations, and select 
schods, wid a ready market for the products of the farm, are near at 
hand. 

The property ia susceptible of being advantageotisly divided, and 
will be sold in whole or m part. 

I have no olijcction to exchange for productive property in New- 
York or Albany. EDWARD C. DELAY AN. 

Ballwton Centre, 8arat<^ county, N. Y. 

Refer to Editors Cultivator, Albany. 

Hon. Era'«tU4 Coming, Albany. 
E. P. Prentice, Esq.," An»any. 
T. RocMle, Preprietor Dclavan House, Albany. 
W. L. Woollet, Architect, Albany. 

Hiram Bamey, Esq., (Bamey & Butler.) Wall-street, New- 
York. 
T. D. Stewart, Fjiq., lOP Front-street. New- York. 
Samuel Young. Esq., Phoenix Rank, Now- York. 
J. Cady, President Schenectady Bank, Schenectady. 
Chancellor Walworth, Saratoga Springs. 
Judge Buel, Troy. 

James Emmett, Esq., Pooghkeepsie. 
Hon. James M. Cook, Ballston Spa, 
Barstow & LockwKxl, Detroit 
Feb. 1, 18SI— It 



New YorkAffricnltmalWanhiNuewidfleei 

A a ALLEN k CO..18Oaiidl01WalBrat,lf( 
• constantly od hand, the moal ezteMrra mmt 
and latest Improved Asricidtiiral and Horticiiltaral li 
FieM and Garden Seecu ever offered for Mde in the 
embraciiig every Ixnplement, M achiDfi. or Seed i 
Planter, Farmer, or Gardener. Alto, Oimiio, Bona 
Plaster, kc. 



Yeik,lni 
ofikthtf 



or Seed dannUa fa to 



•0 «lka 



GUAirO. 

'E are in daOy expectatioD of arrhnla of 
Those wishing to order, will do well to do 
moment. A. B. ALLJBN it CO, 

New- York Agricultaral Wardiome Bna Seed Smm, 
n. 189 A m WMrA 



W 



Feb. 1— 3t. 



Fruit Scions for 18ftl. 

^HE subscriber will furnish Scions of the 
western New York, of the different Twrieliee 

Northern Smr. 
Norton's Mdoa. 
Kaiiy Joe. 
Baldwin. 
Ribston Pimon. 
Red Canada. 
Oravcnstien. 
Red Astrochan. 
Lowel. 
Porter. 
Fumeuse. 
St. Lawrence. 
YeUow Bell-flewor. 

I will pock and send either by mail 
hundred, orders post paid. 



Wei«IMd SeelHio4telhK 
Raunbo. 

JSSOODi opRMSMRgl. 

RoxDnry Ifnwfil 
Antonm S an w b e ii y. 
Green Sweeting. 
Monon Sweetinf . 
Tttlman Sweeting. 
Summer HoM. 
Wacener. 
Early Harveal. 
Hawley o 



Yirgaiieu.0.shaiid's Summer, Oswego 
irange, Pear Scions at a». per d<HEen. 
N. n. In all cases where it is poisil 



Oran 

N. ti. In all cases where' 
the Northern Spy apple. 

Feb. 1— a. 



or EzpreM at ene doBv ft 



Bennre, Onontagaer 9mmh 



possible, I win tend 
JAMES 



WATT. 



Froit and Ornamental TreeSy 

For tale at the Nursery t/ H. Bnyitr^ Kindtfkaek, Cd. €•. N. 7. 

THE proprietor of this establishmem olbrs for sale, dw eoHfey 
spring, his usual assoitmem of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, YINES, ROSES, GREEN-HOUSE PLAKTBk 
kc. 

Most of the trees are of large, handsome and thrifty gnnr^ ad 
among them may be fotuid many of the best sorts of ApptM.Pten, 
Plums, Cherries, Peaches, &c., grown in this country. 

The stock of Apples and Pears is finer than has beenoderedbcfac 
at this establishment. 

Also, Pears on Quiiwe stocks— Cherrlet on Cerasna Makslrh 
stocks--Ai>ricots, Nectarines^ Grape Yiues, Gooaeberrica and Cw- 
rants, at the lowest market prices. 

Ornamental Trees can be furnished by tbe hundred, at TSiy ica- 
sonable prices, and of various sizes, for ornamental gro n ndr. 

EYERGRE>U^S.— The Mlowing can be fumiriied of varioma* 
zes : Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Arborritea, Scotch Kne^Deodv 
Cedar, Cedar of Ijcbanou, Auricarias, Cryptomerin JipwMft^ C^ 
pressus. Thnrifera, kc. 

PLANTS FOR HEDGES.— Prix et, Bnckthora, Englkh Bnr> 
thorn. Locust, &c. 

Seedlings of the following kinds — Sugar Maple, ^^irii SfcmHR 
Maple, Horse Chestnm, Black Walnut, White An, lTiro|irin Mw 
taui Ash. 

A large stock of A]^le Seedlings, suitable lor rooC-gnlUpg, a Ai 
lowest rate. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to all i^icanta. 

Feb. 1, 1851—31. 

THE CULTIVATOR 

ItpuUished on thejlrst o/eaek montky at JBanjr, if. T^H 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRISTOB. 



LUTHER TUCKER k SANFORD HOWARD^ 

$1 per AnzL— 7 OopiM for t6— 16 te flOi 

07* All *ut)Mcriptioiis to commence with the Tolaf i, (dn J^ 
No..) and to l-e paid in Ai>vANcn. 

^^y^ All su)>scri|)tioiu luH renewed by peymoit Ibr dM ant J^t 
arc diKontinucil at the end of each volume. 

AiivRRTisKMSNTs.— The charge fi>r Advertisements ii Mi'*' 
luies, for each insertion. No variation made firom theae temt* 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOTJBVAL OF BUEAL ABT AKB SUBAI tUO, 

Edited bt A. J. DOWNING, Nbwbvboh, 

Author of Landscmpe Gardening, FruiuandFrmii IHa^AMUf^ 
Cottage Residences, Country Homses, %t^ |e^ 

Is published monthlv, at the office of Tlie Cidliralor, ASbmft ^ 
LtrriiKK TucEim, Inroprietor. ^ 

Terms.— Each number contahia 48 pem embe llMud «■ * 
Frontispteee and iramerons Illustrationa, pnnted on d» InertMili 
and in the best manner. Price, t3 a yer— Two oopiii ftr tfc 



>^'^^' 




TO TUFBOYZ IHZ SOIL UHi THE KIHD. 



ALBANY, MARCH, 1851. 



Vol. VIII.— No. 8. 



^rflrtirnl IBiatiaiiini. 

Cnllnre and PrepMation of Hemp. 

EsB. CuLTiTATOft — Tile many purposes ia liTc to 
hich the prodncta of Ibb hemp pl&at ma; be m&de 
ilwerrieat, conatitnte it oae of the moit naeful of cul- 
rat«d vegetables, not to say aa article of prime ne- 
Mity. Hemp, however. Is a plant the cultivation of 
hich ia not cooaldered difflcult, in any moderately fcr- 
le aoil, provided Ibe grower govern his practice by a 

The bert condi^on of the groond for the reception of 
le aeeda <^ ■ hemp crop, is that pulveri^Iion of the 
tQaod that unoothing of theaurface by ptowiog, cross- 
lowing, and harrowing, wbicb the grass or wheat farm- 
T would edeetn most suitable for eilher of tliosc crops. 
He quantity of seed applied, varies in practice from 
ne and a-hat: to two or more bushels per acre, — an ex. 
»» over the right quantity being considered safer than 
I djort-comiug, in as much as when too thick, the stuut- 
f [dants will take the lead and overtop tlie others, which 
•n thug smothered and killed. The time of sowing 
•sriw ia Kentucky, ranging from the middle of April 
to the last of Hay. Each individual must be governed 
•a pirtice «omewhat by his discretion, forming his judg- 
ment upon the conditiou of soil, advance of tbc season, 
" tbe extent of his crop, which If lai^e enough to re- 
tniiemore than two weeks in the harvesting, would 
*>^ it pr<^r to have alternate sowings, lest a part of 
^erop be ii^ared by becoming over ripe, — tbc male 
''■Bts dying and spotUng. 

IV bemp plant diaregards any moderate f^ost, and is 
'''efbre seldom Injured ttom that cause in early sowing 
"^ only striking difference between early and laic 
*l> eropa, is that the chilly temperalnre of spring pro- 
"^alowplant, with thick rough bark, whiUt in the 
'I>idly growing temperature of sniomer, the late crop 
"■Ms np to a greater height with a thinner and aoRer 
**k. In good crop* the yield in cither case will be 
^t the Mme, the time of ripening varying not more 
*« one week even tbongh the difference in sowing may 
'*« eqnalled rix weeks. 

One maxim which experience rigidly requires the 
4tp-gTowcr to observe, ia, never ta commit hii iitd to 
M not » " goad ktarl," a phrase which Implies not 
'y moderate fertDity; bat also a presence in the soil 
4 an InootporntloD with it, at the time of sowing, of a 
t pnqtortion cf vegetable matter. In order to eoinre 



a proper degree of friability— a condition without which 
no tap-rooted plant can thrive. A neglect of this maxim, 
is the most pregnant source of disappointment known in 
(he history of hemp-cuiture, and is generally followed 
by one or the other of two diseases, or rather casualties 
to the young crop, that is to say by " baking," or 
" firing," either of wUich nialadiea generally has power 
to arrest entirely the growth of the plant, or to hold it 
in check until surface grasses and weeds overpower the 
crop. It may therefore he well to consider in detail the 
nature and si'mptomsof both " baking" and "firing," 
The first results from a want of vegetable matter in the 
soil cultivated, as will readily be seen by attcading to 
the symptoms. The vegetable mould or humus of a 
aoil, is but carbonaccoua matter accumulated by slow 
combustion for centuries, which, although but slightly 
soluble in water at any one time, is continaally wasting 
away under the action of the laws of decomposition, 
being reconverted into Its original gases, to fly off" in air, 
or to be reabsorbed by plants. Any soil may, there- 
fore, by washing rains, bod tillage, snd hard cropping, 
be deprived of most of its vegetable mould; and such a 
soil may, after having been pulverised to the depth of 
six to ten inches, receive on its bosom the seeds of a 
hemp crop. Such a soil, so prepared, may moreover, 
yield a fair crop, provided the rains of the season fall in 
tight showers, and with great frequency ; but such a suc- 
ccs^on of favorable circumstances seldom happens; and 
a (ar more usual occurrence is the coming of a heavy 
rain, during which the mass of loose earth becomes sa- 
turated, and the moment after water b^ius to accumn- 
late on the hard clay below, rising up towards the lat- 
tice. If, tlien, the pulverised soil is defective in insolu- 
ble vegetable matter, well incorporated with the whole 
mass.toaclasasortof framework inkeepingasunderthe 
particles of clay, the whole soon runs together in a state 
of solidity, whilst the water, rising aboie it, carries in 
solution carbonates and other salts, and lighter particles, 
which as the water subsides, leaves a marl-like coating 
upon the embedded clay, rendering It Impervlons to 
water or air in a very high degree. This is called 
" baking," and those who have sometimes experienced 
Its effects, In their anxiety to avoid It, not nnfrequentlj 
pass into the oppoaite extreme, which ia "firing" the 
plants, by attcmptbg to grow the hemp crop with too 
much vegetable matter present In the soil, or with vege- 
table matter not in a condition to nonrioh and sustain 
vegetable lift. The symptoms, above groond. indica- 
ting the presence of this malady, are a luspension of 
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growth, a loss of color and Tigor in the plants, and a 
parching up of the margin of the lower leaves; below 
ground the plants will be fonnd to have only a tap-root 
the lower part of which is sometimes decayed , whilst iu 
other caseS; sections of the root will be found perfectly 
rotten, with sound portions above and below such sec- 
tion, whilst at the same time the vegetable matter under 
the sur&oe, will generally be covered with a wliite mould. 
To avoid a catastrophe so pregnant with mischief, the 
fipmcr should know the nature of the disease in order 
to be qualified to judge of the fitness of any means of 
escape. I incline to adopt the theory of Liebig on this 
subject, which is at least very plausible, if not true. 
He thinks that in such a case, the covered vegetable 
matter is undergoing putrefaction, a state of decay in 
which it not only is unfit to feed vegetables, but has 
power to rob all bodies in contiguity, of oxygen, in or- 
der to carry on this decay, thus even destroying or 
•* firing" the roots of living plants. 

"What renders his theory more plausible is, that a 
habit of early fall plowing, which allows such matter 
ftill time to decay into a brittle mass, will generally over- 
come this danger. By a parity of reasoning — if this 
fall plowing shall have been neglected — the better prac- 
tice in such a soil would be to cross-plow, occasionally, 
in the course of the hemp-sowing period, not commit- 
ing the seed until the latest allowable moment. 

The seed being giMxl, the ground well prepared, and 
the crop having passed the dangers of baking and firing, 
— that is, having attained a height of six to ten 
inches, scarcely anything but a hail storm can disap- 
point the grower's Iioikis of a crop, the harwcsting of 
which will be his next concern. This operation consists in 
cutting, curing, binding and stacking the crop, — all, if 
possible, without rain j for it will be found that the lint, 
by every process of preparation, is better when the plants 
are not allowed to grow dark by exposure to rain, dews 
and hot sun j whilst for complete success, in the wliite or 
in the water rot, a fair staple is indispensable . Cutting is 
generally performed by hand, using a straight knife, of 
fine steel, some fifteen inches long, which in operating 
should dip with the horizon at about the same angle as 
a mower's scythe. The handle attached, is about two 
feet long, making with the edge of the knife an angle of 
about 100 degrees. 

In about four days after the cutting, the plants, in 
fair weather, are gathered and tied into bundles, and if 
possible on the same day put into stacks containing the 
yield of two acres each, of a fair crop. Keep all the 
branches — cutting, binding, and stacking — as nc'ar to- 
gether as curing or drying the plants will allow. Tliis 
practice guards against the loss of labor and injury to 
the crop, sometimes experienced when the plants are 
bound into bundles, and left standing over the field in 
small shocks. Hemp thus left in shocks, sometimes gets 
so wet as to require being spread again upon the field, 
before stacking. It is the work of one active man to 
cut, bind and stack one acre in five days. 

Modes of Preparation. — Uemp is rotted for the 
brake in three several methods, called dew- rot ting, wa- 
ter-rotting, and snow or white-rottiiig. The first meth- 
o<l is that by which far the greater portion of American 
hemp is made ready for market. The crop behig har- 



vested in Angnst and ScptcmbcTy icnudni fan iCadk vnH 
the hot sun of October givei mj to « milder, ipri^. 
like temperature. It ii then tpremAf generallj 190a tk 
field on which it grew, natii the fluids in the dnsnklin 
and the cambiose matter which binds the flbraatogete 
decompose, when the fibres contract and hurst off tte 
stalk. Then the plants are gathered and set spii 
small shocks over the field, where it will remain tm or 
three months without injury, during which {period, ay 
from January to April, the breaking is performed I7 
active laborers. One great reason why this mode of 
pre];>aring hemp is so popular with the American odtik 
vator, is, that it afibrds comfortable and profitable e» 
ploymcnt for winter. Seventy-five to one himdni 
pounds is deemed a moderate day's work. TJmf tk 
hemp-brake brings all the muscles into active ezerdK^ 
and a man will prepare 100 pounds of homp without !» 
convenience from culd, at a temperature too dissgrai' 
blc to be abroad at other farm- work. 

The second method « or water-rotting, is anrachnoK 
tedious and expensive mode of preparation; but ifter 
having had several years' exx>erience, and after bifliK 
been most intimately acquainted with the details of bfo 
establishments beside my own, I do not hesitate to iij 
that it is entirely practicable to water-rot in this cou* 
try with success, and will say, flirther, that if preen* 
tionary means be adopted in the plan of operstkn, 
there is but little risk of health. My own pool, wtiiA 
answered remarkably well, is one hundred and ten bf 
thirty feet surface, and four feet deep, excavated netri 
small stream. The lower wall is water-tight— the W* 
ance a rough stone-wall, capped with timber, anchored 
down by the weight of the wall — a middle timber is* 
chored to the bottom, as high as the plates on the mD, 
divided the pool into two sections, fifteen feet wide, 10 
.that cross-timbers, IG feet long, prevented the hemp 
from rising above the cai>s or plates when the pool mi 
filled and the water let in. 

Such a pool will contain the produce of about four 
acres. Water was conducted into this pool over the top 
of the wall, and let off by pipes at the bottom. The 
pool being accessible on all sides by an easy grade, three 
teams with light sleds would empty it in half a day, the 
water being previously let off, and the bundles alloped 
several hours to drain before being handled. Two bms 
gmsp'ng the same bundle, raise it, and by a swing of 
the arm horizontally, throw it endwise upon the sled 
upon which the bundles are removed, and in tndj 
weather placed, still bound, against ranges of poles to 
dry; or, the weather being warm, are spread upon gn* 
lands for the same purpose. Operating in this wsyfcf 
three or four successive seasons, and requiring the ope 
rators to change their damp clothes immediately dU 
emptying the pool, no case of sickness ever oocuntdta 
a family of between forty and fifty persons, that WM 
supposed to owe its origin to any of the details of the 
process of water-rotting hemp. 

When the medullary exudations, uniting the flbert rf 
the hemp-plant, have been extracted by immersion, tfr 
bark is detached from the woody part ofthe plant , and oon 
tracts so as to burst and showthe wood,sometimes throof* 
out the whole length of the stalk . In this stage, behig it- 
moved from the pool and dried, it ii ready fbr the brake. 
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Among tlie many machines for seperating the wood 
Grom the lint, I think the best yet seen in Kentncky 
ecknriats of a crasher composed of seyeral consecutive 
p^ra of fluted rollers, driven by steam or animal power, 
uaing the hand brake, and using in addition no scutch- 
ing apparatus other than a small iron knife, and even 
with these aids a good operator will be unable to prepare 
more than 60 to 60 pounds per day. 

The only way, it appears to me, in wliich the process 
of water-rotting hemp can be made to work itself into 
fiiTor, and become a regular employment with the hemp 
g rowe r , will be for the consumer to tempt him into the 
practice by paying for a time in this market the prices 
which rule in the Atlantic cities. Receiving thus a bo- 
nus of some forty dollars, and a certain market, many 
woold be induced to enter upon the business, and prac- 
tioe would, no doubt, by familiarising the producer with 
the details of prejiaration, and by suggesting improve- 
ments, so far cheapen the cost of production as to over- 
come, in a great degree, the reluctance the hemp farmer 
now manifests for this mode of preparation. 

There are two classes of persons who should abstain 
from water-rotting hemp — ^those sanguine ones who tliink 
to increase greatly their income by operating in this high- 
priced article — and those who cultivate to any extent, 
winter grains and other mixed crops, requiring much la- 
bor in spring. The first class of persons, if experienced 
in the dew-rotting process, will find in this case, as in 
most others, that it is labor which imparts value to the 
products of agriculture, and that they gain nothing by 
doubling the price of a staple when they cannot produce 
half tlie quantity. The mixed farmer, too, will find fall 
and spring the only favorable periods for immersing his 
plants — times when the sowing and planting of his crops 
so far engross his time and labor as to render very in^ 
convenient the filling and emptying of the pools. 

Wbite-Rotting. — In practice, the details of this pro- 
cem vary but slightly from those of dew-rotting- Hemp 
intended to be prepared in this way, is permitted to stand 
one entire year in the stack, and is afterwards, about the 
tint of December, spread upon gross lands. 

It is quite a misnomer to call this process ** snow-rot- 
tlig!" Under no circumstances will the plants, if spread 
to rot during the winter following their growth, become 
ready for the brake without exhibiting on the fiber a 
greater or lesser number of dark blotches, contagiously 
communicated from the decomposing elements of the un- 
derlying wood. We must, therefore, impute the beauty of 
color and strength of fiber peculiar to this process, to a 
different agency than extreme cold or snow. It is known 
that nitrogen, with its strong predisposition to decay, is 
present in at least two compounds contained in the hemp 
plant — its nieotina, which, when dissolved in the pool, 
pmsona fish — and its volatile alkali, which causes the 
plant to emit so strong an odor. It is also known that 
when tlieee are extracted by immersing the plants in 
water, the cambiose matter uniting the fibres of the bark, 
is decomposed before the slightest decay takes place in 
the woody part of the plant. The woody part, being 
white, tODgh and elastic, like a willow rod, (a property 
in the stalk which renders the breaking a labor so ardu- 
0Q8,> wfaSst in the dew-rotting process, before this de- 
tachment of the fibres Is eflbcted, some of the elemenst 



composing the fluids of circulation have been chang 
ed in their combination, and thus seem to have formed 
an acid, which has, in a greater or less degree, blotched 
the woody part with dark spots, every one of which will 
stain the lint. White-rotting avoids this blotching of the 
wood and bark, mainly, I think, by ridding the p^ani 
of most of its elements predisposed to decay, throuj^ 
the agency of heat — just as the same ends are accom- 
plished by water when the plants are immersed. That 
heat has the power to expel these elements, or to render 
them harmless by causing new combinations, will appear 
from considering a fact familiar to all experienced hemp- 
growers, which is this: it often happens that a buncUe 
of hemp spread down the autumn after the plants were 
grown, will be taken up in January, with the top portion 
of the plants, which occupied the center of the stack 
when in bulk, of a bright buff color, whilst the lower 
portions of the plants in the same bundle are dark color- 
ed and ready for the brake. Now, if these bright por- 
tions be cut ofi* from the other parts of the bundle, and 
exposed again to the rains and frosts, in time a rot Is e( 
fectcd ,and an article closely resembling water-rotted hemp 
is produced. In this case there is not the remotest doubt 
that the character of the bright portions of such bun- 
dles has been changed by the great heat generated in 
the stack, by bulking the bundles while the leaves were 
yet too damp. So it is with hemp, I think, kept in bulk 
more than one pear. Time sets free a large portion of 
what is volatile, and the heat generated, whilst the mass 
is going through a sweat, and sublimes or changes much 
of what remains. Certain it is, that the market value 
of this article is greatly above that of dew-rotted hemp, 
and it remains to be determined whether a management 
could not be devised increasing still more this value. 

This process is attended in practice with but one seri- 
ous objection, wliich is, that the additional time requir- 
ed to detach the fibres from the wood, in consequence 
of the indestructibility resulting from its changed cha- 
racter, often brings round the spring of the year before 
it is ready for the brake ; in which event it becomes ne- 
cessary to stack over and brake the following winter — 
for not only \(^uld breaking at that season interfere with 
the growing crop, but it is, itself, without a dry house, 
almost a work of impossibility. When the mean tem- 
perature of the day rises above the mean annual tempe- 
rature of the earth, the dew falls freely, so that every 
day is like a rainy day in winter — unfit for breaking hemp. 
L. YocKQ. LouUvilU, Ky., Jan, 1851. 
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Pasture Land. — ^Every milch cow robs the laud an- 
nually of as much phosphate of lime, (bone forming ma- 
terial,) as is contamed in eighty pounds of bone dust. 
From this cause the Cheshire pastures l)ecame greatly de- 
teriorated, but were restored to their former fertility by 
being well boned. Land continually depastured mmj 
be fed regularly with phosphates— by the application of 
bones, night soil, &,c. Some descriptions of lime con- 
tain phosphates in sufficient quantity, but not all. 

The Upas Tree.— We learn that a tree of this spe- 
cies has been brought from Jaya by Lieut. Maechamd. 
of the Sloop of War St. Mary's, and has been presented 
to the National Institute, and is placed in the conserva- 
tory of that Institution at Washington. This is the tree, 
which, under the name of the " Bohon Upas," was for- 
merly represented to possess such poisonous qualitiee 
that animals could not approach it, nor birds. 
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Memoir of Colonel Pickering* 

EoTTOKs Cultivator — ^Proraiited by your suggestion, I have eii- 
leavored to {Mrepare a sketch of the life and character of the late 
riMOTUT Pickering, for your Journal. From 1618 to 1829, it wa* 
my privilege to bo often in hi* company, and to be fa\-ored with his 
mstractioa. My aim hai been to give a general view of the promi- 
nenl incideiiis of his life; and more particularly tlmse which show 
ibe distinguisliing traits of his character. As afarmtr^ especially, 
nave I endeavored to present liim,— becauac in this capacity I knew 
aim best ; and because, in this, he most deliglitcd. 8ut'h onccduten, 
as I learned from him personally, I have uiten«per»cd, I>ecna^ these 
are the illustrations of character most likely to be renicmlx.>red. 

If this attempt to delineate character, (an exercise altogether new 
to me,) shall meet your expectations, I shall be gratified. I have 
fotmd it more difficult to say little^ than to say murk. And although 
some may think my admiration c>.tra\'agant ; I have cmlcavored, as 
far as in my power, to use the same words he would have use*!, un- 
der like circumstances; considering his model, iKHhinlife and writing. 
enough to satiiffy any man^s ambition. I am happy to learn, that hid 
only sur^-iviiig son, Octavius Pickering, Ksq., i^ now occupied in 
preparing a biogn4)hy of his father— a work that caiuiot fail to in- 
terest every friend of virtue, and admirer of patriotism. 

Very respectfully yours, 

John W. Proctor. 

DanvtrSj AfoM., Jan. 1, 1851. 

TiMOTnY PiCKKRiNG was bom at Salem, Mass., July 
17th, (Gth old style,) 1715. He died at Salem, Janua- 
ry 29th, 1829, in his 81th year. His father, Timothy, 
descended through three generations of Johns, the first 
of whom came from England to Salem about 1<>30, and 
settled on an estate a«ljoining Broad-strecit, which has 
ever since remained in the Pickering family. He was a 
substantial yeoman, magistrate of the county , and deacon 
in the church. From him the subject of this memoir in- 
herited those traits of decision, industry, and integrity, 
which were ever his distinguishing characteristics. 

Cradled at a time when events most momentous were 
starting into boing, — ns.sociated with those whose fortune 
it was to guide the destinies of his country, — his charac- 
ter was necessarily strongly marked by the incidents of 
the age in which he lived. There is a reciprocal influ- 
ence between men and things; when great events hap- 
pen great characters are developed; but whether the 
events produce the characters, or the characters the 
events, can only be determined by a careful analysis of 
all the accompanying circumstances. This was pecul- 
iarly the case with those who figured conspicuously in the 
American Revolution, among whom Timothy Picker- 
ing will ever be entitled to a position in the front rank. 

The first rudiments of education were acquired by him 
at the free school of Salem. At the early age of four- 
teen, he entered Harvard College, at Cambridge, and 
graduated in 17r>3, with marks of distinction. At this 
moment, the first glimmerings of the llame of Libi'rty 
began to kindle. He entered upon the study of the law, 
but never upon the practice, as a professional pursuit. 
lie was early appointed a judge of maritime cases for 
the counties of Sufi*olk and Essex, in Mas.««ichusetts. In 
1774, he was chosen by the people of Essex, as register 
of deeds, an ofllce that had been holden by his uncle 
John, for many years. Bred, as he was, when resi*;tancc 
to oppression first assumed a distinct character ; sum- 
moned as he was, to command, in opi)osition to the first 
irmcd movement of the enemies of his country, all the 
?nergic8 of his naturally ardent tcmi>cramcnt were thus 
.allied into action. Coming forward just when the nira- 



blings of the volcano were beginning to be heard, and 
the earth was trembling beneath, his discriminating •> 
gacity directed his attention to the necessity of milituy 
science, — ^whUe his physical energies were adminlily 
adapted to the illustration of its benefits. He soon 1» 
came an adept in all of the art that was then known,— 
and a volunteer in instructing others. 

When, in 1774, the act was passed by the Britiih [i•^ 
liament, commonly called the 0o«/ofiporf-&t7/; tbatihot 
out the cai>ital of Massachusetts from all trade npontbe 
ocean, threatening the niin of its bnsincss— and at tlie 
same time the seat of government was removed fron 
Boston to Salem — the citizens of Salem, in town meet- 
ing a.<«semb1ed, regardless of their own interests, throng 
Col. P., their file-leader j selected for this purpose, ut- 
tered these remarkable words, equally creditable to tlie 
head and heart of their author. *^ By shutting up fhe 
port of Boston, some imagine that the course of trade 
might be turned hither, and to our benefit. But nature, 
in the formation of our harbor, forbids onr becoming ri- 
vals in commerce with tliat convenient mart,— and wen 
it otherwise, we must be dead to every idea of justice, 
lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one 
thought to sinze on wealth, and raise oar ibrtnnes on the 
ruins of our suffering neighbors." 

Having l)eon invited by Gov. Gage, while the scat of gof- 
ernm«*nt was at Salem, to a conference relative to the do- 
ties the colonies owed the croTvn, the Governor conclnded, 
' ' AVell , there are merchants who, notwithstanding all your 
agreements, will import British goods." To which Col. 
PiOKERiNG replied — *' They may import them, but the 
X)eo])le will use their liberty to buy them, or to let them 
alone." 

Immediately preceding the first hostile movements of 
the enemy, he was chosen to the command of the troops 
at Salem and the adjoining towns, and was ever after- 
wards familiarly known by the title of Colonel. 

On the 19th of April 1775, in the morning, shortly 
after eiitering his register office j he was informed by M 
officer from Danvers, that the British were moving to- 
wards Concord. He gave permission to the captain to 
go ahead, and forthwith assembled his regiment, and 
led them to the scene of action, in season to meet the 
British on their return. Seven of his Danvers friends 
then offered their lives on the altar of their country u 
a first sacrifice. This sound judgment saved intny 
others from a like sacrifice. We speak with confidence, 
in relation to these events, because we have heard them 
in minute detail from his own mouth ; and firom otheii 
who were actually engaged in the battle of Lexington. 
Soon after this he was called to the command of a regi- 
mont of volunteers from the county of Essex, he him- 
self l>eing the first to step forward ; and joined the army 
under Washington in New Jersey. The discrimination 
eye of Washington, selected him for the office of Adju- 
tant General , and of consequence as one of his owa 
staff*. Here, his accurate business habits and well cul- 
tivated intellect, made his services of g^reat vilw- 
Wa.shington always spoke of him in strong termi of ooa- 
fidence and approbation.* 

• The following extract is from a letter that wm addreMedls^ 

Pretidoiit of CoiigreM by Gen. Wariiingtmi: 

" MoBsuTowH, May M| 1^*,. 
?ia— I beg leave to inform Coiigres*, that, immwiatriy sAer tb* 
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Upon the resignatioii of Gen. Greene, of hb office of In 1790 Col. Pickertno was a member of the conven- 

toarier-master General, Col, Pickering was prevailed tion called to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania. 

n to take his place. Those who are familiar with the Here he manifested that sound practical common sense 

▼ents of the Revolution,' will duly appreciate the dif- which never failed to convince those whom he addressed. 

Icaltiea of this position. What so good an officer as The following article, introduced at his suggestion, pro- 

iJrcene, (and our annals aflTord no better name,) des- viding for general education, will be a source of joy to 

laired of accomplishing, Col. Pickering undertook and many, in all coming time: ** The Legislature shall, as 

Arried successfully through, — and this not without much soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the 

Lrduons service and personal hazard.* establishment of schools throughout the State, in such 

At the close of the war. Col. Pickering changed his manner, that the poor may be taught gratis." 

residence, from Salem to Philadelphia. Here his ser- From 1791 to 1800, Col. Pickering was engaged in 

rices were soon required, by the state of his adoption, *^e administration of Uie government, under AVashing- 

in encountering threatening insurrection, and in the ad- ^on and Adams—successively at the head of the Post 

jnstment of conflicting claims to titles of land in the in- ^>ffic«» **»« ^^'ar, and the State Departments. Having 

tenor of Pennsylvania, in attending to which, he was ex- ^^eld the office of Secretary of State for a period of five 

posed to many hardships, and had occasion for the years, a train of circumstances arose, in connection with 

exercise of much sagacity and firmness. One adven- <^ ^^^cn contempUted rupture with France, that made 

ture, which we had from himself, will give some idea of ^^^ harmonious cooperation of the President and bis 

the perils he had to encounter. On taking from his Secretary longer impracticable. Suffice it to say, that 

pocket, a ;Sn€ oW English watch, '^This watch," said Washington and Pickkring were of one opinion, and 

he " IS the only one I have carried for more than fifty ^^^ Adams had different views. Pckerixg was sue 

yt'art, I lost it, when captured by a band of ruffians cceded by Marsliall— who alone was worthy * to be his 

in disguise, in the interior of Pennsylvania, (near where successor. Of these truly great men. it may well be 

Wnkesbarre now is.) It was puUed from my pocket, sa»d, par nobiU frairum, 

as they dragged me across a hedge fence, in the woods, leaving served his country with great ability and un- 

and there lay among the leaves and rubbish for several ^»"ng assiduity, and finding, as many of the best men 

weeks After my release frqm their imprisonment, it ^^^ ^^'^'^ ^^und, that the intrigues of ambition were 

was found and brought to me. I have carried it ever "^^^e successful than honest services, be they never 

«nce in remembrance of that protccUng Providence, «> disinterested, he determined to withdraw from the 

which spared my life when in imminent peril." These PoHtical arena, to the more congenial scenes of an agri- 

words he pronounced with that reverential regard for cultural life j having, as was pointedly remarked by Vir- 

an overruling Providence, which pervaded all his move- «»°i^'« shrewdest son, "been honored with the confi- 

ments A highly interesting narrative of the events ^^^^^e of Washington and the enmity of his successor." 

that transpired, at the ''beautiful vale of AVyoming," Aristides like, he had passed his years of active la- 

of which he might have said {magna pars fui,) was bor for the benefit of his fellow countrymen, with scarce 

written bv him in 1818, addressed to his son John— * ^^^^^K^t for himself or the wants of his numerous fa. 

printed, but not publislied. ™^^y- "^ attention was first directed to the forests of 

^ ..,,,. , „ , , Pennsylvania, where he became a proprietor, and actU' 

While resident at Philadelphia, he was called upon to .^ ^^ ^^^ ^ settlement. But his Mas- 

mend to varion. important difficulties with the Induins. ^.^^^^tt, f^i^^j, ,.„„,,, „„t ^^g.^ ^j^ „ „ ,,^ ^^ ^e hid 

In (act whenever any Gordian knot was to be loosed, , v. i i » *i i i • -*u * n * if 

»«*'• •»"^«« .7 ^ . , , . under a bushel :" they knew his worth too well to suflTer 

Col. Pickering was the man to do it. Impartial his- .. x , , • i . x, r *v ah i • t» 

wi. X xvA^o. ^^M ^ , , . ^ it to be buried in the recesses of the Allegh nics. By 

t»,, wiU do him the justice to say that his resources of ^^^.^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^.^^^^^^ ^^ arrangement was made that 

Bind were equal to any emergency. ^^,,^^^j ^.„^ ^rom obligations, and enabled him to return 

iBctipi of their reiolve of the 2Cih of March, recommending the to liis native county, where another quarter of a centu- 

•ttce of Adjutant General lo be filled by the oppointmcut of a person j.y, if possible, of still more useful services, was in store 

ofabilitic* aixl nutuspccled aliachmenl to our cause, I wrote to^,. f\ x,' a i. a. i aj ii/> 

"*'Hr» ««« «*""^ , ' u fur him. On his first return he rented a small farm m 

ColTmoTHT PiCMBixc, of Salem, offeruig him tlie post, m the .. i. ci , ^ ,..,.. 

ftmiMtaiice. This conduct, in preference oi Col. P., I wot uiduced Dan vers, four miles from Salem, where his intelligent 

tosdoptfrom the high character 1 had of him, both as a great raili- operations, for the few years he lived upon it, were rc- 

tof genins, cultivated by au industrioux atienfiou to the study of garded with interest, and have ever been remembered as 

^,tiKi as a geuUemau of liberal educauon,disunguished zeal, and niodels for imitation. He then purchased a farm in 

peat method and activity m busiue«.» Wcnliam, on which, for the most part, he resided, and 

*Exinctfroai Col. Pickxring's letter, relating to tlie battle of the cultivation of which he superintended while he lived. 

Conwnowu, dated Aug. 23, 1826: Wlioever may travel through this region, will notice, af- 

Be this., it may. the iiujtant 1 received Wa.hingtou'. ordej^I ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ far-famed Wcnham 

"* 'Wward, and m the road, three or four hundred yards beyond *r o j - , » v i. x*/* i 

<*^'«hoo«, met Sullivan, and delivered them lo him. At this ^^^^^ ^bout one mile east of the church, a beautiful 

*» I had never heard of Che^v's house, and had no idea that au range of the Scotch larch tree, bordering the way for 

"•"■■y was in my rear. The first notice I received of it was from near half a mile. These were planted by Pickering's 

*ewhizxing of ratiakctbansacrosatheroad, before, behind, and above ^^^ hand, and were on the margin of his estate— const i - 

^MI wwretummg, after delivering the orders to SuUivau. In- ^ . ^ n^onument, if not SO costly as marble, or dura- 

"""nytumuigmyeyetothenght, I saw the blaze of the muskets, *, ^.„ . . ,, *;.- , .. 

^^ •»««. were rtiU aimed at me, from the wiudo^v of a large We as brass,-still simple and beautiful as his own pure 

■^••^Hj^ie, standing back about a hundred yards from the road, character. From 1803 to 1811, he was Chief Justice ol 

'^ Wis C)Mw*a boose.'* (Sm N. A- Rev., vol. xxiii. p. 425.) the County Court in Essex , the records of which period. 
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ds well M the memories of the inhabitants, bear nnmls- 
takeable testimony to his practical good sense and dis- 
criminating judgment. 

His ambition throogh life, was to be a farmer. Ills 
discriminating observation, and philosophic reflection, 
admirably fitted him for this employment. But his fel- 
low citizens demanded of him something more. He was 
soon called to represent Massachusetts in the Senate of 
the United States, to wliich office he was twice elected. 
During this second part of the Revolution, commencing 
in 1812, he was Counsellor of State, and member of tlic 
Board of War. After this, lie was twice cliosien to rci>- 
resent his own native district in Congress ; and what may 
seem extraordinary in these times, all these offices were 
bestowed upon him, without any solicitation on hi^ part. 
True, they were not conferred unanimously, ami while 
there exists a right and a wrong in the nature of things 
— entire unanimity is not to be exi>eot<tI. He was con- 
tent to do what he believed to be right ; and ho far, even 
his opponents always concluded — although their notions 
of right might not harmonise with his. The history of 
this eventful period will bear testimony, that few men at 
the seat of government, were l<K>kod ui>on with more re- 
spect, or listened to with more at tent ion. Such was the 
confidence that he commanded, if a variance was fouii<l 
between Col. Pickebing and the record, sus])iciou im- 
mediately arose tliat the record was wrong. Diffident 
of his own ability, and far from being dictatorial^ — still, 
he never faltered when danger threat enetl. The more 
pressing the emergency, the firmer lie stood. He was 
never afraid to do his duty, in the Senate or in tlie field. 
It has been said of him truly, that ^' on the farm, lie 
was on a level with the farmer, — in the Senate, there 
was none his superior." 

" From childhood to old age,'' says one who enjoyed 
the best |K>ssible opportunity to know liim, '' tempe- 
rance, in<lustry, sincerity, honor and truth, guided his 
conduct." If it would strengthen the testimony, we 
could with confidence reaflirm the axsiTtion. He was 
unifonnly straight-forward and direct in all his move- 
ments. Sinister influences found no fivor from him. 
No one who knew him would dare to intrude them.* 

(Zb ^ continued.) 



^^rngress of jlgrirultiirr. 

Improvement of Domestic Auinial**~\o. 3. 

Knowlkdok of the charac.teristiis and properties of 
difftTent breeds of animals, and of tin; means (ifiinprov- 
ing and adapting them to special puriM.)ses, has been 
greatly increased within a century, and more strikingly 
so within the last fifty years. Before Bakewell com- 
menced his career, (about ITtJO,) the breednig of ani- 
mals on svstematic rules, if not ontirelv unknown, was 

• Tlic late Hon. John RaiMlolph. of Ro.iii(>ke, Va., .said of luni, 
when hf hiul hrvn npcaking of his sjiuation in the woi'.d. and di-wri- 
biiig lii.« effort'* for l-.c t>eiiefit of othcM, to tli«' nfj;l«;cl of hlin'<clf, and 
his cyrj« filled with tears aiwl hb« voire fallcwl, at the nif ntion of hin 
coin|iurati\ c ix)veity.— "I thonpht I would havr given the riches of 
Divea liini«tlf, for hid feelings ut the moment ; lor hij« |»o\crty wjw not 
lljc ron-MqiHM'.ce of iiUene^^, extravaganre, or luxnry — it was an hun- 
oraMe po\«Tiy. after a lilc sjHrnl in a rtericsj of lalKjriiUH servic*;s. in 
tocuruig the IiiJependenee, and cdtublishing the Constitution of Iiis 
aoiuitry." 



but little practiced in Europe or America. It it ine, 
that the Arabiant bad^ long before thii, brovf^t tki 
horse to a high degree of perfoction ; bnt their mla if 
breeding, as well as the breed itself, were most scmpi- 
lously conflued to their own people. Bakewell , tos, ft 
may be said, obccnred aa much secrecy aa posiible; tnl 
his practice was in a great measure open to observatki, 
and his numerous examples of improTement were tin 
means of attracting attention iVom all parts of the chl* 
lized world , The result haa bcci» an astonishing adoioe 
in this department, although a knowledge of the prind- 
ples on which it lias been made, is still, especially b tUi 
country, too much restricted. 

3[o9t farmers arc convinced that there isagreatdiftr- 
cnce in the constitutional properties of animals oftte 
.same species. The idea that '' the breed goes into tiw 
mouth,'' is nearly exploded. It has been clearly proTed 
that some pigs, for example, arc capable of makings 
much greater hicrease of weight than others of a 6iBia- 
cut hree<l, from the same amount and quality of food} 
and the same has been demonstrated in regard to csttle 
ami sheep. It is apparent, also, tliat the peculiar pro- 
perties of ditlerent breeds of animals, adapt them to]MU^ 
ticnlar climates, soils, and purposes. This is an impor- 
tant principle, on the proper observance of yrhkh the 
success of the farmer, in regard to his live-stock, grett- 
ly dei>cnds ; and it is now much better understood andap- 
plied than in former years. It is known, for instancc,thtt 
the breetl which may fatten to the greatest extent on I 
given amount of food, when confined in a stall or pen, 
or allowed the range of the richest pasture, msy not 
have sufSeii.'nt muscular strength and hardiness of con* 
stitulion, to render it profitable under the effects of a 
severe climate, <ir where much exercise would be it^qair- 
ed. By knowing the proiK^rties of different breeds, the 
farmer is able to sseleet such as are best adapted to hii 
cireuin.stances and wants. lie sees that the leading pro- 
perty of one breed of cattle is to furnish the lai:gest 
<iuantity of milk for the food consumed; that of anoth- 
er, the largest quantity of butter; a third, the largest 
amount of fle.sh and fat. lie sees that no one breed com- 
bines all these i>ro]»erties in so high a degree as they are 
found ill ditferent breeds, and his selection must, thwe- 
fore, be nia<le according to what is to be the primary olv 

jeot, and with due regard to tlie adaptation of the stock 
to the situiition an<l climate. 

More eorrect ideas than have heretofore been enter- 
tained, now prevail in regard to the proper cunformstioa 
of animals. It wa<< early noticed by close observers, that 
there was a oorTesi>ondence between the sliope of srip 
mals an<l their style of motion. The horse, the deer, 
and the greyliound, were seen to run with great celer* 

i ity ; and on eoni{)iirison it was found that those animsli 
which most nearly resembled them in form, af^rosd^d 
nearest to them in speed. A knowledge of anatomy and 
of the priiu'iples of animal locomotion, has illustrated 
this; the motions of the animal machine are shown ts 

; be gov(jrned by ordinary mechanical laws. Understsad* 
ing these i>rinciplcs and laws, no man chooses the cart or 
dray horse to run a race, or puts the deer-like race-bons 
to heavy draft. The difference in action results mslDlj 
from different anatomical structure, based on the well- 
known mechanical laws, that speed and power aro sirti* 
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gonists, and that in proporUon as the one is gained Uie 
other ia diminiabad^ It is tnie, that this law, in its ap- 
pikationto animals, is sul^cct to some modification from 
what ia called neirons energy, bnt the principle of mo- 
tion ia unchanged. 

In regard to sheep, it is well understood that there Ls 
m great diver^ty of characteristics. Some breeds pro- 
duce wool approximating in fineness to the fur of the 
beaver, remarkable for its felting properties, and suscept- 
ible of being wrought into broadcloths of the finest le- 
aeHptions. Others produce rather hair tluin wool, the 
pile being destitute of felting properties, aud incapable, 
on this account, of forming fabrics of the same charac- 
ter as the former. Between these, there is every grade 
of quality produced by ditferent breeds, each adai)ted 
to a specific use. The long wool of the Leicester, Cots- 
wold, and Llnoolnahire, is as useful in its way, as the 
short and fine staple of the Merino, 

And so, too, in regard to other properties of the dif- 
ferent breeds, there is an adaptedness to different situa- 
tions and uses. Some are fitted fur fertile valleys and 
amooth, rich fields; others, of more natural activity and 
hardiness, to rougher pastures and more exposed dis- 
trictii. There is an equal variation, also, in the proper- 
ties of the different breeds for fattening, and the quality 
of their mutton. The Leicester, for instance, matures 
early, and tkttens easily ; bnt makes but a small propor- 
tion of lean to the fkt. The South-down is longer in 
trriving at maturity ; but has more muscle in proi)ortion 
to the fat, and afibrds mutton of a finer quality. The 
iCerino, in all its varieties, is valued chiefly for its wool ; 
at It 18 not ao much disposed to fiitten, and does not give 
to good a quality of meat as some of the British breeds. 

A knowledge of the peculiarities of the different breeds 
of animalSjhas led to their proper classification and adapta- 
tion to those purposes and situations to which they are best 
inited. This has been done in a striking manner in 
England, and is beginning to be most successfully adopted 
in our own country. Chicfiy within the present century, 
lereral of the most esteemed European breeds of horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, have been brought to 
thia country, and are now propagated here with ad van- 
tMigc. The introduction of the Merino sheep, alone, lias 
been an acquisition of inestimable value to the United 
8tates. Previous to 1801, these sheep were unknown 
here, and though they were for sometime opposed by the 
prejudices of our farmers, they ha?vc been extended over 
the whole country, and have for several years been the 

touroe of an annual revenue of many millions of dollars. 

»a* 

BAELirr AVD Malt. — Late experiments have settled 
the question at to the inferiority of malt to barley in 
feeding cattle. Barley in the process of malting loses 
about seven per cent, of highly nutritive substances, and 
tbntis its nutritive power diminished. But in malt there 
is a peculiar substance found, generated in the malting 
process, and of high solvent power, which greatly aids 
the digi^stion of other food, even when such malt is given 
ia small quantities. One-tenth part of the barley devo- 
ted to fec<iing stock may be used in the shape of malt. 
A small portion may be given, as a digestive, with dry 
tbod. A smaller portion still with moist food, like po- 
tatoct, may bo given : the digestion will thus be improved, 
t&d tlie health of the animal insured ; while even in man 
tlie mastication of a little malt after meals would con- 
tribute to the digestive process. — Lecture on the pro- 
periiet of Food. 



The Ponuit of Knowledi^e mider Difficultlet* 

Am ALTTicAL Labosatost, Yalk Collsgx, 1 
Aew.Nav«Hy Conn., Jam. 27, 1851. / 

Messrs. Editors— I place the above sentence at the 
head of my jAge, as the sulyect of the present letter. 
It is one which I have somewhere seen illustrated in a 
humorous manner that has often served to recall it to re- 
membrance, and to provoke a smile, when otherwise the 
feeling excited might almost liavc been of a melancholy 
character. Within the past few years, or since my main 
object has been to promote the advancement of improved 
agriculture, the " pursuit of knowledge under diflicul. 
ties" has frequently arrested my attention. It has been 
exemplified in the shape of some worthy farmer, old or 
young, who has turned away from his plow and team 
for awhile, and is toiling manftilly to climo some steep 
scientific hill, or painfully striving to fathom an obscure 
valley of learning which has suddenly opened in his way. 
No toil in the field under the glowing heat of harvest 
has ever exhausted the sturdy frame, as have these in- 
tellectual ertbrts and struggles; the venturesome agri- 
culturist has left the region of facts and substantials, 
and has penetrated into a land where all is unknown j 
now half stifled by ammonia, with an occasional whiff* 
of other highly nitrogenous bodies, he labors on toward, 
as he fancies, some glimpses of certamty, but just as he 
plants his foot firmly, is overwhelmed by a cloud of 
ashes in the form of inorganic manures. He plunges for 
relief into an open drain, but soon finds that he must 
submit to the compression of a pipe tile, and perhaps be 
employed in irrigation. His hah: stands on end as ho 
peruses even the names, of the awful substances which 
are described as constituting what he has heretofore 
looked upon as simpk? tumeps and potatoes, and his own 
respiration becomes impeded as he thinks of the com. 
bustion that is going on in the lungs, and the transforma* 
tions in the stomachs of his friends and neighbors, after 
one of th'jse hearty meals that he has so unthinkingly 
sliared with them before. 

But these are only a tithe of the diflficulties which 
beset the daring individual who strays away ft>om the 
old track. He studies and perplexes himself over a 
theory or principle till he has become confident that he 
sees through it completely, and prepares to put it in 
practice^ he is full of the subject, and even imparts his 
expected success to his incredulous acquaintances ; but 
alas for his confidence, some other writer comes forth 
with his views upon the same topic, and very probably 
contradicts point blank all that the first one wrote, and 
leaving the unhappy farmer in a state of doubt and iter- 
plexity that is truly distressing. But perhaps he is a 
man not easily disheartened, and turns to some other 
taking theoretical proposition, — here he has at last found 
what must be correct, and now he is to reap the reward 
of his superior skill in opening this new way to wealth ; 
unfortunately however, he very probably finds once 
more upon actual trial, that even scientific men are 
fallible ; the crops that were to grow on a particular kind 
of food, most obstinately refuse to flourish at all ; the 
chemically prepared fodder proves distasteful to the 
unscientific tastes of his animals, or if they do continue 
to eat, they utterly refuse to grow fat upon it. except 
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it an expense which makes their old food cheap in com- 
i>arison. 

The unlucky martyr to science, or to pretended science, 
finally gives up in despair, and henceforth settles down 
into a most determined opponent of carbon, nitrogen, 
silica and potash -, they may do for those who have op- 
portunity to know what they really are, but for him they 
are a kind of phantoms conjured up by book writers, to 
haunt the repose of honest, straight forward farmers. 

Our friend after all, however, has yet perhai>9 a species 
of lingering desire towards science j he has bolted once 
from the old courses, and finds it hard to jog on in the 
beaten track as before. Suddenly he receives a new 
illumuiation — it is all clear now — the difliculty has been 
that he did not comprehend all of these scientific terms 
and explanations sufficiently well to know exactly what he 
was doing, and an agricultural school is therefore evident- 
ly the thing that is needed; here he is told, everything 
will be taught for nothing; the farmer will be a chemist, 
veterinary surgeon, physiologist, geologist, &c. &c., all 
in a few weeks, and will be able to exaniiuu and investi- 
gate for hunself without any foreign aid. These ene- 
mies with hard names, will at last be brought under the 
farmer's power ; he need only go to this workshop of 
science, and he will be turned out in a few weeks com- 
pletely armed at all points. lie will have a full com- 
mission to torture nature, and compel her answers to 
every question. He can retuni from his day's work, and 
in place of toasting ajjples and cracking nuts as of old, 
will cook his own soils over his own fire, and separate 
all of their i)arts just as easily as cut a tumep into slices. 
Farmers will meet together in the evening, not to talk 
as now, about the markets, but to comimre the proiwr- 
ties of their acids and alkalies, to speculate uiK>n some 
new theories of vegetable physiology, and to wax warm 
in discussing the relative merits of phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids. The agricultural school is to be the grand 
panacea for all difficulties and complaints incident to the 
pursuit of agriculture; when it is established, we shall 
have no more poor crops, no more unthrifty animals, 
no more worn out land ; the great problem of giving 
everybody everything, seems at length likely to meet 
with a solution. Thus our friend, whom we have fol- 
lowed through a portion of his trials, seems likely at 
last to arrive at a satisfactory end of his labors, and to 
have pursued knowledge through difficulties, until in 
his own estimation at least, he has fairly caught it. 

For my own part, I am by no means certain that he 
has entirely succeeded, — that is in such a sense as he 
himself considers ; my belief is that this school from 
which he hoi)es so much, will in its turn disappoint his 
expectations, as they have been so o.ten disappointed 
before. He will find that even after he has graduated 
with all the honors, that crops will still go wrong, that 
manures will fail , and that he often meets with questions 
which all of his science is incompetent to answer ; his very 
calves and pigs will propound puzzles of the most per- 
plexing character, which neither his laboratory nor his 
books can solve^ 

But it will not answer to leave our friend in this con- 
dition. An interest in the object of his pursuit prompts 
us to offer, if possible, some alleviation to this final dis- 
appointment. 



All must now see what I mean, when I speak of the 
fiurmer's '^ pursuit of knowledge underdifficulties," and 
although the nature of his trials may provoke a smUe, 
yet they are real, and in their conBCi^uences, moreover, 
are fraught with matter of deep import to the prosperi- 
ty of our country. Since it is becoming popular to ex- 
alt science in its applications to agriculture, this depart- 
ment has been seized upon by many incompetent men. 
Between those who are really scientific authorities and 
those who are not, the farmer cannot distinguish; sin- 
eerely desirous to learn, he commits himself blindly to 
the guidance of the nearest or first guide that is avails- 
able, or that offers, and frequently suffera severely in 
consequence. 

First, a quack propounds to him a false bnt dazzling 
picture of success ; then some misguided enthusiast car- 
ries him forward to still wilder plans, and if a man of 
sense and really good acquirements, ventures to contra- 
dict either, it is at the ruk of losing his reputation and 
standing among those who look at him as only oi^ a level 
with his ignorant opponents, and who consider all scien- 
tific, that bear the name or assume it. 

The farmer is overwhelmed with new theeries, each 
more valuable than all of its predecessors; now he is to 
use one kind of manure, and neglect all others^ next be 
learns that this first is of no use, but that another is in- 
fallible ; one writer says that open fields and deep plow- 
ing are cardinal points in the rules of the good husband- 
man, but a second assures his reader that if he can shade 
his land enough he need care for little more. What is 
to be done? Every man of sense becomes, after a time, 
disgusted with these contradictious, and retires in utter 
despair of obtaimug the knowledge which he really de- 
sires. The editors of our agricultural papers are not 
free from blame in this state of things; many of them 
publish, either from ignorance, or want of independence, 
every mass of crude notions that is sent them, and thus 
help to confuse, still more efifectually, the plain seeker 
after truth. 

And now they have seized upon the last hope of the 
farmer, the agricultural schools, and are doing every- 
thing that can be done to dishearten and discourage their 
true and rational friends. I liave not done justice at 
all to the ludicrous and absurd plans that are proposed, 
and the exi>ectations held forth to our agriculturists. 

These schools instead of being as they should be, places 
where thu simple truth might be taught without lear 
or favor by really comiMiteut men, — places where 
the farmers might learn the great principles of their pro- 
fession without being confused and confounded by half 
a score of contradictory theories, are to make thorough- 
ly scientific men of all that even put a head or a hand 
within their gates, and the farmer's boy in a few weeks, 
is to do what men with hard study cannot accomplish 
in less than years. I do trust that we are not, in ad- 
dition to our present obstacles in the way of safe and 
certain progress, to be overrun with half educated 
chemists, mineralogists, and pretenders to science, as 
graduates from such schools. Better by fiu* not have 
them at all, than on such a plan as will add to the many 
difficulties and perplexities which the earnest inqnlrer 
after knowledge is now obliged to encounter. Tout 

truly, JOHH P. NORTOH. 
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Of Plows and Plowing. 



oms OT THE Cultivator — When I began farming, 
, tbat my lands had never been plowed over four 
inches deep. By long use of the plow, and the 
»ted pressure of the cattle's feet in furrows of 
>th, a hard crust or pan had been formed, through 
ibe roots of the grasses and other crops did not 
ite. IVot being able by my own reflections to dis- 
ny good reason why the roots of my crops should 
Ined within so narrow limits, and finding that the 
•d authorities in agriculture almost invariably re- 
nded deeper plowing, I resolved at once to give 
ps a greater range of pasture. Each field, in its 
T order, was accordingly broken up six inches 
The additional soil thus brought to the surface 
lowed to remain there, subject to the infiuenccs 
atmosphere, and of good cultivation. When the 
rere ready for the next rotation, I found the roots 
had extended just as low as I had plowed. 



lat, to all appearance, the soil was of uniform 
' to the depth of six inches. This state of things 
I me so well that I determined to plow still deep- 
1 the fields were accordingly broken up seven in- 
»«p. It is true, the appearance of the surface of 
•crted furrows was rather suspicious and forbid- 
but I had hopes that the agents that had operated 
lly before would act favorably again. They did 
1 the crops were satisfactorily increased At the 
>r the next rotation, I found the grass-roots had 
ited and formed themselves into net-work just 
as I had plowed. I had now become well satis- 
at deep plowing was better for me than shallow 
g; and I have accordingly been slowly but con- 
• deepening the soil, until portions of the fields 
furrow nine inches dcopj and as many grass-roots 
w be seen at this depth as were formerly seen at 
3th of six inches. The crops are good ; for their 
an now strike deep, and expand, and luxuriate, 



and gather up nourishment, in formerly forbidden 
boundaries. 

I think it may be said, generally, that deep plowing 
should be the rule, and shallow plowing the exception. 
It is true, that some soils may never, under any circum* 
stances, bear as deep a furrow as others; then, again, 
where the surface soil is by nature very thin, and the 
subsoil is very poor, the process of creating a fertile soil 
eight inches in depth is a work of time, patience, and 
skill; and though it be the work of a life-time, it may 
yet be a very profitable work. But the soil of by fiir a 
majority of our farms may be deepened an inch or so at 
a time, if accompanied by liberal manurings and good 
cultivation. In other words, a suitable range for the 
roots of our crops may be obtained in a few years. In 
no case, however, should the surface plow be plunged 
into a poor subsoil at hap-hazard. 

As soon as I was ready to turn sod-furrows seven 
inches deep, my plows began to be troubled to carry 
themselves erect and do as good work as at six inches 
deep. At eight inches deep they did not do nice work, 
and at nine inches deep they could not work at all, un- 
til I added some contrivances of my own. 

About a year ago, I called upon Messrs. Rugoles, 
NouRSE, Mason & Co., and upon stating the diflSculties I 
had experienced with my plows,they remarked that there 
was quite a growing demand for plows for deep work ; and 
they at once evinced a most commendable readiness to 
undertake such a series of experiments, regardless of 
expense, as should enable them to supply, in the best 
manner , this demand of an advancing agriculture. They 
made a plow that gave me satisfaction, for it could turn 
a furrow a foot deep, and it did not choke under the 
beam. The making and trial of this plow suggested 
further improvements, and these in turn led to others. 
The various experimental trials may be summarily stated 
as follows: 

1 . To make a plow to turn furrows ten to twelve inches 
deep, and to turn them without choking under the beam. 
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2. To auke a plow to turn deep furroKs, requiring the 
leMt pncUcable width in proportioD to tliedeplboffur- 



8. To nuke a plow to tnrn deep narrow ftirrows.snd to 
tDin them on so euj- a line or Iranall as to prevent 
breaks In the f\nTOW-Bhce. 

i. To make a plow to turn deep narrow rurrows on 
the eariext practicalde tviat, and to lighten the draoght 
of the plow wheneTeT it could be done without detri- 
ment to the beat work. 

G. To make a acrlcs of diei of plows for turn ng Bat 
finTOWB, seren, nine, and twelve inchei deep, each plow 
proportloDatelj combining the above spcclflcat ooii 

The eiperimental trials also led to the prodoc- 
tioD of two sizes of plows for adhesive soils, la]r 
lag lapped furrows at an angle of 45" i and two 
^ea of plows for tsraiag' stubble furrows- 
Fig. 1, represents a furrow, side elevation of the 
Mo. 72, or smallest sbe of the new flat-furro v 
plovrs, and flg. 2, a horiiootal plan of the enn e 
In considering the remarks I offbi cpon the ^o 
72 plow, it will be borne in miud that plow N 
73, for furrows nine inches deep, and plow No. 74 
for furrons twelve inches deep, each poss(.-ss the 
same general fonn and working propertios of No 
72. They are each coiistrnct«d npon the princi 
(dee of an ingenious scale, the lines of which aa 
applied to the inonld.boards of the three idovrs 
are relatively the same throoghont. 

Fig. I, represents the handles as long aod 
raking, which givcs the plowman a powcrfnl lo 
verage, and ui easy and accurate control of 
the Implement ; the bcnm is high, uod arches 
well over the coulter, to permit loo«e grass' 
or other loose matters to pass off, and the 
plow to swim clear ; the coulter is consequent- 

Ij long, and is made wholly of steel, to give it the requisite stifloess; tlie 
wheel, or roller is nine inches !n diameter, (o prevent laboring and creaking 
on the axis, and it is set nnder the Iteam , experiments the paat 
^catii^ that a wheel on the aide of the beam gives the plow an unsteady 
movement; a wrench accompanies the plow, adapted to the adjustment of 
the coulter, roller, clevis, be.) the drat\ rod is stiort, connecting with the 
Learn forward of the coulter, in order to preserve the space nnder the 
beam in that region entire; the quadrant or clevis attached at the cttd 
of the beam, through the bolt of which the draft-rod passes, is adapt- 
ed to give the plow any dcKircd landing or tarlhtng; 
the mould-board is long, the line of transit over it for 
the ruiTOW.glice, Is easy, giving the slice a long, easy, 
and equal curvature thro\ighout- 

Fig, 2, shows the inclination of tfie land-side, and the 
coulter has a corresponding tnctinntion. Fig. 2 also 
shows the position of the beam over the body of (he 
plow- The share and lower ports of the mould-board 
are narrow, and the mould-board is high, to adapt the 
plow to deep, narrow work. The share Is long, with a 
raking cut, which gives it an easy entrance into the 
ground. 

Fig, 3, represents pretty well the movement of a f^ir. 
row-slice 7 Inches deep and 11 Irchcs wide, over the 
mould-board of this plow, and its final position fttler 
leaving the plow. The easy tran.iit and the equal fieiture 
of the slice, are noticablc- By means of the inclined 



land-side and coulter, the dice it cut off the land npoa 
a l>evel, which very much fkcilitates Its dropping in snug- 
ly beside the prcvionsly tnmed slice. It will be observ- 
ed that the width of cut made by the share issudiista 
leave a good hinge oncnt, npon which the fnrrow holds 
its proper portion at the bottom, while the top is de. 
scribing a qnarter of a circle to reach the perpendicnlii 
position, at which porition the plow has ripped off lbs 
hinge. If the slice were cut entirely offbj the ihaie,il 
would be apt to push oST at the bottom so far as to iJd 
of be ng turned over to its proper position — in other 
words a wider fnriow would need to he taken to tan 




Pig 6 

Fig 1 shows that, theotetically, a flumr ant riia^ 
fVom the land will shut in bealde the provlondy tnntd 
ftirrow. The f^irrow slice, c, d, e, f, b ml stiallU 
down at a, b, and rtsing on Uie corner •, M a phot, > 
describes a quarter circle, b, d, and then eb^cinfltof 
as a i>iTot, it describes another quarter drtde, c, g, ul 
shnis In snugly beside the previoua Ihrrvw, K, ft, t, ^ 
But in practice it Is ^fflcalt to make tbefterromdoM; 
they arc very apt to ride on the conters, ta iiipitaat^ 
by Fig. 5. With anincllned land-side, and s heTU^ot 
lYom the land, this practical diffienlty Is avoided. 

Fig. 6 represents the movement of the tairmrJtv 
ovur an imperfect mould-board. It will he obwrvedlW 
the plow IB too wideoQ the bottom to take anairowllv- 
row, and if the attempt Is made to tnra ■ 11 Inch taiNW, 
there Is no hinge left for It to torn on. The moald-hcnl 
is to ihort, and wings over K exoearirely, tl«ttt•<k^ 
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ftK.ilicc Is cramped into an nonatunil 
I bkcUy broken. The plow Is also too low ercrj way 
IT a seven-lnell fUirow, and is completely buried. We 
jid In practice tb&t mch plows can only he kept erect in 
nmrm aeren inche* deep, liy constant, laborious cxcr- 
ioa «B the part or tlte plownmn ; that they have a con- 
Unt tcDdency to ride the fVirrow at the point where the 
oentd-board wings over so much ; that the heel of tlie 
and-ride aole Is lifted an Inch or two from its proper lo- 
rd fontlon la the furrow-diannel, and that the plow in- 
Sne* TCTymichtoninoD the point of the share. JLiny 
if ottr Ameriean plows are too wide on the bottom fur 
iifrow ftiTTOWi, loo low in the mould-boBrd for deep 
'uin >w i > (or ftiirowB Mven inches deep,) too short for 
.aratng aaj Airrowi perf^tly, and too Dosteady in their 

niiato0«Bnwn enitota with onr 
'anMn 1* flawing, to itrlTe to get over 
he gnatM poiriUe breadth of land in 
k day, wftbont regard to the best work. 
rh« I Wrr owi ar« too shallow, and they 
oc cut ■# wbk as the plow can posd- 
ily torn then, and often even wider, 
be detdeney In tha plow being made 
ip bj the foot of the plowman, or else 
17 the " cut and eorer system ;" aod 
his lires the plow a very nnaleady ae- 
lOD ; tbe (brrowi are very crooked and 
iBeven ; tbey do oat match together at 
.11 well ; tho plowman raves and scalds 
Dd whlpsi he aaanme* all sorts of atti. 
ndea, tike team Is chafed and fretted, 
Old the whole matter is wrong. It is 
nnch harder work both for man and 
earn to plow bo, than it is to take nice, 
<lra!ght, QDiform Airrow*. But thla ts not all tho evil, 
rho Implements that follow the plow cannot do their 
worfc hair so etrecllvely ni they would do if the plowing 
had been accarate and nice, — laueh less can they do 
vbat ihonid have been done by the plow. There Is no 



work in the whole round of husbandry that more de- 
mands the excrcL^ of patience, precision and skill, than 
that of plowing, — none, where, by the eiercise of these 
qualities, tlic farmer receives a better resvard. That 
old worthy, Jethro Tull, in his honest enthusiasm used 
to say, that if laud were thoroughly pulverised, maaore 
would not be needed. He staled the case pretty strong- 
ly; but it is not stating it too strongly to say, that how- 
ever well land may be manured, the crops it is capabU 
of producing tvill not be obtained, unless it is welt pnl- 
veriscd — unless it iu reduced to that state of tilth that 
permits a free circulation of air and moisture through 
it. Kot the thick heavy clods, but rather the finely 
pulverised particles form the active portions of the soil. 
In whatever light, then, we view the matter, thorough 
puivcrixation should be the aim of the (krmer. Dtip 





narrate farro«-s are the best foundation for fine tlllh. 
If the plow has failed to prepare this foundation In the 
be<>t manner, no implement fuUowing in the CDltlvatiOD 
can supply the deflclcncy. 
Fig. 7 represcnls a laud-side elevation, and flg. 8 a 
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pUn of Blutible plow, No. 87. There is a larger mzc, 
No. S8, adapted to decpor work tlLsn the plow liiTC rep- 
resented. The 3urCiee-line, Fig. 7, »1ioks Ihe position 
of this plow in a seven inoli furrow. Tlic handles are 
of good length, though shorter lliau those of the No. 
72 plow; the beam is high and arching) it is mounted 
with a short draft-rod and a dial-clovis, adapted to give 
the plow a wide rai^e.bolh in landing aaA earthing. 
The perpendicular height (Vora the tuae-linc to tlic under 
side of the beam, imnieditttclj- forward of tlic standard, 
is seyenteen inches, which enables the plow to make its 
way Bmong rank stubble, corn-stalks, &c,, without 
choking. The fln-cutter is an excellent point ia this 
plow. By making an easy, clean cut 
from the land, the furrow is not en- ■ ~ 

cambered with clods of earth rolling 
down fVom the hwd-^c, as thry arc 
apt to do where the furrow is torn 
from the land by the breast of the 
plow. The fln-ciillcr also lightens 
the draught of the plow. Fig. 6 
■bows the form of the mould -board, 
the position of the beam over it, and 
the position of the land-side. 

fig. 9 is a pretty good reiircseiita- 
tlou o." the work of this plow in stub- 
ble or old laud. It is noticeable tliat 
the furrows are nicety laid for the re- 
ception of the seed-grain; that the 
fUrrow-sUce is all taken np and forced 
OTCr to an inverted position and there 
it stays; and that the furrow clmund 
is entirely cleaned out for the reception of tho neit 
furrow. It is impossibW, however, to represent these 
practical matters eisclly, on paper; wc can only repre- 
sept them generally. 

F^. 10 represents the work of an approved sward 
plorf, in stubble furrows. It is not broad aiul full 
enough at the heel to clean out the furrow>chanacl. 



Then, too, after tho furrow-slice bas teacbcd the per- 
pendicular position, there is not force onongb in tin 
mould-hoard to compel the slice to go over to iti pi^er 
place, and as there is not cohesion enough in the diM 
to hold it logclhcr, a portion rolls one way, and a por- 
tion the other- Tlie centre of the fuirow on to^a 
therefore tho highest, the furrow -cbanuri b half flUcJ 
up, and the work generally nil] not compare witL tlut 
done by the stubble plow No. 37. The atnbble plo* 
No. 37, would not make nice work in sward-AirTDwii it 
wonld break them too mnch. 

Fig. 11 represents an elevation and Fig, 12 « plurf 
the new snard plow for moist adheoire Mils, inwie b 




another size, for f^irrows nine Inches deep, oftlMaM 
general form and proportions with the ono here repre- 
sented. The handles, Fig. 11, are long and nkiig, tbi 
beam is high, giving a space of MTentecu Inches forwi 
of the coulter, and Ihe plow Is monnted with s Seotcb 
clerii, the adjustment for tarthiag beUig r o pr it iilediB 
Fig. 11, and that for landing hi Fig. 12. Tbe cnienl 
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>f the mould-board is very well represented in 
The ahare is narrow, the wedge-power great, 

back part of the mould-board is adapted to 
e farrow-slice exactly at an angle of 45^ before 

it. The land-side is perpendicular, and the 
stands in a range with it. 
nsidering the form and proportions of a plow 
apted to the working of stiff heavy soils, Messrs. 
M. & Co., have thought that plow the best that 
'* a i>erfectly rectangular furrow, whose depth is 
Idth as two is to three, and lay it at an angle of 
Dhe plows for stiff lands that they now offer the 
are adapted to work as above specified. They 
e the best working properties of the celebrated 
plow inycnted by Small, with the lightness and 
ess of the American plow. The lines of the scale 
hich these mould-boards are fashioned, give the 
boards a slight convexity of surface, which is 
red an advantage in the working of tenacious, 
ling soils ; but the lines may be varied to straight 
r medium soils, or to concave lines for light sandy 
The line of transit for the upper edge of the 
•slice, is adapted to the delivery of the slice with 
roken crest. The mould-board presents a uni- 
esistance to the furrow-slice, and will brighten 
ily over the entire surface, however tenacious the 
y be. 

18 represents the action of this plow in furrows 
aches deep by ten inches wide. The plow enters 
and Tcry easily, a good hinge is preserved upon 
:o raise the furrow-slice to its perpendicular posi- 
te back part of the mould-board lays the slice at 
e of 45^ before leaving it, and the two exposed 
r the slice are of equal breadth, — ^namely, seven 

14 represents the action of a plow unadapted to 
proper lapped ftirrows. The plow is so wide upon 
torn as to require a width of furrow-slice of at 
reive inches, and yet it cannot go more than seven 
deep, — indeed it can hardly do that, without 
Qg over to the left or land badly, and it cramps 
»akfl the slice very much. But the slices are of 
1 proportions. The width is too much for the 
and, consequently, so flat a surface is formed, 
the f^irrows are to lie exposed for some time to 
&ther, and if the soil be a stiff adhesive clay, it 
a together and bake so much as to render the 
quite inoperative, and but a shallow seed-bed 
raised. The spaces underneath the furrows are 
Ml low, and they will be apt to fill with soil, 
will prevent a proper circulation of air, and a 
ssage of surperfluous moisture, and the surface 
apt to be wet and heavy, 
triangles, abc, eigf Fig. 13, are of eqiud sides, 
3 angles, b, f, are angles of 45^. The triangles 
Im, Fig. 14, are of unequal sides, and the 
i, k, are angles of only 86^. If we sup- 
scries of sections of these 7 by 10 and 7 by 12 
•slices, each extended to ten rods, for instance, in 
and that they are one inch thick, we shall find 
calculation of the aggregate exposed surfkce of 
lat the fUrrow sections, 7 by 10, of equal fUces, 
xpoBod 2791 inches of surface to the air, while 



the sections, 7 by 12, of unequal flftces, have exposed 
but 2722 inches; and any one who chooses to extend the 
calculation and comparison to an acre of ground, will 
find the balance to be very much In iSnvor of the slices 
represented in Fig. 18. A like comparison of rectangu- 
lar furrow-slices, whose depth is to their width as two is 
to three, and which are laid at an inclination of 46^, 
with furrow-slices of any other form, or proportions, that 
are practicable to be laid, will be found to result in &vor 
of those first-named ; — indeed it can be shown that no 
furrow-slices but rectangular ones, whose depth is equal 
to two-thirds their width, can be laid at an inclination 
of 45^ ; and since it can be proved that rectangular fur- 
row-slices, whose depth is equal to two-thirds thehr 
width, and which are laid at 45*^, present the greatest 
surface to the ameliorating action of the atmosphere ; 
and since it can also be proved that such furrow-slices 
present In their projecting angles the greatest cubical 
contents of soil for the harrow to operate on, in raising 
a fine, deep tilth, or seed-bed, and that such furrow- 
slices have the best spaces for the circulation of air, and 
the passage of water, underneath them, — ^we may con- 
clude that all plows, for laying lapped-furrows in heavy 
adhesive soils, are absolutely faulty in just so far as they 
fail to cut rectangular furrows, whose depth is to their 
width as two is to three, and to lay them at an inclina- 
tion of 45^. 1 would give unerrmg mathematical de- 
monstration of these points, were it not that I should be 
extending an article already too long. 

1 intended, Messrs. Editors, to have said something 
about the importance of each radical improyement in the 
plow, in increasing actually the wealth of the country , not 
only directly by the increased crops to be derived from 
improved plowing, and the direct saving of expense in 
doing the work, (a good plow, saving time and labor,) 
but, indirectly, by exciting in the fkrmer's mind a new 
degree of pride and ambition to farm it better every way. 
But my article is already too long, and 1 forbear. F. 
UoLBROOK. Brattleborough. Jan, 29, 1851. 

Cljf jPnttiriiltiiral Dfjmrtmtiit. 

COMDUCTED BT J. J. THOXAS, MACXDOH, H. T. 

m 
Inquiries and Answen* 

Mr. Editor — Will you please name a list of early 
bearing varieties of the apple of the different season8?(l.) 
There are reports in circulation in the West that the 
Northern Spy is subject to the bitter rot, which, though 
I have utterly doubted, I should like the certainty of? 
(2.) Does the Red Canada compare in value, both tree 
and fVuit, with the Esopus Spitzenburgh? (3.) In apply- 
ing salt to kill the large white grub, should it be left on 
the surface or plowed in? (4.) What is the best Book 
on Soils, and the general relations of Greology to Agri- 
culture? (5.) F. K. P. Delevan, Wis. 

(1.) Early Red Margaret, Red Astrachan, Sops of 
Wine, Drap d'Or, Late Strawberry, Hawthomdean, 
Fall Orange, Dutchess of Oldenburgh, Dyer, Porter, 
Summer Sweet Paradise, Bullock's Pippin, Wine Ap- 
ple, Downton Pippin, Baldwin, Williamson, Jonathan. 
The following usually begin to bear early, but produce 
rather thin crops for the first few years: — ^Early Harvest 
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Gravenstein, Rhode Iriand Greening, Tallman Sweet- 

log. 

(2.) Like many others of our finest apples, it is some- 
times very slightly affected, but on the whole few are 
more free from the bitter-rot, so far as yet tried. 

(3.) If compelled to choo'ic between them, we should 
take the Red Canada. Its flavor Is more agreeable, 
though scarcely so rich as the Spitzenburgh j and al- 
though a slender grower, bears better. 

(4.) We have no knowledge on the rcpellmg influence 
of salt on this grub. If it has a cuticle like that of the 
cabbage-grub, salt cannot affect it much, as some years 
ago in an experiment to save the cabbages, it was found 
after having eaten its fill, to be reposing unhurt in the 
bed of salt encircling the plant, with all the indifference 
of a philosopher. 

(6.) Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 



FauiT Trees To Supply a Family.-—" How many 
trees, and in what proportion for the different kinds, 
would be a fair number to supply a family of ordinary 
size, with a good supply of fruit?" P. W. 

This is a question which admits of a great many an- 
swers, as the domestic habits of a family, nature of the 
locality, soil, treatment, &c., may vary. But taking 
the different circumstances at a fair average, and admit- 
ting that good cultivation is to be given, one hundred 
trees ought to be sufficient. With carelessness or inat- 
tention, two hundred might not be enough. 

A family should be supplied with fresh fruit through- 
out the whole yearly circle, and therefore there should 
be a large proportion of long-keepcrs, which are only 
to be found among the i>ears and apples. If the varie- 
ties are well selected, and with a proper distribution for 
a succession in ripening, the following numbers of each 
would probably effect the desired purpose as well as 

any: 

80 apple trees, 

20 pear trees, 

12 peach trees, 

10 cherry trees, 

10 plum trees, 

apricots, 

4 nectarines, 

5 quinces, 

3 graiKJ vines. 
If, in addition to the above, a few square rods were 
occupied with strawberries, raspberries, and currants, 
they would afford a good supply of most grate(\il delica- 
cies through the first half of summer. 



Mice.— A correspondent wishes to know the best way 
to protect trees which have been J aid-in in quantities 
for the winter, from the mice. After trying various 
modes, the following has i)roved best— set the trees in 
an upright or perpendicular position, cither on the sur- 
face of the ground or in a slight hollow, and then bank 
up round the stems on all sides. The mice will never 
climb the sides of a steep mound of fresh earth, and the 
trees will be safe. Where trees are annually to be thus 
preserved , a bed of peat drawn on purpose will enable 
the workman, from its lightness, to cover the roots in a 
fourth part of the time req\iired with common soil. 



Westem Horticiiltual BeTiew* 

Kg American city is advmndiig mon rapidly towarii 
maturity in horticultural knowledge and enterpriBe, thn 
the metropolis of the Ohio Valley. An index to Udi 
progress is furnished by Dr. Wabdem's excellent Horti* 
cultural Review, published at that place. Judging ttm 
the second number, the only one teen, it miut stand In 
the first rank of periodicals of its kind. The pmenl 
number is largely occupied with a well inrepared snd 
minute account of the late rich and varied exhibition of 
the Cmcinnati Ilorticultural Society, anditalBoeonttiBi 
several valuable original articles from the editor sod 
correspondents. Although particnlarly adapted to tin 
region of the west, it cannot fkil to prore interestlogto 
amateurs in all parts of the country. Ita mechaBieil 
execution is in keeping with its general character, o^ 
hibiting much neatness and taste. 

A few pomological notes, derived fVom its pages, mty 
prove interesting: 

Diana Grape.— It appears that the Diana Gnpe, 
classed by many eastern cultivators as the best Amerieu 
variety, is not regarded with great ftiTor by CinchmiAi 
pomologists. In common with " forty others," the 
editor renders his condemnation of this sort, when con- 
pared with the rich and melting Catawba, as It becomes 
when ripened under the hotter suns of sonthem OUo, 
and thus far exceeding in quality the same Catswbs as 
usually ripened in the eastern and more northern Ststes. 
He therefore recommends his friends not to purchue 
too largely — or to purchase the Catawba, already lo 
well proved in that region, " of which they can procure 
one thousand roots, instead of one, ibr their five doDsr 
bill''— one year Catawbas having been actually sold ee 
low in some instances, where It is cultivated so largely. 
Kentucky Apples. — Among those highly commend- 
ed, are the Bohanon, a delicious, yellow, autumn H^ple, 
ripening at the close of summer in Kentucky; the Fill 
Queen, known also as the Horse Apple, a mid-antUBB 
fruit; and Pryor's Red and Rawle's Janet— " neithff 
of the two latter," it is observed, <* appear to be known 
in the eastern States." Pryor's Red has repeatedly 
ft-uited in Western New York, where it proves tobes 
fine apple, but much smaller in size and less reddeped 
than the Kentucky specimens, and considerably resem- 
bles in quality and flavor the Westfleld SeeknoAirther. 
Saving the Peach Crop.— It often happens thit 
throughout the Ohio valley, the peach crop is destroyed 
by the frosts of spring, after the warm weather hM 
rendered it liable to the disaster by an early growth. A 
correspondent mentions the case of several young petdi 
trees which were incidentally severely root pruned, by 
digging a grape border within two feet of the trees, the 
buds of which did not burst until a week after those in 
orchards. He therefore proposes root prunfaig si • 
security against this destruction. Further north snd 
east, where the peach crop when it fltils is nearly alwiyi 
destroyed by the intense fVost of whiter, this remedy 
will perhaps be of less importance. 






•%• 



The Chaumontel Pear. — ^The editor of the GeoeiM 
Farmer, who has given this pear considerable trial, snd 
who considers it equal to any early winter variety, ststei 
that it will not succeed in the latitude of Rodheirter, 
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on dry, warm, and rich soils. With neglected 
f the fruit is not worth gathering. The tree hears 
>ii]]g, and ripens with as little care as &11 pippins. 

■ # « 

Insect on the Yerbena* 

ftct from a letter of David Thomas, dated 12 mo. 
r— " Last winter we had a few Yerhenas of great 
f in pots; hat all perished except two. Those 
q;»riDg were planted out in a bed of sand and 
^here they had grown the preceding summer 
nxoriantlyi but after a few weeks both perish- 
1 the mean time I had added to the same bed 
lendid ones which Luther Tucker had kindly sent 
n a few weeks, three of these also declined, and I 
ite discouraged. On taking them up, however, to 
m in another border, I found the main stems 
1 with a pale green aphis ! This discovery ex- 
: at once the bad condition of the plants ; and 
destroyed all that I could find, the Yerhenas 
beautifully into bloom towards the close of the 
The plant that remained in the bed was not in- 
ter these plants were potted, we found a few of 
us on each,* and now they will be regularly in- 
I. I presume there is nothing new in all this to 
srsonsashave the care of green-houses; but to 
iginners with house plants, the statement may 
jT be of some value." 

i^i^tii^ on Green-Sward in Hot-Beds* 

utiont for the more especial benefit of Market 
UTS. — In the forwarding of such plants in hot- 
s need to be subsequently transplanted, there is 
dvantage in the use of green-swards. They not 
ford a very natural nutriment to all plants, but 
low of subsequent removal with more facility and 
than by any other mode. They also admit of a 
retention in the seed-bed than by any other 

koiee and Preparation of Swards. — Choose a 
. plat in any old pasture or meadow where the 
;ood, and its texture sandy, or at least loamy ; 
clay sod ¥rill bake too much, and a coarse gravel 
too loose. Especial care also should be exer- 
1 avoiding quack grass and such perennial weeds 
en-rod, since it is found that the sprouting of such 
nthe hot-bed is a source of much trouble. With 
spade cut a line about six inches deep on the 
your plat of sward ground, and then another line 
tstant. Cut out the intervening space in squares, 
>n till you have the requisite number. An Irish- 
U cut as fkst as two or three can wheel away, 
ay be cut larger or smaller than one foot to suit 

circumstances, but long and extensive use has 
e at these dimensions as usually the best. Where 
re needed, and when they are cut a considerable 
; from the beds, they should be loaded upon a 

wagon, gras-sside down. I have been in the 
f using from three hundred to twelve hundred a 
' the last eight years. 

f ode of planting upon them. — ^Having arranged 
nure in your beds, and slightly covered it with 



earth, cover it with small pine hoards one foot square, 
disposed in regular rows. Pine is more durable tlian 
hemlock, and the knottiest hoards are best as well ai 
cheapest. In a bed thirteen feet by five and one half, I 
usually put five rows of twelve each. Lay a sod upon 
each board. Now place a small stick very accurately 
in the centre of each sod and then fill all the intervals 
with good garden earth, and make it all level. Then 
withdraw your sticks, one by one, making a hole in the 
center of each sod for your seed. Now sow and cover, 
and your bed is done. I have sometimes sowed my 
seeds thickly in loose earth in a hot-bed, and then sub- 
sequently set my plants, when small, upon my sods; 
but I do not like it so well. 

III.— Period of Planting y ifc, — This will depend on 
your after treatment. If you transfer your plants to 
the open ground, using perhaps only some little proteo- 
tlon against severe winds, you may here (at Utica) 
plant tomatoes about the first of April, melons of all 
kinds the 15th, and cucumbers and sununer squashes the 
twentieth. Your tomatoes may stand six weeks, i. e., 
to the middle of May ; or, if set a little wider apart, un^ 
t!f the first of June. Melons may safely remain six 
weeks, but cucumbers and sunmier squashes should 
never be left in the beds more than four weeks. 

If, however, you are willing to make small protected 
fruiting beds, you may venture to start all the above two 
or three weeks earlier than is there indicated. Such 
beds, however, will hardly pay a market man, especially 
if each of them should require hot manure at the bot- 
tom. This, however J for the amateur gardener, is a 
very certain and beautiful mode of securing early fruits 
of all the kinds noticed above. 

After the beds are up and once weeded, they will re- 
quire^ a little earth to be thrown from without, to earth 
up the plants. Thin early and do not force too fast, as 
this will make your plants succulent and tender, and cause 
them to grow beyond their proscribed bounds. The 
success of future removal will depend exceedingly <m 
their being stout, short-jointed plants, such as have had 
plenty of air, sun, and, of course, room, and have grown 
with only tolerable rapidity. 

lY. Transfer to the open ground, — To effect this 
cheaply and rapidly, where you have many plants, five 
hands are necessary. Having prepared your places, 
station one hand at the bed, three at the wheel-barrows, 
if the distance is considerable, and one at the new plat 
where they are to be set. Let the man in the bed cut 
carefully, with a broad carving knife between the hills, 
and lift them out one by one, board and all. Then wheel, 
or, if the distance is short, carry them by hand, care- 
fully to their new positions. Let the planter, having 
made his hill perfectly flat at the bottom and watered it, 
gently set in his plant, and carefully raising one side, 
withdraw the board, and draw up the earth. A warm 
damp day is best for transplanting; on such a day the 
plants if carefully removed, will scarcely wilt at all. It 
will be necessary, in most respects, to set boards up on 
the west, or northwest side of your rows, and also to 
have canvass covers, one yard square, to lay over each 
hill. Thus they will be protected from the cold winds 
that may be always expected to blow from the 20th of 
May to the l(Hh of June, as well as protected from an 
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kl heavy rain, which always hurts new set plants, 
3^rd them from the dew on cold nights which 
jry harmful. These boards and covers arc not 
ible, but they will, in a course of years, much 
in cover their expense. I have often removed 
lants with fruit us large as half dollars in entire 
But you can not thus remove melons and cn- 

■iod of Maturity. — If the foregoing operations 
Q conducted with tolerable care and success, 
x; able to cut cucumbers in eight or nine weeks 
seed, melons, of all sorts, in from sixteen to 
and tomatoes in fifteen or sixteen weeks. 
i«. — Do not ordinarily i>lant any thing between 
, as lettuce, radish and cabbages. They will be 
ake your bed too thick and close before they are 
ugh to draw. They may sometimes be safely 
lie front side of the bed. A large bed of plants 
,he foregoing plan seems to exhibit, for the first 
two, a great waste of ground, but long and 
pcricnce has convinced me that they should, 
! beginning, have all the ground. It may be 
fver to plant a few seeds, of the sort that con- 
cur bed, between, to serve as a dependance to 
ich hills as are destroyed by corn worms, &c. 
e first two weeks. 

hleness of this plan. — A market gardener may 
ake vegetables, cultivated on the foregoing plan, 
jfltable, even here (at Uticaj) although the 
; facility with which all these productions are 
rom IJew Jersey and Long Island, where they 
atcd by much cheaijcr modes, will in an iudif- 
bad season, render them otherwise, 
lers in the vicinity of cities, farther removed 
great thoroughfares would find it more profit- 
) man however should enter upon this i)lan on 
ale the first year, since there are too many 
tperations, a failure in any one of which would 
rhole prospect. 

in on a small scale should be prosecuted in every 
ble private garden. Thus cucumbers may al- 
ut quite cheaply by the 26th of June, tomatoes 
th of July, and melons in variety by the Ist 
t. C. E. G. Utica, Jan. 22, 1851. 
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Good and Bad Transplanting. 

Dose gives the following statement in the Michi- 
ler, for the purpose of showing the diflerence 
ibusing a young tree and treating it as its value 
•c requires: 

; twenty years since, I purchased and set out 
y apple trees. They were large thrifty trees, 

six years* growth, taken up with great care 
at in the ordinary way — that is, by digging a 
e, and if the roots were too long, by twisting 
ud or cutting them off with a shovel, throwing 
back and treading it down. About one-quarter 
'cs died j the balance gave me about a bushel 
lie fifth year after s^nting. 

two years ago, I set about the same number, 
years' growth ; none died, some bore last year, 
rear nearly all ; after thinning out to prevent 



the trees breaking, and what wu blown off by the windi, 
I gathered about two buaheli of fine applet. Hen, 
then was the difference in setting— one bnshel ft-om fiftj 
trees of eleven years' growth, and two bnshels from fifty 
trees of Ave years' growth." 

Great as were these advantages of carefol transplant- 
ing, still greater would be found the difference, by simi. 
larly contrasted experiments, between carefld, clean and 
mellow cultivation, and neglect, weeds and grass, for the 
first five years after transplanting. 

>•■ 

The two kinds of Ijandscape Gtademimgm 

We have never seen comprised within the space of a 

dozen full pages, a better contrast of the natural and 

artificial styles, than in these few words of Tccueemii: 

^' At Home, the dipt, dense evergreens, weather-stabed 

marbles, and humid alleys of the Villa Borghcse, do not 

win the imagination like the vast, uncaltivEted campagna. 

A fine English park, with smooth roads intersecting 

natural forests, is more truly beautiful than a parterre 

surrounded by fantastic patterns of box, or studded with 

bowers and temples, like the back scene of a play.'* 

*•« 

BoRROwiKQ iNO Credit. — A large portion of tlie ar- 
ticles which api)car in the Horticnltnrml department of 
the Cultivator, are extensively copied, often without SQj 
credit being given, and not nniVeqnentlj the credit fa 
accorded to other papers; and some have even gone lo 
far as very coolly to appropriate certain portions under 
their editorial heads, fully leaded, as original. This, 
however, is of little consequence to ns ; but we muat be 
allowed to object to receiving credit, as is sometimes the 
case, which we do not deserve. For example, a late 
number of Moore's Rural New Yorkek contains a 
copied article, ascribed to the Cultivator, giving as nev 
and raluabUj the old, twenty-times-exploded humbug, 
of raising fruit trees of dificrent sorts from cuttii^gs, by 

dipping the lower end in wax or tallow ! 

»«« 

The Spanish Chestnut — error coRBEcran. — ^In the 

Jan. number of this paper, *^ botanists" are represented 

by a mistake of the printer, as being '* snrprised and 

amused at the result" of impregnatinga sterile tree from 

a foreign source. Now as botanists are the last daa of 

men to feel any surprise of the kind, the reader will ns- 

derstand that the important word ** not" was omitted 

before the word *' surprised." 
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Best Sorts or the Pea. — K. G. Farsbe, of Palmyra, 

N. Y., an enterprising and skilful amateur cultivator, 

gives the following as the best out of ten selected kinds 

of the pea, obtained from Tuorburn of New- York. Tl» 

Early Emperor he regards as the best very early pea, 

and Hair's New Mammoth Dwarf Marrow, aa the 

largest, most productive, and richest pea of all. 

*^^ 

Protectinq IIalp-hardy Shrubs. — The following 
method is recommended by the Horticulturist. — ^Raise 
a small hillock of tan or charcoal or sand, round tbe 
trunk of the shrub, and turn a barrel over it. In order 
to admit a little light and air, raise the north side of the 
barrel a couple of inches, and put a stone under it. It if 
not the cold, but the sunshme after the cold, which d^ 
stroys half-hardy plants. 
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A Cold TineiT- 
The accorapdDyiJig engraving represents Hie Tinery 
' Philip S. Yam KENsasLAEa, Esq., a( Clinton Point, 
sr New Ilambiirgli, N. T. 'We irc inrormcd by Mr. 
:>WMHC, by nhom the account of this vinery was flret 
Tcn in the Horticultural, that it i» one of the Lest 
odels fur structures of tlils kmd, that hu has ever aeen. 

is described as foUoirB; — 

'■' The i?ngravLng shown, a gpan-roofcd houKC, 80 fcrt 
ng, 18 feet wide, and 14 feet high. Mr. Vas Bensse- 
IKK has den'ated fVom the unnal course, In placing it 
I a north-and-Bonth. in«t«ad of an east-and-west line ; 
td the result shows bow wiiiely, for lliia climate, as the 
nea on both sides are equally exposed tu the longest 
flnence of the sun, — enjoying it frOTn rising to setting] 
bile at the hottest time of dity they ari> all far less 
tely to be injured by any excess of heat than vines on 
le sanny side of a house facing directly south." 

"The house is built entirely of wofidj and wiiilc it 
u an cicecdingly light and iileasing cHecl, is at the 
ime lime very strong and durable. The view of the 
iterlor, given In the above engraving , (in which we 
kTc omitted a large portion of the vines, lo exhibit the 
>nitruction,) shows that the roof Issiipported by three 
iwii of ligiit posts, to which, in a very simple manner 
le efl'L'Ct of clnslcred colnmns is given. 

" The house rests on loeuat posts, which nro as durable 
la stone wall, while they offer no inipcdinicnt to the 
ee pMswgo of tlie roots of tbe vines through the border 
I the oiitfdde or in.<ride of tlic house. 
■• In the ventilation of tins vinery, Mr. Van Re!I8<>e- 
iKK has especially Improved un other ntmetures of tlie 
mc kind, wlilcli we have seen elsewhere. The cor- 
nt of air follows the sums course as u!>usl in houses 

this kind; that is. it enters at tbe openings in the low 
M>den wall below the sashes, (boards liiinK on hinges,) 
d escapes at the moveable s.ishes nt the top of the 
of; a mode which pas-sea a stream of fresh air, enler- 
g at one's eonimand, over the whole growth of the 
nelt. trora the floor to the topmost bmncli. 
" This is a ' cold vinery j" that is, one in which no Are 



heat is employed, — a species of structnre every Cu 
coming into greater ftvor in this port of the country 
To grow the foreign grape in the highest perfection, it IL 
only neccB.iary to have the temperature of the house ■) 
that commind which the full sunahinc, snd the admb 
sion or exclusion of the outer air, gives, without resort- 
ing to dre heat; and so abundant and ]>owerful is tb. 
sunshine in this latitude that the Muscat of Alexandria 
wlileh in many seasons requires Are heat to mature per 
fccdy in Boston, ripens regularly and fully on the Hud 
son in a cold-house. 

" The house contains a very comnlete collection of 
gmpes, obtnined from Mr. BnsT, of Fhiladel|'bia, anti 
we were glad to learn that everr_ vine had proved cor. 
rcct. Be»des the standard varieties, we noticed Dta- 
can's Sup«ri— perhaps the most beautiful of all new 
white grapes, — the clusters very large, berries oval, and. 
closely set. Reiit dt Kice, (not ripe when we saw it,) 
vras also laden with large clusters of very bandsoma 
fruit. Xtrt$, another white grape, also atlraeled onr 
attention by the stEc and beauty of its clusters; while 
some hunches of the Paltitine grape, more than twc 
feet long, made us comprehend the biblical account of 
the grapes of the land of Canaan." 



' Plantlns out Elms. 

A Philadelphia correspondent of the IlorticnUnriat, 
states, that in setting nut a hundred elms from (he forest, 
nliout 18 li-et high, and as large as a mnn's aim, ho 
fully tested the advantage of htaiiing back. The lops 
were so handaouie that he wss reluclant to touch them , 
heaccordiiiplvleft a part entire, and shortened back the 
remoinder abi'nt one-third, to corresiionil with the ne- 
cessary shortening of the roots outidde of the large 
balls. 

Few trees were lost; mostof those with entire heads 
made tittle or no growth the Urst year, and many limbs 
died and had lo be cut oitt. Of those cut back, all 
lived 1 and their leaves the first summer were three times 
as large as on the nnpruned trees. They hare ontstrip- 
ped the others so mach, as to have entirely regained 
the symmetry and beauty of their heads. 



/ 
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CljE /nrmrt's j(Inte-3Saflk- 



of cob in a bushel of cars. Lxvi Bastlett. ITanwr, 



N, H.y Jan, 10, 1851. 
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Varieties of Indian Corn. ^~fi^» of Dairying. 

Eds. CuLTiVATOR-In the January nnmbcr of the ^ds. CuLTiVATOR-Thirty years ago, there were • 

Cultivator, I find some account of the relative weight ^^ »««" ^^^^^ ^*«^* d*»"«s> *« Washington county, 

of corn and cob of different varieties of corn, by E. M. ^' ^'' -^* ^^^ V^^^-^ 200 pounds for each cow, wsscod- 

Bradley. I have no doubt the difference in the weight ^^ered a good yield. In 1880, some made 800 Ihs. to 

of corn and cob of the several kinds, is as great as there e^^h cow. About that time a si>irit of enterprise seem, 

reported, and if tliere were no other pecunUry questions ^^ ^ »^«^ ^^self iu that branch of business j more ctre 

connected with this subject, it would be a matter of "^^^ ^aken in selecting cows for the dairy, better atten- 

great importance to farmers, to always raise the small ^ion was paid to feeding them, more regularity obKrred 

Canada or Vermont corn. But I can raise from thirty '^ ""^^ing, and more pains taken fai manu&cturhig but- 

to fifty per cent more bushels of large twelve rowed ^^ ^"^ ^^^^^- 1° 1»^0, 400 lbs. was not unosDil. 

corn upon an acre of gowl and well prci>ared land, than Since that time, still more attention has been paid to 

I can of the smaller eight rowed kinds. Fouryearsugo, ^^^'"^ ^^"^ <^o^'«> »"<! ^^ *^« P^»e°* «»»« flrom 500to 

I planted as manv as eight varieties of corn in the same ^ !»>'• ^'^ «>^ ^ "^^^e, and in some instances more, 
field. The seed of several kUids was from Vermont ^'^r ^^'^ ^'"7 for 1850, consisted of 80 cows and i«9 

and the north i)art of this State. The land, cultivation, three-year-old heifers. 1 have kept on the farm tiro 

&c., was all alike; the hirgc twelve rowed, a variety two-ycar-old heifers, for femily nse-^wo femilies of 12 

that I had cultivated for several years, yielded from P^"^"*- Three of my cows did not come in untQ 6th 

thirty to more than fifty per cent more of corn and fod- ™«"*^»> """^'^^^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^"'«" ^<>'' ^^^^^ «• ^'^'^ 

der tlian the eight rowed kinds. ^ *^^ *™^ *^« f*"""^^ ««^ «^*'k from the dairy, h 

. ^ , ^^, 9th month, a fViend of mine, while arranging hit lot of 

Some of the smaller varieties were fit to harvest three i ^ • .*i i_ mu .,■- * au 

,..,,, , c y cows, left SIX with me one week. The milk of them wis 

weeks earlier tlian the twelve rowed. Some, perliaps, ,. , . u. v _iii i. ^ ^ 

, .^ , , ,, , ,.^ X t V used m my dairy, which will make up for one of my oowi 

may ask if the large kind did not sap, or exhaust the . i *. i j^ *v j • •«« t_ w_ 

[ \ , , „ , , , I . ,.j coming m so late, leaving the dairy 82 in nnmber-ooe 

land more than the smaller varieties? I presume it did : « ,, - * ^ u -a. - . j * i • i.*^ 

,. , ^ ,, , . ^ , ^, ' of them farrow, two heifers, and two comtag in lite, 

but all the fo<ider, and most of the corn was fed out ^ , i oi cuia hi. j joa h. i. ai • 

, ^ \ ,. , ^ , ^ ,, I have made 21,264 lbs. cheese, and 480 lbs. batter, 

upon the farm, and supplied manure fur otlicr fields, mi i i i * * -m v i j u v t j 

' ' ** , .,, , , The cheese has Ihjcu sent to New-^ork and sold by Lud. 

The '* large cob3 were ground at a mill and used as , „ i t **. ir * * -kr i. ^ -a v. !.*•-- 

, 1^1 V *i 1- -1 * r*i lum and Leggett, Front St. Most of it brought $7 per 

litter in mv hovels to absorb the liquid part of the . ^ i * ^ ^ n i ♦ ,j . v..ai i Tv i. i 

• , ,. , « „ , hundred: two small lots sold a little less; the whole 

manure. The larger kinds of corn arc generally later ji ^ j j *. ^i - , ± 

° „ 7 ^ , averaged, after deducting the expense of boxes, trans- 

m ripemng tlian the smaller varieties, but I have no ... , . . /,i j « i. j j 

^ , „ , , . , \ port at ion and commission, 64 dollars per hundred- 

knowledge <»f there having been more than two seasons i • « ^x* ^ i ^-i n,** iv *^ o.in aa 

,,.>..x . ., . , 1/. ,.v , making nett proceeds on 21,264 lbs., $1,829 00 

(1810 ami 185)<i) m the past half centurv, in which the „ ,. .q^ h -ir * V-n aa 

^ , 3 X , 1 . . 1 .. .. Butter, 480 lbs., 15 cts., $72 00 

com crop has proved a total or nearly a total failure, «,, , . ^t mm m 

,, *^„ \ ,. ^ ,,,,., "^ ' nhole amount, $1,40100 

and then all varieties fared about alike. ^. . , /. *<.ii i^. t .-j 
, , ,, , , ,. ^ , Being an average to each cow of 664* lbs. cheese ana 
lou remark, that ''there is another disadvantage ,riv i ** ..io -o 
' ° 15 lbs. butter, or $43./ 8 
connected with large cobs which should be noticed. , v i *• i « -^ • -. ^u ..v ^ * — * 
_ , . , . , , , . I have been particular in giving the above ftatemeit, 
They arc longer in drying, and consequently the grain - ., * /. *u v ^mi *i. i_^ 
■^ , ,., , ,, , ., . , . ^ for the encouragement of thoi» who are itiU on the back- 
us much more likely to mould and siwil, either m the j r s * -^^ j.t i^--# 

, .. . . , ..«,,. „ , ground of improvements. Yet there area number or 

crib, or while in the shock." That may all be correct: - . ........ . ,. . a*v « 

' , . , . , , dairymen in this vicinity who are making about the MUDic 

but I put my com at harvest m a latticed corn-house, * r i j -. i« i* * ^i ^ ^ i»« 

*■ ^ .,.,-., amount of cheese, and are ftmding it to the same market. 

in which I liavc a cast ir<m box stove, in which I keep ^ v. *u^ • ^ ^ ^ At ««.* 

' , . ^ I see no reason why the increase may not continue for 

a fire in rainy or damp weather, and the heated air imss- . ^v t^ ^ ^ •ii* 

^ * ' . * many years to come. Oris I>illihohax. GraRVU/'j 

mg through the corn and out at every crevice, soon car- «t tt i * i-*l ion 

nes off the moisture of the com — a kind of kiln-dryiug ^^, 

process. By this course my large cobs become as dry and DestmctioM of Wire-Wonns. 

Driglit as the smaller ones. I can husk ten bushels of my 

large kind, as <iuick as I can live of the smaller varieties. Eds. Cfltivator — ^I notice that a writer In a Utd 
It is real fun, to sit down in a plca.siuit evening in October English paper recommends the use of rapt'Caki in pre- 
with lialf a dozen brother farmers, and husk out an 100 venting the ravages of the wire-worm. The mode de- 
Dushels of ear^ of large corn, and get through by a little scribed, was to sjiroad and harrow in about five hundred 
After ton o'clock. At such husking«4, we don't nceil the pounds per acre of the cake broken into about half-inch 
stimulant of alcohol In any form. It is .s:iid the small picci-s. The result was stated to be, that '* the wire- 
Canada and northern corn contain more oil than the worms will congn»gate on these lumps of cake, dc%*oiir« 
large varietii s, an<l consequently posses greater fatten- ing them with such avidity as to become glutted, and 
iiig (jualiti^'s, than the larger kinils. If so. for working iK'rish cither from repletion, or ft-om the peculiar pi;oper- 
3iittle and horses, who rc(iuire muscle-forming food, the ties oftherai)e,or ft-om thec<mibined effects of the two." 
larg*^ kind would l»e prc-frrable. and the smaller kind The Working Fanner says in reference to thisrecoD- 
would l)e best for fattening hogs. But still, I think there inendation, *' Those who cannot procure rapc-cakc, cia 
.8 more than 8 J per cent in favor of the large kind, and get rid of wire-worms by sowing broad-cast six bushdl 
ihall continue to plant it, if there is some more weight of refuse salt per acrc.'^ 
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How in regard to the utility of the article first men- 
oned, for the destructioD of worms, I know nothing; 
at in reference to salt, I have made some trials which 
tiow that the quantity of '' six bushels'* per acre will 
roduce no aach results as above stated. I have, in one 
Bstanoe, put wire- worms in a vessel with earth, and 
trowed salt at the rate of forty bushels to the acre. The 
rorma were examined at various times for several weeks, 
mt showed no appearance of having received any ii\jury, 
Mr of being in the least incommoded by the salt. Several 
>ther worms were in the vessel with the wire-worms, 
nit the salt appeared to have no effect on any of them. 

r. T. p. 

Milk-houses and Bntter-makiug* 

Ens« CcXiTXYAToa— I notice your request for informa- 
tion in regard to spring-houses for milk. Almost every 
&rmer in this section of country has a spring-house, as 
it is almost impossible to make good butter in the sum- 
mer without one. And as I have as good a one as I have 
seen, I will try to describe it. My spring rose in a low cave, 
on the east side of a hill, close to the creek. This cave, 
the former owner used for a spring-house, but as it was 
Inconvenient, I quarried and blasted out the rock about 
twenty fiset into the hill, and about fourteen feet wide, 
down to the level of the spring. On the west side or 
next to the hill, I found a perpen^cular seam in the 
rock, that answered for the wall, nine feet in height. I 
built the house 12 feet by 11 in the clear, and two stories 
high I the lower or milk-room is 7{ feet to the joists. 
The upper story is about six feet high. I put the door 
in the east end, and a small window of six lights 8 by 10 
at the ude of the door. I thought the second story 
would add much to the coolness of the lower room, but 
a good ceiling might answer the purpose as well, but I 
had plenty of stone at hand, and I knew the upper story 
would be useful, and the roof would cost no more. The 
rock or bank covers the lower story on three sides. 
The spring comes in at the west end, and escapes through 
a crevice in the rock under the floor to the creek. We 
find it cool enough in the warmest weather for every 
purpose. Fresh meat will keep a week in it, but as it 
was too cool to stand to churn in it, I put a shed over 
the door for tliat purpose. But my ^-ife said it was too 
warm under the shed to make good butter, and she made 
it Inside the house, although it was a bad place for per- 
sons afBicted with the rheumatism. I then cleared off 
the shed and built a churning-room 6^ feet long, (which 
was all the room I had to the creek,) and eleven feet 
wide, two stories high, and to make it more comforta- 
ble I floored it with plank on the rock. There is two 
doors In this room, one on the north, the other on the 
south side, and a window with 12 lights in the east end. 
I thought we were fixed, but building the churning- 
room against the end of the milk room in which the only 
window was, made it too dark. I then cut a hole 2{ 
kei long and a foot wide in the upper floor under the 
window, this threw down enough of light and served as 
t ventilator. I boxed this hole round three feet high to 
E>revcnt the dust blowing down. I find it very conven- 
ient now. 

"We might make a great deal of butter, but we have 
lave uerer sold more than 953 lbs. in any one season. 



We chum all the milk, except part of the first or fore 
milk, in which there is little butter} this we skim and 
use sweet. The butter is taken off as soon as churned, 
and the milk well washed out of it by the hand ; it is then 
salted with Kanawha salt pounded fine in a cloth with a 
hammer or a log. This has been the usual practice ; but 
last spring we got a barrel of very fine salt from New 
York, which saves the trouble of pounding the Kanawha. 
As soon as the milk is churned, the person who makes the 
butter, scalds her hands to prevent the butter ftt>m stick* 
ing to them« The butter is then raised by the hand into 
a wooden bowl, where the milk is worked out of it, and 
the salt worked in. It is then covered with cold q;)ring 
water and left in the spring-house till next day. It if 
then washed with cold water, and beaten and worked 
till neither milk or water remains in it. It is then ready 
for weighing into pounds, or for packing. That which 
is immediately sent to market is put in pound lumps, 
each wrapped in a clean white cloth. These cloths are 
returned, well washed and laid out to bleach till they 
are required again. We have had our butter engaged 
for some years at 15 cents per pound, and take it 
to Madison once a week. We are now offered 18| cents 
a pound, for all we can make, for a year. Two families 
get their weekly allowance put up in small earthem vea- 
sels. We leave the full one and bring home the empty 
one weekly. When we have butter standing in a bason . 
or crock, we put some strong pickle on it. Our butter 
is very much liked by all those who have tried it. 

We keep the milk vessels on the rock fioor, and not in 
the water as most others do. We use a large Kendall 
churn that holds twenty gallons; it is pretty hard work 
turning it. Would a fly or balance wheel improve iti 
[No.] The spring-house is plastered, and well white- 
washed, and the yard around is planted with Cedar^ 
Cottonwood, Aspens, Catalpa, Red Bud, Service- 
berry, Dogwood, Black-locust, Bock-Maple, &.c. &c. 
I have a Black-locust grafted about ten feet high with 
the Robinia kispida or Rose acaciai which I think lookf 
very pretty when in flower. 

In the winter when we have little milk, and the weath- 
er is very cold, we bring the milk to the house. We 
have a perfectly dry cellar, with the floor partly solid| 
level rock, and this place answers very well in winter. 

One of my neighbors who has an excellent spring about 
200 feet from his house, but 80 feet below it, lias had an 
Hydraulic ram put up, and intends to erect a milk-house 
on the north side of his dwelling-house, and to have a 
shallow trough to run the water into and to set his milk 
vessels in. This will save labor. Another who has no 
spring convenient, has a milk-house built close by his 
well, and has a channel built with brick, and plastered 
with cement, to run along three sides of the house, close 
to the wall. The channel is about 1^ feet wide and six 
inches deep. This he pumps full of water two or three 
times a day or as often as it gets too warm, and he keeps 
the milk vessels setting in the water. He says it docs 
pretty well. Another whose spring rises within about 
ten feet of the surface of the ground, sunk a cellar 
aroiid the spring, roofed it over, made stairs down to 
It, and keeps the milk setting in the water. It is pretty 
cool, but inconvenient. I flnd all, except ourselves, 
I keep the milk vessels setting in the water. A man from 
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near Philadelphia, Pa., has the best situation for his 
spring-house that X have seen. It is on the north side 
of a steep bank of rock, about 30 feet high. He keeps 
his milk vessels in the water. 

If I was building a spring-house in this climate, on 
level ground, I would put the door and windows on the 
north side, and bunk up the other three sides as high as 
the lower story. This I think, with planting trees round 
it, would keep it cool enough. John J.Cbaiq. Modi- 
ton , Indiana, Dec. 31, 1850. 

Inquiry— Wens* 

Ens. Cultivator — I have a cow, on whose under jaw 
is a large excrescence; and is said to be a wen. I liave 
searched my agricultural books in vain, for a description 
of the wen, hoping to find a cure; and if you, or any 
correspondent can tell us a remedy for such a tumor ,they 
will confer a favor, and, perhaps, save my cow. 

In March, 1850, this cow was hooked rather uncere- 
moniously, by another cow, when in her stall; and in 
her attempt to escax>e through the manger, I conchide, 
she injured her jaw ; for I discovered immediately afler 
this fracas, a little hard lump, about the size of a hen's 
egg, which increased in size until June, when it broke, 
and smelled very offensive. Medical counsellors pre- 
scribed an escharotic of caustic potash. This was ap- 
plied duruig the summer, somethnes twice a day, with 
little or no benefit. 

During September and October I paid but little at- 
tention to it ; but would occasionally ai)ply some. Now, 
I apply potash once in 3 or 4 days. The cow is much 
emaciated ; and it is dilficult for her to eat anything but 
roots and cut feed. AVhen she ruminates, slie froths at 
the mouth ; and a stream of slabber is constantly flow- 
ing. Its size, now, is like the half of a man's he^d. It 
inspires a great repugnance ; and nothing but an appli- 
cation of potash will cleanse it. 

Who is able to prescribe a cure? S. EnwAsns Tonn. 

Lake Ridge, Tompkins county, N. Y. 

•"•^ 

Legislation in Relation to Agricnitare. 

TVe have received a communication of considerable 
length in relation to several subjects which were alluded 
to by Mr. Merbiax, in his articles published in our 
last volume, pp. 29, 391. "Want of space obliges us to 
give the following extracts only, instead of the entire 
communication. In relation to flax-seed and linseed 
having been placed in the tarifl* of 184(3 as distinct arti- 
cles, the following explanation is given: 

" Legislators may be too ignorant of what is most con- 
ducive to the best interests of the farmers, but the fact 
that flax-seed and linseed were treated as two distinct 
articles by the Congress of ISlfi, was more the result 
of accident than ignorance on their part. The first ap- 
pearance of flax-seed and linseed as two distinct articles, 
was in the tariff of 1833. It was placed there in that 
condition by one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of our country, and one whose devotion to agriculture has 
obtained for him the title of * The Farmer of Ashland.' 
It was introduced into a Congress of which Mr. Nathan 
Appletos was a member. The bill received his special 
attention in two or three able speeches. It finally pas.s- 
ed that Congress, with flax.sced and linseed expressed 



as two distinct arUcles. In that conditioni by acddeot, 
they were copied into the tariff act of 1840. The bfll 
was reported to the Uouse in April. It was amended 
in July, by raising the duty on flax-ieed from ten to 
twenty per cent., and on wool -at the tMime time 
flrom twenty-five to thirty, and In that conditioa 
passed the Uonse. The bill was amended in the Senate 
and returned to the House for concurrence. The fict 
was then discovered that flax-seed and linseed were not 
only in the bill as two distinct articles, but owii^ to the 
amendment of July, were at different rates of duty. It 
was too late however, too make an amendmenti m i 
return to the Senate would have been fatal to the whole 
bill. It was therefore allowed to pass in that shape, and 
a letter was addressed to the Secretary of the Treasuy, 
inquiring at whidi rate under the circumstances the 
duty would be collected. The Secretary's letter, is 
answer, (which can now be found in the possession of the 
gentleman then representing the 27th congressional dis- 
trict in this State,) asserted that the duty would he 
collected at twenty p<^r cent. 

'' When farmers shall have to rely less upon pnctioe 
to the entire exclusion of theory, they will learn to ap- 
preciate such artificial helps as may be brought to bear 
upon agriculture by both science and legislation. Tbey 
will then learn to avail themselves of eidsting agricul- 
tural associations, and if necessary to frame new ooei, 
m order to investigate and ascertain what artifldal helps 
may be made most conducive to their general good. 
Their wishes, expressed through such associations, wOl 
have the force of commands in obtaining, at the hands 
of legislators, all they can reasonably requhre. The as- 
sociation in Rhode Island, of which your Tewkstbory 
correspondent si)eaks, and similar associations in every 
State in the Union, would be i>owerles8 if exerted against 
the wishes of the associated agriculturists of the coontrj. 
Ijct the farmers 1)0 but true to themselves, and we sfasH 
hear no more that their interests are n^lected in our 

halls of legislation." 

1^^ 

The Philosophy of It. 



By seeing an apple fall, Isaac Kewton was led hitoa 
train of thought which resulted in the discovery of the 
laws of gravitation. This may be called an accidental 
discovery, but thousands had seen the same before and 
thought no more about it. But it required a right kind 
of mind to be directed to it, to pursue the investigatioii 
and learn the philosophy of it. It was tuck an acddeat 
that led to the discovery of the properties of steam. 
]\Iany had seen the power of steam in lifting the lid of s 
tea-kettle, but there were only a few that had philosophy 
enough about them to comprehend the nature of sndi 
an agent for motive power, and to pursue investigations 
in order to test its value. The history of discovery to 
the sciences and arts, gives many illustrations ^ 
the manner in which persons have arrived at important 
results in studying the philosophy of their porsuits. 

A gentleman of my acquaiutaince, who has the or^' 
sight of a large workshop, is a great philosopher— In ii* 
way. He is for searching out all the whys and where- 
fores of his business, and in directing bis workmen he 
not only tells them how to do their worky but w-^y ^ J* 
done so. Ue exx>lains thj philosophy of it, so that it 
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Bier undeTstoodi such an inquiriDg rolnd ia retj 
;eoQSy and the gentleman aforesaid has found it 
>nl7 financially, hut he hasheen ** heard firom" 
tports of the Patent Office, 
ler can be decomposed so as to furnish a " hum* 
./' it will be a brilliant discovery. The success 
latter is not yet fully established; to insure it, 
loubt require patience and paine* The scientific 
nnlcarned may cry out '^ humbug j^' so they did 
ulton launched his first steamboat on the Hudson. 
en the success of this water light is established, 
)e a more brilliant discovery than that of the 
ies of steam, and equally as beneficial for the 

ips many farmers may think that they have 
to do with philosophy, and that there is no ne- 
of studying it. Such persons are very much 
•n. It is true they have not the time to devote to 
hat the professional man has, but our great men 
>t made by books alone, but by studying nature, 
d things. And no one has better opportunities 
f natmre than the farmer. He may if he will, 

** f^ermons in stones^ tongues in U«C8, 
Book« in the ruiuung brooks, 
And g«od in everything." 

[y chemical changes, but pliilosophical changes 

stautly taking place in the farmer's presence. 

familiar occurrences, the rising of fog and the 

>f dew, or rather the condensing of vapor that 

lew, are explained upon philosophical principles, 

t among the many things that the farmer sees but 

>t know, 

ery day life may be seen instances of philo* 

f you please. If you want to see a model farmer 

m, just go with me to neighbor P.'s. Weeds do 

w in his garden or cornfields, or bushes by the 

the fences that enclose his cultivated land. Every- 

icaks of good management, industry and thrift. 

s his ** bump" of order may be fully developed, 

t is not all the philosophy of it. He is a man 

•rmation, '^ takes the papers" of course, and 

the result of his observation, intelligence and 

into active service ; hence that state of things 
as premises that is so pleasant to behold. 

we pass on to neighbor O.'s. In passing his 
^s you might suppose you were going " by the 

the slothful." Nothing in place; work done in 
, and consequently half done ; the cultivated crops 

by weeds, and so forth, to the end of the chap- 
e don't take the papers, not he, and as for '' book 
;" he don't believe in it. His father raised good 
id had fat hogs, and books did him no good, and 
lo as well as his father did. He could not afford 
an agricultural paper, if he wanted to, and he 
ot get time to read it if he did, and as for '' slick- 
round," and being so ^' awful nice," it did not 

to anything. Mistaken man, ^' there are more 
n heaven and earth than are dreamed of in A u 
?hy." W. L. Eaton. 

iNO. — The best rules to form a young man are, 
little, to bear much, to reflect alone upon wliat 
«d in company, to distrust one's own opinions 
oe others thai deserve it. 



Digg ing W ellfc 

BY DAVID THOMAS. 



The great dinuding process left the rocks of the Haa* 
ilton group in this neighborhood with very irregular 
surfaces, — such as narrow vales, or basins of many acres 
in extent, and sometimes to the depth of more than 60 
feet; but it is no less remarkable that none of these 
rocks project above the northern drift which has given 
us so smooth a country, although in some places they 
appear very near the surface. As we recede from the 
Cayuga Lake however, the covering of drift deepens, 
and these remarks chiefly apply within the first three 
miles. 

But so smooth a surface is unfavorable to the issuing 
forth of springs or fountains, and comparatively few arc 
found in this district. To dig wells has therefore been 
the general resort. When convenience has directed the 
excavation into tliis state — which is very compact — ^the 
chance for obtaining durable water is small; and of four 
wells which were dug on my farm, scarcely one hasheen 
more than a reservior in drouth, the whole contents 
at such times liaving been emptied to the bottom. After- 
wards indeed, we sunk a well (60 feet) where the drift 
was deep enough without reaching the rock, and there 
we have never had occasion to measure the supply. 

In 1826 we dug a well at the kitchen door 20 feet deep. 
The first 8 feet were through the drift, when we came 
to polished state, slightly inclined, over which a little 
pure water was soaking or moving westward. On this 
was all our hopes for a supply except in wet weather, 
when it would be greatly increased ; and the remaining 
12 feet which we cut into the rock, was only intended 
as a reservior. The value of this effort however, was 
greatly diminished hj filling up three quarter t of the 
excavation with the wall,* so that every dry season we 
were scant of water. 

In 1844 we dug another well, about three rods from 
the former on the opposite side of the house; and having 
become sensible of our error in starting the wall fVom 
the bottom, we began it on the top of the rock, which 
occurred 10 feet below the surface. To do this con- 
veniently however, required some preparation. Having 
dug putlog holes at proper distances round the circum- 
ference,- close above the rock, we excavated it down- 
wards 9| feet when water came in through a small deft, 
yielding scarcely two pailfuls in 24 hours. We could go 
no deeper without blasting, which was not deemed ex- 
pedient. We then placed the putlogs, and laid a tight 
floor to receive the earth which sliould be cut frotai the 
sides in preparing the foundation for the wall. On the 
rock, the excavation was 18 inches wide, forming a cir- 
cular shelf, but it contracted upwards to the height of 
6 feet, like the lower part of a cone. Above this point, 
the well was not widened, so that the wall would leave 
the opening or mouth only 8 feet in diameter, though 
it would be 6 fbet across at its foundation. 

Having provided shapely stone, and considering that 
this wall would be a horizontal arch, bracing itself at 

* Cylinders having the nine altitude are to each other as their 
bases ; and their bases are to each other as the squares of their diame- 
ters. Hence the open part of Uie well (or 3 feet squared,) » to the 
whole excavatiou, (or 6 feet squared) aa is to 9t^— or as 1 is to 4. 
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3very point, — ^I was surprised when the well-digger re- 
fused to build it. " No— he had walled wells, and knew 
now, but this leaning wall would certainly^ cave in, and 
tie would not undertake it.'' No reasoning could over- 
come his apprehensions, and the work was at a stand, 
when an old carpenter who happened to be present, 
offered his services— he was not afraid, and the well- 
digger served as tender. 

Now as this wall appears to stand as firmly as any 
other in this region ; and as the well has always furnish- 
ed abundance of the best water,— I have thought it 
might be useful to make a record of the fkctS) as I 
know of no other attempt on this plan« 

And I am now satisfied that if our former well had 
been walled up in the same manner, we should always 
have had plenty of water. Let us examine the grounds 
of this opinion. Suppose at the commencement of a 
drouth there is 10 feet of water, which we may call in 
round numbers equal to 280 cubic feet, or 600 pailAils. 
Then if 6 pailfuls a day be required, this reservoir would 
yield them for 116 days; but as the water dripping in 
fh>m the top of the rock, would be ec^ual to one pail Ail, 
there would be a sufficiency for 140 days. 

But as no drouth in this land has been known to con- 
tinue through that length of time, it is nearly certain 
that by this improvement and at that rate, wc should 
have a rescrvior not to be exhausted ; but on the con- 
trary, it would yield 10 pailfUls a day through any 
drouth that I ever remember in Cayuga county j and let 
me add that such water is of the purest and sweetest 
throughout the entire summer and aut umn . G reatfield, 

Cayuga county, Ist mo. 20., 1851. 

*^4 

Cheap and Expeditioas mode of Seed-Sowing. 

Gardners A-cqucntly wish to sow small seeds in too 
considerable a quantity to be done cheaply by the fingers, 
and yet not in sufficient quantities to justify the pur- 
chase of an expensive seed-sower. 
Let such persons pursue the following method: 
The ground being well prepared by the plow, harrow, 
and, if need be, the rake, construct — 

I. ji Marker. — Take a 3 by 4 scantlhi, 6 or 8 feet 
long — bore holes, at three inches distance, with an inch 
augur ; add a polo to one side with a peg through the 
extreme end for a handle. Now form teeth, *inade a 
little wedge shaped at the bottom. Set these 6, 9, 12, 
15, or 18 inches distance as you wish your rows, and 
your marker is done. It is in shape, you will perceive, 
like a great rake. 

Go to one side of your plat, fix your eye on some 
mark at the other end, advance with a steady step, 
drawing your marker behind you. A little practice wiil 
enable you to do this without varying three inches from 
a straight lino. Turn round and set your in>ide tooth 
in the last mark made, and go back. If you are alone. 
make but a few marks before you l)cgin to sow. 

II. The Seed-Sower. — If you have no time or disposi- 
tion to go to a tinner to get a handsome instrument, 
proceed thus: Take a common tin cannister with a 
steeple top. Pierce a round smooth liole tlirougli the 
cover, of the size of a small pea, or, what is bettor, get 
three or four covers made to it, with holes of diflerent 
sizes to suit difiercnt seeds. Now fasten your cannister 



with a string to a piece of a barrel tA»f% to serre m i 
handle. 

IIL Preparation of the Soed, mnd Sowing.^-'Htne « 
hand a half barrel of sand, dry and not too ine. SKI 
a few quarts, and be careful that not a stick, straw, or 
piece of gravel is left behind, as thej would choke yogr 
sower. 

Mingle your seed with fVom five to ten timet Itsqiofr 
tity of sand ', fill your sower by means of a tnnnd; p«t 
on your cover, advance to the first row, Insert yow 
sower, and walk ofi*. You will soon learn how to pNi 
portion your sand, the siae of the hole, and the ^eed 
of yonr walking. The point to be aimed at is to be aUi 
to walk with a quick step, and yet have yonr seed tpmi 
just right. The great trouble Is to make a begimd^. 
A little experience will make all easy ftnd rajrid. 

IV. Covering ike Seed. — A hay rake inverted, or wfait 
is better, a bit of wood a little longer and heavleri ft» 
tened to an old rake handle will cover rapidly. 

But if your soil is in good tilth, and yonr openttloM 
have been managed carefully, you may cover most of thi 
seeds, to be sown by this method, with a roller. Evea 
if you cover by the former method, there are nnmenm 
and great advantages in rolling your whole plat before 
you leave it. Your seed will spring up more evenly, 
your first weeding wUl be done more safely and exp^ 
ditiously, and your seed will come with more certalaly 
especially in dry weather. With such a marker, sowef 
and roller, I think two men would sow at least one and 
and a half acres of tumeps or onions In a day. Indeed, 
I have done all the sowing of a large market garden in 
this way for some years, although I think I sihoald IM 
my advantage in using a regular seed-sower, espedidly 
as it would be accommodated to a greater variety of 
seeds than the simple method which I have used. 0. 

E. G. Utica, Jan. 2ith, 1851. 

»%«- 

The Crops of New-Bafflfusd. 

I see it stated in some quarters, that New-Eof^iad 
can no longer raise grain with profit. If it is meant by 
this that grain can not be the staple production, we have 
no objection to the proposition. Dahibl WEBsrsalosg 
since, with his usual keen perception, said that grailnS 
must be the occupation of eastern ftirmers. Still it 
think there can be no question but that com and osti 
can be raised with profit in our vallics, and even on otf 
hills, — not for the home consumption of the whole popa* 
lation, but for the supply of the fiirmers theniselfM> 
There is much sense in the maxim, <' Have two itriigi 
to yonr bow.'' The cultivation of grain will fill up tbt 
chinks of time, and the profits of it will fill up the chiski 
in the pocket. If any one is not satisfied of this, let 
him neglect his corn-patch for one year, and buy coft 
to fatten his p<;rk, and meal to make his Johnycske, 
and he will pr«>bab1y find it more difficult to raise the 
cash than it would have been to raise the com. Ats* 
riety in onr productions, conduces to independenoe sod 
comfort. If one crop fails, we have another to leM 
ni)<)n; and there is a eomfort in partaking of one's owi 
prodtietSf which the purchased article does not fliniiib* 
It is a laudable pride that the fkrmer f^Is, as he i^S* 
to his guest, '' this bread was made of my own wheiii" 
or '^ this fruit is some of my own raising.'* BbI I^ 
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pen pMticnkrlr to »j thtt the multii^ied 
I going on Around ui, demand a corresponding 
la the crops. The Girmcr most bare bU e;ei 
od ftdapt hii products to Iho changing market. 
irofita would the merchant make, wbo persisted 
baali^ the same articles year after year, without 
log the nrants of his customers? However honest 
Mitlve the tradesman is, these old tashioned goods 
e on the shelf, or be sold without profit. In like 
■ the producer wbo persists in cultivating his kad 
Mine muiaer that his &lber did before him, and 
only those articlea that ciutom his mode him 
r with, must be content to Jkll In tbe rear, and 
iself outstripped by hia neighbor, wbo hat aneye 
• the change going on around him. Manuloclur- 
libluhmenti are springing 'up tike mushrooms, ic 
Ist, and tbe iron horse cornea snorting through 
ins, laden with thep'roduccor more fertile lauds, 
becomes us to note the cSect of these thi;^. 
irt cbainge the step when the tniK chouges. I 
F« Yankees are ajit to pride ourselves in being 
, Slid ever ready to turn a penny; but there arc 
)br«wd betide ourselves. Tbe world Is Jogging 
. we must keep up with it. In the article of wool, 
laibeen one of our staples, we cannot hope to com- 
acb longer with the prairie Ikroier, when facilities 
luetng and transporting has so much iccreasod. 
Jry products also, it cannot be decoied that our 
1 friends, have tbe advantage of us. To what 
Mil we turn our altcntloni some one may ask 
feeling of despondency. I would by no means 
age the eastern farmer. The list of our products 
g one, and we only need lo make a judicious 
D, and cultivate with skill, and oor profit and 
ouat will Btimutate us to further efibrt. In the 
of manufacturers, garden products will pay much 
than the corn aud wheat of Ohio. True the 
nwy be limited for these articles, but the adage 
Demand creates supply," U no more true than 
;erse, supply creates demand. Pew families en. 
nigh the year, tbe various vegetables, and the 
is they cannot be obtained. Frcsb meat also 
! furnished to eastern markets mainly by caslcrn 
■rs. The various fruits too, must be supplied 
tiy home production, and the snpply of these 
inala the demand. I need not particularise more. 
nut Judge for himself what products his market 
demand. Our census shows a rapid increase of 
ion, andan increnM of wealth in still greater ratio. 
es demand Increased skill and energy on the pert 
iiler of the soil — not merely bodily labor, but 
activity, a mind awake to tbe capacities and 
r the age. BeaKsniBK. 

FH SnKKF-Docs. — An English traveller speaks 
ogs which are used in Nunnandy, in tbe manage. 
sheep, as lieiiig uncommonly valuable. He thus 
aonc: " The animal was somecrossof tbebrrcil I 
ily known in England as lurchers; and the quick ' 
of the eye, and the ready and eager intelligence ' 
ceas he watched his master, and flew round and 
ie flock al the slightest gesture, or merely mum- 
rd of direction, were really beautiful to see. 
pherd told me he was a most valuable dog — he 
ot sell him for 200 francs." 



ANBWER g TO IN QUIRIES. 

PaoTicnso Fbdiltsies raoM Sskkf, amd ibom tsi 
Sdb. — G. M., Lowell, Mass. The plan yon spoak o^ 
nailing three boards, uprightly, round each tr^, wonld 
be tbe best protection, both against sheep and the hot 
sun. It would not be safe to trust sheep in a young 
orchard without guarding tbe treesin some way. After 
the trees have rough bark, sheep will seldomgnaw them. 
SoDoelimes they will run in a young orchard for months 
without UrUng the trees; but while the trees are 
small, there Is always a liability of tbe bark being eaten 
off by sheep, if they are allowed to run in the orohaid. 

Eoa.BATcuiMO Macbihe.—" Conttant Rtadtr," 
Springfield, Mass. We cannot tell where tuch an arti- 
cle as you Inquire for can be had. All those which have 
come under our observation, we are iorrj to say, hare 
not answered the eipcctations which were at first raised 
in regard to them. 

Gkass MB Meadows. — " jt Correipondmt" inqalrea 
of what kinds of grass Mr. Ci.aff's meadow, mentioned 
in our January number, page M, was composed We 
have understood it was cliiefiy PUeum pralmit, timotby, 
(herds-grass of Kew-England,) and AgreitU nlgmrit, 
red-top. If this is not go, Mr. C will please inform us. 
Thekindsof clover seed inquired for, (medium or aouth- 
and white,) as well as red-top grass seed, can be had 
at most seed-stores in Kew-Tork, Boston, ortbiscKy. 

Cabbots.-^. /. L., WiUiamsport, Fa. Balherlight 
loams are best toT carrots. To produce a large crop, the 
oil sbonld be rich ; that which has been well manured 
for a crop of Indian corn the previous season, will do 
well ; if more nisaure is added for tbe carrota, it should 
well mixed with the soil. Tbe ground should be 
plowed deep and fliK, and the torAMe smootbed and 
cleared fttsn lumps by the roller and li^t barrow, bc- 
Tore the seed is sown. ITie crop may be put in early in 
May. Be sure to have good seed of the previons year's 
growth . About two pounds per acre will be required. 
Its cost is usually about a dollar a pound. It may be 
sown with a drill-barrow in rows alzteea Inches apart. 
For a field crop, tbe plants may he tfainned to spaces of 
three inches in the row, and they should be kept clear 
of weeds. 

McLtiooLB RiE.— H. is J. B., Springfield, Man. This 
grain may be had of Emery Jl Co., Albany, at $1 per 
bushel. 

CoEjt-SnuLLiiB.— 7. H. C.,Ea»t-WIndsor,Ct. SmiOi's 
irn-shellcr is adapted to horse-power, and is capsihle 
of shelling 100 busheisanbonr. It may be fed by shovels 

baskets. It is for sale by Emery h. Co., Albany — 
price $50. 

MABLorMEw-JiBSET.— C.H.,Faluvrnie,Ohio. The 
blue marl" of which yon speak as beiogfonnd in New- 
Jersey, is probably what geologists term green-sand, 
[ts value as a fertilizer is chiefly due to potash, of which 
it contains a large proportinn. We are not aware that 
The blue clay of Northern Ohio contains potash in any 
proportion that wonld render ft valuable as manure. 

Water LiMB.—R. H. T.S., Butternuts, N.Y. This 
article in its natural state, is usually mlscd more or less 
with sand and sl^e. It contains also magnesia and iron, 
to which properties its cementing power Is sni^oaed to 
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be iu a considerable degree due. 'We have heard of 
matauccs where the lime, used fur water cement haa be 
applied as mauure; but it may be reiuarked that it«ntost 
distinguiiihiDg priocijile, in^neaia, Is a constituent of all 
grains — wheat, cajiccUlly, containing itinaalrilting pro- 
portion. Henee It may reasonably be inferred that it 
would he UBcfnl as a manure on loils which irercdcflclcnt 
in the elements of wheat. 

ATa.4uiRE Bull. — C, II. A. C, Cheslerficld county 
Va. We know of but one Ayrsliirc bull for anle in thii 
vicinity. He will bo tliree years old tliis spring, and 
wonU be sold for $100. lie is a good specimen of the 

AoBiCL'LTCB.tL LiBBABT. — D. S., Oi'l Point Comfott. 
L. I. In addition to thti best agricultural periodicals of 
thia country, wo would recommend " The Fanner's 
Guide," by llcnry Stcpbens, withnotesliy Prof. Norton, 
now in course of publication by L. Seott & Co., New- 
York ; Prof. Norton's " Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture;" "Johnston's Lectures;" "Knight's Farmer's 
Library," two Tolumes, embracing "The Ox," "The 
Sheep," " The Hog," " Poultry" and " Bees," liy 
Martin, and " TheHcirsc," and "The Dog," byYoualt. 

DRAiNHfo-TiLEB.— J. C, Priucclon, N. J. By refer- 
ence to Mr. Babcock's advertisement In our February 
number, yon will oMain the infonnaliun you wish. 

Lbad Pipes fob IVatee.— J. C. Jr., Korlh Uoosick, 
K, T. Soft, or pure water, sometimes causes the decay 
of lead pipes— the oxygen combining with and decompos- 
ing the lead. IVith hard water, or thlE which contains 
mineral salts — as lime, iron, be., an inerastBllon is 
generally formed on the lead which preserves it. Lead 
pipe for water is sometimes imbedded in hydraulic mor. 
tar or cement, but frn]n personal observation we can- 
not say whether it prevents the decay of the pipe. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKSoWLEDauBRts. — We have received eommii^ 
cations since our kal, IVom G, J,, J- W. Proctor, Odi 
Dillingham, Levi Bartlett, G- M., DaTid Thoniai, A 
Young ilousewife, An Inexperienced Fruit-grower, B. 
T. Robinson, Jolin S. Pcttibonc, A Snbacribcr, A. I. 
Little, A Constant Reader, J. J. Craig, S- E. Todd,D. 
T., J. Clmsc Jr., J. C. J., C. E, G,, J, T. P., W.L 
Eaton, Hon. F. llolbrook. Prof. J. P. Norton, W.P, 
Berksliirc, I^vi Durand, It. D. Wceki, F. B- Fancbv, 
Wm. Bacon, I. IJildreth, G. B. D., JohiiTowtiUy,E^ 
Am. AgrieiiHuriBt, A Wool-Grower. 

Books, Fahpulets, tc. have been received asfoUcmi: 
Report of Ilort. Exhlbilion at Salem, Mass., Sept. 183), 

from the Easei Inatitnte. Transactions of the Lidt- 

ing county (O,) Ag- Swicty, for 1850, CataloiM 

of theKursery of Geo. B.Deacos, Burlington, H. J. — - 
MeshuUani! or Tidings from Jemsalem, from the As- 

Ihor. The Farmer's Guide, No. 13, IVom L. Scon 

t Co., publishers. New- York. Uarpcr'sNew HoolUj 

MagLizine ; LuB.sing'9 Pictorial Field Book of the Ben» 
tiition. No. II aiid Harper's Illustrated Calalccue. from 
IIabpek II BuotnEits, Kew-York. 

To Cobbespondekts. — Several communtcationi b- 
tended fur thia number, are uecesaarily deferred fill ont 
month. Amoi^ them, those from the Eds. Am. Agri- 
culturist, K. T. Bobins'in, and some others. Aimen 
to several Iciquiries, are also UDavoidably postponed. 

New-York State Agbici'licbai, Societt. — la tmr 
notice of the doingi of the Society lust month, we 'a- 
advertently omitted to state that a delegation to attend 
the World's Fair had been appointed, conaistiug of Hoi. 
Maktl!! V*.f Bi'BE.1, Hon. JoHs A. Kina, E. P.Pu» 
TiCE, Esq., IIabvef Baldwix, Esq., and B. P. J«bi- 
soN, Esq. At the meeting of the Executive Board ft* 
February, it was aunounced that Mr. Vah BcbekIiI 
declined accepting the station, and the vacancy whiA 
was thus occasioned, was (tiled by the appoinlmcal li 
IIenbt W.iueb, Eu). At the same mcethig the Dial 
location of the iK'.tt Slate Fair at Rochester was apwd 
on — the citizens of that place having complied wilb tbc 
preliminary requisitions of (he Society. 

Apples for Stock. — In a late excursion throat^ * 
portion of Otsego counly, (an account of which il St 
avoiikbly deferred,) we noticed that manyfarmeniKi* 
in the praelice of feeiling apples to their slock, Cilnii 
of lust .ipring, ami slioep, were the animals to which tlxf 
were niuiv cumnionly given. Allagrced that lliey^o* 
vi'i'v Iienellciul for this pmiiose. The apples «i» 
gathered in llic fall and secured either in a. cellar vai^ 
llic liarn, or protcctcil from l^osC in some other conro 
ien( niliullion. Tlic quantity fed to calves, was llx»>' 
half a jK-ek to each, daily. They evidently greatly [»* 
luod^il the Ihrifl of the animals,— not only by Hie Ml* 
Jiient which they hupartcd, but also by their heattUDl 
action as a oiiidimcnt and gentle cathartic — sharpeanil 
the flppi'tito mill causing the dry hay to be better d'^'' 
ed and as&imilatot. We have seldom aceu calns wtiicli 
niudo a better appeaTance Id mid-winter, thu Mt«nl 
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i us that ^vaA 'been Ted in this way. "We do 
te to say , that every fhrmcr would fi^id an acre 
L appropriated to raising apples for stock, one 
ost profitable investmeuts of his capital and 



i OF Fruit. — Mr. T. Glover, of FishkillLand- 
lade some important improvements In the art 
ing fruits. At the late meeting of the State Ag. 
he presented a collection comprising models of 
Jars, plums, nectarines, cherries, strawberries, 
forming such a beautiful and perfect representa- 
i fruit, that it required close inspection to detect 
;. Such models may be made highly valuable in 
5 correct ideas of the peculiar characters of the 
duds of fruit, being in this respect much su- 
drawiogs or paintings. Cabinets may in this 
)tained of the most desirable varieties, which 
ve as standards for comparison, and which would 
it utility in conveying correct information on 
ct. We are pleased tx) learn that the State 
las taken measures to procure models of this 



Molasses. — Mr. II. B. Bartlett, of Paris 
ida county, exhibited at the late annual mect- 
j New-Tork State Ag. Society, a specimen of 
(lasses, which was superior to any we have ever 
was made in 1850, and Mr. B. stated that he 
f kept it till it was two years old; that it never 
aiding, but would keep any length of time in 
te. Wc understand that the details of the 
' manufacture will be furnished by Mr. B. for 

tactions, 

10 Peach Trees. — In our volume for 1849, p. 
'., Drake, in answer to an inquiry in regard to 
iction of newly set peach buds by the winter, 
t to obviate this result he commences budding 
LUgust, or as soon as the fruit buds can be dis- 
I from the leaf buds, and that by thus allow- 
d more time to adapt itself to its new situation, 
. Ikils. Caleb Smith, of Shclburne, 3[ass., 
that he has adopted this mode with good suc- 
he tenders his thanks to Mr. Drake for the 
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Department." — In reference to the suggestion 
spondent, we have only to say that we shall at 
be pleased to receive articles from the youth 
to become the future farmers of the country; 
ever a sufficiency of material shall justify it, 
leerfully ddvote a portion of our journal to a 
epartment." The remark that, " it would be 
>ys to propose questions for such a department 
rered by others," is a good one, and we shall 
I to see the idea carried into effect. 



K Amherst Cor NTT, Va. — Mr. W. A. Staples, 
►unty, writes us — ''Many farmers from the 
Virginia and from Maryland are now set- 
»ngst us — pleased, in most instances, beyond 
citations. We have on two sides of our coun- 
mes river and Kanawha canal. The railroad 
caburgh to Tennessee is rapidly progressing; 
Lynchburgh through the middle of the county 



complete the link in the chain of railroad communic* 
tion from the north to the south-west. Farms with ex- 
cellent improvements, and producing tolerably good 
crops, are worth from $10 to $15 per acre j some with 
poor improvements, and poorer soil, $8 to $5 per acre. 
A farm 64 miles from Lynchburgh, of orcr 600 acres, 
half cleared, balance well timbered, but with sorry 
houses and fences, land lying well but poor, was sold 
at auction a month ago, on time for $3. Prices of pro- 
duce here are as follows: Com 70 cents, oats 60 cents, 
potatoes 76 to 100 per bushel, hay $20 |»er ton.'' 

To Destroy the Woolt Aphis.^Mt. James Wilsok, 
of this city, well known as an observmg and successful 
gardener and horticulturist, informs us that this insect 
can be readily got rid of by the use of fish-oil. With 
a brush, he puts a little of the oil on the insects, which 
kills those it touches, and causes the others to leave 
the tree. It is not necessary to use so much oil as would 
injure the tree. — — . 

Good SHEEP.—Mr. G. A. Hahchet, of West Stock- 
holm, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., gives us an account 
of three sheep which he killed last fall. One was five 
years old, the others only a year and a half. They were 
killed immediately from the pasture, without any feed- 
ing, and the carcasses and pelts sold for $15,94. The 
dressed weight of the two youngest, was 107 lbs., that 
of the other 70 lbs. 

Aldernet Cow. — Ti. L. Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. 
J., informs us that he has an Alderney cow, four years 
old, which, three weeks after having produced her 
second calf, gave eighteen quarts of " rich yellow milk" 
per day, weighing thuly-six pounds, and at one milking 
on the 16th of January, nearly five months after calving, 
gave five and a-half quarts of milk, weighing ten and 
a-half pounds. 

Biographical Memoirs. — The readers of the formci 
volumes of The Cultivator, have noticed that it is one 
of our legitimate objects to furnish sketches of men 
who have been particularly distinguished for the benefits 
they have conferred on the agricultural interest of the 
country. In accordance with this object, wc gave, in 
our volume for 1844, a brief memoir of Dr. Saml. L. 
Mitchell, and in 1848, similar papers in reference to 
Judge Buel, Elkanah Watson, and Thos.G. Fessen- 
DEN. It will be seen that we have commenced in this 
number, the publication of a memoir of Col. Timothy 
Pickering, from the able pen of Hon. John W. Proc- 
tor. We are confident that the history of that emi- 
nent patriot and farmer, will be read with interest and 
benefit. 

Ta pun's Horse-Power. — The original patent for 
this invention, was left at the ofiicc of The Cultivator 
about nine years ago, and has remained to this time. 
The person to whom it belongs, can have it on applica- 
tion. 

Fumigating Potatoes to Prevent Rot. — Wc have 
noticed the recommendation of some person to Aimigate 
potatoes with sulphur, to destroy the spores of frmgi, 
which some suppose is the cause of the disease, or rot. 
At a late discussion at the State House in Boston, we 



learn from the Plowman, that the Rev. Mr. Barry stated 
ttesville — a distance of only 60 miles — will | he had tried this mode. '^ He took a large box, made 
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noles in the bottom, and fumigated some four hours 
^ith sulphur, according to the recommendation of the 
State Chemist. More rotted among the fumigated po- 
lAtoes than among those not fumigated^ three to one." 

YTiBK Fence — Cor&kction. — Mr. GsoBas Mansfield 
of Lowell, Mass., writes us to correct a mistake which 
occurred in Iiis article on wiro fence, as printed in last 
volume, page 278. In reference to straining the wire, 
It is said — " Insert your wire through the lever and 
post," kc. The words lever andj should have been 
omitted. Mr. M. says, " Tlie strainer is made like an 
old fashioned wrench used to strain a bed-cord, with a 
small hole in the lower end, instead of a tlot, as in the 
bed-wrench." '—^ 

Winter Wheat in Vermont. — That part of this state 
bordering on Lake Chainplain, produced, for many 
pears after it was brought into cultivation, excellent 
crops of winter wheat , but the prevalence of the wheat 
midge (weevil) from 1830 to 1845, caused such iryury 
to the crop, that little was grown. Within the last few 
years, the insect has greatly disappeared, and the cul- 
tivation of wheat has been resumed with success. Wil- 
lets Ke£:9E, of Peru, N. Y., writes that in a late tour 
through several towns in the section spoken of, he ascer- 
tained that very fine crops of winter wheat were raised 
last season — several reaching 40 bnshels and upwards 
per acre; and that J. Holmes, of Charlotte, sold fifty- 
six dollars worth from an acre of ground. 



Pennsylvania. — At a convention held at Ilarrisburgh 
on the 2lst of January, a State Agricultural Society 
was organized, and a memorial adopted to be presented 
to the Legislature for an appropriation for tho benefit 
of Agricultural Societies. The Hon. Fredkrick Watts, 
was chosen President, with 24 Vice-Presidents — ^Dr. El- 
wyn, of Philadelphia, Cor. Sec'yj R. C. Walker, Al- 
leghany county, Rec. Sec*y, and G. II. Bucher, Trea- 
surer. 

Breeds of Cows for Butter. — The American Jigri- 
culturisty 8f>eaking of the products of the " Oaks cow" 
and the ** Nourse cow," says, ** We can show in many 
short-horn herds, numerous instances of larger yielders, 
whether of milk or butter." In 1814, the milk of the 
Oaks cow made 300 lbs. of butter; in 1815, 400 lbs.; in 
1816, 484] lbs. According to Mr. Colman, the Nourse 
cow yielded 14 lbs. of butter in a week and 224 lbs. in 
four successive months. Will the Agriculturist be good 
enough to show us the "numerous instances of larger 
yielders from short-horn herds?" 

*'BuRR\Li/8 Reaper." — In our advertising depart- 
ment, will l>e found Mr. Birrall's description of this 
machine. We have never seen it in opemition, but those 
who have tried it, sfieak of it in very favorable terms. 
At the State Fair at Syracuse, it received a diploma as 
"the iM'st grain reaper for general purposes and the 
farming interest of New- York"— Mr. McCormick's re- 
ceiving the same award, as l>eing adapted to " extensive 
farmers." -^_ 

Moroan TTorsb " Black-IIawk."— By reference to 
our advertising columns, it will Ikj seen that this noted 
animal is at hi^ old stand. His reputation as the sire 
of valuable stock, is undiminished. 



Essex Covktt (N. Y.) AauoiTLTir&AL Socictt.— 
This Sockity has resolved to hold it« annual exhibhiow 
at Elixabethtown fbr the next live yetin. The presidMl 
of this society is W. C. Watbon, of Port Kent; tbi 
secretary is Robert S. IIalk, of Elizabcthtown. 

Coeapest mode or Liohtimq a Housk.-^' ATocn 
Housekeeper" wishes information in regard to tbe 
cheapest and best mode of lighting a house — whether 
by oil, lard, cami^hene, or candlea, and the best apiiii 
ratus for burning the various articles. We shall be glad 
to hear from experienced '' housekeepers'* on the subject. 

Brown Corn. — We are able to Inform our correipoB- 
dent '* n. R." of Geneva, that he can be supplied wkh 
this variety of corn — ^from seed received direct Onm 
Lake Winnipissiogee two years since— on application to 
Wm. W. Stacet, Aubrey Farm, Fayette, Seneca co. 
Mr. S. has also the large and prolific white corn. 

Mules vs. IIorses. — A correspondent of the South 
Carolina Farmer and Planter j who appears to have had 
much exi>erience in raising mules and horses, states thai 
he has kept a particular acconnt of the expenses of each, 
for the last ten years, and he says ** in no intianet hvn 
I ever been able to bring the horse to the plow, for lea 
than from fif^y to sixty dollars; on the other band, I 
have invariably brought the mule to the collar for twenty 
to twenty-five dollars." In regard to the comparatife 
exixinse of keeping, he says '* the mule can be kept in 
as good condition as the horse, and will perform the 
same labor, however severe, tn the same Hnu anios 
about one-half the feed." In addition to this, the mule 
will out-live the horse by fifteen to twenty years, and ii 
seldom sick or crippled. 

Fowls for Florida. — Our attention was called i 
few days since to two pair of bcautifVil game Awli 
which were pa8.^ing rto express to Dr. T. Y. Hs»T,of 
Quincy, Fa. They were from Mr. T. C. AsaABAnof 
West Troy. 

07* Persons wishing to purchase choice fowls will dad 
several kinds advertised by Mr. Platt, in this number. 
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Prince's 

Linnoean Botanic Gardens and Nurseries^ Ftusking^ if. f. 

7M. R. PRINCK Jt CO., succrs^nni of Wm. Ptinee. iwl«k 

pmpricioni orhi.1 great cnllcciion, offer the largeift uid choired 



Amcrirn, niul will transmit Dcwriptivc Calulofnics to all pcai-{*i' 
.ap|jlicant'c de^iroiw to purchnsc. The choicer \*ari«iics of Pre* 
wlii<*l» are sM-iircc ♦•livwhcre, nre here extensivelv ciihiviited. 9m 
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of Kuro|M>. ciin ho siipiiliftl. Of the finest varictios of Peais,J 
trec4 can In* <«ii|)|>lic(l, of which 15.000 are of be.iruif age. oi 
the Pi-nr and the C^uincc. PurrhaserA are ■filicitctl to vbil the i 



applirant* will not Ik: disupiwhited. Every desiraiile Fruit i 
raird by Dimniinjr, Manning, Kenrick, Ilovey, and in the CalakwrK* 

■■■"■' - ^SOM 

oabA 

li.^hnicnt and jndire for ihcni>«(:lve!S Iml the fame attention w9 hi 
paid to tlie •«i>U>ctioii for all di^ant corrcKpoiidentf. Tlw pricctai* 
a* hiw and nii>i«Tly lower than trecf of equal quality can be eUtsimi 
clscwhrrc. And alwvc five huitdrcd varieties of Froil Tree*, tad* 
much hiffrcr nuinhcr of Oniameiitnl Trees, caii bcramilieil, lhitm» 
not he obtained elsewhere hi the Union, except iii a few ea«aBl >•' 
stances. K%-cry preminm for Ro^es and StrnwbeiTiea nvaa aniiM 
to us by the I^)ng Nlaiul Ilorticaltural Soeiety. 

A wholesale Catalogue will be sent to all Veiiden. 

Thr trans;rort:ition to the west is now moderate, and the AfMl^ 
Receipt will be sent to each purchaser, which will preveitf ikeiflK 
|k»s*ibil ty of loM-*. Cash or a reference can be sent with the tuiktf 
by those who arc strangers to n*. Mare'i 1, IMI-^^ 

GUANO. 

K are in daily expectation of arrivaU (^ FermiHi 
Tliose wishing to order, ^nnll do well to do m as the 
moment. A. B. AIjLEN Jb CO., 

New. York Agricu'.tund Worchoufe andf Seed %VS| 
It. laSJkUl Wriar* 
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Tq Fmit Qfowvrm. 

iscribcr ctiltivates at tiia various Nurwries, and has for 
his residence, £u$ii»-Sireet, Roxburyr MaM, all the 
ties of the PEAR, APPIJ-:. PLL'M, CHERRY, PEACH, 
ruit Trees. Raspbtrries, Ooouberries^ Cvfrmnts, Ctrop* 
vbtrriet.Atpamsu* Roots^ ^e., ^e. AIm several tlioiuaiid 
mi the Quince — oiie, two, three, ibur,ai)d five years from 
ulicular at eiitiou paid to tlie cullivatioii of the Fkar. Per- 
r extra ai«ed trees, or trees on Qtimce stock in a bearing 
(case call at tlie Nurseries aiid make their own aelectiou. 
» far AWf «s— One. two and three years old. Oruamen- 
hrubs aiid Roses, Herbaceous PluiiU, Pa'ouics, Ac. 
ail tlie varieties of tlie Pear of established reputation, and 
r firuiis. Ttw whole for sale at the market price. 

SAMUEL WALKER, 
March 1, 1851— 2t. Roxbury, Mass. 

Sl Mears' Celebrated Premium Centre 
Draught Plows. 

B aasortment can be found at the State Africnltnral 

loiue, No. SS Ciif street, New York. 

t. BARR & ATTERBURY. 

AOBICULTUBAL WASEHOUSE, 

193 Front Street^ Ntvo-York. 

Hcrlber would cull the attention of those parchasiiig, to 
leuaive asdortmcut of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 

"rtmiutn"'' Ptotrs, which were awarded the highest prcmi- 
1&46, 1(^7, 1^48, IB 10, and 1S50. 
Center-Drtyi^y and ull Plows in general use. 
'<, with single and double hoppers. 
rs — Hoveys's, Green'ji, Sinclair'.^ and others. 
rj — Badger's Iinpruvetl, and Bogordus" Patents. 
-Grant's Premium, and Clow's Kt>lury Screw. 
MofhtMes— Com und Cob Mills, Grist ALUs, Cultivators, 
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Grain Cradles, Rakes, Scytlies, Forks, Ac, dtc. 

JOHN MOORE. 



SEEDLIHG STOCKS, fte., FOB SALE. 

"^0,000) of two years growth, one to two feet in height, 

KHiaaiid, f6; eight to twelve inches, per thoa^wid, S3 ; 

0) of two year*, trnnsplanted, per thousand, $1U ; Fran- 

lerry Canes {'JiM)) per tliousaud, 91; large early Scarlet 

Plaiits, per thousand, 83. 

e will be packed for California ot elsewhere, and de- 

ew York free of ull expense on all orders to the amount 

whig the caf>h. 

e Seedlings in large quantities at a reduced price. 

PHILETUS PHILUPS. 
m Pouit, Monmouth co., N. J. March 1 — It.* 

Choice Poultry for Sale. 

L pairs of Fowls, comprising specimens of the ccle- 
SLanghae variety, of tlie '^Alardh" and the " Fussei" 
■hare much sought after in MiiSHuchuMrtTs ; also very 
i^h or Top-knot Fowls, and a few very choice spjecimeiis 
called tlic '' Albany Dorking," well knovi-n anil much 
this vicinity. E. E. PLATT. 

klarch 1— It.* 



NEW SUBSOIL PLOW. 

(criK'rs oflfer for sale an improved Subsoil Plow, made 
ae advisement of I'rofessor J. J.Mapes, and free from the 
rgcd against those formerly in use. The wearuig parts 
sed that they maybe easily and cheaply renewed; while 
of force requisite to move them is less than half that re- 
use previously made. 

;efor No. 1, i>lain $7 00 

" " with Draft Rod, 8 50 

« No.2, " " 11 00 

t the State Agricultural Warehou^, No. i^ Clifl* street, 
Mar. 1— It. BARR & ATTERBURY. 



HE ORIGINAL BLACK-HAWK. 

Lmej*t sdichation of many friends of thi* justly celebrated 
ji Stallion, the ou-ner has been iiuluced to let him re- 
inont for one sca^^on more. 

iority of this horse as a .^tork-getter is becoming more 
;hly appreciated, as his progeny are di&jcmi'Viiod over 

ulais in regard to pedigrrc and performances see large 

nous volumes of the Cultivator. 

A'k will be kept for this season at the stable of the sub- 

$ the season, payable in cash or satisfactory notes on 
h interest. 

jrage will be affonlcd at 3 sliillings per week — acoidenls 
at the risk of the owners. 

D. & D. E. niLIi, Agents, 
if'^t., M'lTch 1 — it. 

lery'^ Horse-powers and Threshers. 

k CO.'s Premium Railway Horse-powers aikl Thresh- 
ich were awarded the first Premium at the late State 
ipetition with many otliers, for sale at the Slate Agricul- 
tome. No. 25 CliiT street, New York. 
:. BARR & ATTERBURY. 



GUANO. 

THE sBfaeeriben woiU inform Ihe Farmer* and oihen tbax ttucf 
have iuet received by Bark Warwick, their supply of Peruvian 
Guano, which they will aell in bag* averaging 150 Ita., at 2^ cents 
per lb. As the quantity is small in the market, our CDstomers wouU 
do well lo send us their orders at the earliest moment. 

BARR dt ATTERBURY, 
State Agricultima WuMhonte, No. SS Cliff street, New York. 
Mar. 1 — ^It 



SAXONY SHEEP. 

THE subscriber has for sale one hundred Saxony Sheep, selected 
a few years since by S. Whitman, Esq., of West HarUbrd, from 
the Strong Flock of Nonhampton. There are ten full blooded Bucks 
in the number; tlie rest are principally Ewes. These Sheep are 
good siaci and excellent qaalitf c^wodi. They m'ill be sold reason- 
al>ly. Enquire of the subscriber at Woodbtury, Litchfield comity, 
Couueciicul. N. B. SMITH. 

Woodbury, March 1, 1851~lt 

William Hoi-ey's Patent Hay Catter. 

nnHESE machines are manufactured by the Patentee at Wercas- 
4- ter, Mass., corner of Union and Exchange streets, wheru they 
will be sold wh(>lesa]e and retail, ns cheap, and on as good terms as 
ajiy trther Cyliuder Cutter iiuide in Worcester or elsewhere; also the 
Cylhidcr of Knives, including the Faient Right, at prices as low as 
they can be made by others. The Patentee has opeaol a Ware 
RtH)m at tlie Slate Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New 
York, where a large assortment of his own machines, and al»o all 
other kinds of Cylinder Cutters, will be sold a» cheap and on as good 
terms as they can be had from the makers. All Cutters manufac- 
tured by the patentee will be marked on the castuigs Wm. Hovey's 
Paieni, Worcester, Ma-w. All Cylinder Cutters not marked Wm. 




ully aecHied at almost every , ..„ ^ ^.hhcm 

States, whenever these machines have come in conipetiiion ^vi^h 
Wm. Hovey's Patent Cuner. He has been awarded by various 
Mechanical and Agricultural Comnunees several larre cash pre- 
miums and six silver medals for the superior merits of his improve- 
ments in adjusting the knives on the cylhalei-. 

Cavtion .— Look well as to the-w faels and to the m.nrk^ on the 
ca.oting.'t — other Hoveys of Worcester, through the ingenious ar- 
rangement wth Messrs. John Mavher & Co., who were, until re- 
cently, sole agents for Win. Hovey's Patent Straw Cutter, may mis- 
lead their cu:itoniers by offering Cutlers made liy Hovey of Worces- 
ter, all of which would be true, but not Wm. Hovey's Patent. 

Worcester^Mar. 1— It. WM. HOVEY. 

WORLD'S FAtR ART TNION. 

Under 0i« Managrmeni of the New Yorle Art. Union Comjiany, tn- 
corporated by the Legislature of the State (fNeio York. 

THE Com()any intend to secure the senices of a first-rate Ameri- 
can Artist, who will proceed to 1/Otidon and make a sketch oi 
the interior of the Great World's Fair in the very zenith of its splen- 
dor, when every thing will be duiplayed to the greatest ptwible ad- 
vantage on the occasion of the \'isit thereto vt the pnijeetor, the 
Prince Albert, lis consort the (^neen of England, aud their children. 
From this sketch the engravuig will be made, and will in itself bo 
worth more tlimi t6, according to ilie price usually charged by priia- 
sellers. 

The number of sharehdders is limited by the act of incorporation 
to 4,<K0. 

Each shareholder will be entitled to a copy of the Engraving and 
a chance in Ihe distribution of profits. 

Tlie accoimtit will Mand thus : 

4,0UO shares at S3 each, will be 8320,000 

The engraving, und I.OUO copies will cost $5,000 

Tlie expense ot' management, advertisements, 

Ac, Ac., will not exceed 2,500 

Total expenditure 7,500 

WHiich deducted from $20,500 leaves 8132,500 as profits. 

These profits are to be employed in furnishing to fifty of the Share- 
holde.s a free first-cabin j^nssage fjom New Yoik to lx>ndon and 
bfick, and in addition paying the expenses in London io the extent of 
8HKI eurh of 2.3 of the 50 SharehoUlers thus fu^ni^hed with free pas- 
sages—thus : 25 Sharehuklers will ha\ e a free first-cabin pnsMige to 
Ijondon and back uiid 810(( in money to nay expenses while there, 
and 25 other Sharelidders will have a free first-cabin i«SKage to 
liondon niKl buck. 

In addition: Every Shareholder has a cony of the magnificent En- 
eraving to be got up by the Company, and which will be ^\'ortll at 
least twice the amount charged for one share. 

The right to have the free pu»«age, Ac, Ac, will be determined in 
the ordiiuiry miiiuier of Art- Unions, aud in ample seiison to give time 
to pnK-eod to I/cnidon so as to be pres<nt at the most brilliuit part of 
the exhibition. 

In case any Sharehokler should get a right of free passage and not 
desire lo use it, he may receive its equivsJent in mcniey. 

Any person desiring a share should send by Mail a miuest directed 
"The W«Trld'^ Fair Art Union, 50 Wall street. New York," enclos- 
ing 85 in fvuuU current in his Slate. 

Tlie Tru.*tee8 have resolved to make an allowiince of 5 per cent, 
on nil orders for mi>rc tlian 4 shores, and to send 10 shares on receipt 
of 845. 

tCT* Remittance* by Mail at the ri«k of tlie Comnany. All let- 
ters must be prc-pnid, and drafts made payable to the Secretary. 

By order, J. TOWNSEND, Scc'y. 

Mar. 1— It*. 
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COMMERCIAL GABDBI AND NUBSEBT 
Of Parsons 4r Co., Flushing j near NeuhYork, 

TUB Proprietors of this e«labli4hmeiit offer for rale their unaal 
assortmeiit of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAF. TRKl'^i, 
t SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, See, Their stock of Apples aiul I^ears 
is filler iliuu niiy they have before offered. Also PcHrs on Quince, of 
their own growing. The Onmincutid Department contains the usual 
well known varieties, ail the best new Trees and Shrubs for Luwits 
aud Arboretums, including the new Pines, Araucaria Imbricaia, 
Cryptomeria Juixnuca, with Cedar of Lebmioit, at one to two dol- 
lars each; and Cedrus Dcodara of various sizes, at 81 per f(.x>t. 
Catalogues furnished gratis on application by mail. Ainrch 1 — It. 

TO TBSXTT 6K0WEB8 AND NUB8EBYMEN. 

EliLWANGER it BARRY solicit the aiteniion of all Tree Fan. 
ters, Nurserymen and Dealers, to their present stock, which is 
much larger and better thun they have ever before had the pleasure 
of oflbrhig. It embraces among other things ui large quantities, 

Standard Fruit Trees— of all sorts. 

Dwarf and P>'ramidal Fruit Trees — for Gardens. 

Gooscberrie'*, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c. — all the 
newest and be^t kinds. 

Onuimentrd Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. — including all new, rare, 
and desiral)le articles. 

Buckthoni. O-iage Orange, and other IIc«lge jJants. 

Stocks of a'l sorts — for Nurseries. 

Green-housej Bonier tuid Bedding Plants. 

Double Dahlias, k.c. — in immense quantities. 

Wholesale prices furnished when desired. 

A new edition of the General Descriptive Catalogue is nowr eady, 
aud w^ill lie sent gratis to those who app'y post paid. 

Mount Hope Gardeu and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., March 1, 

1S51— a. [ • 

OBEEN-HOUSE PLANTS, VINES AND HOSES. 

PARSONS A. Co. offer for sale every desirable v-ariety of Green- 
HouM Plant't, and many x-uluable novelties recently introduced 
from Europe. Growers of Graiics arc invited to examine their Vi- 
neries, from which they can furuisli g(Kxl vines of about forty varie- 
ties at 

50 cents for those one year old — 75 cents for those two year old — 
•1.00 for tluwe of extra size. 

Their st;»ck of saleable Roses, includes some thousands on their 
own roots, of the Remontantes, Bourbon, China and Garden Roses, 
iu their various sut>-ol<tssefl. 

Catal >gucs furni:>hed on application by mail, to Flushing, near 
New-York. March 1— It. 

United States A^ricnltuml Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 107 Water-street, New- York. ^ 

Joiix Maviieh 8c Co. 

THE Subscribers, Manufacturers of, and Dealers in. Agricultural 
Implements, wtiuld iiiionn the public thai they ker-p constantly 
on hand, and offer sale, the lai^est and most complete a*<iirtment of 
Ayriculuiral nnd IloriiculturtU implements. Fi< Id and Garden Seetls, 
in the I'n letl St.ites, ainoinr which mny be I'l'und the Ibllowini? : 

P/o»M— rpwanls of 150 'different patterns and sizes, adapted to all 
the different kinds of soil and ino<les of culture, among which may 
be f lunil the genuine Kagle Improved Plow, which has taken the 
Premium wherever exhil)itod or tested. 

//■irrorpt— Of all kind* aiul sizes. 

Corn PI inters —Differcni kinds aind sizes, to work by manor horse. 

Seed Sowers — A arreat \-ariety, that will plant all kuids of grain aiul 
scotl at any recjnired distanre. 

Citl!icn*ors—\ l.ir^c and \ aried assortment. 

Watur /2'i//i5— Sell-ucliiig, of various isizcs. wth all the late im- 
provetneiits. 

Chiiii Pumps— Complete J or in p,irt8, in sm.ill or large quantities, 
to suit pnrc)i:i«:ers. 

Gnin 31 «t— French Burr Stone and Cast Iron, from $5 to S250, 
for in-iu, I'orsf; (»r steam power. 

Corn nn'l Cob Crushers — Of <lifft.Teut sizes. 

Straw Cutters— i}( txW t .e approved paueins and sizes, for hay. 
straw, corn and corn stalks. 

Corn SA'-W-rs— Several new kind*, tofreihcr with all the old and mo t 
popular style* in use. 

Gnrrien awt Fire Engine — Of recent invention, and the best arti- 
cle "ffe.cd to the public. 

C'irt$ and Wagnns — Of any style and size. furni.she<l at the shtirt- 
cst nin:ce. 

Spring Wheat — Black Sea, and all otlier varieties of the best and 
most npp,-i>;cd kinds ."^nring Sriwl Wheat. 

Sprin^f lif/r awl Ii-irl,§f — ni any (piantiiy. 

nine Units See!l—]\\<\ received fresh from Kentucky, suitable for 
L.1WIIS. ;ui:I early and late pastures. 

Cltvcr S'.e't — Whne and R«"<1, a superior article. 

Timothjt Sffi — Now aud jmrf'-clly free from foul seed. 

Garden Seeds — An ext«.'n»ive sto'rk, selected with the utmost care, 
ixpre-j-s N 111! the American market. 

Forei; . S»Wt — Of the best quality, nnd latest importation. 

Gtms Sic^ds—Ray, Lucerne and Wiiite Dutch Clover Seed, just 
«" p'-krted. 

Bird Seeds— CmxaLTYt TTcmp, Rape and Millett. 

Gvaai— Genuine Penivian dir.l Pniagoirnn of the best quality. 

Bone Dutt — A prime article, hi barrels or bags. 

rittter — Gri'Uiid, in barrels. 

Poudrettt — At the manufacmrers' lowest prices. 

JOII\ MA'niKR & Co. 

March 1— tf. ll)7 Water Street, New-York. 



AgricQltnnl WMhiao Shop, Ovneva, N. 7. 



Wheel Ptowv, 
Clod Crushers, 
Grain Drills, 
Thrashing Machines, 
Corn Shelters, 
Road Scrapen, 



Cultivntors, 
Field Rollers, 
Grain Rrnpers, 
Clo\er Mncbiiies, 
Straw Cutlers, 
Horse Powers. &c. &e. 



Made and sold (wbdesale and retail) by E. J. BURRALL 

AT THE late State Fair at Syracuse, the FIRST PREMRV 
M-as awarded to Thomas D. Bi}bbaix for the best OKAIN 
REA}*ER, ill competition with Hoseey's oiid McCormick's, (boA 
present.) Since then, he has perfected another, coutaiiuug naatf 
new and splcivlid imi rovements, wtiich rewier it ■ machine of grot 
er utility, strength and durability, than any ever before offered to iIm 
public. 

1st. It has a balance wheel on the top of the cnuik shaft, nM 
aids the driving wheel ui crossing water furrows, re ieres ine pm- 
ings from the violence of the crank motion, increases the eflbclift 
force of the cutters, forms a couveuient level for lifting the 
for oiling, aiHl by the uniform rootKui prodoccd by iU i 
power, gives a new chanicter to the whole machuw. 

2d. It cuts at any height required, and discharges the grain st Ifci 
side or in the rear if preferred, by a few mijmtes change. 

3d. By means of a new guard of cast iron, (which will neillMr 
bend nor break,) neatly fitted to the knives, it cuts grain, timoll^v 
clover seed, (wet or dry,) without clog^ng. In additicm tothess^ 
portant improvem^'nts, the frame is strong and compact, and lis 
alK>ve all the level of the iqiron, in order to pass through galai isl 
over ^vater furrows, without hitting. 

Tiie wheel is large, aud works well on rough ground ; the akiflim 
gear, and the entire arrangement of the wnrkiiw parts, eCT e i adf 
neat and convenient, and the whole made of the best malerisls, iM 
finished with great care. 

It has no reel to waste the grain, no pullies. straps, or kxwe hinwa 
to get out of onler. but is strong and simple, just wtiat tlie FBiner 
needs to do his work well, without the risk o€ ion by brealiugdum 
in the midst of his harvest. 

It i« warranted to be thoroughly built, and to wcMrk well ; sod d 
any part proves defective and is returned, it is to be niadegood vitk. 
out charge ; and the machine vfhen soU, is made to ykA w^,or fte 
money returned. 

TERMS— Casli or ai^iroved notes. Orders sbould be seat iasn^ 
to give time for perfect work. 

SIZES— No. I, i/eet Q in. No. 2, 5fiet. No. 3, 5/kst m. iA 
4, 6 feet cut. 

BnrralPs Reaper* 

As the REAPER has been in use during the past seasoo oidy, ftt 
following testimonials from respectable farmers are ofiered: 

Wolcot, Nov. 1, 183BL 

I used one of Mr. Burrall's new Reapers to cut aboat twcufrvR* 
of wheat last harvest. It requires bu' t\%'o horses, does its wm veil, 
cuts clean whether the grain be wet or dry, and leaves the Awrts 
ill fine onler for binding. I know no machine that runs ligi-ter cr 
makes better work. WILLIAM 8TtBB& 

Phelps, 4th Sept., IMOl 
I hereby certify that I have seen Mr. Burrall's new Gnm Resper 
thorougldy tried, and am satisfied that it ciin never be cingged, W 
wi.l rut grain of all kinds, and clover seed« in all coudniou*. 1^ 
Gearings and frame are iniconiinoidy strong, and well amngol; 
and every iMirt of the machine is got up in first rate order for eouve* 
niencc and durability. It requires no faster walk, or harder disAfer 
horses, than common plowing. I have no hesitation ui recommoid- 
ing it as tlie best I have ever seen. WM. P. INBUCIL 

Benton Farm, Ontario cooaiy. 
I have one of Mr. Burrall's new Reapers, mid haTe tried it tiwftjl 
for cutting clover xeed. I h'lve cut from 15 to 30 acres, aud fnri * 
does the work well, and beyond my l»e8t expeclatioiiii. It it esaly 
shifted in a few minutes, so as to cut close to the grouid, or hi WT 
height re<iuircd, and never clogs even iuthe stoutest grais. Ititvcy 
strong in all its paits, and very convenient fix use. It require* but* 
moclerate motion for the team, and may be wt>rked by oxen ss mU 
as horses. 1 tliink it does not require as heavy draft as o-diuflT 
cross plowing. THOMAS BUTCHER- 

We the undersigned, have seen the machine at work, aud USj 
concur in the alM)ve statement P. COPELAND. 

WIlJ<ON BUTCHKR, 
25lh Oct., IMO. SYLVESTER JUJft 

Seneca, 12th Sept.. }fSi. 

Mr. Bnrrall— Sir : I have used your new Grtuii Rearer tkii «j! 
son, and am not only entirely iileased with it, Imt perfecOyenirJieia 
that h U the be^i I have ever seen, as it runs ligliter, cuts br1icr,ifl' 
i* far more convenient, eitpecially on rough ground — h is lliorong^ilf 
fini-ihed with l)r:iss l)Oxes and sieel cou;-lmgs lhroug!i«mt. The eW; 
struction and nrraiitfcment of the whole are exceedingly tttvug sad 
durable, and by a very neat and ingenious contrivance, it i» nwde ]fi 
cut the grain at any ht-ight. 

1 liavc no doubt of its entire success, and c"n confidently lewstt* 
mend it to ilie public as a \'cry valuable improvcmcirt. 

W. W. BRISTOL. 

Bnrrall'ff Wheel P?ow% 

Work well in all soils, and save aliout one-third of the draft. %^^ 
now in u«e, and demand steadily hicreas ng. For sale, iwholessl* 
and n^ail ) G ENEVA, Ontai io county, N. Y. E. J. BURRALL. 
March 1— It. _ 
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Agricultural Books 

F all kuids, for sale at the Cultivator OAoe, MT 

bauy. 
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BUnlilkDd Nnraarie*, Newbvich, N. V. 

SAVL * rO. b«K Ico" ■" '^ Ihe nuanlioD nC J>m irt wid 
.■ Pfannrt of lrc«^ uid Ihe pnlilic in «iirnit, ui their vci* lain 
I coiarlEX Mock urFRVIT ANDOKNAMENTALTKEK.t, 
ich tbei oS^ (br ula tiw eonuug >|iniu. The inu odhcx Nut 
in Mie all ([nnirn nii Ihc HcnuM, uuT pr 
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if Mr. &<l-Lj^iae lai( ci 
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Pht ou Ituuire, Chcnr oii Mnluileli. luid Ajifle o 
iek>— fill IV>">>'i'> ■" O'nrt' tot pirdeii culline, uiil ci 



ifcUmmii and Breri 



'■rergrt*» Omamtntal Trtii ^ Strubt. 



■IpA. Rurnpnm mid Ai 
tr Coflrr Tr». HHver 
HinrlJiidcii. Amcricii 



V Ai(aiim<11<«» nhciiiDi, 

in Avlii Thfrc Tboriicd Acorin, Keii- 



a |:ir«ijircn r iho diffureul vwiclict of Pju, Fin, epioe*, Si 

WBeping Rw.— Npw Wfeping AjiIi, (Fraibnw IcniiK 
pciidulii.f uirolil Wnniig Ash, Weepiiir JipaucH ttaphon. V 
jijv KIeji^, ^iif hiru.) VnhrellH llrHdnl Locuii, ^Vcrpuv BIoui 
Ad>, WeKffliB Willow, Large Wnpiiif Cherry. Weeping B 
"WKnuir IlePeh. Ac. Af4 tiwetber wuh every ^-uirly itfnire 
ple,NBliTe sul Finicu; FluH-eriiu Pewh, Alnioiiil and Chi 
Chexam, :ipuua)i and Amrrimi : Ton mid Conner Bceeta ; J 
Tree, [.arch, Uum Tree, I'nlip Tree, Onue O^qae, Fauio<i 
Mt.UNluiii A<li. (Ameriraii and Eurimn,) neguoliuol' wn>. 

4c., ft* which ice CainloBuc, anew edilinii of which ia tuM iH 
aiM will be forwarded to all pvi paid anplFcantn. 

A iatse qiianlily of Arborvim for 8>:reEii>, - ■ — ■ ■■ 
(We iTir Ilrd^F i^iti. 

The above will l>e inld on i» liliernl lenni a 
piuchBiKil riM'where, For fnnhei isniculnn we wi.uW aniii 
w pricrd Cauliiu^, A libenl ili>ci<uiil wiU be made in pennu 
"^-e'tlli.r^'I^MiJ.ih "I'S"-^"''"'" ""*"" "™ «™"^ 

Dwarf and Stasdnrd Poar Treea. 

PAHPO.NH * CO. hRYciim reerived frnm the Ship a fine 1. 
Plan nil Qiuuee, aud on their owu roDI, eompriiuig the nu 

be prrKuce af one of ibeir Grm in Kumpe, and coii4^utii 
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rXRIVALED inPROrR.nR>T IX WATER WHEEL!*.— IHPORTATT TO HILL OWNERS. 

PB iiib«riben are Kle aeenu for malunc mid rciiillim the Bill Wain ITtcrl in Iki It'erU-kiiown aa VANDEWATER'S 
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We are prepared to Bll orden for Wlirgl., and Mill Work ci 
■W will be nt all lime« ready lo furiii-h inrornuuiau ot druwuig 
"ork. Jte, ; alio which way they arc 10 niu. 
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Ora«t Boola for FAimm GNurdenen and Hortioul- 

tnxiitBi 

Jtnd a Rare Chance/or Agents to make Money. 

JOHN P. JEWETT ic COMPANY, PnWishcrf, Noa. 17 and 19 
CORN HILL, BOSTON, take pleasure iu auiiouiiciiig to the in- 
telligent Farmers. Gardeners aud Horticultoruits of the United States, 
that ihcy have at leiij^h completed tlieir valuable cdlecliou of works 
on Agriculture, and its kindred sciences, aud that the two last of the 
series are now iu the hands oi' the stereotypers, aiul will be ready fin- 
delivery to subscribers and others on or beiorethe first duy of March. 
The two volumes uow in i^css are, first, 

BreoVfl Book of Flowers, 

Sp Josejph Brecky Esq.^ cf Bri^Uonf 

Por many years editor and publisher of the "New-Engtand Farmer," 
and one of the most distiiigiiislied Fioridt^ in America. This volume 
contains the results of the iiractical experience of a man of taste ajid 
science, and is, without doubt, the most thorough and reliable book, 
on the cultiwitirai of Flowers and U»e laying out of Flower Gnrdciw, 
to be found iu any langoaffe ; it is emphatically the Ijadics' and (icn- 
tlcmen's complete Floral Vade Mecum. Thin book will be in l*2iiio. 
form, containing about 336 pagci>, fine clo«h biiulinj^, and we have 
determined to sell it at 75 CENTS, to bring it within the means of 
all, and to ensure a large sale, as it is a book which ex'er}' lover of 
Flowers must own. 
The second in the scries is— 

The Kitchen OctrdenerVi Text Book, 

By one of the most distuiguislied Gardeners of New-Jersey. This is 
truly a practical work, avoiding useless, and to the mosses, luiinean- 
ing technicaJitics, the author handles hi:* subjects with the skill of a 
tiioronghly versed, common-sense pructitioncr. With the aid of this 
volume tlie merest Tyro may rapidly advance through the various sta- 
ges of Horticultural knowleilge, Ui complete success. A siiiij)le and 
practical and cheap work on thi* suhject h;w louj; l)een neo(le<!. Tlie 

Erice of this book will be 50 CENTS,— -12ino., 210 pages, handsomely 
ound in cloih. 
The tliird book is — 

A Treatise on Hot-Houses, 

By Robert B. Leuehars^ Garden Architect. 

This work, by Mr. Leucliars, who is one of tlie most dwtinguish- 
ed among the many Scotch Gardeners of America, is upruciical trea- 
tise on the 

Conatructiorij Heating and Ventilation of Hot-Houses, 

including CONSERVATORIES, GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPE- 
RIES, unil otlier Kinds of 

HORTICULTURAL STRUCTURES, 

with prnctical directinji'* for their lujintisement in n-^Mird to IjTGIIT, 
HEAT and AIR. IDustrnted with nmre ihuii SEVENTV ENURA^ 
VING.S. Tiiis is tlic first ami only work of the kind ever inibhshcd 
in XhiA country or in Eur<jpe,nud is rcconin»cn«l«Kl very highly by pro- 
fessors Silliiu.in and Lhumof Vnle C<»llcjre. nnd by many other snen- 
tific gciulcineii. Price one dollar. It is a very learned work, and nit 
in%-alualile unc to any ])ers4.tn who owns, or who nilends to erect, either 
of the structures on which it so ubiy treats. 
The fourth bttok is — 

MR. COLE'S GREAT WORK ON 
THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 

OR THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

30.000 copies of which have alrcaily been sold, mid the sale of which 
continues in a manner almost without a precedent. To every man 
wlio owiw a horse, a cow, a pig, or even a hen, this work, by Mr. 
Cole, is of more value than ten times it* cost. 

The lives of many valuable animals have already been »aved byfol- 
lowin«r Mr. Cole's plain directions for their treatment when sick. — 
Thw Ls the cheapest work of the kind ever published in America, be- 
ing but 5(1 l.'ENTS at ret;iil. and we do not believe that any farmer 
would willinirly l>e without it, if placed within his reach. 

The fiAli I took is— 

MR. COLES OTHER VALUABLE WORK, 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK, 

Or, Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

IP.WK) of which have been published in lew tlian two years. 

This bcjiutiful and thorough w<irk is illustrated by over 200 cngra- 
vinsr*. ot'Apple««. Pears, Peuche!», Plums, riierrirs. Cirafw-*, Rn^plwr- 
rieM, G«HHeberricH, Currant.'*, Ace. ice, and the various* Fruit Trees 
of our <rountiy; also cuts repre^eiitiup: the vari«»us muile;* of traiiiinir 
viues and the difli-renl styles of praltinp. buddiufr. pruuiu?. &c. It 
is a work which, tor accuracy of description and reliability, iwts never 
been cxcee<li;d. if equalled, and contain* more than twice the amount 
of inauer of any other Pruit Book publi<thed in America at the same 
price, viz: ■'W ('KNT.S. We could fill a volume ^\ith the rccommeii- 
duiion< of .Mr. ('ole.«'s two lMH>kD. whicli we have roreivetl from the 
most emiu ni Farmer.s and liorticuUniists of New-Engluud, the 
Middle S>tates and the fi^reat Wc:«t. 

A Word now to Agents. 

We are new prepared to ^er to capable, rt'sponniblc, and energet- 
ic Book Agents, a chance f(T mnknig m«»iiey, >uch an se'dom occurs. 
With the al)ove five work**, an agent of tact or ability could hardly 
fall ui)on a spot *o barren that he could not di.«po«e of one i»r more of 
lhe.«e works, ami in many ca«»es would sell one of each: nnd in popu- 
lous districts, a large nni'nber of copies could be sold daily. Weuiieiid 
to district out the New-England States, mostly into counties. Also, 



the States of New-Yoric, PenmylTHiia, New-Jeney, OUo, nd Hk 
Western States, we shoiild prefer todispoMS <ify to aomeoaeiiidinM 
in each state, for him to diMrict out iiito aob-ageucicM. 

The books will be ready (or deli^-ery hy the lat of March, ni fch 
important that the various Cotuities siid States ahovikl be dHpondflf 
before that time. A cash capital of fno to fSO will bs aaaMty 
every agent for a County, and a much larger aa mhyaSlU e Mil 
Address, post-paid, the Publishers, JOHN P. JEtTET^ * €&, 
March l--2t. 17 Jk 10 Cornhill, "^ 



NEW AND yAl«lJABI.B PI^ANTS, 

For the Kursery^ Garden etmd FUatwn GfMMMb. 

BM. WATSON ofiers for sale at the Old Colout Nvmobi^ 
• Pltmoctu, Mass., a very complete aMortment of pUnfe, ift' 
eluding all tho^ie of recent introduction, camiatiug in peitofnv, 
Quince, Paradise, Mahaleb, Plum, Cherry and Anpio Modbi^ ai lb 
lowest rates. 

Young Threes, 3 to 5 feet high, in great variety, moally at ittm U 
to $12 dollars per 100. of the finest deckiaoiia torli^ for m tie rir ' 
young plantations, anu Evergreens from seed, from 1 to 1| feeL 

Dtoar/ Pear, Apple, Cherry, Plum, Apricot end Ne derin e. 1 
ill a bearing state, or nearly so, of the fiuesiaud heal eMahlMMdM^ 
at the uonul rates. 

Standard Trees of the same. Diana Orepe, #1. 

Scions of the bctit Apples, SI per 100. Pesn and other Fnih ■! 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 93 per 100. In large qneliliaM 
low rates. 

Currants, includhig all the new sorts. Ilaq>berTies. GooMbaihi 
in great variety, and Rhubarb, at 91^ per dnxen — 910 per MM. 

Strawberries, in 20 fine varieties, moatfv at 91 per 100. Bbt^Nm 
Pine, 82, lowu. 82, Jeiniey's Secflling, 91<^ per 100. Birhartwrt 
Seedlings, (fnie) 50 cents i>er dozen. 

English Walnut, >'pan»h Chestnut, Filberts and other mla. Bhd 
English Mulberry, (the l)est,) Medlars, Ac. 

Ornamental Trees, including maiiy new and intereeting varieliai 
of Arabia, .<Esculas, Ash, B^h, Birch, Cherry. Chestnut, EIb, 
Hawthorn. (12 var.) Labiminm, Linden, MagDOlia, Uaple, Oi^ 
Plane, Willow, niul many other genera. 

Shrubs, including many fine sorts of Althea, ArhotBii Bateii^ 
Calveantint8, Cheonanthus, Cotcmeaster, Cytiaras, Daphne, Dnoji, 
Hycirangea, Ilulcsia, Pyrni», Ligustrom, Lonicera, Peoaia, FkMil- 
phus, Ribes, Spirea, Lilac, Timarix, Vibomnm, Xyiorte«B| ari 
among others, 

Forsythio viridissima, Spirea jinmifidia, fl. |i. 

Wiegela rosea, — ^ LiikUeyana, 

lionicera Ledebomrii, — Dongiuii, 

Cliimonanthuif fragraos, — Reeveati, 

granditlorus, Ribes albida, 

Lilac<<, 8 fine sorts, — sauguinea, fl. pi 

Pyrus, cfoable crinsoa. 
Evergreen Shrubs, consisting of Arbutus, Andromeda, BaZ| Esb* 
nymus, Gaulthcria, Holly, laurel, Jtwiperf Lednin, MenaeilB, Bko* 
dodendron, 8 sorts, Vaccinium vitis iaara, Irish VeiVB, ETOgnai 
Oak, Mahonia aquifolium, (excellent.) 

Rare Conifers, including Deodar Cedars, one-half to three feel| 
Ced.Mr of Lebanon. A rancaria imbricata; Ames DDOjriaaa, IftaB^ 
zii and Cephilonieu ; Pinvs Austriaca, cembra, excdsia, suavii 
im, lialepeiisii*, insignlo, liambertiania, Moriiida, Mnrtm; Fiissws 
bili.«, picta. pindrow, i^peciabilis ; Tku^ filiformis, Cmncnriii Of^ 
tomeria japonica, Salisburia adiaiitiiblia. 

Vines and Climbers — Wistaria, (sorts,) Joy, VirgfaUa Cnem, 
Aristolochia, Clematis azurea, flummnla. Sieboldtii andothm^lP^ 
riploca, Ciimbhig Roses, Honeysuckles, «c. 

Calefte^ia PnbMoezis.— This new and beautiftd clinber,iBfes- 
duced recently from China by Mr. Fortune, proves perfectly Md^a 
New-England, havhig stood fAc winter of I8S0 m h< gnmsdsWH, 
without any protection whatever. Trained to a single pillar, M^N 
feet in licight. it is a very striking and beautiftal ol^ect from tbefli^ 
die of June till cold weather, during which time it is covered iriA ■ 
profusion of iu< lan;e double flowers of a delicate rose color. It h 
very ornamental, ntanted in patches like the Verbenas, emA is wy ^ 
fective in young piantntions, trailhu; prettily on the snirihee, sad rUt 
niiig among the lower branches oftrecs in a very pJcturesMS ■■• 
ner. It is therefore particularly suited for Cemeteries ajid PnUieGa^ 
dens. Strong i^ants in pots, 81 per pair — 94 per dosen. Tabenfer 
lUO plants. (^,— for 50 plants, $3, sent by mail ot ejcpreas at an y l iw^ 
with directions for propagation and culture. 

Prairie and other Rimning Rooet, Perpetual, Boozboa, Tm 

and China R«>$cs, in great variety. 

For Bedding out— Cbrj'santhcmums, (30 new rarietiei) j"' 
Dahlias. ;?'i per dnxen — VerDenns, includhig Reine de Jdor. iMp* 
nia, St. Mariraret. Robin!«on-s Defiance, and SO other sorts, %\9i^\^ 
dozen — Fuch^iai. a fine collection; Carnations and Calestegbpw>f 
cens. $ i per dozen— Scarlet and other Geraniums, Salvias, vtP>i 
iea liindleyana, liobelios. Double white Feverfew; Hdiotrapcsfta* 
venir de Leige. Voliairionnm and hitermedia, 9SUS0 per down. Ip^ 
me.i-t: Maurundia alba, riwea and Barclayana; Colica, IxfAoqitf^ 
mum, Phy'unithes allia, ice, S2.50 per dozen. — ^Flonibagol^nilriig 
50 cents— Oestrum aurantiacum, 50 cents— Asdepias oorasiafieSi V 
cents. 

*«* Priced lists sent post paid, on ap^ication. Q^ CariiMS ^ 
all {lockages paid to Boston. Plymouth, Mass., Btareh 1, 16Sl-*t( 

Devon Stock for Sale* 

TWO fine Devon Cows, 3 and 6 jrears old; also a Am jtmM 
Bull and Heifer. ^ 

The subtcril>er offers the alxxTe for sslejOfpve Mocd^sa i brt" 
from the l)e5t stock m the country. FRANCIS W. COWIM 
Farmington, Coim. Nov. 33, IdSO. Dec. 1— OL 
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naan and Oucua of [fat 

RniHdiM, brooBlit down to IB 'nbj 

XSB, H. R. C. V. 8., 10 which ii pn- 

tn «f lbs Ibwib in iha Uiiiwt Simum, 

• H. 8. lUKDitL, 

483 pifBa — prtcB 91-40 — ukd for tali 
ion gmaerwiAy, tivoagh 
onU be addrSHd u> 

IHGRBY (c MILLER 
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Frnit and Omamenlal Trees, 

a l*» fKlrury of H. Snytcr, Kiiidttknt, Col. Co. JV. T. 

rEiioj.li.] UOIImeillof KRt'tT iiid OHNAMENTa'£ 
HRUB», VINES, ROSES, OREEN'-HOL'ME WANTS, 

TTTH*, PeHcho, &C-, growji iu ihiB cooiilry. 



lUl Ttm cwi l« ninii.hrd hy lb« honared, at very tea- 

REE?<S.— TbaUluwiii^caixbc lumiihSaf vuiou s- 
vy Spnice, Bilnm Frr, Acbuiviua, HcriKb Pins, Dvoilu 
ar of Lebnnnu, Auiicuiu, CrytKomeciB iapoiiicii, Cu- 

rel, Bucklhom, Eugliih Hiw- 



TH ChouiDi, Blurk W^hiui^Vhiu'Asb, EuiopcuiHonn- 
nockof Apple SeBD[iigi,nuuiUe foi root-gnAiog, it iba 



iq oil applica 



Farm For Sale. 

Iiwribrt aOrn for mic the firm on which h* now residei, 

lUKlmeiiiWlBiid. dniherirrnibere'isimu^'^u- 
ublM,H'Ell*or water. Hid alar^yoaiuilyoi'fliicrmhtmi, 

I loui cf goni hay may b« cm mi ihi nbee. The Ihrm h 
ed. tuid i* without exoeptiAii, one of tbe Ite^t fiirnu in Ihe 
ui'beeuitydii-iilBliinDlhreeiwIniilid Ann*, aial wiU be 

■ If -rOW-VSEND UKEEN; Waoraju' 






oeiican Lire Stock insurance Com]/anj, 

At r.HHjiHI, Iiuliiaui. 
ER uiilimiled. Grained JuiDBiy 2. IHD. GT-rapitii] 
<X>--^3 fo[ <h« loKuruiiie of HOKSES, MULES, 
■DLLS, 8HSKPAND CATTLE, nf eviTV drMrriptiw, 
cumbiiislmkaofffR. Waur. Aaiitmu tid BiMOM. 
aidiii30day4«J^crpniitrnfitcalh, 

i^-Jom^ a. Bowmnii, Hicam Decker, M. D., Inne 
rfe a. flnv, Jnhii Wi-e. A\viu W. iSic)-, Fr™. Abiicr T. 
u Smith, Hon Tiwinas Bi^Kip. Jonrph U. Binvman, Fn- 
. S. WhjDiey, StcnHry. Wm. Bimrh, TVanirer. 
IBSO-Iyr. a P. JOHNSON. Agetu, AlbBny. 



rinnaaetloni N. Y. H. At;. Societf. 
1 u 0, (« tult u the Office of "Tua L'tLTiviToa' 
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Faraenw. Wagenci. 

St. Lawrence. Early Hju^eM. 

Yellow Bcll-Aower. Ilawley or DowH 

1 will pack aud triid eilfaet by nwil oi Eipiea* ■! oui 
hundred, orders poit paid. 

Virgalieu,0>buid'i Snnnner, Oewego Beone, ODoiidu 
Omiige, Pear Scioiia at 3i. pec doieu. 

N.B. Inslli-ueiwhera iiii KHible.Iwin leiidti 
the Nonhem Spy apple. JAMES H 



It Public. 



«reat Sale of Dalrr Stock. 

X lion, oil TltESDAV Ihe UA da* if Dfanll, 1891, ai y-i d cioca, 
ni Ihe bun on which he roida, at MorrinniaAvMchuier eounl*, 
Now-York, upward! of 

100 HMd gf Onn and BOtn*. 

About SO head of them aie Native and AiHterdani Dnich Cowa,**. 
IcclnJ by Ihe >ulHcrilier wiih reference lo milkUH qualitio. Tha 
■ Fmuinder, ahout .% head, are pTDden — half, lhrce-tourthe,Bj>d«evejH 
eif^ilhs blood Heifers, from 1 to 5 rean oid, bred by (he uihiicriber, 
OUI of the very but Cow;^, end fo( by the cdelmted imparted ihon. 
honied Ball " Mnriai ;" and lo for na ihey have enme lo muority, 
doer appear to comUina, with moat fanldee^ eymmelry, nearly every 
point Htdicalive of nerleclinn in ■ Dairy Cow. 

Tukijijc the u^iofe dairy together, it u perhapa Ihe beat aclected ia 
(he T.'iiileit Klatea. The L'ows, with a few exccptioiK, are all young, 
niid iiii'alfliy Ihe flne Bull ''Anulerdam." 

The nuny premiuoi* I have been awarded, by Ibe Sule Agricul- 
tural ftociely awl by the Amcricau Iuslilute,give evidence of tucceaa 

1 will uIiu'mII my slinn-homcd Cow, (hat twA Ihe £rM preniiBia al 

TSvo a-i-earnld lleifen and one yearling, all ihorongh bred. 
Two yiike "f very auperior AVOKKlNt? CATTLE, wUh aeveial 
fine H0It.1BS. 
One BOAR, of Ihe Buaiiu treia breed. 
One imponed imnrwed (while) Berbhire SOW ud PI03, 
Oiie Suffolk SOW aiid ftoa 

roduced. 

jr/~ A Calalcwue aud dpacriplloii Di each animal, will be given ( 
M day of wile. Slock purchucd to be uni lo aduiaoce, wU be d 

l-nv-York, free ^rV-k and expeim to the pnccbaaer. ' 
Morrinanla ia nine milei froni New. Votk by Harlem Raaroad. 
■ - " THOa. BELL. 
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[ AgriotQtaral Warehouse and Seed Store. 

:N & CO., 1«9 and 191 Water street, New Ycrk. 

irden Seeds, a large assortment of the various kinds. 

\i. 

er gnij«s€s. 

and Garden Implements. The best and greatest 

II the rmtcti States. Plows, Spade", Hoes, &c. &.c. 

Dust, Poudrftle. and other lenilizen 

ion given to alt orders by letter or otherwise. 

3LD AND GARDEN SK£DS. 

icr-; are receiving and have on hand a choice lot of 

.-*, comjKwed in p;ul of 

ring Wheat, VH»th rctl and white cliaff. 

Hlffc row Spring Wheal. 

h1 Barley. 

<ecd, suix;rior quality. 

small and white Dutch, 
iheni and Miutheni. 
;>rchanl Gniss. 
(Icn Peas. 

a!t.*>rtin:;nl of fresl) GARDEN SEEDS, warranted 
rie. Tlic attention of (Jardener^ ii particularly called 
It. All the jiIk>vc. with a full a.f!»4>riment oi FARM 
IMPFjKME.NTS. are affiirded on liberal term:* at 
ail, at the Albany Agricultural ^Varehouse and Seed 
f/l Broad^%'ay, Albany, N. Y. 
atis on application. EMERY &. CO. 



DAIRY SALT. 

II of Dairymen u particularly callc<l to a very supe- 
e of STEAM REFINED ROCK SALT, prepared 
s DMir\' at the City Steam Mil!*«. Albany, 
oflfered is a pure article, free Irom specks, white as 
ling an crystal. There is no excu«e tor a deficiency 
nd the difference in the price of a pure, clean article, 
juence, oikI scarely felt. Butter known to be made 
commands a better price and will !«ell much more 
larket. For sale by the bushel, or in huu^ of one 

C. N. BEMKNT, 
11 Ilnilson stnel, Albany. 

NliJW POTATOES. 

an See<lling,*' Amr years from the pccd ball, direct 
!i, Germany. I.arge, round, light oranpe white, pm- 
in c'-'m — tra, veiy h»n"l"M»nie, the best early /nil 
'"• BuflTulo Seedling Pink eyi;s, *• .Msiin- 
•""•*.*' The EjiHv Junes are deci- 
••'' "irki'tiiig. Caretully paclf" 
"iirrior Sce«llinp Poiu. 
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jce« iialay. Illaek Spanish, bu.A P^ 
►land, Arriean*^ Bnninm, Gnldni Ph a«nnt, Impcri" 



?« 



i oreat Burrampooter Fowls ; aNo, Mu"K:ovy, lilac 
md Duck4 crej>i«rd, and fancy Pigeons. Prices - 



illll M^%*\.n- VI««<<I1.«I, fllHt Hllt\,J M. <ff«.<'tl7. M • I* *»i» 

irereni breeds and )»p— •'"'••is, at 50 per cent. disc<,v 
St of the brcH'-Tsi'' i*«rgs packed in saw-du. 

•"'"" tran!»po» ■'"■^ '-v-nwrn^n^-^i^-wjn pi-prvi; 

tttentio' -iM""t 

♦Jt* - 



Agricoltnral Woiehonse and Seed Store, 

Qvinejf Hall, over tlu Market^ BoBlem, 

THE Proprietors having recently enlarged their WorehoBN, ari 
increased their works at Worceitar. iVDOld ropeelfUir ■wih 
the attei.tion of Piaj iters and Doalera in AGRICULTURAL ■! 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN anl FIKUI 
SEEDS, ice, to their stock, comprising the largest end ^"^ ' 



ment to be found in the United Stales, wnich are ^Eued ai lew p ife i 

I greatest varietT of kinds ood limL 



Of PLOWS— we have tlie greatest variety 

Improved Sod Plows, for flat 1 arrows — improved Scotch FVm^te 
lapped furrows^iniproved Stubble Plows, which are e rocwMf 
aJai>ted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 19 inchesin depu. 

Self-sharpening, Hill Side, Sub-soil, DooUe Mould, Com, Com, 
and Rice Plows. 

Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith's Patent Lever Gate, and olha& 
Patent Com Shellers, with and without Separaton. Seed Sowcn^ 
ot' various sizes and prices. Batchekler's potent Cora FUmtBr, oi* 

S roved. Fanning MilU of various size«. Horse Powen, Throaiig 
lachines, thermometer Churns, Robbins* potent Centrifogal Cte^ 
Cylinder Churn, Dash Churn, Com Planters, torelher vnik iIbmI 
every article waiued on the Plantaticm, Farm or Garden. 
Illustrated Catalogues t^ent gratis on appiicotioii, post paid. 

RUGGLES, NOUR»E, MASON k Ca 
Bosto n and Worcester, Mass., March 1, 1851— ^2t. 

New York Afrricultaral Warehoase and Seed Staiet 

AB. ALLEN k CO., 180 and 191 Water street, N. T., oftr 
• for sale the largest and most comiilete awortment of the F 



aiul best improve<l Agricultural and Ilorticoltnral Implemculi, nd 
Field antl Garden Seeds in the United Slates, embracuig emy !■■ 
plement. Machine or Seed desirable for the Former, Planter or G» 
dener. We would call particular attention to oar large varisqrrf 
must approved and very superior Plows, Harrows, Seed Bamn, 




Powers, Threshers, Saw Machines, Garden and Field Rdla% 
Sausage Cutlers and StuSers, Garden Shears, Knives, 8awi^ ftfr. 
Grain Cradles, Scythes. Snaths, Fan Mills, Forio, ke. ke. Wt^ 
gons. Carts, Alills and Machinery of all kinds, either cm hondorfiv- 
m<fhed at shortest notice. Our extensive mamifactory gives M ewy 
advantage for making all articles to order and in ua bast ■§■■ 
possible. 

GI;AN0, Pondr Ate, Plaster, Bone Dust, ke. 

Skkps.— Fresh Garden aiu) Field Seeds, raised expresdyftrn 
We shall recommend only Implements, Seeds andManaresotkiMnn 
utility and genuineness, and shall endeavor by the lownesi of<Mr 
prices, and attention to the wants of our cnstomers, to mecl sB Al 
just wants oi' the tiublic. 

Eilitors of the American Agriculturist, published rooutUr at U t 
year. A. B. ALLEN k CO, 

March 1— tf. 190 and 101 Water street, New YoA 

Fruit Trees of Select Vaxietiei, 

For sale at the Nursery of J. J. Thomas, Maeedon, Waymt m K. T 

r A AAA APPLE, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum and Aprieol Trtoi 
f H'^UV'U nearly all of large size, and aU pnpagaled/hmkm^ 



in g or proved frets, inclwling mainly the best stahdaxol 
such new varieties as have piovud decidedly excellent— aJ fnniiM 
at moderate prices, and carefully pocked for caiui] or milwiyeai 
veyance. Commmiicalions, poi^t iNiid, to bo directed to 

J. J. TIIOMAS, Mocedon, Wayne ca,N.T. 
(TT* The proprietor wishing to aher a part erf* his r rounds, novoe 
cnpicd with a fine growih of several thousand ap|M trees, will fu 
nisn a good selection of beft sorts, of full size, at prices varyiiw «iA 
quality. Mize, kc, from ten to fifteen doOar* per hundred, ifimtdf 
actual cost of itacking atkled. . Mar. 1— A 

HORSE POWER. 

UNRIVALLED Horse Powers of all kinds, foaianteed te M 
in the United States. 
1. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, of onr own 
tare, both singh. and doublu geercd, for one and two boises. 
have never bt'<.n equalled by any other manufacturer Sot Ugfataaiii 
lunnin^, Mren<>th, durability and economy, llieyare onivcmllf 
ap|»ri>ved wherevtr they Imve Iwcn tried. 

'2. Tiie lUigartlu!* Power, for one to four horses. These art Cllfr 
part .'ind who.ly «>f iron, and ada|)ted to all kinds of work. 

'.I l-^ilily's circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, fcr onetoas 
•■"■*-.%. A new jiud favorite Pi>wer. 

.;„.io. • ■ »i -- -.t > — -I- 4".>,. one to four horses. Wsirwi^ 

A. a ALLEN k CO., 
•?». c 101 Water street. New Imfc^ 
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FanaiiiK in Otmgo Connty. 

I tbe month of Febmarj lut, we made bd 
na(h • porlion of Otaego couDtj. Tbu district 

compantiTcI; new u to Bgricaltare. Until »flcr 
■ BCTOtationarf war, it iroa only a hunting gronnd 
r (ha IndUni, uid. its KtLleiaeiit has been chiefl; 
DlMoeed within the prescDt century . Uaayof tbe 

II Kttlen Dianifeatcd ft ttroDg Interest In tbe improve- 
iMvf agriculture, and to their Influence is to be at- 
ibDtcd, Id a coDllderable degree, the rapid adrance 
IiJEh bM been made, and the favorable potition which 
itMctlun Mitains In this respect. 

Tekamfrom a " niitory of Agricultural Societies," 
nUlibed by the late Eleahab Watioh, Esq., in 1820, 
lit a Mcipty was oi^cized in this county oa early as 
^I; tsd this, indeed, appean to havo been the first 
DMj tgricultoral nociety in the state. Mr. Watsor, 
Ad nt present, and dclircrcd an address on thatocca- 
n, qmke of Otsego u huTing " long stood pre-eral- 
nth this state for Itacattle and cheese." In the same 
Vn%, Mr. Watsom alluded to the brorable result* 
kkh this new organtiatioa was destined to produce 
tribe whole country. He said — ■" A strong present i- 
m Uh on mj mind, that the time Is at hand, when, 
Uttr through the national or state patronage, every 
vttj in this state— 1 will add, [n the United States— 
IMIdw jour example." The great increase of agrl- 
Utrsl socieUea since that day, has singularly rcriflcd 
iilirediction. 

TIk Kcond exhibition of the Otsego County Society, 
>■ beld at Coopenlown, In ISIS. Hr. Watsom was 
W present, accompanied by Db Witt Clistob, then 
nnior of the state, the late Hon. Stephkk Vau 
uwiLAE«,aiid sCTeralothcrdtBtingnlahed gentlemen. 
> ninulas resulting from these visits, was productive 
bigbly beneficial effects, which have been continued 
™ to the present time. 

Dot observations, which were confined principally to 
- nulhwesterly portion of the county, could not, 
in tbe nature of the season, be of a very definite cha- 
in, in reference to the cultivation of the soil. The 
Wal aspect of the conntry, it* divisions into fields 
iwoodlinds; tbe external appearance of the farma, 

to buUdinga, fences, he, and the charocler of 
'Urt-ttock, comprised about all that conid be seen 
nil DGlghborhood his for sereral jrears 



been noted for its fine cattle and sheep, of TorioQi 
breeds; and wc were Informed by many persons, that 
agriculture, in all departments, has been greatly im- 
proved here within the last twenty years. But the ris- 
ing of horses, cattle and sfaeep, and the prodncts of tbe 
dairy, are still, as formerly, the chief staples. Wheat 
is produced to but a limited extent; Indian com, oati, 
barley, aod buckwheat, in considerable quantities; the 
yield of the latter grains being, probably, equal to the 
average of tbe state. 

Besides the County Agricultund Society, which if lo- 
cated at Cooperstown, there has been for fifteen jeara, 
a society which has held annual exhibitions, genenllykt 
the village of Louisville, in the township of Butternuts, 
(non Morris.) Several hundred dollarsare aannally 
subscribed in this vicinity, including the neighboring 
township of Otego, which are paid in premiums on do- 
mestic animals, crops, dairy products, and mannfkc- 
tnres. The society, though sustained entirely by indl- 
vidnal aid, (receiving no fundi from the state, as da 
county societies,) has kept up its exhibitions with mnch 
spirit, and with decided advantage to the lorming lnt«- 

From the acquaintance which our virit enabled ns to 
form with the farmers of this section, we were fkrorably 
impressed with their intelligence and their dc«re for im. 
provcment. Many of them manliest an acquaintance 
with the principles of agriculture, and a dctermiDation 
to avail themselves of all practical information on tbe 
subject, through the medium of books, agricultnral pe- 
riodicals, and all other sources. They hare lately or. 
ganiocd a club for the discussion of questions connected 
with husbandry — the members meeting weekly for that 
purpose. 

Hach of the improvement of the live-stock of thU 
neighborhood, Is doubtless attributable to tbe exertions 
of a few iodividuals, who have devoted themselves con- 
siderably to that branch of farming. Prominent among 
these individuals, is PaAHcis Kotch, Esq., a geoUenuui 
who has resided here for the hut twenty-three rears. 
On his first coming Into this part of the country, ha 
spared neillier [lains nor expense in procnring and intro* 
ducing the best Short-horn cattle, South Down and Me- 
rino sheep, kc. lie has also been instrumental In in- 
troducing the Devon breed of cattle, several spedmeni 
of which he imported from England ; and has introdnc- 
ed, at various times, improved breeds of swine, poultry, 
lu. The opportunity of acquiring this stock haaalwon 
been offered to the public on liberal terms; and tbe re- 
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salt bat been an fanpfovement wbich ia tooobrionB to be 
doubted. 

But the benefit of Mr. R.'s example and exertions has 
not been confined to the improTement of domestic ani- 
mals. He purchased a &rm which was considered ut. 
terly worn out. This he has completely renoTated, and 
by means, chiefly, which have been adopted by others in 
the vicinity, with great advantage. The soil of the farm, 
as well as of the section generally, is derived from the 
decomposition of a silicious slate. Large quantities of 
leached ashes had accumulated from potash manufacto- 
ries in the neighborhood, — their value as a fertilizer be- 
ing so little regarded, that they were not deemed worth 
carrying away. Mr. R. commenced using ashes on his 
ikrm extensively, and with striking benefits from the 
outset. . In the course of a few years, he applied no less 
than two thousand loads, of twenty-five bushels to the 
load — those of the first year having been obtained gratis, 
the second at twelve and a half cents a load, and the 
last at seventy-five cents a load — the latter being the 
price at which they now remain, and are so much sought 
after, that they are carted, in many instances, six or 
■even miles — ^the farmer being satisfied that even at this 
cost, tbey are applied with profit. By the aid of ashes, 
with strict economy in the saving and application of the 
manures of the farm, Mr. R. has brought his land to a 
highly productive state. It is chiefly devoted to grass, 
and produces an average of two and a half tons of hay 
to the acre. For several years, he has not found it ne- 
cessary to purchase manures, — those made on the premi- 
ses being sufficient to maintain the fertility of the farm. 

Mr. K. lias now relinquished the management of the 
home farm and the 8tock,to his son,Mr . F . M . Rotch . His 
Short-horns were in fine condition, and many of them 
are among the very best specunens of the breed. His 
South-Down sheep, about sixty in number, denote high 
breeding, and in uniformity and general symmetry, they 
are seldom equalled. The flock has, in fact, constituted the 
source from which many animals have been drawn for 
the improvement of other fiocks of this breed. He has 
a small fiock of the French Merinos, several of which 
were imported. They are of very large size, and quite 
even in the character of their wool, of which they bear 
a very large quantity. 

We must not omit to mention Mr. R.'s Dorking fowls, 
of which he has a very choice stock, derived from 
Messrs. Baker of London, and other celebrated Eng- 
lish fanciers. He has, also, a curious variety of rabbits, 
said to have been originally procured from Madagascar, 
but much improved in beauty and other qualities in 
England. In relation to these, he has obligingly furnished 
us with some remarks, which will be found on another 
page. 

Devon cattle, as before remarked, have been bred in 
this vicinity, more or less, for several years. Those who 
have attended our State Fairs, will recollect the fine 
animals of this breed which Otsego has turned out, a 
good proportion of which generally stand high up in the 
list of successful competitors for premiums. Among 
the breeders of this stock. Mr. R. H. Van Rensselaer 
deserves particuhir mention. He has some of the finest 
Devons in the country. A part of his herd was derived 
from the importation of Mr. Rotch, before mentioned. 



To these he added, fai 1849, the noted ImU " M^or," 
purchased of Mr. Gappxb, of CftnadAy (ne Gultintar 
for 1860, pp. 80, 81,) and during'the put leaKni ksh- 
ported two very superior heifers, from the odebnM 
herd of Mr. Geobob Tubxkb, near Exeter, Sntfnl 
One of these heifers, which is three years oldtUi qiihg, 
has produced a fine heifer calf— 4he tHre, Mr. Tuiert 
bull which received the first prize of the Royal Agrieil- 
tural Society, m the Devon class, at the show of 18S0. 
The other heifer is two years old this springi and huMl 
yet bred. Though both are fine, we consider the yoog* 
er, one of the most perfect animals we ha^e ever i 
With such stock as Mr. Y. R. has now in his 
he can hardly Ikil to breed Devons that will be credllii< 
ble to himself, and greatly beneficial to the conntiy. 

Mr. y. R. has one of the best arranged pooltry-ysrii 
we have seen, (of which we hoi>e to receive a dne^ 
tion) — well stocked with Dorkings of Mr. Rorart 
stock, with a handsome assortment of the Polish or Tb^ 
knot fowls, turkeys, &c. He has, also, a rahbHry, fa 
which he breeds the variety of rabbits hitroduoei Ij 
Mr. R. 

Mr. H. N. WASHBOir has been for seyeral yeusknoffi 
as a successful prize-taker for Devons. He htt loid 
many, which have been taken to various parts of fbe 
country. Much of his breeding stock was obtdned fnm 
Mr. George Patterson, of Baltimore^ well known us 
breeder of fine Devons. Mr. W. has several didoe ssi- 
mals of this stock, though from being rather diort cf 
keep, some of them are not in condition, to appeir to 
the best advantage. 

Mr. James Blackman has several good frdl Uood 
Devons, some of which arc of the Patterson stock, lb. 
Baker, near New- Berlin, Chenango county, htt q[nite 
a large herd, among wliich are some very good Derosi. 
Other farmers do not confine themselves to Ml Uoodi 
of any breed, but keep Short-horns and Devons, uA 
various grades of these with the common 8tod[— ft^ 
quently producing, however, very good animals, eip^ 
cially oxen, for which the neighborhood soatains ■ bcB- 
deserved reputation. Among these may be DentiQiMd 
Mr. R. H. Franchot, Mr. Mobbib, (son of the htt 
Gen. M.,) Mr. Gillet, Messrs. N. B. and F. A. PiU' 
BALL, and Messrs. Peteb, James, L. S., Datib, iB^ 
Stepbrn Bundt. Messrs. B. constitute a port of wlut 
is called the '^ Bundy neighborhood," in OtegCH-i 
neighborhood which has long been noted for good bra* 
ing, and fine working oxen. Messrs. B. have now seroii 
yoke which amply sustain their credit in this regpedftd 
which in regard to beauty, strength, discipline, ind i& 
the qualities which constitute value in a working oi,tn 
equal to any we have ever seen. The condition of WU! 
of the farms here, is somewhat rough and stony, ssi 
the labor on them is performed in a great degree by oxO* 
The best farmers are very particular in the breeding 0^ 
training of this kind of stock, preferring those wUe^i 
imited to good constitution and substance, have a qvidt 
sprightly walk. The result is, that even at the plovi 
many of these oxen are not inferior In speed to the iN^ 
horses, and their owners assured us that they were ^ 
ling to risk any fair competition in this bwam, ^ ' 
day or a week, or any longer time. 

These oxen are generally of mizod Uood, thoni^*'' 
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e or lew of the Devon; t^ott of them tie 
nallf •ome are more. Thecom which pro- 
re fr«4ueatlr mixed with Short-horo blood; 
■ the bert we mw, were produced by cows 

dub of the Bakewell Lon^-horn, derived 
knioutli of this breed which were imported 
a Hoce b; the late Ht. Adcoce, of GUberts- 
Ud not learn that any full blood DcTone had 
ed tor work Id this section— the demand for 
tring them too valuable for this pnrpose. 
e Devona numiied, will have sufficient weight 
tt valnable oxen, remalna, therefore, to be 
, is proper to remark, however, that their 
*rlr been much increased in England, and 
over DO reason why, with proper -'-—*-— 
5, breeding, and rearing, the requisite size 
e attained here, and that, too, without any 
the other taluaWe qualities of the breed. 
ID Bdiibi has a flock of about sixty long- 
ep. They are descended from the Leicestcra 
y tlie same Mr. Ajmjook who imported the 
attic. They appear to be a valuable stock , 
jf Mr. B.JaaTB prime sheep. 
Q.— Olsego county produces large quantities 
nd cheese. We had not the opportunity of 
oy of the farms devoted spccUlly to dairj-ioy , 
■i some Eiots in reference to a few. 
SB BunDT, Otego, states that he kept tec 
30— three of them were two-year-old heifers, 
me In" as follows; 1st and 2nd, March 26th ; 
10th; 4th, April 14th; 6th and 0th, April 

May nth; Bth, May ]2th; 9th and iOth, 

The whole amoant of butter made, was 

Made cheese 19 days— 102 lbs.— weighed from 

Mr. fl. says, " Allowing three two-year-old 
lal to two cows, the dury would stand 
iw 2i lbs. of cheese equal to one pound of 
d the account will stand at 211 lbs. 10 
lea a liberal use of mUk and cream in a family 

{BSiEL^EB Day, Otego, states that he kept 
va in 1S50, the income of which was as IbUows : 

Mlb..bun..for, •*»" 



d, Air which h« w 



o $30.87 per cow. 

ALiaa h. MooBB, Butternuts, keeps nmall; 
enleen to twenty cows, the mUk of which is 
fly tor cheese, but butter is made In the fall. 
ige weight of cheese to each cow, for the sea- 
kii^ the customary allowance of one pound 
being equal to two and a- half pounds of cheese,) 
. It is of superior quality, and a large jiortion 
■Id at the close of the season at nine cents pi 
Some two-year-old cheese from this dairy, 
tasted, was scarcely inferior to the best we Bud 



stry and economy will got rich, wlule wgacil? 
pit ore laying their plans." 



Memoir of Coloaal TUaotkr FlcksilM* 

tCauliiiM^wn p. 101.) 
It Is of Col. PiouniM at o/ornwr,Uuit we ftel it to 
e onr privilege tospcak. This we should not have done, 
ad not our soUcitatioos to others, better qualifled to»J 
.bat ought to be said, been IneCFectnal. 
In 1818, an association of the flinnera of Emcx wb» 
formed, under the name of the " Esses County Agrl- 
i^iiltural society," over which he was invited to presldo. 
U was done in accordance with the offer of the state for 
rhe encour^ement of such societies. There Is good rea- 
son to believe that Col. P. waanot Ignorant of the m»T«- 
niBnt that prompted these oD'ers. Whatever may have 
lieen the or^, it met his entire approbation and acttv« 
co-operation. He continued thus topreddc for a period 
pf tm ytari, until the autumn of 1828, when, be said 
he felt it to be his duty to withdraw, lest he should bo 
thought to be in Au dofag*— an idea that never occurred 
a any one but himself. We know not how to expres 
]ur opinion of the cHbrts of Col. Pjcikuko, ta oonneo- 
ion with this society, better than In the Ungnage of the 
jadresB, In l&M. Says the speaker—" I have ever es- 
teemed the hints imd observations that (fell fiwn Col, 
FicKKKiira at our meetings, as among the most valuable 
Itssons ever Uught to the farmers of Essei, At an age 
when most men think their labors should be ended, he 
^v«s In his prime, in handling the plow and Instltntlng 
□ew eitperlments. He was not aahamed to soil his hand* 
or his clothes, in the labors of the field. In whatever 
lieengaged.hetoofcthepartofthoworkingman. When 
he ipoke, it was not to display his own acquirements, 
but to instruct his hearers, Whllo others were admir- 
ing his superior wisdom, he, hinuelf, appeared to be the 
only one not conscious of It. Like Franklin, he always 
had some lllnatratlona that would not ftU to make a last- 
ing impression." 

During his preridency, (as It was our privilege to b« 
hU secretary,) we can bear testimony that ho wat 
icrupuloasly attentive to all the meetings and inlereala 
of the trustees, and of the society ; always ready to II- 
Instrate by precept and example, his accumulated ex- 
perience. Be loved farming for its own sake, and tor 
the good of hU feUow men. He was never happier 
l,han when he commanded the listeidng attention of R 
group of practical (iirmerf , catching the words of wis- 
dom ftom his Upa,— spoken, as it were, from the inspira- 
Hon of the genius of sound philosophy. We recoUect 
many instancos,when,uponqueBtiona incidentally ariring, 
he would go on and talk " like a book," for fliteen or 
twenty minutes, to tho admiration of all aronnd. He 
hadT«ad most that was then valuable ofEi^lish, Scotch, 
and Flemish husbandry; bis memory was uncommonly 
retentive; and what was of most value, be thought 
closely and caref^illy, upon what he saw aad read. He 
was never satisfied to take any man's ray lo, unless he 
could be made to understand the reason for saying it. 

It may bo lotcierting to notice some of the topics, on 
which he was accustomed to dwell with special empbads, 
connected vrith the advancement of husbandry In New 
England. Among those, the itnprovement of onr native 
breed of neat cattle is entitled to the flrst phwe, " I 
have long entertained," said he, "and repeatedly ex- 
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pleased the opixilon, that a fine breed d cattle, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the combined objects of the fSeu-mers 
of New England, might be most readily and extensively 
obtained, by the spirited exertions of substantial farmers 
to improye our native breed." In support of this opin- 
ion, he quoted the late Mr. Lowell of Boxbury, one of 
the most intelligent farmers in Biassachusetts, who said, 
"Possessing as we unquestionably do, the materials 
among our own stock, of improving our breeds, by care- 
fVtl selection, we should follow the example of Bakewell 
and other British farmers, who in fifty years, have raised 
the stock of Great Britain to a state of perfection little 
short of what it is supposed they can ever reach.'' And 
again, " more is to be expected from the excited atten- 
tion to the improvement of our own stock, than from 
importation." Col. Pickering further remarks, with a 
liberality of opinion, characteristic of himself, '^ Such 
improvements of our native cattle, so important to our 
fiurmers in general, will also be interesting to those who 
are possessed of fine imported cattle ; for if the latter on 
fViU trial, shall be found to be really of greatly sui>erior 
excellence, improved individuals of our native breed 
will furnish better suljects for coupling with them ; and 
enable the owners of the imported animals more expe- 
ditiously to improve and increase a superior stock, — 
whether for their own use, or for sale." 

A highly interesting disscussion on this sul^t, was 
carried on between Col. Powell, of Philadelphia, and 
Col. Pickering, (see N. £. Farmer for year 1625) in 
which Col. Powell admits, that the short-horns, so called, 
are too large for the ordinary purposes of our farms. 
To whom, Col. Pickering replies, ** We now have, in 
what are denominated our native cattle, a breed exactly 
adapted to our service, and means of keeping them ; 
and may we not, with spirit and resolution, engage at 
once, in the laudable and profitable enterprise, of im- 
proving this breed, by a careful selection of the best 
males and females, and thus, in a few generations, raise 
them, not to gigantic size, but to a high pitch of per- 
fection, for the primary objects of our farmers, — labors 
berff and rich milk for butter and cheese.^' 

The constituents of soils, and the manures applicable 
to their improvement,' were also, with him, favorite 
themes for discussion. Ilis remarks were practical, not 
theoretical. He would go on, with great minuteness, 
stating all the facts and circumstances connected with 
any experiment, explaining as he went, but never was 
in haste to draw general conclusions — fully impressed 
with the truth of the proverb — '* one swallow does not 
moke it summer." 

The implements of husbandry, too, shared a portion 
of his attention. From the noble plow, that is at the 
foundation of all culture, to the simple brush* for tlie 

• Col. Pickering's bnuh for Caterpillars. Sec lils LeUer in N. E. 
Fkrmer, April 26, 1823, vol. 1, p. 306. 

" This bnuh is mode of hog's bristles, iiitrodaced between two stiff 
wires, closely twisted ; and being convenient in cleaning the inside 
of bottles, is probably familiarly known wherever liqnors are bottled. 
For the information of otliers, I will mention that a piece of wire full 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, about three feet long, doubled, and 
laaving a small loop in the middle, is closely tvosted for the length 
of eight or ten inches from the loop; and then the bristles, being in- 
trodnod between the remainder of the branches of the wire, and 
^hete closely twisted open them, tlie briAtles are immovmbly fixed, 



destruction of the meaiwft insect— ooiie wen too]H|| 
to be above his CQmprebension; none too small to bs W 
neath his notice. Scarcely a aabject can be Fn^ntfeimi^ 
connected with the culture of the solli that hat BOtbMi 
noticed by him . Without pTesnming to be a writer oA 
maker of books,— he was always thinking— always ea^ 
municating his thoughts In such a manner as to be tt^ 
ful. In so doing, he seemed to fbi^get himself, and ti 
be moved by a desire to do good. His life wis a fnxA 
cal illustration of disinterested benevoleiioe. Ws r^ 
member to have heard firom him, addresses to the fr 
sex Society in 1818, 1820, and 1828,* and to the JfsMk 
chusetts Society in 1828, all of which were pnUUil 
among the Transactions of those years. 

There is scarcely a page of the pnbllcatlona of the 
Essex Society, during his presidency, that is not fllnsd* 
nated by his reflections. If this society has gained H^ 
reputation, or been instrumental of any good, it ismiifr 
ly to be attributed to the impulse he gave It, and to fte 
spirit of inquiry awakened by his advice and fmrniVtm, 
To attempt to condense his remarks, wonld he bat is 
mar their symmetry, and impair thehr ibroe. His ^ 
criminating observation and comprehensive redecCiflSi, 
left nothing to be added j his classic discipline and Am 
taste, admit of no retrenchment . We cannot so well ex- 
press what is proper to be said of his productions, es is 
the following condensed paragraph of Mr. FeseaidMy 
the learned editor of the N. £. Farmer, when ^esUiv 
of the address to the Mass. Soc., vol. 1, p. S22. "Al. 
though the subjects of the address are not only imptv^ 
tant, but many of them abstruse, forming what maj be 
styled the metaphysics of chemistry and phyriologjj 
still there appears to be nothing in Mr. Picuuuira^ ob- 
servations, which is hard to be understood. YoliuKi 
after volumes have been written on the food of plisli} 
the elements, or chemical constituents of vegetables; the 
mode of operation, the manner of applying, and thebe> 
nefits resulting from the application of lime; tbedifr 
rent kinds of earth necessary to constitute fertile lolii 
the burning of clay for manure; the obstadeswhldipn- 
judice, and a pertinacious adherence to old nss^n, e^ 
pose to improvements in agriculture; and the bol 
means of overcoming such obstacles; the best metliodi 
of accumulating and applying manure, fcc.,ftc.-bntwedo 
not remember ever to have seen so many and so !mpcv» 
tant topics comprehended in even more than doable the 
pages containing Mr. Pickering's remarks on thosenV' 
jccts. We never read a paper, which, in our opinioB, 
exhibits so much useful matter in so i)iorf • comftn " 
^' We think it should be a subject of congratnlatkiiiiritb 
every friend to his country, that an eminent stateaoSBf 
and revolutionary patriot, should be induced to exert Us 
influence, and devote his talents to promote the InteMttf 
of agriculture, the most noble of the sciences, as well s9 
the most useful of the arts.'' If ftirther testimoqy li de- 
manded, let the |)ages themselves be consulted; and 

and thus form a c>'luidrical brash, aboat six inches loiig and twoasd 
a lialf m diameter. To fasten this conveniently tp a pole, wA ■ 
small gouge I made a groove about seven or eight indieila^ ' 
the small end of the pole, in which nearly all the handla of Uw 
was laid, and bound firmly on with three ftringa.** 

* In Sept. 1828. Col. Pickering met the tnitteeeof the Bmi - 
ety for the last time. This was shortly after the death of Ui bdoii' 
companion, with whom he had Uvcd Ifar lixty jmn. 
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MM shaU Vhll to be convinecd, will thereby demon- 
wte Us Inability to comprehends 
If we rl^ly remember, as early as I79(V*5, was the 
tentloii of JsFFsmsoH and PicKXBiira directed to the 
rmatUm of tbe monld^board of the plow, on scientific 
Inciples* They thought much and compared their 
ews« Which originated most improvement we will not 
pesorae to say^ Their oljcct was not so mnch to se* 
ne patents, as to secure improvements^ The result 
■8 tiw publication of a new form of stractnre, with an 
qilanation of the principle of operation. In 1808, Mr. 
Bslth of Pennsylvania, substituted the cat/^tron for the 
Widen mould-boMrds Since then a very gp*eat variety 
r modifications and combinations, (too numerous to 
lention,) some founded on principlet ttingibUy and oth- 
!1 on principlti imaginary, have been brought forward* 
at if we do not mistake, nearly all that is valuable in 
lese Improvements, was embraced in the contemfilations 
f these original minds. By so doing, they literally con* 
nted the weapons they had so successfully wielded, 
to plowshares— benefitting the world more than any 
ctories at arms. 

Col. PiCKKRuro's mind was so disciplined to accuracy 
'thought and logical conclusions, that he could uotcn- 
ire with patience, tbe ill-founded notions and whims, 
at fireqaently have a pervading influence on many 
lods in the community. Illustrative of this, we rcmem- 
T an incident that occurred at one of the meetings of 
le board of trustees, over which he presided. One of 
te members of the board, a practical farmer, possess- 
I of more acres than ideas, had been discoursing, with 
lOre ardor tlian discretion, upon the proper age of the 
ooa, in which biuhes should be mown, that they might 
of sprout again ; and had specified a certain day of the 
rsi or last quarter, (we do not remember which,) in 
lie month of August, provided the moon should be in 
he right sign, with her horns in right position, fcc, &c. 
rbe speaker having triumphantly put forth his theory, 
»nfirmed by observations for a time the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, calmly waited for oth- 
ers to say ameni " My friends," says the Colonel, " I 
hope never again to hear from you, or any other mem- 
Iwrof this board anything, whateveij, of the influence of 
tbe moon, upon any of the operations in agriculture. I 
iboald as soon think of calling in the aid of * the Man 
^ ikt Moon,' to assist in the labors of the field — lie they 
^bopping, plowing, sowing, mowing, hoeing, harvesting, 
w whatever they may be, — as to expect any favorable 
or nnfiivorable influences, from the age or position of 
'^aoofi. Let me tell you, that old man, pictured in 
^ Farmer's Almanac, surrounded with the twelve 
*%n8, and as many jaw cracking names, and pierced by 
^ many arrows, has done more harm than all the mete- 
^logical prognostications of the most weather-wise cal- 
^^ors, have ever done good. I want such rules only, 
^or labor, in the operations on the fkrm, as are supported 
^y reason, and are in harmony with common sense." It is 
^iiuiecessary to say that the gentleman's argument was 
^^*er again urged in the presence of the president. 

He wasrenmrkable for regular and temperate habits— 
^ Bun more so. This, not in conformity with the &sh- 
^ or custom of the day — ^but because of his thorough 
^^elief in the utility of such habits. We remember to 



have heard him say, that he had taken medicine but 
once, for more than^orfy years. This, he said, was on 
the day preceding the battle at Torktown (we think,) 
when having been much exposed in attending to the du- 
ties of his department, he was severely attacked with a 
feverish affection. A seasonable prescription from an 
intelligent Scotch physician affbrded relief. Ordinarily, 
abstinence was his regulator of bodily infirmities. Never- 
theless, his good sense taught him, that there are cz« 
ceptions to all general rules,— -and therefore he consent- 
ed to be advised, when he could not do without the ad- 
vise. " Whenever," said he, ** I find my system in the 
least disordered, I refrain from crowding the stomach, 
make such external applications to the skin, as tend to 
correct the inconvenience. In this way, have I kept 
my system free of all poisonous annoyances." jUbsti- 
nence from everything pr^udicial, either to mind or 
body, was with him a cardinal virtue. On this principle 
he avoided the use of tobacco, and discouraged its use 
in others. 

In the domestic relations of life, were the qualities of 
his nature most fully developed. Blessed with a com- 
panion entirely worthy of him,— chosen in youth, when 
heart unites with heart by ties Irrevocable, — and with 
eight sons and two charming twin daughters, his home 
was ever the abode of the best afiections. Stern as he 
might be, in the rougher paths of the world, when ming- 
ling with his family, he was gentle and conciliatory al- 
most to a fault, No man loved his family l)etter, — no 
man ever found his love more cordially reciprocated. 

Col. PiCKERXNO was truly a religious man. At all 
times he seemed to be fully impressed with that most sa- 
lutary of admonitions — " Thou Grod seest me." His re- 
ligion was of that class that moves the inner man — and 
not that which exhausts itself in vain professions. He 
was strictly exemplary in his observance of all the cus- 
toms and ordinances of the class of christians with whom 
it was his happine&s to associate ; scrupulously careful 
of avoiding offence to those who conscientiously enter- 
tained different views -, confident and fully persuaded in 
his own belief, and ever ready to give a reason for the 
faith that was in him ; still charitable enough to view 
with favor, all, of whatever name or sect they might be, 
who honestly and intelligently believed, and lived ac- 
cordingly. He never pretended to have any religion to 
speak of. Nevertheless, none could have witnessed his 
venerable form in the church, (where he constantly at- 
tended,) at the table of the Lord, without being fully 
imiiressed with the text, '* Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom tht^re is no guile." 

It may be interesting to those who never saw Col. P. 
to be informed of his personal appearance. This waa 
peculiarly striking. It brought to mind distinctly the 
notion formed of the old Roman character. In this he 
was not unlike Crcn. Jacksom, for whom he entertained 
a high respect. He was tall, (six feet at least .) a'.hletic, 
erect, square shouldered, Aill in the breast, muscular, 
and his entire movement marked the perfect man. But 
above all, his high forehead and prominent brow, with the 
piercing eye beneath, and the general expression of in- 
telligence about the head, never failed to leave a convic- 
tion on the mind, of his intellectual superiority.. 

This was frequently noticed in his intercourse with the 
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Indians, at Bni&lo and other places in the west, where 
he was freqaenily called as Commissioner; to negotiate 
treaties and adjust difficulties. These rude sons of the 
forest are not slow in discriminating the traits of charac- 
ter of those with whom they come in contact j and if 
tradition is to he credited, his influence with them was 
ahnost without limit. lie had studied human nature in 
the original— ond knew ftiU well how to- fit the words to 
the occasion^ 

In wliatever company he might be, he would not long 
pass unnoticed. Although there was a stcrnncKi in his 
aspect and manner, still he was entirely free from as- 
sumption of superiority — especially wlicn in company 
with the young, or those who had merit enough in them- 
selves rightly to appreciate his character. But we shall 
never forget the contemptuous frown with which be 
looked upon conceited coxcombs, and superficial up- 
starts. Shuffling and meanness of any kind, were never 
fiivored by him. His own honor would not allow him to 
wink at anything dishonorable. The Kov. Mr. TJplam 
said of liim, in a discourse, the Sabbath after his de- 
cease — " The feelings of pride, jealousy and suspicion, 
seem never to have entered his heart. lie looked not 
on the most humble as his inferiors ; and never abased 
himself by flattering the most exalted.'' 

One of the last occasions on which CoL Pickering ap- 
peared before the jmblic, was the 4th of July, 18*28, at 
the celebration in Salem j when he took occasion to pre- 
face the reading of the Declaration of Indcpendance, 
with a statement of facts, within his own knowledge, re- 
lating to this document, of much interest. We can only 
say, that he aimed to do full justice to those co-patriots, 
in the timi's that " tried men's souls" — Adams and Jef- 
ferson — with whom he had been supposed to be in some 
measure at variance — i)olitically speaking at least, — and 
with the former, not without cause — thereby showing to 
the world that he was incapable of cherishing feelings 
of cnmitv. 

Some have charged him with being under the influence 
of strong prejudices; but those who knew him best, 
know that he was neither obstinate nor prejudiced. lie 
was a man who thought for himself, and adhered with 
firmness to opinions delil)erately formed. But still he 
was open to conviction, and ever ready to yield as soon 
as convinced. But so logical were his thoughts, and so 
deliberate his conclusions, that he seldom had occasion 
to yield. Therefore superficial observers called him ob- 
stinate. 

In April, 1775, when the sons of liberty were first 
called to arms, at Salem, Col Pickkrinq was found 
ready to go ahead as their file-leader. It is not a little 
remarkable that in April, 1828, forty-three years after- 
wards, when the friends of freedom were again sum- 
moned, with their contributions in behalf of the oppress- 
ed Greeks, he should be found to occupy the stime con- 
spicuous position. The address, then prepiired by him, 
after a most graphic description of the truly pitiable 
condition of their sufferings; and of the noble exertions 
of those genuine philanthrophists, who had periled their 
lives and fortunes for their relief, closes with these re- 
markable words, worthy of their own Demosthenes: 

'* But the misery of the Grecian women and children, 
and of men enfeebled by age remains. Their relief is 



the object of this ttatement. El^qnenoe fa not 
sary to persuade. The facts speak to the heart, inilt 
is confidently believed that thej will not apeak io tib,' 
Imagine the venerable old man, with hfa intense losk, 
and energetic movement, uttering these wordi, asd 
even the walls of the temple would edio, AmcOr 

It must be particularly gratifying to every friend of 
improvement in agriculture to know, as itisinmypovfr 
to assure them, that the last public act of Col. P., asd 
the last use to which his pen was employed, vis thi 
preparation of a memorial to the Legislature of liua- 
chusetts, for the renewal of the bounty of the State fer 
the encouragement ef Agriculture. Thus be lived nd 
thus he died, having passed move than sixty yean in tte 
exercise of the highest philanthrophy.r 

His memory should be held in lionor by all who 4e* 
pend upon the fruits of the earth for their 
and support. He who had served his coantry 
delity and ability, in the field and in the cabinet, ntiied 
to his farm, as did his Roman prototype, in the aidrt 
of life, before his eye was dim or his strength impsind, 
and devoted his matured energies to the cultivation of 
the soil. When snch ramds can thus find full employ- 
ment, who will dare say that agriculture faaahuniliitn^ 
pursuit? JoH2f W. Pboctob. 

:^<nignss Bf Slgrirttlhtrf. 

Theories of AgricaItaf€te««No» 4* 

Considerable advance has of late been made in tht 
philosophy of agriculture. Until within a few yean, the 
practice of husbandry may be said to have rested eo- 
tirely on empirical rules. Tlie subject has now teen 
greatly illustrated by sck'ntific investigation. In TCg^ 
table physiology, we have been much aided by cheinh' 
try, by which the functions of plants and manysf tbe 
phenomena connected with their growth and dBCSjhm 
been explained. Analysis has shown the compootioa 
of plants and soils — it has shown that each speciei of 
plant has its specific food — that the elements which np' 
port i)lants are not uniform in the soil, but that each 
variety of soil varies in this respect. Thus we ^Korer 
the principles from which are dcdnced the necesdtj of 
the application of manures, and the expediency sfa 
rotation of crops. 

But it is not alone by explaining acknowledged lacti, 
that chemistry bus thrown light upon agriculture; ithH 
solved questions, by which {iractioe has been, in taae 
instances, corrected. We are aware that too mnch bii 
been claimed for chemistry — ^that some of its entbuiw- 
tic advocates have aasnmed much which would not 
stand the test of experience, and which fa equally li 
variance with correct sck^nce; but this is a resalt nitv* 
rally incident to all investigations in their flrrt stsge*r 
or until their fundamental priniciples are thoroqglUyCi' 
tablished. 

On the other hand, an unreasonable estmne hislico 
run into by the opponents of the spplication of chnriiCT 
to agriculture. For example, an editorof apapsr vkois 
leading subject is agriculture, declares thai "fiiraftrB' 
cr to consult a chemist to aid him in bia field, ii V^ 
absurd than for a smith to look to^ windtokaB* 
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when to temper his tools."* The same editor in^>rjii» 
w tlutt aiDoysBrebHTeeUpaed BlDcelieSrst "invitcdttic 
imblic to pstroDlie ■ paper of a character wholly different 
frolD any that had been publiahedaince the art of priol- 
lag ma discoverod," and that be has " labored bard lo 
pleaae atid lu Initnict." As speclmeni of Ibuse UboTB 
to " iBBtTQct" iknnera, we may take U>e above renMiks, 
■ndklMbl* awertion put brth through the same me- 
dhun, that the iktpt of the plow has undei^ne uo Im- 
provement for the but thirty years — that " tbc^onlygun 
la draft is owiog to the smooth and hard surface of tlie 
plow^-land-side and Turron-sidc ; fur plons turo the 
groond over no better now than they did thirty years 
•B»." 

Mow it teems tonBthalcTcrylirmcr whose vision is not 
Hmded by prejudice or ipiomiicc, may bave discovered 
nrioiw instancei in which chi^mistry has been of practi- 
ce Dtility to agriculture — lliat it has developed valuable 
tnitha whioh never could have been elicited by practi- 
cal observation alone. Without the aid of chemistry, 
It could not have l>een discovered that phonpliatcof lime 
(bnned one of the constituents of bones, of milk, and 
the cereal grains. Milch coh-s when confined to pos- 
(nrea which have long been devoted this description of 
stock, are liable to a weakncsi of their frames called the 
"bone-disease," and their milk is sometimes destitute 
of a qnalil; essential in the manufucture of cheese. 
Cbemittry has ascertained the cause of tliofc deflects, 
and pointed out a remedy ; it has shown that the soil 
becomes exhausted of its phosphate of lime, so tluit the 
herbage does not aObrd the animals the requisite supply 
of this important element ; and aa the same science luid 
■bownthat bones were composed chiefly of the sulnlance 
wanting, it only became necessary to apply bones as 
nannre, to remedy the deftcl of tbc soil and heal the 
malady of the animals. 

Chemistry has been of practica] nlility by showing in 
srtiat consists the ferlilily of soils, what cunilitules the 
hrttliring natare of manures, and what Is the spcciQc 
action of varions substances. In this way it has been 
the means of correcting erroneouiproctlceincampounding 
■nanares. Formerly, farmers, without any knowlcdgcof 
dtemtstry, were In the habit of mixing all hinds of 
■unnre in a compost, without regard to their action 
when thua combined — apparently on the principle that 
" too many good things cannot be put togctlier." Lime 
was often mixed willi animal manures, and as chemistry 
has shown, to the loss of one of the most valnable pro- 
perties — ammonia. Hence, Ibosc who understand the 
iction of lime, havediscounlenanceditause in manures, 
fhni. Prof. JoBHSTON says guano should not be mixe^ 
nith lime, — "because the lime sets free the ammonia 
Mnlslncd in the guano, and causes it to escape into the 
ilr." He says, also, " qnick-limo will in the same way 
Irfve off" the ammonia contained in liquid manure, and 
n horae, or liinn-yard dung." Another writer ob- 

" Lime is freqnently misspptied by being added to 
knn-yard manure, animal renalns, and other sub- 
tancn which are rich in ammonia. As it encourugcs 
be decompoiilion of tbc slructuro of .intmnl and vofrc- 
ible lubsLances, it has lieen usodror this purpose. This 
n erroneous practice, as it aflecta itf ob- 



jiiciui Uii.' expense of the most valuable fertilismg cle- 
ijii^ut, tsliich il dissipates. But practice dues not re- 
quire the aid of lime hi the conversion of the remains 
of Hidmal bodies, of vegetable refuse, and many of the 
occasional waste substances which contain ammonia, in- 
to compost manure. They rot spontaneously with suf- 
flclent rapidity."" 

The injurious eOcct of mixing lime with animal ma- 
nure, may he explained asfoUows; Lime-stone contains 
nearly half its weight of carboiiic acid. In the process 
of burning, the carbonic acid ii driven off; but the lime 
has a constant tendency to return to its original coodi- 
lion, by the re-absorption of the property it had lost. 
Animal manure contains this properly — carbonic acid — 
combined with ammonia. Thus, when lime and manure 
arc mixed, the strong attraction which the lime l«s for 
tbe carbonic acid, causes the latter tosetmrate from the 
ammonia, and Tinite with the lime, liberating the ammo- 
nia, and allowing in to pass into the air. 

Chemistry has also shown that sulphate of lime, (gyp 
sum,) has an opposite effect from common lime, when 
mixed wilh manures. The sulphuric acid of the gypsum 
unites with the ammonia, (which is an alkali,) and pre- 
vents its eireapo. Thus, where caustic lime would pro- 
duce a loss of the most valuable property of manare, 
sulphate of lime wotild save it. 

The oliEcrvanco of the principles which have been de- 
veloped by chemistry, merely in rciation to the action 
of lime and f]'paum, as above noticed, might have saved 
to fanners thousands of dollars, which, for want of lhl» 
knowledge, have been lost. In this connection it maybe 
mentioned, also, that tbc science has been of great utility 
in ascertaining tbe intrinsic i-aliie of what may be called 
commereial manures — as guano, poudrelte, kc. It is 
well kiiovm that great deception haa been practiced in 
regard to these articles. Chemical analysis has shown 
Iheir adulteration, and established their true value j thns 
enabling Girmcrs to avoid Imposition. 

Again, chemistry Ims greatly illustruted and explain- 
ed the advuntages of di'aining land. True, It could be 
seen without a knowledge of chemistry, that cropsgrew 
belter for having the surplus water turned away from 
Iliclr roots; but this science has shown that the presence 
of an undue qiianllty of water in tbc soil, causes tbe 
formation of noxious compounds. It prevents the de- 
composition of vegetable substances, in conseqaenee of 
which acids arc generated, Eomctimeswllhlronai abase, 
which are very pejudicial to plants — the soil becomes 

Chemistry has detected these acids, shown their na- 
ture, how they were fortncd, how tbclr formation may 
be prevented, and how Ihey may be destroyed. It ahowa 
Hint draining produces a cbcmicat change in the soil; 
(hat the water being withdrawn, and Ihc soil exposed to 
(he aclion of Ihc air, these injurious acids are dissipated, 
and Ihc food of plants, which bod before remained latent, 
becomes Holubic and available. This is unquestioriably 
one of the most beneficial results of drainage, and jcl 
it is one which chemistry alone could explain. 



Feemko Cjittle. — Cattle standing in cold mnddy 
yards, exposed to tbe weather, consume about twice as 
much Bs those in sheltered stables kept clean and Ut- 
tered, and free from tiie aeenmulations of manure. 
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Ashes of Anthracite and Bitnminons Coal. 



Aralttical Laboratost, Yaix Coju,jgk. \ 
NeW'IiawHj Conn.. Ftb. *i5f IsSl. j 

Messrs. Editors — During the past year, several of 
the students in this laboratory have, at my suggcstiou, 
been examining the ashes of our ordinary coals, with a 
view to the determination of their practical value for 
agricultural purposes. The analyses now completed are 
so accurate and so minute, that we arc fur the first 
time able to speak positively with regard to coal aslics, 
and to point out the differences whicli exiiit between them 
and other varieties of ashes. The researches of modern 
geology have shown that the beds from which at the 
present day wc obtain the various forms of coal, consiiit 
cliiefly of the remains of an ancient vegetation, which 
beyond all question, covered arge portions of tlie earth's 
surface at some i>enod in the earlier history of the 
plam't. This vegetation must have been donne and luxu* 
riant beyond anything that occurs at the present day. 
Some of the many convulsions and internal throes which 
have altered the i>osition of rocks, upheaved hills and 
mountains, opened deep valleys, brought np dry laud 
from the midst of the 8i>a, and sunk whole continents 
beneath its surface again, have overwhelmed tliii* vegeta- 
lion, and heaped materials above it. which have gradual- 
ly hardened into rock. Stratum after stratum has thus 
accumulated; new layers of vegvMalile growth have even 
been depositetl above the first, by a sulwequent growth 
and subsequent buii.il. The vegetable masses thu» 
crushed under the superincumbent pressure of perhaps 
a thousand fi.'et oi' rock, and expo^L'd to heut at the .saute 
time, ehanp^i'd into wliat we now call coal. The i»ro- 
duet was either anihraeitc or bituminous coal, according 
to tiu' ditferent ei cunistaiiLvs of formation, and the 
dilf'-j e.it dcgri'Oii i»r* heal to whicli the iK'ds w^MeexixJsed, 
In the iuunediati> vii.j of the c<xil, all traces of vegi'ta- 
ble >triK'ture are e..mnionly lo«f , but in the nK>f of the 
mine are freqtie.it iy to le found jx-rfectly preserve*! 
steins anil leaves, so p.MTect that the botanical eh iracter 
of the phint can lie clearly deci.led. We are thus able 
to s(M'. and to fei?1. on the suriiice and in the texture of 
solid rock bronglit sometimes from a depth of 1000 feet, 
the forms of that .snp.'rb vegetation which clothed parts 
of our globe for centuries, or I may say long apes, be- 
fore mun became its iiiliabitant. 

The formation of these vast vegetable depo.sits seems 
to have been one of the means by wliich out all wise 
Creator pnqMired the world for our comfort and sus- 
tenance; when we have exhausted in our improvidence 
the vegetable growth of the surface, we fiiKl buried 
deep beneath all of our present disturbing causes, the 
organic structures of preceding i>eriods of time, stored 
away in a form exactly adapted to our uses and wants. 

The quantity of coal now consumed annually in civil- 
ised countries, may lie counted by millions of tons, and 
is increasing in proportion with the spread of mannfac- 
tnriiip, and the extension ami augmentition of commerce. 
If we take any single bushel, or even n singleton of this 
coal, and burn it. the profiortion which remains uncon- 
Humetl is altogether trifling in comy^arison with the origi- 
nal bulk, and may seem almost unworthy of note; but 
when wc come to count our tons by the thousand ami 
hundred thousand, this aubject of coal ashes begins to 



expand -, and when we consider Sn this rlew tbcimsKar 
aggregate quantity which ewery year mnsta8bni,ireHe 
that tlic disposal of tbem moat be a matter of UDchin- 
portancc. If tho thousands of loads that are ananDf 
wasted, contain even a small per cen'age of subftancfff 
valuable to our crops, the preservation of these bUks 
becomes a question of great public iuterest^ That tbey 
must contain sonu^thing, is rendered almost certilawbn 
we first ascertain the fact that coal is of vegetable urigia; 
the next point is to inquire how mudi there isthstmij 
be of value to our crops at the present day « It is with 
the view of deciding this question, at least with icgnd 
to some of the principal varieties of coal natd la thb 
country, that tlie analyses herewith given have ben 
made« 

Tlie coal was ignited in an ordinary furnace, aadtbi 
fire, wlien well kindled, was allowed tobnrnfor ocariys 
whole day, before any ash was saved: the grate wasthes 
well raked out, the asli pit carefully cleared and swpt, 
aiMl the ashes that iell after this were collected. Tbrr 
precautions were taken to obviate all danger of mingfiBg 
some of the aslics from tlie wood or charcoal einpi«fyal 
in lighting the ftre. 

Tike samples for analysis were taken each lirom seven! 
[)ecks of ashes, obtained in this way. 

The investigations with regard to the anthracite sA, 
were made by Mr. J. B. BusiCEof Hartford, Ct^asdhii 
results were the product of much careful labor, netriy 
all of the per centages being the mean of twodoiel; 
concurring tri;ils, lie took fair samples of theordiuary 
white aiiii red ush coals, and after burning in ihCHiy 
that I have descrilied above, commenced his awljw- 
According to these, the following table shows tbe^nicnl 
composition of ash f from the common kinds of coal- 
Tluvt there Ls a variation in tlu' asli yk^lded by cusl frum 
ditferent veins, 1 am well aware, but still do notssjipofc 
that they are so marked as to materially iiyuretberslae 
of these analyses. I think tlmt they probably appnacb 
quite ncmrly to a true representation of thecbandcrof 
anthracite aslies, and that they may be looked npM a 
very valuable for all practit al puqioses. 

Each colume of figures represents the eonstitnerts of 
100 lbs. of ash. 

Whiu AA. 

In-«o}uhIe in ackls, BS.tki 

Soluble Mlica,.., OV 

Alumina, 3.;^ 

Iri>i», 4.03 

Liim-, a. II 

Miigt)e»iii, , 1!) 

S,«l:i, 23 

P«lla<*li, 1C ..r 

Pliotphoric ncid 80 

Sulplioric (iciil, 8S 

Chlorine, 00 



SiM 

IJM 
4.St 

.» 

9.01 

.10 

.11 

ja 

.01 



90.00 MOJl 

These close and interesting analyses, afford mnv^ 
light upon the constitution of coal ash, and enable tbe 
chemist who has studied these subjects, to mj ot vxf 
and with confidence that this ash is of some valaess * 
mannre, and should by all means be so applied la cim 
where it can be obtained cheaply. 

Of the white ash8.741b8. InlOOwereidlahiefawittfi 
and in the red ash 8.85. Besides this there wua ftitttf 
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rger portloa «olable in adds. Mnounting Id the 
lah to 7,68 lbs. in 100, and in the red ash to aOO 
HiU latter class of substances cannot be consider- 
mmediately available for the plant ^ but they will 
heleas 4^radtiallj decompose and become soluble 
soil, thus affording a constant supply for a long 

• 

-cferring to the table, we see that the greater part 
\k aah is insoluble in acids; this part consists chiefly 
a, alumina, and iron, and tlgus the great bulk of 
ishes is inactive as a fertilizer ^ the remainder as 
ill find, is of more importance. It will be noticed 
le quantity of lime and magnesia taken together, 
its in each case to about 2^ jier cent. A portion 
t lime was in combination with sulphuric acid, 
tg the comnK)n gypsum or plaster of Paris. The 
, and soda were doubtless chiefly combined with 
osphoric acid and with the trifling quantity of 
le. The very considerable per centage of soluble 
n the red ash, is worthy of attention as a curious 

Mking at the nature of these results, we may draw 
ueral conclusion, that in the ash of anthracite coal, 
; these fair specimens, we have in every 100 lbs. 
: to 8 lbs. of valuable inorganic material, of a na- 
lUable for adding to any soil requiring manures. 
J the perfectly pure ash j as we ordinarily find it 
is mixed a greater or less proportion of ash 
he wood or charcoal, used In kindling the fires. 
Is without doubt enough of this, in all ordinary 
to add considerably to the richness of the ashes, 
en if we take them In their pure state, as repre- 
by the above analyses, we can see that they are 
orth collecting, aiul tliat when applied In consid- 
quantity they may be expected to produce a de- 
ffiect. Indeed I have reports already as to the 
?nce of several practical men, who have used them 
inch advantage. 

inalysls of the ash from bituminous coal has just 
>mpleted in this laboratory, by Mr. G. "W. Wet- 
' Pittsburgh, Pa. I do not insert it here, as it is 
ke its first appearance elsewhere. I may state 
?r, in general terms, that this ash has about the 
•ro|K>rtion of soluble substances as the anthracite 
but is 8nj>erior to them in the jMir centage of lime, 
potash and soda, which it contains. It is there- 
K) of some iinix)rtance. 

n we consider, according to the above analyses 
atcments, that in every ton of coal ash that is 
, we throw away from 100 to 150 lbs. of valuable 
lis, more valuable by far than an equal bulk of 
linary manures, we perceive plainly that the farm- 
e not understood their true interest in letting this 
;o on. 

e ashes can be applied with advantage as a top 
g on graKs land, or as mixed in a compost; they 
also be of service when thrown into tanks and 
I. to absorb liquid manures, 
ng thus called attention to^this subject, it is to be 
:hat our farmers who are able to obtain quantities 
ash, will experiment on a large scale, and add 
il to theoretical proofs of its value. Yours truly . 

*. NOETOX. 
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TreatiaeMl of Scarlel Ftover. 

The following communication comes from a gentle* 
man, in whose judgment we have entire confidence: 

Cleanse the stomach by a mild emetic, such as warm 
water or ipecac, (but not emetic Urtar— It is too pros- 
trating for this disease.) 

When the fever rises, wash the patient all over in 
warm water, rendered a little slippery between the 
thumb and finger, by white ley or sal eratus. As fre- 
quent washings will be required,— -that is, as oflen as the 
fever rises,— a soft towel should be used, and very gently, 
so as not to make the skin sore. On this account, when 
the skin is thoroughly cleansed, less ley should be used; 
and if the patient becomes sore, a little rich milk in the 
water, may be substituted. The feet should also be 
bathed in warm weak ley. 

Such washings operate like a charm ; and have never 
failed under my observations, to put out the fever as 
water puts out fire — for a time; but frequent repetUiont 
will be necessary. A girl m my fkmily, was washed tea 
times in one day; and a neighbor who was very weak 
before he came under my care, was washed twenty times 
in one night. The effect of these applications is most 
salutary and soothing. I have seen a child of five years 
old, who was taken from her bed crying and moaning, 
become playful as soon as she was washed. Another 
child, on whom the fever had risen high In the night, — 
was cooled off by the same process in a few minutes. 

Warm water is more sootlihig and agreeable than cold 
water— which (latter) ought not to be applied in this 
disease, on account of its inducing re-action. 

If the throat is much swelled, surround it with a cloth 
containing hops sprinkled with hot vinegar, and extend- 
ing upwards above the nose, so that the patient may 
breathe the fumes. Volatile liniment, — made by turn- 
ing aqua ammonia into sweet oil in a phial and shaking 
it well, — ^may also be applied round the throat, to irri- 
tate the skin as a rubefacient. 

The ttrength of the patient should be most carefully 
preserved, hence neither bleeding nor ttrong eathartict 
are admissible. Some indeed, live through such impro- 
per treatment, because scarlet fever is one of the most 
variable diseases in regard to intensity: on some being 
very light, and on others very severe. The more urgent 
the case, the greater is the danger from bleeding. The 
patient has not one drop of blood to epare—^DO more 
than he would have in typhus ; and strong purgatives 
are scarcely less improfier. Only the mildest cathartics, 
like tamarinds, should be employed ; but as elder-flower 
tea is both sudorific and aperient, in most cases no bet- 
ter medicine need be sought.* 

After the fever has ceased, children often become pale 
and bloated; and a near neighbor lost a fine boy under 
the care of a regular physician, when the disease seemed 
over and past . In all cases however that have come to my 
knowledge ,a dose of calomel when given, has roused them 
(Vom that torpid state, and they have rapidly recovered. 

Be very careful for many days after, not to take cold. 

* Decoctious of slipper}' elm, caUiep, or nge, may be med when 
elder-flo^'ers are not to be bad. 
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Mowed Applca. 

Some people think itcwed apples more wholesome and 
better flavored than preserves, and I am one of the nam- 
ber, though much depends on the kind or apple. Tht^ 
Fall Pippin for instance, though soeiccllcst, isinferioi- 
In tbit respect; neither is the Spilztnburgh nor the 
BtllfioictT, equal to some others, Tor none or the three. 
are quite clear of an unpleasant tang. "We have found 
two sorts however, which aro very superior, and I will 

The Red Jitracan, as one, ought to be better known, 
and ever; freeholder ought to have a tree near hit door. 
It is of strong growth, and bears ever; year. It is 
among our earliest apples, and begins to color, and may 
be Dsed, when only half grown. It is remarkable for 
it« pure flavor. Wliere tbL» rruit can be had, I should 
think the Yelloio Hartat which tipcns aboat the 
lime would not be stewed. 

The Belmont is anotlicr very superior kind (or thti 
purpose. It is also of rapid growth, comes v>an 
bearing, and bears abundantly. It is a Srst rate " hand 
applt," as our old ne'ghbor used to say — in other word) 
a One tabic fruit (uncooked;) but its flavor when stewed 
ia UDmrpassed. To the purity of the Red Mtracaa, it 
adds a spicincfls of its own. 

There is a vacancy in time however, between the ripen- 
ing of these fruits; but I hope that ciperimeuts to be 
made the ensuing season, may discover other excellent 
sorts. D. T. Gr(o/^eH, 1 mo., 1861. 

'White. WASH. — Take two quarts of skimmed milk; 
two ounces of fresh-slaked lime; two pounds whiting 
the same proportions for any large quantity. Put the 
liine Into a stone vessel, and pour upon it a sulflcient 
quantity of milk to make a mixture resembling cream ; 
then add the remainder of Ihc tnaterial. When this Is 
done,crumb1e and spread the whiting on the surfuce of the 
fluid, in which it will gradually sink. It must then be 
well stirred, or ground, as any olhur paint. By Cbc ad- 
dition of any coloring matter, you may make it suit your 
flincy. It must be put on with a paint brush, and when 
dry, a second coat should be given. The qaantily 
named, is sufficEent for twenly-flve square yards. 



pepper, 30 minntet before the ezplntlon OS the time Ar 

boiling. 



to 1 pint; then strain, and nreet«D, flavorii^ with lla 
essence of lemon, rind of lemon, nislDi, or cnnut 
jelly. Although the addition* to the b«tley water m- 
der it more agrees ble, they, however, leMen ila dOunt 
properties.— Cfgdarian Mttttnger. 



MocLnEn Baklit: — 6 oz. of pearl barley. 3^ pints of 
water, and sn;^r. Steep the barley for an' hour; draiu 
ft, and pour the water boiling upou il, let it stew quick- 



half enough, add the sugar, and essence oflemon, to the 
taste. Four it into a mould, previously dip|ied in cold 
water, and let it siaudto set. Whenli>ilcdqniuklv, tlio 
above quantity requires 24 hours, and Is n much ^'Iter 
color than when it is longer in preparaliim. When the 
barley tlour is used, no steeping is required. 

Baklet Soup: — 8 at. of barley ; IJ ra. of stale bread 
crumb*; salt, and parsley. Wash and steep the tKirley 
fur VI hours, iu ) pint of wiiter to which a piece of car- 
bonate of soda (the size of a pen) has been added ; then 
pour off the water not absorbed, and add tho crumbs 
of stale bread, 3 quarts of boiling water, aiid the suit. 
Digest these in a salt-glazed cover(>d jar, in the oven or 
(boll them slowly in a well-linneil covered pan.) for from 
2 to 4 hours, adding the chopped parsley ami a little 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

WAMOf Appwt.— S. S.D., Merlden.K.H. Thesp. 
pic which you received under the name of " Waduif- 
ton Strawberry," may be the Late Strawberry, of whkk 
Thomas gives the following description : " Lira Siaiw- 
BEsav. (Syn. Strawberry, Autumn Strawbenj.) 
Size medium; roundish, slightly conical, sometimci 
faintly ribbed; neariy whole surlkc« with imall brokea 
streaks of light and dark red; stalk slender, about u 
Inch long, basin ribbed; flesh yellowish wbfte, di^tlf 
fibrous, very tender and juicy, with a flue, very agrM*. 
ble, sub-acid flavor. Young trees of remarkable thtillj 
growth, leaves sharply serrate, which at bnce distmgnf^ 
es tbem IVom the crenate leaves of the Early Sttawbet- 
ry. Ripens early in autumn, and often keep* till winter. 
Very productive. One of the best early autumn applEs." 
Los* or MiauBKi.— M. E. O., Galesville, H, T la- 
tilizers are wasted both by leaching or waahiif , ud 
evaporation. That they are carried off to a great «• 
tent by the former mode, may be seen by an eiambi- 
tionof the water which runs from fields jiut after nlu. 
It is evident, also, from the rich deposit which is left by 
streams, and the general fertility of alluvial soiU. Tbe 
substances which promote fertility in soils ,are more ot ka 
soluble, and hence may be taken up and carried away tj 
'. The organic portionsare capable, be^ea, of is- 
Bumingansn^form state, and may be takennpby tlieit- 
mosphere. The nitrogenous portion of manures, (an- 
onia,) which is, perhaps, their most valuable property, 
very volatile, and readily escapes into tbe airwhea 
not covered or combined wilh earthr or carbonactooi 
matters. It is also easily dissolved by water, and wbsB 
the soil is unduly saturated, may bo taken away by tbe 
liqaid. (See Cultivator for 1848, p. 284.) 

Hedge.— W. P. B., Coisackie. The Buckthofn »ill 
be the "easiest and quickest raised, and most dnrahte," 
will " keepfowlsfrom entering." You can buy two- 
year-old plants at most of tbe nurseries at $G per tboa- 
saud, and seed may be had of the seed-dealers at (liS 
per quart. The plants should be set inBdonI)ieiow,ai 
3WS, six inches apart, and a foot apart in the ram, 
wlitch will require 32 phtnts to a rod, or 2000 to lOOD 
ct. (See Cultivator for 1850, pp. 68, 6B.) 
Animal OfrAi as Mandkr. — T. H. C, Mew ASbaj, 
tnd. W[^ think the best use which could bars bten 
made of the "sheep's heads, liogs' feet, kidneys, tod 
plucks," would have been to mix them in a heap wilb 
tho " creek mud and forest leaves," together withstronii 
iinleached wood ashe^ at the rate of one buahal to !•* 
of the animal matter. The strong decompoaitlonwlud 
would follow, would completely dissolve the flMh, Ata, 
,and render many of the boDes so soft tliat Ihey mIgU 
tie easily pulverised sufScienDy to be aifiUwl to tbt vS- 
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Qm mud and leafei nould abiorb the gases. The com- 
Mifc wlU be very fltrong, and should be applied with 
sntkm till tt Is tscertaiaed how much the crops will 
iMar. It should be slightly buried, but kept sear the 
nHace. Kiglit-soil mi^y be mixed with muck at the 
iBte of one load af the former to three of the latter. It 
ibonld be mixed several weeks before being used. It is 
most properly applied to grain crops; it is unsuitable for 
potatoes and culinary vegetables generally. 

DaAiviao^TiLBS. — ^T. H. 0. We know of no point 
nearer you than Waterloo, in this state wliere these tiles 
Cftn be had. Mr. B. F. Whartenby of that place can 
•apply the various sizes. 

M11X.GHIVO roa PoTATOXs.— G. D. S., Junction, 111. 
We should think the effect of covering the ground be- 
tween rows of potatoes, with straw or coarse stable 
manure, would be favorable to the crop. It would tend 
to keep the soil moist, and at a more equable tempera- 
ture than if it were exposed directly to the sun. Our 
coarse would be to hoe the potatoes, carefully, as soon 
as they were fairly above ground, and then spread over 
the litter. If it was laid three inches thick, it would 
probably prevent all growth of weeds for the season, and 
woald supersede the necessity of any further cultivation. 
*' Live FoaEVEa,"— J. F. G., New BalUmore, N. Y. 
We do not know the plant to which you allude under 
this name, and therefore cannot advise as to the '' most 
expeditious way of eradicating it." Please send a speci- 
men of the plant. 

Locust roa Timber. — S. H., Amenia, N. Y. The 
yellow locust, (Robiuia pteudacaeiay) is the best for 
tfanber. The seed may be planted either in apring or 
fkll. If in the former, it is best to softenihe hard cover- 
ing of the seed by pouring hot water on it, which will 
greatly hasten germination. If planted in fall, this is 
not necessary, as the frost will produce the same eff*ect. 
Make drills, three feet apart, and drop the seed about 
as thick as yon would bush-beans, covering to the depth 
of two inches— keep the plants clean from weeds. They 
may be transplanted to the plantation the second or 
third year. The seed is for sale by Emery k Co., at 
$2 per pound. 

Red Cedau pon Hedges. — G. M., Lowell, Mass. 
Mr. James Wilsov of this city, has the plants suitable 
for transplanting. 

MiCHiGAE Sod akd Subsoil Plow. — C. W. C, New 
Durham, Ind. This plow is for sale by Prouty k Mears, 
Boston, Emery k Co., Albany, and Newell French, (the 
proprietor of the patent,) Rome, N. Y. 

PoHD McD. — D. S. O. This would probably be use- 
ful in improving your sandy soil. Your best way will 
be to apply several loads by spreading it on and incor- 
porating it with the soil, next fall. You will see by the 
result whether it would be an object to apply more. 

Mill roa Gkindihg Corn and Cobs. — D. S. O. Sin- 
clair's com and cob-crusher, cost, $85 to $40, according 
to size, with extra cutters and plates. It is for sale by 
B. Sinclair, Jr., Baltimore, and Emery k Co., Albany. 

MiHEEAL Paiht.— G. A. H., West Stockholm, N. Y. 
You will find an article on this subject in our volume for 
1849, p. 879. W. H. Starr, 67 Beekman street, New 
York, is an agent for the sale of this kind of paint. 

Cojuout Machieb.— M. K.| Fond Dn Lac, Wis. 
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'' Has the inventive genius of Yankeedom, yet produced 
a machine tliat will thrash, grind cob meal, and cut straw 
— two-horse power, and costing not over $100 altoge- 
ther?'' We rather think not, but if any one knows of 
such a machine, let him speak. 

Samdt Soil* — A. C. C, Sjiencer, Tenn. The clay, 
pounded bricks, and the muck takenfrom your " moun- 
tain bog,'' of which you speak, are good substances to 
apply to your sandy soil. Your stable manure would 
do better made into a compost with the muck and clay, 
than applied by itself on such soil. The " chips and 
dirt from the wood-house''^ we think would not be worth 
the carting on the land you describe. 

Plan foa Stable and Carriage-house. — A. C. C. 
We would refer you to our volume for 1844, pp. 282, 
885, and the volume for 1846, p. 81. 

Gtpsum. — ^D. S. O., Clarion county, Pa. We are 
unable to refer to any analyses which would show the 
difference in the Nova Scotia and Genesee plaster ; but 
by an exx)eriment on a small scale, you could readily 
ascertain their relative value for your purposes. 

Straw Cutter. — W. £., Jonesboro, Tenn. As a 
cutter for straw or bay, we know of nothing superior 
to Hovey's. Its price is from $8 to $25, according to 
size — ^latter for horse-power. For cuttiiig and mashing 
large cornstalks, Wheeler's is an excellent article. Price 
$27, for horse power. 

Grass for Sajvdt Loam. — W. £. We should think 
the orchard grass (^Daciylit glomerata) and perhaps the 
Kentucky Blue grass (Poa pratensity) if your soil is in 
tolerable condition, might do as well as any with you. 

Destructioh of House Rats. — W. S., Lahaska, Pa. 
Rats may be decoyed by various substances, and induced 
to enter traps set for them. The oil of rhodium and 
oil of anise are used for this purpose by professional 
rat-catchers. Dr. J. Y. C. Smith of Boston, states that 
he has used these substances with advantage. He states 
also, that ground plaster or gypsum, mixed with dry 
meal, will be eaten by rats, and that it will ttt in the 
stomach and kill them. 

Corn Planter. — ^W. S. ''Is there a machine for 
planting corn with accuracy?" Emery's will plant it 
with sufiScient accuracy, unless you want it in rows both 
ways. W. D., Quakertown, Pa. Emery's machine is 
generally preferred in this section for com, broom- 
corn, &.C. 

Dairt-house. — D. A. L., Bethel, Vt. You will find 
some good suggestions in relation to the construction of 
such a building, in Mr. Craig's communication In our 
March number. For description of the best modes of 
butter-making, practiced in this state, see Cultivator 
for 1848, pp. 207, 271— also for 1850, pp. 169, 170. 

BoNE-MiLL.— L. B. A., Dorset, Vt. We do not know 
of a cut of such a mill. Should we find one that we 
think would answer the purpose, we will publish it. 

Seed Corn.— J. W. W., Montgomery county, Pa. 

We should think the Vermont improved Canada, the 

Red Blaze, or the Early eight-rowed White, all of which 

could be had of Emery k Co., of this city, would, if 

planted " from the first to the twelfth of May, ma- 
ture in time to be taken from the fieldand put in ^ocks 
by the first of September ;" and if the ground was in 
good condition and the crop well cultivated, there would 
be no di^culty in obtaining fifty bushels to the acre. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 



As often as anj one visits our horticnltnrsl eshlbi- 
bitions, he cannot fail to bo as often stnick with the fine 
appearance of the vegetables, their large size, and suc- 
culent growth. Here, with the thoughtless, the inter- 
est ends; while others naturally ask themselves, '' why 
do not the products of my garden — ^now small, tough, 
and stringy, — grow like these?" This is a very profita- 
ble inquiry, and we shall endeavor to answer it in some 
of its particulars. 

To have good vegetables, the first, and usually by far 
the most important requisite, is a good soil. To keep a 
free and succulent growth during our hot summers, it 
must be deep, so as to form a magaziuc of moisture, by 
absorbing like a sponge all the rains that fall, and re- 
taining them till wanted in time of drouth. This a 
shallow soil cannot do, neither can it allow that full and 
free extension of roots so essential to large and vigorous 
growth. 

Whenever a garden soil is deficient in these two great 
qualities, as most are naturally, it must be improved by 
artificial means. liVliatever may be its character, the 
first thing is to have it thoroughly drained, unless it 
should happen to i)osses8 the very unusual merit of 
needing no draining. Ditches arc best laid with tile 
manufactured for the purpose ; but where small surface- 
stones arc plentiful, ttiey arc quite as economical, and 
at the same time it is useful to the land, to use them in> 
stead. But here groat caution is needed to prevent the 
soil from settling or washing in among them, — a very 
common evil. It is prevented by covering the surface 
of the stones with pebbles, or small fiat stones, or more 
easily with slal)s if they can be cheaply obtained. Being 
excluded from the air, they will last a long time, espe- 
cially if the wood be of any durable kind. We have 
never found them to fail in preserving ditches, even 
where the soil partook strongly of the character of quick- 
sand. They are covered well with straw or inverted sods 
before the earth is shovelled in. 

To deepen the soil, first use a subsoil plow to mellow 
its texture to a depth of a foot and a half, or if possible 
two feet. This will admit the trcnch-plow, (that is, a 
large common plow in a previous furrow,) to a depth 
which could not possibly be attained without subsoiling, 
and will serve to mix the parts together and to work in the 
manure, to such a depth as to manufacture a deep bed 
of rich garden earth. The dei)th could not be reached 
without the subsoil plow, and the manure could not be 
worked down without the trenching j and it may bo use- 
ful to alternate them, two or three times ben>ro the work 
is done in the best manner. Whore the garden is so 
situated that a team cannot bo introduced, the improve- 
ment etfected will well pay for the cost of trenching by 
hand. 

Soils are very often either too heavy or too light. 
"When too heavy, they may be rendered lighter by work- 
ing in coarse manure, chip-dirt, and straw, in connexion 
with carting on sand. The latter may seem a alow and 



costly operfttion^ bnt ai tbe HUid thns ^ifiliBd alvqi 
remains, it only requires « Paw taaxuH dWHingitoeANA 
a great and permanent improvement. We have act 
heavy soils, which were always either bard and doddj, 
or else unfit to work (torn their plastk adhesiveim^ 
made fine, rich, crumbling, and fitted exactly for gardn- 
ing, by burning the earth . Thli was done by ftrst mkiBg 
a fire of such coarse knotty wood and vegetable mbbtt 
as could not well be used as fnel within doois, and then 
as soon as it began to bum well, to throw on earth 
gradually, so as to keep it half smothered, till ths wood 
was consumed. This was done at the dry sessoo, aai 
when a large portion of old turf was thrcnrn on the fin, 
with some brush or vegetable rubbish, a great dsslof 
earth was burned with very little tath This hunt esrtk, 
scattered over the ground, had a great and very 
nent effect ; and there is probably no cheaper or 
effectual way of mellowing as well as emidunf htuj 
soils. 

When the soil is too light, it may often be made Jut 
right by mixing up with it the sabsoil. If the vadm 
soil is not clayey, carting on an annual dressing of dif 
will in a few years effect a great improvement. 

It sometimes happens, that old, leQg«weni pudas 
soils, may be strikingly benefitted bj subsoiling sni 
trenching; the surface above and the marly stmtun bs- 
mediately beneath, constituting a mixture of psednlj 
the kind wanted. In other cases, the application of 
lime and ashes will prove excellent on old gardens. 

A great saving may be effected in the cost of cv^Hm- 
ting kitchen gardens by the use of the plow and cnllivi- 
tor, wherever they can be so laid oat as to admft the 
labor of a horse. 
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Fig. 1 — Kitchen Gfirdcn 
for honte culture. 



Fig. 2— Kitebea 
out iiito qoarten. 

In the above figure, (Fig. 1,) we have endeavored ts 
show an arrangement for this purpose, where dwarf 
fruit trees, currant and gooseberry bushes, &c. tn 
])1anted in continuous rows across the garden; tbecroii 
of vegetables being planted between, and the whole col- 
tivatod by a hori^e, which turns about at the endsonthe 
s{>accs or alleys, a a. The flower garden and ominiCB> 
tal part occupies a strip at the centre, on eacb sidecf 
the alloy b b. If desired, this part may be wholly omit- 
tod. Fig. 2, shows the more common way of laying <wi 
kitchen gardens into quartertf where, it will be obserred, 
horse labor cannot be introduced. 

There are a fow of the smaller vegetables, as radfakei, 
lettuce, &c. , which cannot well be worked wHh ploff 
and cultivator. For such, it is best io hare one sfai^ 
narrow bod extending across the garden. For mmiBfd 
the larger vegetables; the space allotted to the impiofBd 
mode will give a better growth than the oommoa vi| 
of planting them in thick beds. For ezunyle, i 
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thna given plenty of space, will mttain more than 
e the growth acquired with ordinary cultivation, 
ire is another matter of economy which will be ob- 
aa soon as named, — ^that is, placing the kitchen 
n as near to the stable as practicable, so that there 
e no temptation to omit the cofaons application of 
Lre at the right moment. 
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Sneken flrom Fmit Trees. 



ere is a general impression that Backers of fhiit 
are less valuable for stocks than seedlings-^poasess- 
it is alleged, less vitality, and exhibltiog a stronger 
mcy to the reproduction of suckers. My czperi- 
on this point has been neither very long nor exten- 
ve, but as &r as it goes, I doubt both of the above 
tions. 

le plum, cherry, quince, gooseberry and currant, 
ently, and the apple and pear, to tome extent, seem 
•ned to continue themselves in this mode, as well as 
produce themselves IVom seed. The same thing is 
of a great many other fruits and flowers, whether 
uced by woody stems or herbaceous plants. As a 
laopher, I would hesitate hastily to question such an 
]gement of nature, as unwise, since it is so eminently 
p and useftil. We have now in this. Oneida county, 
ileecker plum, (the Lombard of Downing,) by the 
sand, not one of which, so far as I know, was pro- 
ted either by bud or graft. And yet this tree is as 
ty and hardy as a burdock in an old barn-yard. The 
I remark may be made substantially, of other kinds 
urns. That a seedling possesses a higher degree of 
ity than a bud, graft, or sucker, is perhaps phUoso- 
illy true, especially when the latter is from an old 
; but when taken from a young tree, the difibrence 
be so slight, as practically to be neglected, 
^in, the assertion that a sucker exhibits a superin- 
d tendency to the reproduction of suckers, is in ac- 
knce neither with science nor facts. A seedling 
-root and stem — is one homogeneous system. The 
oal stem, standing centrally upon its roots, and a 
sr, standing, it may be, four feet distant from the 
tree, and based on one of its extended horizontal 
, can hardly be supposed to differ in constitutional 
mcies. The parent tree has sent up this sucker, 
hus manifested itt inherent tendency ; will the tuck- 
likely to do either less or more? But let us iuves- 
i the main allegation above alluded to — ^that suckers 
it less vitality than seedlings. A standard seedling 
is found from examination in the autumn, to exhi- 
i the collar, below it, or upon some extended root, 
ill bud or buds. In the succeeding spring these 
throw up slioots of vigorous growth, dependent, 
ie time being, on the parent tree. In the latter 
of the same season, but sometimes not until the 
•eding one, such a sucker forms a collar, just be- 
I the surface of the earth, from which it throws out 
•gular order, an abundance of horizontal roots, 
after this, the tap-root that connects with the pa- 
tree, and which, for the time, had been its sole ra- 
dependance, becomes nearly obliterated. You have 
at the end of the first or second year, a perfect 
whose sucker origin cannot be inferred from any- 1 



thmg in its appearance. Its origin in a little bud, on the 
healthful root of a young tree, may have combined as 
much vitality as would be hivolved in its origin ft'om a 
seed borne by the top of the tree,-7-certainly as much as 
would be found in a bud or grail from the same tree. In 
this case you have the advantage, moreover, if the tree 
were a valuable variety, of its propagation upon its own 
roots. There may be cases in which a tree, valuable for 
its ihiit, has always exhibited a feeble or imperfect root. 
In such cases the variety should 2)e extended by buds 
and grafts set upon healthful stocks. There is another 
consideration. A tree, even when well situated in re- 
gard to climate, soil and position, will usually exhibit 
greater hardiness, and more abiding health of root, than 
of stem. Mechanical accidents, insects, and the influ- 
ence of unfavorable seasons— one or all, may seriously 
damage the stem, while the root remains in comparative 
health. In this case, the renewal of the tree by head- 
ing back, or by propagating it from sprouts already ex- 
isting, is a matter of obvious propriety. It is, I think, 
a statement of Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing, that the English nurserymen, who cultivate hardp 
wood trees, frequently head back young trees, once and 
even twice, before they get a stem that is healthful and 
vigorous. Indeed, nature herself, often does this, 
throwing up a stout side shoot or sucker, to supercede 
the parent tree, where disease or accident had injured it. 

It may be farther observed, that many trees, propa- 
gated by buds and grafts, exhibit imperfect adaptations 
to the new stock. Here the union is never quite per- 
fect and healthful. Now this difficulty is avoided by the 
propagation of such trees by suckers. Nay, farther, a 
(lifierence of season of maturity, or chemical character 
of circulation, frequently exists between the stock and 
the budded or grafted top, so that the fruit is defoli- 
ated before it is ripened, in consequence of the earlier 
maturity of the stock ; or its fruit injured by the astrin- 
gent character of the sap of the same stock. It were clearly 
better to use natural suckers of a good variety, than to 
propagate it on such stocks. In conclusion — ^I infer 
that it is safer to follow nature in all cases, where she 
prompts strongly to the continuance of a variety by 
suckers; and that, therefore, there is no objection to 
the use of suckers, as stocks for buds and grafts, simiily 
on the ground that they are suckers; and that, though 
in particular cases, suckers may exhibit less of vitality 
and shapeliness than seedlings, their general utility is not 
afiected by that origin. The method so much resorted 
to in Europe, of propagation by layering ^ is analagous to 
propagation by suckers, though obviously a less natural, 
shapely, and healthful mode. 

Suckers, if removed before they form collars and ho- 
rizontal roots, are almost in the state of cuttings, and 
will often die, or dwindle for two or three years, before 
they recover and grow rapidly. Hence they should not 
be removed until well supplied with horizontal roots. 
Suckers, too, that spring up in a well cultivated soil, 
will make much better trees thah those which spring up 
in neglected positions. Suckers sometimes come up in 
close bundles. It is then always best to thin them out 
to two or three, since otherwise, they cannot root well, 
or, if they do, cannot be separated safely. G. £. G* 
mica, Jan, 27, 1861. 
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Frait Prospects for 1851. 

The progress of vegetation In 18i>0, in the cose of the 
peach, plum and grape, was probably unfavorable n its 
bearing on the prospects of fruit for the present year. 

Peaches were greatly injured by the " curled leaf," 
in June, 1850, the fruit being nearly all destroyed, and 
ftll the early shoots incurably dwarfed. The shoots that 
must bear the fruit, if any, this year, started late, and 
did not mature very well in the autumn. ]My fear is, 
that the buds had less vigor than usual to meet the se- 
verity of winter. A considerable number of buds are 
yet alive, enough, perhaps, for a fair cropj but whether 
they will be sustained though the remaining vicissitudes 
of winter and spring, we cannot tell. 

Plums were defoliated extensively by the hot, damp 
weather between July 14th and Aug. 21st., while yet 
the fruit was not mature. Hence, I am lead to fear a 
feeble state of its fruit buds, though my experience in 
these matters does not enable me to anticipate confi- 
dently. 

Grapes were severely injured, at the same time, and 
in the same way, as plums were. Much of the fruit 
never matured, in consequence of the defoliation occa- 
sioned by the mildew. "When trimmed, in October, 
many vines needed cutting back nearly to their old 
wood, so immature was the g^o^vth of the season. Grafts 
set in April, that had made a growth of eight feet, were 
frequently cut back almost to the stock. I fear, there- 
fore, the buds of next spring will start weakly, at least 
in many places. C. E. G. C/Zico, Jan. 25, 1851. 
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On Grafting* 

As the season for grafting is approaching, a few re- 
marks upon that subject may be acceptable. There is 
no kind of labor which brings a richer return than a few 
hours spent in grafting. And at the present time there 
18 no difficulty in obtaining scions of the most approved 
varieties, gratis, or at a rate merely nominal. The best 
scion.s for grafting apple trees, are obtained from the last 
year's growth, on the points of bearing limbs. Some 
grafters take scions of two years growth, under the im- 
pression that the grafts will bear one year sooner, but I 
would not recommend the practice. Many of the buds 
appear to lose their vitality, and the growth is apt to l)e 
irregular and unthrifty. The scion.s may be cut any 
time? during February or March, and placed in a cellar 
with the butts upon the ground where th(» air will not 
strike them. In grafting apple trees, I have l)cen tlie 
most successful, in cutting the scions about the fiftecntli 
of April, and setting them immediately. Grafting wax 
may be made in the j^roportion of 2^ lbs. rosin, 1 lb. 
tallow, and 4 lb. of beeswax. "When molted together it 
should be poured into a tub of water, and the operator, 
after rubbing liis hands with tallow, should work it over 
till it becomes touirh, and h'^bt-colored. If it should 
be too sticky, more beeswax may be used. Some graft- 
ers omit the tallow, and use in its stead, a small quanti- 
ty of linst»ed oil, poured into the kettle after the rosin 
and beeswax are melted. If the weather should be 
cold at the time of using, the wax may be softened by 
placing It in a kettle of warm water, or holding it over 
a lantern with a candle burnins: in it. The tools neces- 



sary for grafting are— ^ back-saw, act wido enoo^ to 
run easily through the limb, a grafter's knSfe and wedgB 
united, to split the limb and hold it open till the gnfti 
are set; a small mallet, and a thin bladed pocket knife, 
with which to sharpen the scions. Probably the best 
time for grafting apple trees, is from the 15th of April 
to the 10th of May. If the grafting is to be done in 
May, the scions should be cut earlier in the season. As 
the operation of split grafting is cosily learned by a (ew 
minutes observation of the process, I need not go into 
the details. Tlie outside of the wood in the stock and 
scions should exactly correspond. 

In grafting an orchard, many farmers set a large nuni' 
ber of limbs in the middle of the top, leaving many of 
the lower branches to be lopped off as the new crowa 
increases in size. It would be better for them to dis- 
tribute their favors more equally over the tree, and thus 
secure the advantages of greater space^ air, and light— 
and finally more abundant bearing. 

The annexed figure i a 

represents a very conven- c 
lent grafting tool for 
sphttiug the stocks in 

orchard grafting — a, the 
handle — 6, the blade — c, the wedge — c{, the head to 
knock it out with, after the grafts are set. The whole 
need not be more than 9 or 10 inches long, including the 
handle. D. D. Geneva^ Marchj 1850. 
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Northern Fmit Trees. 



Eds. Cultivator — In the last volume of the Cultin* 
tor, p. 395, is an article IVom the pen of S. W. Jcwett, 
on the adaptation of southern trees to a more northern 
latitude, which appears to me to be calculated to mis> 
lead the unwary, and therefore to require some notice. 

The writer admits that — " fruit trees of most kinds 
taken from nurseries along the sea-board, and replanted 
in Vermont, have, in most cases, met with ill success." 
But he adds — ''the fact is now well established jihiA 
those trees re-set in these parts [Addison county] which 
wore propagated in the nurseries on the banks of the 
Hudson, are hardy and thrive better than most of tht 
trees/ram our nurseries." 

On what authority this statement is founded, except 
the single case of Mr. Hunt, who, it seems, is engaged 
in selling trees from southern nursuries, the writer has 
not informed us. I api)rehcnd the matter has nothcen 
sufficiently tested to become a well established fhet, that 
trees roared on the banks of the Hudson are better 
adapted to our climate than those of our own raising. 
The admitted fact that trees brought fVom the soa-board 
— from a climate only a little milder than that of the 
banks of tlic Hudson, meet with ill success, seems sadly 
to conflict with the other fact so " well established." 

Now, the writer will not probably deny tliat the rea- 
son of the almost universal "ill success" attending trees 
])r()Ught from the sea-board is, that being reared in • 
milder climate, their texture and habits are not snchss 
to adapt them to our higher latitude: and if there fsany 
stability or uniformity in the natural laws, thisreasofl 
hold<? good in all cases where trees or other plants are 
removed ft*om south to north, just in proportion to the 
difference in the temperature of the climate; thatli}* 
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Qght firom Kewboigh, Hudson, or Albany, is as 
ffected hy its removal f^om a milder to a more 
I dimate, as one brought from Long-Island or 
rsey ; but only in proportion to the change of 
to which it is subjected. In order to prove that 
r a decided difference in climate, between the 
f the Hudson and lake Champlain, it is only ne- 

to refer to the fact that Chestnuts, Peaches, 
nes, Apricots, Quinces, the Catawba Grape, and 
other kinds of fruit, flourish and mature on the 
I, while they will not succeed in Addison county, 
in some peculiarly fiivored spot, and with special 
ion and care. 

s a fact, as stated by S. W. J., that some of the 
om the south, which have come under his obser- 

'* thrive better than moit of those raited in our 
u" the cause must be sought elsewhere than in 
ange of climate, for that^ as has been shown, is 
them. When our own northern nurseries are 

supply trees of as vigorous growth, as fine ap- 
« and of as choice varieties as are brought from 
n nurseries, and I trust that day is not far dis- 
t will require no unconmion share of Yankee 
aess to decide which will be preferred for north- 
bards. Bow'd T. Robinson. Ferrisburgh, Ad- 
mnty, Vt., 1st mo. 18, 1851. 



Cuttings fh>m Suckers. 



1 trees, headed down for the development of the 
d Quinces under all circumstances, frequently 
ip suckers close to the parent stem. These if 
d f^om the old stock with clean cut, will grow 
sat facility. 

lot worth while to do this ordinarily with peach- 
ainly not where stones are to be had. But with 
i it is otherwise. Such cuttings from the latter 
ke twice the growth the first season that will 
Q by an ordinary cutting taken f^om the top of 

* • 

reason obviously of this superiority lies in the 
t the stump of Hhe cutting, having been formed 
be surface, is more disposed to throw out 
lan a cutting all whose growth had been above 

• 

idy in the case of quinces you can frequently take 
cers with roots already formed. 

e not tested this method with suckers from the 
[)ple and plum, but analogically I have no doubt 
lar success.' C. E. G. Utica, Jan. 24, 1851. 
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ER OF THE Deodar. — It appears that the timber 
Deodar cedar, (the most elegant perhaps of all 
ens, and which now sells at so high a price in this 
',) is of the most durable character. Among 
lalayas, its native localities, the trunk sometimes 
a size of ten to twelve feet in diameter; and an 
i is recorded where the timber was taken from a 
supposed to have existed at least 1000 years, as 
Q appearance as when placed there. 



proportioned to their soaceptibil^y of being grovm 
tagB, which all knowto be&rlenthaninthecaseaf qaineoi 



NEW P UBLICAT IONS. 

Ambbioav Jovevalof Soiuobahd Art. — ^The num- 
ber of this able and valuable journal for March, contains 
several interesting communications, among which are 
the foUowhigr Telocity of the galvanic current in 
Telegraph wires; by B. A. Gould, jr. Mineral Springs 
of Camden j by T. S. Hunt. Whhrlwhids produced by 
the Bumhig of a Cane-Brake; by A. F. Ohnsted. No- 
tices of coal in Chma; by D. J. McGowan. Lunit of 
Perpetual Snow in the Himalaya; by Lieut. Strachey. 
Analyses of the Ashes of certain Commercial Teas, com* 
municated by Prof. £. N. Horsford. The work is con^ 
ducted by Professors Sillimait and J. D. Dana, aided 
in chemistry and physics by Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. Pub- 
lished in New Haven on the first of every second month, 
at $5 per year. 

Harper's New Monthlt Maqaeine. — We have re- 
ceived the number for March, for which it is sufficient 
praise to say, it equals its predecessors. The first por- 
tion comprises " Spring," by Thompson, with fifteen 
very beautiful illustrations. "With the usual variety of 
contents, the number closes with a humorous chapter 
from Punch, appropriately illustrated. Published month- 
ly at $3 a year, by Harper k Brothers, 82 Cll£r street, 
New-Tork. 

LossiHO's Pictorial Field Book or the Revolutiov 
— ^No. 11 of this work, relates particularly to some of 
the first scenes of the revolution, such as the battles of 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, &c. The illustrations are of 
the highest order of merit, and the general execution 
of the work is deserving the highest praise. Published 
by Harper k Brothers at twenly-five cents a number, 
each number containing forty-eight large octavo pages. 

The Farioer's Guide.— We have received No. 16 
of this excellent work, by Henrt Stephens, author of 
the Book of the Farm, assisted by Prof. J. P. NoRTOir. 
It is the most thorough work on agriculture which has 
been published. New York: Leonard Soott k. Co., 
79 Fulton street — ^twenty-five cents per number — the 
work to be completed in 22 numbers of 64 pages each. 

Next Show of the Rotal Agricultdral Socistt. — 
The next show of this society will be held in Hyde Park, 
London, in July next, during the exhibition of the great 
World's Fair. The Council of the Society has decided 
on the details of the prize-sheet, of which the following 
schedule represents, summarily, the divisions and the 
respective amount of prizes assigned to each: — 

Short-horn cattle, £215 

Hereford cattle, 215 

Devon cattle, 215 

Longhom cattle, 40 

Channel Islands breed, 40 

Sussex breed, * 40 

Scotch homed cattle, 45 

Scotch polled cattle, 45 

Welsh, Irish, and other pure breeds, 40 

Horses , 270 

Leicester sheep, 170 

South-downs and other short-wooled 

sheep, 170 

Long-wooled sheep (excluding Lei- 

cesters,) 85 

Sheep best adapted to a mountain 

district rntc\uA^^g Southdowns,). ^ 

Pigu,....^^ 180 

•;-••:{ £1770 
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The gronp of aninuilt termed Suida, or the hog fkml- 
\j, etnaprehends sCTtrsI d!«!nct genera, one of which is 
the BabiTDBW, the Animal represented b; the above cut. 
It ia the only known spectes in the genus. Its native 
country is the Indian Archipelago, from which it hai 
been occasional Ij* ta^en to variona European countries, 
bnt has never been lUirly reclaimed from its wild itate, 
thongfa specimens ha** been kept for several fears In 
meBagcries and mnsenms. The animal resembles the 
hog in its habits, and its flesh is said to be good for food. 
Hartin observes — 

" Though allied to nu, [hog,] the Babimssa is dis- 
tinguished by certain peculiarities, one of which i* the 
upward directioo uf the alveoli of the upper tusks or 
canine teeth; these tusks in the male, are enormously 
developed, as to length, and arc extranrdinary both in 
their form and position. They do not [HIsb out between 
the lips, as in the hog, but cut through the skin of the 
snout, so as to appear like horns growing in an nnmtnal 
ntoation. Instead of being stout and strong, they are 
slender, and rising vertically, curve backwards with a 
slight indication outwards, so as to form pari of a circle, 
and often touch thp Bkin of tlie forcliiiad. The tusks of 
the lower jaw are sharp and powrrrnl, and emerfse from 
between the lips; tliey bend npwunls and outwards, and 
are suffldently formidable wealKiDs. The up|>er tusks 
are wanting in the femalu, and the lower are small. Tlie 
Incisors ore four in number hi each Jaw. The molars arc 
five on each aide, above and below." 



Improved Ornamental Fence. 
Eds. Cvltivatob — Enclosed I send you an addition 
to the already numerous plans for good fences, which 
like laws, to be scrriccablc, should be efSeient, durable, 
and cheap; in orderto secure these threcqualities, many 
circumstances must he con-'idered. The situation of tlie 
farm, the relative cost rX different materials, the con- 
venience for working iLcm, &c. If there be plenty of 
timtwr on thelandthattvonld make rails, and so situated 
as not to be valuable for other purposes, an elBcient, 
dorable, and cheap fence may be mode of rails; but If 




- i»*.«ys^».t» ^'iji... ■ !;'.<Mg-|.- ijii-L j^j- 



the land be free from timber, and have ■ plenty cf ilM 
scattered over the surfiice, a good atow fence mdl 
possess the three requisite qualitiaa ia a high dspM. 
Should the land be free tl'om both timber and stODC, * 
Iward fence, such as is described in the flflh vol. i^ t^ 
Cultivator on the loGth page, if cedar posts and boarfi 
should nut be very cKpcmive, may posseM the sbon 
mentioned qualltics.'-but in the absence of all these cot' 
veniuncies, such a fence as is described below, andiepK' 
seufed in the occompaning diagrams, will possewtbt 
desiruble qualities in ahigli degree. Picket ffeocessn 
well known to be the most cfflclent, but their dOraMHtJj 
when constructed wholly of wood, has not been nelit* 
would warrant llie expense, tlicrofbre tbey posHM brt 
one of the alxivo qualities. There are three kinbi' 
picket fbnces contemplated in the cuts, all bsvUv in* 
posts. (See Figs, 1, 2, 3.) Where large oobblesIM* 
are couvcniently utnated on the land, they may be pbeel 
about sixteen feet apart, on the Uue of the propaM^ 
Ibncc, about half burled in the earth, ukl ths iron pMO 
drilled into tlu^m, and either wedged, cemented, or i> 
in with lead. (See Fig. 4.) When quarried riui" 
more convenient, blocks may be split oat about tbM 
feet loi«, set In the ground about two (bat, i^ thi in* 
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W> U. Chaie'a Amsterdam Plow, No. T, 

cclvcd the second premium Tor light soils, at the trial instltated b; the New-Yorh State Agricultural 
ne, 1850. It [imanufactuTcdbyMr, Chase, with various other sizes, at Anisierdani, N. Y. For par- 
report of the committee on the trial rorerred to, in our coluraos for 1850, pp. 321-330 — also Traaiac- 
Society for 1850. 
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into the top, ai represented in Fig. 6. The 
s wbero DO stone is coDvenlent ; the iron post 
ato ft cast-lroD ptatc, represented in Fig. 0, 
' should be about two feet long, and buried 
ar&ce about six inches, which makes ft very 
post, unless the Und L^ subject to beavliig by 
cb «ue the plate should be horiod deeper. 
L vie* of a fence snpporled by posts of small 

or square, about half of an inch in diameter 
id Btc eights of an inch if round j the manner 
ting the posta is shown in the cut, ao plain as 
to further description. The square pickets 



lugh round holes, as shown in Fig. 7, which 
:hc manntT of fastening the iron posts ^ 
by square staples driven round the iron 



Fig. P, Bhows liie manner of putting paling 
: rails instead of square pickets. 
tCHtlmates, nliowing the relntire cost of fences 
1 iron posts, and posts all iron, — the wood 
Inned. About sixteen cents a rod maybe 
Iting the pickeln or puling go llirongh the 
>f be ;TOund,and dispense with the base-board. 

ilirh lumber. U e7.lHI |.cr ^f W 14 

nchlumhrr. uSS.MI ncr M Ifl 

uUSKiiunerfxiaiuJ. W 

1, ss 

or «>ii4niMnii, 30 

TWaL MM 



lumber, ■! tlJW pe 



SI 31 
The above estimate must be varied to conform to (tw 
place and circumstances attending the conitractionofthe 
t^ces. irreqntredtoheconstructed byliandlabor, the 
last Item in each estimate should be doubled, at least, 
but if water or steam power be used, with proper con- 
venlenees, and materials are procured at estimated, tlie 
cost will not cicoed the eslimales. 

Iron posts of this eonstruclion, have never been in oae 
to my knowledge, but sqnare pickets have been put 
through round holes in the rails, for a number of years, 
to great advantage. Deah. Limttdali, H. Y, Fib. 6. 



Great Pboddcts of Wool. — Mr. Kathao Cuslitng, of 

Woodstock, Vermont, recently deposited in the White 
River wool depot, 490 fleeccsof well waslicd wool, wbicli 
weighed 1,754 pounds, and sold fortTM.Bl. The extra 
sold for 46 cents, the BncASi cents, and No. 1,411 ««■, 
No. 2, at 40 cents. Avetaltc tale by the fleece, $1.S1. 
Mr. BHdge, of Pwaftct, deposHed 832 Heeccs, which 
weighed 1,447 POUttils «Wt:bM>\dfoT«lilli.33,the dltfe- 
rent qualities bii^ J^' ^^»«f ^-^ ^^ mentioned lot. 
Vtrmonl /onrn<n^^ 
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HORTICULTURAL PLOW. 



« Horticaltiiral Plow." 



The above is a cut of a plow, which we are informed 
was invented by Mr. John Wilkinson, Principal of the 
Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, Germantown, Pa. 
It is described as follows: 

** The purposes for which this plow is designed, arc for 
tilling among trees, and along fences, particularly thorn 
hedges. By shifting the front beam, which turns on an 
axis, fromed of the front end of the main or stationary 
beam, this plow may be made to run after the near or 
off side animal of the team, as desired, thus without 
the least difficulty, enabling the plowman to perform 
good and straight work as close to the fences or trees as 
he desires. 

'* Any ordinary plow that is adapted to sward plowing, 
and even one that is considerably worn, will, when alter- 
ed, by attaching the shifting beam, answer well for this 
purpose, as its use will not be required but little, com- 
pared with other plows ; hence a plow considerably worn, 
will do as well as any. The shifting beam is attached to 
the stationary one, by framing into it, at right angles 
with it, a piece of timber of the same size, about ten 
Inches long, with a semi-circular groove cut into it at the 
other end, so as to fit it to the stationary beam, to which 
it is attached by means of a piece of band iron, 3 inches 
wide, and \ inch in thickness, around the round part of 
the beam prepared for it. There are two braces of i 
inch round iron, one above and the other below, attach- 
ed by the samo bolt, at the back end of the shifting 
beam, from which they extend back to the main beam 
near the handle, where they are again attached by a bolt, 
which is removed when the beam is to be shifted, and 
the braces are brought back to a line with the slufting 
beam, when the beam is turned to the opposite side, 
and the braces again bolted to their place." 



-»♦*- 



Seed Potatoes. 



Eds. Cultivator — In communications in the Novem- 
ber and January numbers of The Cultivator, on the 
subject of seed potatoes — ^the first by 3fr. Murray, 
of Ohio, the other by Mr. Gold of Connecticut — 
it is claimed that those of the smallest size are eciual 
if not superior to large ones, for seed. Now this is a 
subject, as Mr. Murray says, of great importance to the 
farmer J- for if from small and indifferent seed, can be 
produced fair and large potatoes, as he remarks, it is 
time it was known. 

There is no crop the farmer raises, that requires so 
much seed, or the seed of which costs so much to 
an acre, as potatoes — ranging from eight to twenty | 
bushels — ^the difference being one quarter in large or i 



small seed; or if it takes sixteen bnahels, which is abonl 
the average of &ir sized potatoes, to plant an acre, tha 
same might be done with four very small ones, inakiii 
a difference of twelve bushels — ^no small item at present 
prices, or fifty cents per bushel, which would be six dot 
lars in favor of small seed in planting one acre. 

Not doubting the correctness of either of yonr cat* 
respondent's statements, for I have heard similar onei| 
from respectable sources, I still am in doubt as to a^j 
good resulting from the practice; on the contrary, m| 
experience and observation having led me to a diffiiieot 
conclusion. For six years I have planted both laiigeand 
small seed — sometimes from necessity, but have alwaji 
carefully noted the difference, which has been nnifoim- 
ly and decidedly in favor of large seed. 

I will specify two cases. In the spring of 1849, 1 
planted two acres of potatoes, a portion of which wu 
planted with small seed. Where I planted large seed, 
I had good potatoes, but where the small aeed mi 
planted I had very small, poor potatoes — ^the wholebeing 
new ground. 

The past season I planted the same number of terci, 
but reserved a quarter of an acre, which I planted with 
small seed from the size of a walnut up to that of ahen^ 
egg. The result was as all former crops had been with 
me, they were all small and worthless, beaidet being 
more affected by the rot than where large seed was used. 

The difference in the vines, was perceptible as &r u 
my potato patch could be seen. Those vines where I 
planted small seed, being not half the length of the 
others, besides having a slender and sickly appearance 
from the time they were out of the ground till ibsj 
were harvested. 

The ground had laid in pasture and meadow for (ostj 
years, never having been plowed before. I think the 
principle holds good of selecting the best of seed for 
raising potatoes, as much so as for com, wheat or any 
crop raised on the farm. 

Not doubting but good crops may have been raised, 
occasionally, from small seed, yet were I in want of 
seed, and had to buy, I would make three times the 
difference between large or small potatoes. J. TaI 

Den Bc RGB. Jamesville, N. F., February, 1851. 

»#«— 

A^cnltural Read inpr— -Root Cnltnrey &c« 

Eds. Cultivator — There is no doubt that agricultur- 
al reading is a stimulus to agricultural enterprise. The 
success of one prompts others to effort ; but in order to 
insure success, there must be an appreciation of the 
circumstances which were conducive to success in the 
undertakings of others. Difference of soil or of aeaaon, 
or both, may lead to entirely different results. There- 
fore a man in reading in your joumtl of Ui^ cn>pi» 
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t always calculate that his labors will be in* 

■ewarded with a bountiful harvest. 

Itivator, from the first to the present volume, 

to me with the monthly contributions of its 
id correspondents, affording a rich entertain- 
the mind — furnishing fresh stimulus to effort 
)vement, and, I was about to say, I should as 
I of dispensing with the plow as The Gultiva- 
y, they go as naturally together as the man 
ilow ; and as the plow needs his guidance and 
tie man needs others' experience and wisdom 
lim. 
Deep Plowing, fco, — ^I have always calculated 

good supply of roots for winter — ^viz: ruta- 
Ise flat turneps; and have found them of great 
ix to eight hundred bushels of the latter to 
an be raised with a little pains. I always take 

has been plowed the previous year, (say in 
ytaioes,) plow it twice at least the same season, 
ring. After last plowing, dress the land with 
raggon-box loads of fine manure to the acre ; 
thoroughly ; with a light plow turn the sur- 
ridges two feet apart — ^makc the top of the 
and smooth, which even boys can do with ex- 
irhen the land is in right condition, i. e., mel- 
m about 25th July ; not allowing the plants to 
»r together — say ftrom 4 to 8 inches, according 
s of son. Two thorough dressings with cul- 
i hoe will give the crop a good start of the 
lie longer they remain in the ground without 
>lid, the sweeter the tumep and the longer it 

and the faster they grow, the fairer they are 
as wormy and less liable to be pithy. Manure 
t tumep crop. I have had them so large that 

tumep could not be got into the half-bushel — 
them weigh 7 lbs. and sound and sweet. The 
) is better for cows than the ruta-baga, because 
>t give so strong a fiavor to the milk, and it 
QO odor in the cellar. 

;son I was determined to try carrots In a small 
3 ground was a moist loam, fertile, and with a 
le south. A part I had cultivated with ruta- 

years in succession, (bad husbandry you may 
use the first crop had not realized my expecta- 

the second was from fair to inferior. After 
e of May, it was dressed with long manure 
ads to the acre) and plowed once with Moore's 
▼est size — driving the plow almost to the beam; 
tearing his whole weight on it. Of course the 
I to do their part by the hardest. In order to 
e weeds, the ground should have been plowed 
t a backward, wet season, an unprecedented 
r work in repairs and building, and my un- 
abscncc, prevented. So the weeds, having 
juch a height, could not be effectually buried 
low. The ground was then thoroughly raked, 

and cleared of every weed that we could find, 
;d for the rows, one foot apart, calculating to 
IS as near as one inch, and thin them to three 
:hes apart ; but was afterwards advised to let 
yowj and did, except as some were unavoida- 

up in weeding— Which was done by hand twice. 

the hoe. There was a thh^ weeding; but 



the work was chiefly done at intervals. About the mid- 
dle of November, the roots were dug. Ailer trying 
successively the spade^ dung-fork and pick, I resorted 
to the crow-bar ; taking two rows at a time. One of us 
plunged the bar under the roots at one end of the row, 
prying them out, while the other grasped by the tops 
all that were loosened, drew them out and threw them 
on the ground in ranks. 

This embraces substantially the whole process of cul- 
ture. I enjoined upon the young man who assisted me, 
to keep an account of the bushels — ^having measured the 
capacity of both baskets with the half-hushel. The crop 
was 87 bushels, on ground (as measured with the ten 
foot pole) 44 ft. by 88 ft, allowing six inches outside the 
rows on the 4 sides of the piece — ^making 14^ rods 
(within a fraction) and yielding at the rate of about 976 
bushels per acre. This I call a good crop; but do not 
always expect as good, and intend to try again. 

The question may be asked what are carrots good fort 
Cows when fed with them and com fodder, well cured, 
(I always cut mine early and close to the ground,) give 
the sweetest milk and butter; rivaling in color, rich- 
ness and fiavor, that made on the sweetest grass. For 
horses, nothing is better — one of mine will eat them 
sooner than oats, grow fat on them and work too. 

Last summer, in an effort to drain a wet piece of 
ground, I dug a ditch through a piece that was dry 
barren gravel ; underneath which was a hard-pan. When 
the drain was finished ,the land was plowed and sowed with 
buckwheat. Over the drain no manure was put ; but 
the buckwheat was there as '' heavy as it could stand ,** 
both in wet and dry ground, while on each side it was 
hardly a foot high. The season was very wet. Fkahcu 
Whitinq. Great Barrington, Mast, 

• %• 

The Cayuga Lake* 

BT DAVID THOMAS. 



The vapors that rise from large bodies of water, have 
great influence on the temperature, imparting a portion 
of their warmth to the cold winds that blow over them, 
and thus lessen the severity of winter. A correspond- 
ent suggests that ftom this cause, the mercury is some- 
times 10 or 15 degrees lower In Wisconsin than on the 
opposite shore of Lake Michigan ; and this difference 
may often account for the preservation or loss of the 
peach crop, when the blossom buds have been started 
untimely. I remember in 1816, when I traveled in the 
Western States, that the trees were in bearing on the 
southeastern shore of the Ohioy where the cold north- 
westers had been tempered by the vapors of that river, 
but none bore on the opposite side ; and the same view 
explains why the district south of Lake OntariOf is so 
favorable to this fruit, while none succeed on its northern 
shore. 

Another curious circumstance connected with the 
history of our lakes, is the effect of deep water in re- 
sisting the formation of ice. It has been said that the 
water which is chilled at the surface, descends and dis- 
places the warmer portion below, till the temperature 
of the whole mass l§ gteatVy reduced, and then freezing 
commences, Cettf^\ \t\8\iowever, that the shallow parts 
of our lake are ^Kt. ^^^^'f^*®- 
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From Long PoM, 7 mtlei np tbe C*;uga Lake, a 
Im« ncrlhof waif, irpaTatefl the deep water onthesouth. 
Orer the nortliera p«rt, varylog fWim 12ftetdeep>tthe 
Bridge, to nearly 80 in the deepest pUcei, tbe Jce regu- 
IbtI; form* In winter, — while Knth of that line where 
tbe vat«r suddenly deepena, it generallTCODtiauetopen. 
WLen I came to reside in tbi« coanty (46 yean ago,} 
aome of the^rat itttUri add that opposite to Levaoa, 
the ice had never been more thui " a thin skim," break- 
log np In tbe coune of the day ; and 1 am not awaro 
that anyexccptitm to this rule had occurred prerioua to 
1SS2,* when a number of persons psMcd over the ice 
&om Aurora into Seneca county. 

The conliniHiiice of cold as well as its intmtity, ia de- 
•erving of coniide ration. One severe night !□ tbe Sd 
month, produces much more ice than one equally cold 
in the beginning of winter. The descent of heavy snows 
into the lake, also prepares it for freezing. 

In regard to the difth of this lake;— Uore than flfly 
yean ago, J. L. RiesABDaox of .:fufturn, (late First 
Judge of the county,) informed me by letter, that be 
bod takt^D loandiags opposite LcTauu, making Its great- 
eat depth 2B0 feet; and Dr. JoaK GunuT (who has 
given me many other particulars,) stated that In 1826, 
he found the greatest depth of the lake opposite to 
Aurora, 282 feel. These measarcmeots show a dip to 
tbe soDth of nearly lefecttothemile. Itiswell known 
that the dip of tki ttrata Is in that direction ; but whcth. 
er tbe Hamilton Group was excavated down to thclime- 
■tane below, and that these measurcmenta give the true 
dtp, can be only conjectural, though it seems not im- 
probable. 

The State Geologistt of the Third District, has aaid 
that the greatest depth of this Ulic isSeefbet; but the 
name of liis iaTurmaut, the extent of examination, and the 
point in the lake, are oot given. 

Feeding Stock— Luge and Small Animals, &c< 

Eds. Ccltitatok— I have lately been reading the 
State AgricDltural Society's Transactions for 1849, 
which I only got some two weeks ago. To tbe discus- 
rions at Syracuse on Sheep farming, I have paid particu- 
lar attention, and I am surprised to see men of intclli- 
genco, and men of science, prefer one breed of sheep to 
another because they arc imall tattn. I have been a 
feeder or keeper of sheep ond cattle from my youth, 
and T never saw an animal |iay fur his keep, if a small 
eater, I mean everything I lisve on my farm to eat 
faeartlly, and then T think I have a fair chance for pa;;. 
The Saxon sheep with me, would not eut enougliin cold 
weather; but would stand in the most sheltered places 
la the yardsorundertbcs]ieds,whilethe Merinos, would 
be at tlicir racks eating with a good appetite. Conse- 
qncDt1y,thoSRXonswouldgct poorer, while the Merinos 

• In Umt ytir, Cuuitofbii Mom*», wnwr, (ftiOwr of our 
•eM Bttnvirj ot Stale,) nude fia (ulluning mtmornudiuD, h 
hw been ablifiiigly funOntied hy one of il.r fumily; 

" Fcbnurr V, ISK. Tbe Ctyugm Uikt wa> rrnuii over ch 
Uih. nil peruDi crontd ovsi Irom Aurorn lo Uic oppiniH 
of the Islic nu fool. Uii ihc mh. five ptrvm cbuned scrou 

JS liiikt," v. •. equal n 3 milu siid 113 rali. Pcevimu \o Ibil i 
•ama tHfooDneiiKa] wiFiiipi hwl Riwlc it 4 milea uul 30 rodtr 



re getting Ikt; and I Im^ dnoc 



nUmadkiqlf 



Saxons — they are not adapted to otu- dioMte, rt )M 
snob Saxons as I have been acquainted with. Itq 
have not wool enongh to keep them wana. Bril^ 
tbelr pelts are as thin as paper, while tbe ri^ ki^ tf 
Merinos have pelts almost thick eiungb to make wan 
proof boots. 

I ooticf, also, that those gentlemen, or some of tkw, 
think that their sheep eat according to tb^ dM, 
I have beard it said, ever aince I can rvmeuha, thrt 
every animal but mao, ate accordiog to ha rise; ^ 
this was said, too, by those wlio were thought bm rf 
knowledge ; but I am fkUy coovinced that itrnj m 
Duder a mistake. It la not easily teetfd in ibetp, M 
in my staU-IM cattle I ban teUed it beyood a tet^ 
and I do say, (withont Uu at contiadictlm by piMit 
cal men,) that I can fat a steer that will weigh 800Ui.rf 
beef, with as little feed sa I can fat one Uurt will s«i a«^ 
over 600 lbs., and io lune cases out of ten tbe bi 
will gain much Outer than the latter- ETnytU^la- 
pends on the natural propensity of the BDlmal- 

I am DOW fatting steers, as usual. I feed 4S thh «t» 
ter, and 110 wethers. Of my sto«n, U an bt,nl 
sold to go off next Alonday. They arc 4 yean old tlk 
coming spring, and very Sne. The otben an ynofB', 
and I shall keep tbem till snmmer. I shall hob boy 
in another lot to have fat in Jnoe, or early in Jnly. Ij 
doing so I make immense quantities of maanrc aid |n 
a lair market price for my com and hay, I bsyari 
feed some oil-cake, beddes. 

I think there arc not so many cattle aansoal&tM it 
this acotion this winter, as many lost by tbem last ysK, 
and so Ekr, what have been sold will scarcely pay their ml 
and keep, but the value of the manure la fnrstnlsH', 
especially on whcst growing larmi. 

ExpiRiKiHT la FatniKG tbb Sza» or Pioxu-wid. 
—I made an experiment in feeding pigson-weed aid, 
ground One, to cattle. I iclected two iteen, im tf- 
parenll; a good feeder, the other rather hard iatlwWt 
with coarse hair, and, as I thought, the wont feidwl 
bad. Tliose two I commenced (bedliy with fbv qmill 
of meal of Pigeon- weed, (alias red root, aliaaftelnknit,] 
per day. They cat it well, and gained. linatiiedil 
to ilx quarts per day ; they still eat It, and did wdL 1 
thought it cost mo nothing, and I increased tttettft 
quarts each per day ) they still eat it fbr a ftw dqi| 
when both refused to eat tbe same morning. I rNHtid 
it (Vom their manger, and gave tbem a very little «» 
meal, which (bey eat in the conrie of the day. 

The same day they both commeoced purging, andOMf 
tinned so for two days. I offered Ihem noDMalofany UtA 
until the purging stopped. I then eommeiMed with As^' 
quarts of Ihc pigeon- weed meat to etch per day, ■ndctB*' 
tinucd nt tliat and no more, and they are now lU — boCl* 
being nlnut the same fatness. Therefore I wonld pst f 
down fur a certainty, that cattle can be fktted on F<gM** 
weed meal, with from four to ux quarts per day; b**' 
thst eight quarts muit not bt fti. 

Now these two cattle were in a lot that I fed nywlf' 
during tho whole time, with tbe exaeptloa of tlw we^ 
Just past. 

EsADicATioH or Pioaov-wiKB.— By tbe by, I Wl^* 
I have found ovt an vuj way of extar mlMtf ^tbitp*' 
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wheat growing fiurmers of western New York, 
•weed,) and that ia by planting the ground with 
com two years in succession. It has succeeded 
acre field of mine. But I have long known that 
lad to follow up some experiments by more than 
kl to make sure of the result. I am going to fol- 
this one, straight forward. 
.Tsa voa Ham ax. — ^I notice a great deal is now 
1 much written, about keeping barn-yard manure 
K>ver. Now this is what I have been experiment- 
•n for over 20 years, and I am fully of the opin- 
er many trials, manure is not any the better for 
ept under cover, and I think decidedly worse, if 
be immediately applied to potatoes or Indian 
I do really wish that some thorough, working, 
a men would test it fairly and give their opinion 
1 The Cultivator. I know that men of practice 
Lom writers, and more seldom speakers in public 
C9; but I would rather have the opinion of one 
(h, experienced farmer, than the opinion of ten 
:s. I know scientific men, or some of them say, 
ay answer my farm, may not answer my neigh- 
mile off; but barn-yard manure answers for all 
&t is dry, in all places and all countries I ever saw 
of; and the farmer can always have plenty of it 
anages right ; but he must not feed his cattle and 
t straw stacks through the winter, with nothing 
kYould you believe that in this/amoi» county of 
, you may see fine thrifty steers, in the fkll, that 
helsof com meal and less than a ton of hay would 
t for the butcher, or for New York or any other 
, turned to a stock of straw, or more often a hiop 
w, without any other shelter, there to do the best 
n. I have seen them eating a tunnel through the 
f straw ; and when the spring thaws come, some 
id both cattle and sheep smothered, 
some of those tkrmers; lay up money. If they 
urious in feeding their cattle and sheep, they are 
ly penurious in other things, and if their cattle 
p bring them little, they feed them nothing that 
uld sell, and what they get they keep, 
e are farmers, and those who own good land, too, 
m all their cattle and sheep on the highway 
1 summer, and some will even buy young cattle 
kg and turn them on the highway through sum- 
id after harvest, give them a run on their stub- 
til winter sets in ; then turn them to the straw 
r heap. A great many sheep are kept in the 

well aware that the most of your correspondents 
flattering account of the improvement of the 
(community. I firmly believe that there is a 
Dprovement within the last ten years, but still a 
lany farmers go on as I have represented, and yet 
money . If their wheat should only average them 
3 bushels per acre, they raise it with their own 

re roay be some points in connexion with this sabgect, that 
i^^iident has overlooked. For instance, it is sometimes the 
manure kept under cover is over heated, and much of the 
part burned out. To settle the question fairly, the sheltered 
ihoold be kept sufficiently moist and cool to prevent waste, 
circumstances were properly at' ended to, we cannot doubt 
tnh of the experiment would bo in favor of the manure 
H pnHected from the air and rains. Edi. 



labor, and like their stock it is almost all gain. If I 
happen to tell some of them that they should feed their 
sheep something better than straw, they will say, that 
their sheep will compare fiivorably with mine, yet some 
of those who formerly fed nothing but straw to their 
cattle and sheep, have changed their course, and now 
have as fine cows and sheep as any man has, and it would 
be much to the credit of our country were every farmer 
to do so. John Johmstov, near Geneva, Feb, 12, 1851. 
P. S. — I have not yet finished threshing my last crop 
of wheat, but know that it will average over thirty 
bushels per acre. I have now a little over fifty acres on 
the ground, that I expect a large crop fVom. With the 
exception of six or eight acres, it is thoroughly tile- 
drained, and otherwise in good condition. 
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Hnssey's Reaping Machine* 

Eds. Cultivatob. — I observe in a late number of 
your journal, a statement from Mr. McCormxck, with 
regard to his reaping machine ; also one from another 
person respecting my reaping and mowmg machine, which 
seem to have been in response to an inquiry made in a 
previous number of your paper. As that inquiry did 
not come under my observation in proper season, I was 
deprived of the advantage of making a parallel state- 
ment. Believing, with others, that I was not fairly 
represented in that correspondence; as the statement 
made for me by your correspondent did not refer to 
machines made by myself, or to such as are made with 
the improvements of latter years, I wish to make a few 
remarks. 

Without troubling you with arguments, I will confine 
myself to stating a few facts. My reaping machine has 
been in successful use fifteen years. The patented im- 
provements of latter years have increased its value as a 
reaper, and made it a mowing machine. It has driven 
from the field east of the Alleghany mountains 
every other reaper; for tlus fact, I will refer to all the 
prominent planters in lower Virginia, and the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and of every other place where other reap- 
ers have had time to become known. Another striking 
fact is this: hundreds of mechanics in the western states 
are now infringing on my present patent right, in getting 
up machines to go by other names, while infriugments 
on the other inventions for reaping are scarcely 
known. I will not boast of making a very large num- 
ber of machines ; the extent of my business has hereto- 
fore been to fill orders. 

Another fact is this: by recent improvements my reap- 
er has become a mowing machine. James Clark, of 
Lasallc, III., in a published letter, says he has cut 400 
acres of grass with one of my machines in the last har- 
vest— 200 of meadow and 200 of prairie. I will take 
the liberty also to refer to Edward J. Eno, of Berlin, 
Sangamon county, and to Saml. Thomas, of Green 
county, Illinois, and to John Cockey and John Merry- 
man, of Baltimore county, Md., and could refer to hun- 
dreds of other farmers for its merits as a mowing 
machine. 

As regards the cxxit\tig o^ \odged grain, I will refer to 
matter already pviKwakxe^i ^^ siguatures of responsible 
and disinterested ^ ^^oi^i^^^^'^^^^^ ^ making any state- 
ment of my owx^ ^^ 
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Xorrls Sleight, of Dnpage county, III., »y»— " We 
went into a piece of Black Sea wheat, a part of which 
was nearly flat on the groand, and lying in all directions ; 
I had no idea it could be cut by any machine, but to my 
astonishment; Mr. Hussey's machine cut it as free and 
easy as if it had been standing up." 

Rev. C. D. Eltinge, of Kane county, 111., says 
"Mr. Hussey's machine worked in wheat very badly 
lodged, where the ground was rough, yet it cut it all 
dean." 

When fkrmers have failed to cut their lodged grain 
with my reapers, it has generally been owing to a want 
of practical experience with the right kind of machines. 
I am not satisfied that the merits of my reaper should 
be jndged of, and its character established by the opera- 
tion of any machine not built at my manufactory in Bal- 
timore. Many reapers are {Missed off for '' Hussey's," to 
my great damage in several parts of the country. 

One of my reaping and mowing machines, made in 

Baltimore, is now on board the St. Lawrence, on its 

way to the World's Fair in London. Obed IIusset. 

Baltimore. Feb. 14, 1861. 

1^* 

Not Giving Credit. 

Eds. Cultivator — In your February number, you 
charge us with publishing a series of articles under the 
head of "Village Lectures," "as original," in the 
American Agriculturist, which " first appeared in the 
English Agricultural Gazette." 

If you will please to turn to page 840 of our Novem- 
ber number, for 1860, where we commenced the publi- 
cation of these " Lectures," you will find the following 
prefatory remarks: 

" We insert from the London Agricultural Gazette, 
the following and succeeding" [this last word was not 
originally italicised] " Lectures on Scientific and Practi- 
cal Agriculture, which from the simplicity of the lan- 
guage in which they are expressed, and their general 
utility to the farmer, we trust will be acceptable to a 
large portion of our readers." 

If the above does not give ample credit, — and that of 
a highly flattering kind — to the source from which we 
took these lectures, then we do not know what credit 
is. But you will doubtless add, that this is not enough, 
and that credit should should be attached to each suc- 
ceeding number copied. In this we entirely agree; but 
as we do not read the proofs of such things, wo did not 
observe this omission till the January number of our 
paper was published. We then directed credit to be 
given to the Agricultural Gazette, in all subsequent 
numbers, at the bottom of the article ; and the reason 
it was not done in our February number was, that the 
person who superintends the matter of the Agricultur- 
ist, was taken ill, and it was then left to a third party 
who was ignorant of our directions. No one can be 
more scrupulous in giving credit than we are ; and al- 
though our own publication has been general plunder 
for the agricultural press of the country for the past 
nine years, and the above English or London Agricul- 
tural Gazette — in whose favor you here volunteered 
championship)— has occasionally been one of the number ; 
still we do not believe any periodical in the United 
States, is less open to a charge of not giving credit than 



ours,* And whenever this has boen omitted, H i 
out the knowledge, and totally contrary to tl 

of the editors. 

Yet the Cultivator itself is not guiltless of th 

it prefers against us. If you will torn to voli 

page 171, you will find a continuation of the i 

the ** Manufacture of Cheese," by Mr. Alonso 

which is taken from the N. Y. State Ag. Soc. 

tions, and api)ears there in the Cultivator as ( 

and without the slightest intimation whatever of 

copied from another work.* We could specify 

other articles published in the Cultivator, fl-om 

time as original, which were copied from other 

but we do not think this worth while, as we 

doubt it was inadvertently done, and at the time 

the attention of the editors ; who we are bapp} 

are more exact in giving credit for articles wb 

republish ft*om other sources, than any other coi 

of the press with which we are acquainted; and 

moreover add, that the Cultivator, like the ^ 

turist, is general plunder throughout the Unioi 

great disgrace of the conductors of agricultural ai 

periodicals and papers, who habitually pilfer u 

pulously as if the property were all their own. ] 

OF THE Amebican Agricvltdbist. Ntw 

Feb. 6, 1851. 

»^^ 

<< Wool and Gum.' 



Eds. Cultivator — ^I noticed in the January 
of your journal, an article under this head froi 
respondent, suggested by your notice of sheep i 
son county, Vt. 

In the breeding of sheep, I believe it is most 
ble to pursue a medium course, in relation to 
matter so natural to the wool of Merino sheep, 
sidcr an excess or deficiency of this material, 
objectionable . There can much be said in favor i 
that produce fleeces well supplied with oil of 1 
sort ; but there seems to be no definite term to 
the different kinds of oil, yolk or gum. I shouk 
sheep whose fleeces abound in what I should ter 
parent oil within the fleece, and flowing to theei 
staple, and there forming what might be called 
gum, which by combining with dust, gives the 
of the wool a dark look. There can be no doi 
such oil and yolk, preserves the fleece from " dea 
and the deleterious effects of stormy weather- 
greatly facilitates the growth of the wool, and i 
creases its strength, softness, and elasticity. A 
licve there can be no doubt that manufacturer 
prefer a fleece well supplied with the oil and yo 
I have described, after it was thoroughly wasl 

* On turning: to the article here referred to, we find it p 
follows : " [Mr. Fishes E$say, concluded /nmpagt 154)." 
in; to the first port of the article, we find it introduced by t 
iiig words . " At the January meeting of the New-York S 
cultural, .Society lfM9, Mr. Alonzo 1*. Fisn, of Litchfiel 
mcr county, received a premium of fiOy dollars for anaceo 
periments made by him in the manafacture and mauag 
cheese. Mr. F.*8 valuable essay (as it may be called) is 
in the elaborate report of the committee appointed by the 
examine the claims of competitors under this head, and w3 
in the volume of Tranaactiont for 1647, when publMied. 
the following extracts from Mr. Fish's remnlts wJU be 
advantage,*' tec. Eds.Cvlt. 
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lee with ** dead endS;'' as they acknowledge that 
ol firom oflj iheep, ia mannfactnred with much 
ste — is easier worked, and will make handwmer 
>re lasting cloth, than the wool of sheep quite 
te ot' oil. Bat there is another kind of gummy 
, qnite different in its appearance and effects from 
ove. This may be obseryed in yellow, thick, 
particles within the fleece, and does not circulate 

the end of the wool ; consequently the fleece 
gfat colored surface with ''dead ends;'' and as 
»1 cannot be freed from this thick, adhesive g^m 
mmon cold water wash, such fleeces will show a 
«r cent of skrinkage in cleansing, than any others, 
ike light colored Merinos, very much, and have 
et seen any with as fine and perfect wool as can 
d in the best wooled varieties with a dark sur- 
'. believe dark colored Merinos that are free from 
±, yellow gum witliin the fleece, are more high- 
eciated by well informed wool-growers at the 
time than formerly. I sell from 80 to 35 year- 
Ju annually, and I find, that when other things 
tat evenly balanced, the best judges of sheep 
iiose with a dark surface. 

i yon samples of wool from my sheep that you 
Ige something of the character of the fieeccs in 
to oil and yolk, as well as the complexion and 
I think I can show as even a flock of like 
as there is in the country. You can judge of 
brmly flne quality of my wool from the fact that 
447 lbs. sorted at the White River Wool Depot, 
ere only nine pounds '' No. 2," the remainder 
assed in the three higher qualities, 
verage weight of my last year's clip of wool, 
t of any wethers or bucks' fleeces, except lambs, 
16. 6 oz. which brought me, through the agency 
(Tool Depot, at the rate of $1.86 per fleece, 
lual income of my flock by the sale of wool and 
sheeep, (which included my bucks, wether lambs 
oldest and most objectionable ewes) was $3.17 
1. 

5ve if wool-growers, whose sheep are not below 
m character, would select their most approved 

1 cross them with the very best bucks, with flne 
ry fleeces, they could, in a few years, obtain a 
It would average 4 lbs. or more, of clean washed 
it would sort as "fine" and "No. 1." Ebnr. 

Pomfrety Vt., Feb. 1851. 



eping Fowls— Value of their Manure* 



late agricultural discussion in this city, Mr. 
t Moses, of Skanea teles, made some valuable 
on poultry keeping. He stated that for seve- 
i past he had kept 600 to 700 fowls, and the last 
ept 900. Ilis chief object is eggs, of which his 
erage about 100 each, annually. They are not 
, but are allowed to range at will. Their food 
[>ally wheat screenings, with some corn, buck- 
nd animal offal. He is also particular to allow 
enty of oyster-shells, pounded, of which, espe- 
iring spring, or at the season when they lay most, 
large quantities. The lime of the oyster-shells 
s contributes to the formation of the shell of 



the egg| and perhaps assists, also, in the digestion of 
the food. 

He keeps the Polish or Top-knot fowls, and the com- 
mon country stock — ^prefers the former on account of 
their laying more steadily the first year, or two years— « 
thinks there is not much difference in the black and 
spangled varieties of Top-knots. His general practice 
is not to keep fowls after the second year; as they 
do not lay so well after that age, they are regularly 
sold off, and the stock is kept up chiefly by purchase, 
though some chickens are raised; and it is only for 
the latter object that cocks are kept, Mr. M. being 
satisfied that they are of no benefit in the production of 
eggs for market. 

Mr. Moses considers the manure of his fowls of much 
importance, and takes care that it is all saved and ap- 
plied to his crops. Under the building in which the 
fowls roost, is a cellar, into which all the manure is put. 
In spring, a few weeks before planting time, the manure 
is worked over and mixed with plaster — sometimes with 
plaster and ashes in equal proportions — ^using enough 
of these articles to make the manure so dry as to pul- 
verize thoroughly. 

This domestic guano, of which Mr. M. sometimes has 
the quantity of 300 bushels in a season, produces a 
powerful effect on the growth of Indian corn. His 
mode of applying it is, to drop a handful in each hill, 
which is then covered half an inch or more with earth, 
in order to prevent the seed from coming in immediate 
contact with the manure, which experience has shown 
would prevent its germination. Mr. M. stated that he 
had tried this compost in comparison with good hog 
manure, by applying each to com in the same field and 
on similar soil. On one part, half a shovel full of hog 
manure was put in a hill, and on the other part, a hand- 
Ail of the hen manure compost. The crop was best 
where the latter was used, and the succeeding crop, 
(which was oats,) showed the same result in favor of 
the hQu manure. 

On another occasion he manured ten acres with the 

hen manure, which produced sixty bushels of corn to 
the acre. On a part of this piece, he used the manure 
only on alternate rows, leaving the intermediate rows 
with no application. The ears were '^ mere nubbins" 
on the rows that had no manure. He planted pump, 
kins on a row that had no manure, and on another row 
that had the proportion given to the rest of the field. 
The row which had no manure, produced no pumpkins 
of any value ; the other produced fifty-one fair sized, 
good pumpkins. 

Mr. M. stated that his son was engaged with another 
person in the poultry trade, and that in the winter of 
1849-50, they sent between twenty and thirty tons 
to New-York and Boston. 

•%• 

Increase or Chess. — Wm. Little, in his address 
before the Mahoning county (0.) Agricultural Society, 
remarks that the increase of chess from seed, is much 
more rapid than farmers are generally awape of. He 
says, **if the wheat crop is iiyured or destroyed, the 
chess plant, which, if surrounded by strong and healthy 
wheat plants, would make but a small and feeble growtli, 
spreads itself far and wide, and assumes the place of its 
unfortunate rival. The tcsuU of one seed thus acci- 
dentally dropped Wou\<3^ astonish one. I have myself 
counted 78 stalks, ouoU ^^^ averaging 20 seeds, making 



otA «m£\e p\ant', muUiply this 



about lObU sceaa fv.^wv ^^ ^^^»^® piarn.-, muaipiy idis 
all over the field, H.xvTvi^ft itf»^^^^ ^^ ^^^e all the 

nhAiM comes fironrk >«^^ 



chess comes froiix.^>» 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



Award of Pnaitmm*, 

tembyoiiT booki, [bat tho foUowiiig g^Mlflinen trv 
niiuam wc <4larad fa Ike lugM iMi of nb«ribcn 
4TOM for IBS], ncflind prior to Iba Uthof Much: 

A. Cuv, Fnn Fliiii, N.Y aia tuts. 

P. H. Ptatnidw, Briiiileb..n., Vi. Ilifl 

L.W. Cunii,MaiUH<ii,N. Y N 

Juluil. Rcid, I'lHlcrkbuA.N.H ftt 

■ ■ ■ - ■ N.Y.,... - 



S. Jalm J. Puuiwn, Atiwunlun, N 

B. H. MilU, Imm.ll*, .\. Y., 

F. M. Darii, Jr^, Ljiiebhurq, Va.,. 
lniMi,Chicd|wc, MBiL,. 



1«L W. a BiMI, 



"WbederrN.yi,.! 



L O. P. MnkalL Wbeder, N. v., 

a. Tho*. M. Hui^Rileliie C. II. Vi^ . . . . 
a Jann Walb, JahnMawn, N. Y^ . . 

t. G««ne aara, HclMBWi^, N. r. 

S. J. P.Vill*, Oalannlla, nTS' 

0. J. UiUer, arhakanc, h. V. 



7. W. L. Eaton, Nadma, N. n., 

S. f>. C. JackaoL MiiuriUe, N. V.,. . . 
•. li. A Hniebel, WkM tJucUiolm. N. 

1. WT Keaaa, ftra, N. v. 



All Dlhen wlia have irnl ni iifimi lubKclbcrr or mure, whh Ihe 
paji, am cniklad io ■ copr of Tbamu' Amciicou Pmit Caliurin, or 
anT olbcr dollar book Iber may Klact. [For liM of Agrkalltual 
and iloniciiJliiral Booka, aee otjr la^ number, p. 13tt.] 

AcKKOvrLiDawsHTs. — Communicallons have been 
received since our lut, from J. R. L.,Dcane, T. W. S., 
John JohnttoD, J. W. Gray, J. F. H., Obed Iluuey , 
FwDCfs Wfiitlng, T, H. Collitu, Henry Unlsey, M. E. 
O., S. W. Thompeon, Wm. F. Bedell, S,, S. Van Den- 
burgh, H. C. W., J. F. GrItmaD, Korton Case, G., A 
SulMcriber, David Thamsa, Prof. J. P. Norton, C. 
Eeag1e», Geo. NansBcM, Le Roy Howry, One who la- 
tends to be a Farmer, O., J. T. C. W. 0. Buel, S. L. 
WatUes, J. Cummiogi, U. CoHIdb, A. T. James, Gur- 
don Evans, Wm. Bacon. 

Books, PiHrsLETS, kc, have been received a* fol- 
lows: Annual Rcpoit of the Trustees of the Vasi. 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, from the Superintendent, 

Dr. Geo. Cii.imdleb. Transactions of the Essex 

(Man.) Ag. Scciety for 1850, from Hon. J. W. Feoc 
TOB, President of the Society. Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the General Agent of the Board of National 

Popular Education, from Hon. Wm. Slaj>k. Report 

of the Ag. Committee of the Ho. of Rep. of lova, (Vom 

Hon. M. W. EoBWBON. Address tMifore the Ontario 

Ag . Society, by Prof. Nobtom. Annual Report of 

the Superintendent of I be Onondopa Salt Springs, from 

Prof. Geo. II, Cook. Scions of a Seedling apple and 

cherry, from Wiuos Dennis, Cedar Grore. Pa, 

Transactions of the Norfolk (Mass.) Ag. Sooiuly for 
1860, from lion. B. V. Faencii. Portrait (steel en- 
graving) of the Imported blood horse "Cnnstemation," 

ttom tlte owner, J. B. Bi-bnett, Esq., Syracnse. 

Package of Seeds, from Hon. T. Eitbaiik, Com. Pa. 
tent Office. 

Live-stock Demt at Aibast.— It may benefit many 
of our readers, to know that very extensive ace omnioda. 
tions for cattle have been completed by !ttr. Woolfobd, 
of this city. His stables, sheds and yards arc cunimc 
dious, and capable of aOordlng ample room fur three hun- 
dred head of fat cattle. His eBtabllsbment Is in Wanh- 
Ington street, within a convenient distance of the rall- 
roada and ilver, and drovers with stock designed 
Mew-York or Boston, wilt End this a coiid rcs^ng 
Uon, preparatory to a re-Bhiptnent ' ' 



a rood 

t tBlipl 



SorTB-DowB M imov^We acknowledge tt 
of • fpkewlld Mddlsof StraUi-DmrnnnittDn, I 
McD. McIkitks, of thia city. It wu • pai 
the four carcasses apoken of In MiMber plMi 
been exhibited in market on the 22d Fehni 
ing subjected thia multun to the beat test In 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it of lb 
■(uality— really delicious. Indeed we do d 
any meat could be superior to it in flavor k 
Why should not more of our farmers supply 
with such a luxury) It could be provided w: 
cost as beef or pork, and, certuinly, it onlj 1 
known, to be preferred to either. Theie a 
reared on the sand-plaln,hetweco thia city aw 
tady — land which a few yean since wu deemi 
value ; and they acquired their raCneas chicd] 
hay, and turnei)t — having been fed with grai 
past winter. ■ 

Fimb RuBBin.— Hessra. Fu. Roich and 1 
Bibssblakb, of Morrla, Otsego eoaOtf, will 
cept our thanks for speclmemof their fkncyra 
specimens Knt were designed Ibr the table, 
destiny in that respect haviog been accomi 
arc able to pronounce them excellent. On 
was exhibited in market, on the 22d of Fe 
the stall of Mr. McQdad* where It attiactvd 
teatlun, being almost as remarkable fbr btl 
of the " show cattle," or even the big bemr i 
been " fattened three years." 

Cattlb Poisohbd bt Lead. — A few yean 
R. H. Yah Rikssbubb, of Morris, Otacgo o 
■cvcD bead of cattle, (mostly full blood ahc 
wboae death, it is believed, was cauaed by p 
lead taken into the stomach with their food, 
on which they were fed, was all cut with Gret 
cutler, which has a lead roller agahist which 
cut. The action of the knives, constantly cut. 
lead, which falls with the (bdder at it drops 
machine, and was taken up with it and fed to 
When the first animals died, the stomach w 
amined; but while thetwolastwereBick,itwaa 
by a medical gentleman, that they might ! 
poisoned, and a poil jsorltm examlnalioD sfat 
numerous particles of lead were attached to 
coat of the first stomach, the o^an being erl 
Bamed from this cause. All the animala wl 
were affected in a aimilar manner, and were 
diseased from the same canse. It may be sa 
forencc to this case, that no such conseqne 
been known to result from many other iiislin 
use of the straw-cutter mentioned. In expis 
(Ills, Mr, V. U. states, that the fodder from hi 
was fell very closely — that is.everj'thingwaid 
from the floor, and given to the stock. In m 
instuno's, probably, the finer portions of th 
with tlie dust, arc left where the cutting Is don 
particles of lead, would, from their weight, be 
remain with them. 

BEHBriTB or HAiiaOAns.— A correspoitdciiti 
Erie county, Ohio, writes — " We in Ohio lod 
with hope amounting to expectation, that the t 
br dtotanl when we ah^l he aUe to t«adi tlw 
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of IVew York and Boston by means of railroad communi- 
batlon, at all times of the year. We shall then enjoy 
Hk beucAt of that competition which stimulates the 
ezertloiis of the seller, ami gives satisfaction to the 
lniy<er. Wc have the elements of greatness among us— 
the skill and ability to produce agricultural articles equal 
In quality to any in the Union; all thit is wanting is a 
market tliat will i)ay us. Every facility of transporta- 
tk>n has a tendency to bring the distant near, and pro- 
duce an equilibrium in advantages.'' 

A PooLTar Amateur. — We have before spoken of the 
beantifal collections of various kinds of fowls which have 
been exhibited by Mr. John Gilss, of Providence, R. 
I., at the great poultry shows at Boston. In a late 
letter, Mr. G. informs us that he received by the steam 
■hip Africa, a large addition to his former stock, among 
which is the famous Uouen duck. He says, '' I have 
BOW over forty distinct and pure varieties of domestic 
and aquatic fowl, all of which I keep for my own amuse- 
ment." 

MoBGAM Horses for Wasuiiioton County, N. Y. — 

We arc informed that Le Rot Mowrt, Esq., of Green- 
which, lias lately purchased some tine Morgan stock ; 
viz: a colt, foaled May 24th, 1849, purchased of Wil- 
liam Arnold, Walpole, N. li., and a filly, foaled June 
8d, 1848, purcliased of Mr. Gates, of Wali>ole, (late 
one of the ownersof Oifford Morgan^ now dead.) Both 
these animals were by Gifford Morgan, and the filly, 
whose dam was by Sherman Morgan, is in foal to Iter 
nre. They are represented to possess the form, action, 
and other good qualities which distinguish the Morgans. 
Mr. Mjwrt informs us that he made some inquiries, 
when in New Hampshire, lately, in regard to the mar- 
ket value of geldings of this stock, when four or five years 
oU, and found it was about $200, " while not a few have 
been sold as high as $500 or $liOO each.'' This informa- 
tkNi may serve as an answer/in i)art, to many inquiries 
vhich wc have received on this subject. Mr. Mowrt 
deserves credit for the enterprise he has shown in bring- 
ing these animals to Washington county, where we think 
thejrwill, if no accident befalls them, be of great public 

benefit. 

CrUAT Sales op Stock. — The sales of stock adver- 

^^ in thi; number, by Mchsrs. Vail and Mt)RRis, are 

^'Wthy the attention of those desirous of procuring ani- 

^^ of improved breeds. It will be mjcu that the .sales 

of those gentlemen are so arranged that both may be at- 

^•wiwl without inconvenience — the one following very 

•** tftcr the other. We presume these sales will at- 

^^^ many of the best stock- raisers from various parts 

•f the country. 

^iiD-xiLL. — Mr. S. W. TuoMPSON, of Pittstown, 

'^' v., wishes to obtain information as to the best plan 

^ building a wind-mill, to bo used fur threshing grain, 

'turning a saw. Ice. We have no knowledge of the one 

^Dtioned as having been patented by Israel Kets, of 

^otney, Vt. Will some of our correspondents tell us 

*^t is the best kind in use? 



l^tAiN-TiLEs. — A correspondent in Lucas county, 
^io, asks — " What would be the expense, upon acom- 
'^ brick-yard, of making drain-tiles?" Can any-one 
^^9wet the question* 



CuLTivATioji or THE Cbanberrt.— We have received 
a letter from Mr. F. B. Fancher, of Lansingburgh, 
enclosing some remarks from Mr. Sullivan Bates, of 
Belliugham, Mass., in regard to the cultivation of the 
cranberry. Mr. B. says the variety which he calls, the 
" Bell Cranberry" can be cultivated on ui>land, and 
that he knows of no other kind that can be naturalised 
to dry soil. lie states that it is necessary that the soil 
should be quite poor, and that it is generally best to re- 
move the sod or vegetable matter to reduce it to a proper 
state of sterility; but if the soil is so poor that grass 
and weeds do not grow on it, it may be plowed and har- 
rowed and the plants set without any other prejiaration. 
The soil is marked in drills two to three feet apart, and 
the plants set six inches apart in the drill. They should 
be hoed the first season, and they will cover the ground in 
three years. He states the produce at 150 to 4C0 bush- 
els to the acre. Mr. Fancher can supply plants. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep. 

The roan cattle, formerly owned by Mr. Edward 
MuNsoN, of Sennett, Cayuga county, for which the first 
premium (in the class of stall-fed cattle) was awarded 
at the last State Fair, were brought to this city in Feb- 
ruary lost, by Mr. Samuel McGraw of McGrawville, 
Cortland county, who purchased them several months 
since. They were sold to Messrs. P. Ii J. Frkdenrich, 
who exhibited the beef at their stall in the Centre Market 
on the 22d of February. They were examined by many 
connoisseurs .both before and after they were slaughtered, 
and were deemed equal in fatness to any cattle that had 
ever been in our market. We learn from Mr. McG. 
that one of them was one-fourth, and the other three- 
fourths short-horn blood. The latter was the heaviest, 
and was an animal of fine symmetry, remarkable for tho 
evenness and uniformity with which the frame was covered 
with flesh and fat. They would have been seven years 
old this spring. Their weight was as follows: 

Live weight of the two, 5,333 lbs. 

Dead weight, — No. 1. quarters, 1,780 lbs. 

tallow,.. 215 
hide,.... 117 
total 2,112 lbs. 

No. 2. quarters, 1 ,074 
tallow,. . 226 
hide,.... 112 
total, 2,011 lbs. 

Mr. McG RAW also sold a pair of fine cattle, four years 

and ten months old. the quarters of which weighed 

1,270 and 1,108 lbs. — hide and tallow not ascertained. 

These were slaughtered by J. Battersbt. and exhibited 

at his stall, comer of North Pearl and Patroon .streets. 

Mr. B. had also the carcasses of twofatcows, purchased 

of Mr. McNeil, of Schoharie county, the quarters of 
which weighed 9-14, and 85t> lbs. 

Mr. James McQuade exhibited at his stall in the 
Centre Market, the Iwef of a fine ox, five years and ten 
months old, fattened bv Mr. IIoao, Dnanesbnrgh. The 
total weight of beef, hfde, and tallow, was 1,005 lbs. 

Mr. Wm. Castle, of Centre Market, exhibited the 
carcasses of four excellent wether sheep, two years and 
nine months old, \)Ted and fattene<l by Mr. J. McD. 
McIi^TYRE. of thi^ c\\y. Three of the sheep were a 
cross of the SoinV •i)u\vn and Cotswold, and the other 
was 11 full blood ^ * k\vV>owi\. The drossi»d werzht of 
t he cross-breda, f ^ J^^^ \vcaA* ax\A Tcel being off,) was 130, 
125, 92 lbs. ; thjiV'^^^ \,\ve ^M\V>Aood SoMtb-Down 90 lbs. 
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They were all very handsome sheep, and of very light 
bone and offal in proportion to the weiglit of carcass. 

Heavy Cow. — Hon. Geo. Gedoes, of Onondaga 
county .jecently slaughtered a cow, 11 years old, thrce- 
fourth.4-J.short-honi and one-fourth Alderney breeds, 
which weighed, dressed, (quarters, hide and tallow.) 
1,186 lbs. She had her first calf at the age of seven- 
teen months, and has produced one every year since till 
1849. She was dried of her milk twelve months before 
she was killed, and acquired her fatness principally by 
grass, having been fed on meal only three montns. 

Fat Oxen. — A pair of superior fat oxen, belonging 
to JoHH H. BoTD, Esq., of Whitehall, passed through 
this city about the first of March last. They were com- 
ing seven years old. and weighed alive, as we were in- 
formed, 4,400 lbs. ' They were small-boned, and of good 
form and quality. We were not informed as to the 
breed, but should suppo.se they were a mixture of short- 
horn, Devon, and common stock. 

PARKER A WHITE, 

MANUFACTUREllS of Garden Imrt^ments and Farm Ma- 
chines, aiid srowers Biid Importer* of 8EED8 aiid TREES, 
8 and 10 Gerrwh Block, mack«onc-Bt., Borton. April 1— tf. 

BoDA Dust or Bone-Manure. 

/*/\/\ Barrels of this best of manures for sale by the single or hun- 
Ol/U dred barrels at New- York prices, by 

THOMAS COUI/50N, Jr. 
April 1— lt.» 51K) Bowery. Albany. 

Fortune's New Yellow Climbing Eose. 

THE subscriber has now for sale at the Afylttm HiU Nursery, 
Hartford, Ct., a fine stock of Fortnnr's Yellow Rotw. i>trong 
plants, on their OM'n roots, at 82 each. Smtdlcr plants at SI cnch. 

Also a good collection of hardy Climbing, hardy Perpetunl. and Mon 
Rosen, and Ornamental Shrulw. GEO. AFFLECK. 
Hartford, Ct. April 11. 1>?51— It. 

FRUIT TREE8 FOR SALE. 

THFi rabiichber invites the attention of Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers to his large stock cf Apple, Early Golden Apricot, 
Frost Gage, ajid (Cherry Trees. Isabella Grapevines, and Qu'nce 
Bnsheft— with a hirge oml general apsortment of FRUIT TRFIES. 
AJl of which will t^ sold very low. Catalogues »cnt to all applica- 
tion*. CHARLES DUBOIS. 
Fishkill linnding, April 1 — It. 

TOBACCO SEED 

OF the most approved ^'ariety fo: northern cultivation, will be sent 
by mail or express, to any person sending the money, hi post- 
paid letters, lit 83.00 per pound, for any quantity etjual to a | of a 
pound, or at the rate of US ceiii^ per ounce for a less quantity. 
. I'pp e r Middletown , Ct.. April 1— It. R. S. WARNER. 

Farmers', Gardeners' and Planters' Store. 
A. G. Mann.] A. 0. HTJITII' ft GO. [^Vni. Garnett. 

K Q A Main-Street, four doors l»olow third, at Wallnce and Lith- 
tJ{Af gow's old Htund, l/ouisville, Ky. All kinds of Garden, Flow- 
er, Field and Grass-Seeds, aiul every variety of Agricultural ajid 
H ortic ultural Implements, coiiinantly on hand, wholesale and retail. 

O* Also agents for the different Nurseries iii tlic vicinity. Or- 
ders from abroad promptly aiteiuled to. 

[CT* Cash paid for Flax Seed, Mustard Seed, &c. 

Fre.«h Osage Orange Seed for sale. 

Innn ^"*'''*''' Kentucky Blue Grass. 5"0 bushels Kentucky Ilemp 
^\/\FU Seed, 1(K) bushels Kentucky Pumpkin Sewl, li-r .-ale, nil 
crop of IKVt. A. G. MKNN A Co. ]x> ui8 vjllo. Ky. April 1— It. 

Fruit Trees— Special Notice. 

THE proprietor in desirous of di*iK»Hinp of a larpe proportion of the 
Fruit Trees in liis Nurscnes at Hawthorn tirove. Dt»rchc»ter, 
Mass.. with a view to improvements on tlic grounds the conmig sen- 
son. 

The collection of Penrs. Cherries. Plums, and other Fruit, embra- 
ces Jilini»st every approved ssorl of Aincrican i»r I'orripn orijfin ex- 
tant, and is scarcely surp:i.'4>e(l in cxccPrnoe or cxt«Mii or" varif ty. 

Special Cultivation has been besttoweil on tlie Pear, and many 
tlionnniuU i«f thrifty vigorous tree*, are now ready tor traiwplantiiig. 

Extra Size Trees, with fruit bn«l.<«, either «»n llio quince or pear 
sioek. and such as will soon cunimencc bearing, can be Mipjjlicd at 
m(Nler;ite prices. 

Als<» all ilie new varieties of Pears. Cherries, Plums. Raspberries, 
Currants, Strawberries and other fruits, and at rates leVs than is ge- 
neral y charged for novelties. 

Scions for exportation and the home trade, can be had frtjm fruit 
bearing trees, thereby ensuring correctness of nomenclature. 

S* lections, where desired, founded on the experience of many 
years, will l>e made by the proprietor, and which will seldom fail to 
please the correspondent. 

ADI)RES.'<— "*nie Superintendent of the Nurseries at Hawthorn 
Grove, Dorchester, Mass.." to the rare of the sul»cribcr, 

MARSHALIi P. WILDER, No. 2 Pearl->t., Boston. 

N. n.— Grove Hall Coaches leave No. 11 Franklin-st four times 
each day. April 1 — it 



Isabella GraperlBes Ibr Sale. 

THE subscriber hat ■ few theoMiid ISABELUk md OTBB 
GRAPEVINES, which he wUl eeU an very nwdcnie Mm 
Nurserymen and others, vdio may vnvh Iliem in l^rgjt qniiHiiiei.ai 
be sui^)lied with a few thoueaiid onnuollyi by oidemif thena y« 
ui advance. We have steamboat navigniioa, and oloer AdliDnlt 
transportation to almost ever)' part of the United JSiaiet, ■ndthoniii 
order roots may rely on receivuig them witlKMit delay. 
F.ast Haddam. Ct., April 1— It. ASA M. HOLT. 




OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated fitaa lai a» 
tajiiing all the good qualities which'tlie moat inqvovedcaltiit' 
tion for over 12 years, has conferred on the rixyeywadt m CnM 
Point, are offered to the public. 

Those who purchase, will receive auch fawtmctiona ibr : 
as will enable them to cultivate the GrMM with entire n 
vided their localities are not too fur nortb.) Dr. R. T. Vi 
quite confident that he has so far meliorated the charade 
o{ the Grapevines in his vhieyards and nurseriea, by 'uaprani. 
ture. pnuiuig, ftc, that they will generally ripen well, and pd 
good trait, in moei of tiie uortheni. and all the western, : 
southern >tates. 

Prom the expericnre of the past season, he ia fliUy i 
where his directions are strictly followed in plaiitiiir the 
and in its sul>sequent management, a good crop of inJbeOa GiipM 
may be Tii)ened in a very unia^-oralile season. All eommiuaeaHi^ 
post-paid, ndilressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., CrouaMllr 
Westchester Co., N. Y., will receive prompt altemkiii. 

April 1— It. 

DEVOIir BULL. 

FOR sale, a full bred Devon Bui', 3 ^-eara oM in Jnly laai, ImlW 
H. N. Washbon, Otseso county, from the celebrated Mock ■ 
Mr Patterson, lialtimore. A choice animnL and aaood Moekfewr. 
Price 8100. J. W. COLUS'8. 



Smyrna, Chenango Co., N. Y. 



AprU 



OAUnON. 



THE subscribers, patentees of Wunijn'a PArnrr Hi 
ESS, having noticed that an Agricultuml Firm iaadvertwDgiii 
'NVheeler's Patent Hcrse Po\i'ers and Overshot Thrariten an wn- 
fuctured and sold by them, when in fact they have ooi obtaiaad frM 
us any liberty to a^e our patent, we hereby caution all penoaitktf 
said Firm has no right to use our Patent, or to mainitelBrearMl 
said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will eaufer no ri^npoi 
the jiurchniier to use such Power. 

Alessrs. Wiieelkr, Mklick it Co., ot Albany, and their an*) 
are the only persons authorised to make or sell Wheeler's nam 
Horse Powers ; and every such Power made or 9<M by then. « by 
any per^ion havuig a License to do to, has npcm one of the Cad Im 
Senu-Circles, at each end of the Power, the words 

** Wbeeler*! Patent-Wlieeler, Melibk ft Ctoi, 

Albany, H. Y." ' 

A due attention to this fact will enable Pnrchaseza to 
sition aiKl fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany, except WHEELER, MEUCX 4 
Co., is autltorised to make or sell said Horse Powers. 

April 1. A. A W. C. WHEELKR, ! 



Tho Moi^sn HonWy Tonn^ Oiflbrd. 

THIS fine Hor^e, of the genuine Morann Ixreed. w3 iMi 
the coming season, at the stable of tlie snbseiiDer, ii F^ 
mhigton, Ct., for the u^e of Mares. Younr Giflford was bitd in Wd. 
pole, N. If., and was got by Okl Giflbrd Alorgan,bisdaiDaMirtMer 
gan. He will be four years old in May next, and is one ef tte bal 
specimens of this distsnguished breed, llie Mor^au^ are io vd 
kno\ni aiul admired throughout New-England, thai it is nuneecMBf 
to repeal their merits. 

I'KRMS— S3 dollars for a suigle service.' 88 the season. ftOis* 
sunuice. WM. L. COWLCf. 

Fnrmington , A prjl. 1851— S t. 

MORSE'S GRinr. 

THIS celebrnted Horse was awarded the first premium cf Mil 
the preut New- York State Fair in Sept.. 1S90, where htva 
cxiiiliiied with a large numiwrof his colts, and wasjniged ihs brt 
Ktoik-hc)r:<e for ''all work" in this country. Said horsa basinlrf 
his mile in two minutes ami ft>rty-six seconds. One ol* his c ehi wl f 
the first premium at the Sttite Fair at Saratoga Springs; ht** 
owned by Mr. Milliman, of Washincton cooniy, N. Y ■jstin'* 
places where ihi9 stork has lieeu exhibited, they haTe carried offlia 
iiest preminin.s. He is a beautiful dappe grey, 15| hwdl M^ 
f^trongly and finely proportioned. 

Tiiitt Horse is a desfcendant of the *' Dilligence horses" hi Mi 
nnti brouffht from tliere by Napoleon Bonaparte, into Fiaaes. W 
sire wa> briuiglit to Quebec, and was then sold to a ymltmsatr'^ 
iKimc nf McNit. of Washington county, N. Y. Hisdammlii^ 
Mes.'*engcr lireed. 

Said Horse wns raised by Mr. J. trills of Argyla, WaiUP^ 
county. N. Y. We challengfe any hone in this mSi9 lo ■bowMJ*' 
stock as said Ilor^c. His colM are justly celebrated Ar tfiBd, f^ 
tom, nnd good temper, are eagerly sought after hi tha 
command pricM var>'ing from SI60, to 9500, and 81UU0L 

Terms 1|10 the season. Insurance to be agreed opoo. ^ , 

will stand at the stable of James Rice, three miles natik of *>'■' 
Inge of l4in«ingburgh. All commuiiicalious addreavediol.f -O*^ 
P. M., Junction, Reiuselaer coimty, N. Y., ^U '*^!''* JJSfi 
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Thorp, Smitb A Hanohett, 
Propn'iUri if iln SjiBKun iVurwrifi, Sjminui, K T. 
nvATORS nr, iml dealer! in. nJI kmU or Frail Tre 

gi, HeitflBPlQuiisftc. offer rnri(iBjtprlut»»|. 
; Ilia bail vsritli™ afjfiii. C^rrfanil Prarh 



hanwlMo for 
Hnta, Yitu. 



ridia of Jn^, C^rrfani Prarh Trni: ■ chuiiv 
iml unpolled Pimm IVni. iiiid jt npleiirlid iidpnru- 

A<ir niM «■ «■■■«. a Id 7 reel hiirh, so oenu 

>•(. ffrrm^iw PJgiui, SnpfTiui ami Jituii 

>Mr.dvi,3iosreEt,|7rireKiacli,'Jii»nDc 
ludTBliiii, UBphnei, AlUnuk Hmio-Mckln, Difallu. It.w 
laMn, iuludiw FlmiiKe'f Cti'iu, HiliiHi, I^iimui, Vcrbc 
lutiuiiUv, IjniaJMimimi-iis. CakMirfin /wpHTEU, n iicw tM 
il olifubcTj covered wtih a pnuiuiiu im' li^^ doulrio ttuwera 
jeur ra-e ciilor. Inim iune lilt ciild weuiicr. llelMitupLi 
um, ^kdV:U, l>nibli> FemiEVnv F1uniliiif;iiai, 'Free oiid Hi r 
1 IViaiiiH, DoaUa LJizlmbo, &B., kCiiiluC rui> lujicrio 

t>Et«diia rai-ariDg Iheio willi liieir onlen, ihidl have iia emu 
duih M' Ihe qtuluf dT eny iniL-tea icin tlmm. 
CataliimaB9 hui gratit, u UMnal, lu iJL pniUjHyiii^ appllriuiu 
T., ^. ft It., Mrs lomwd a piniienliiii Duckr Ihe linn dj 
HmilB. Haiicliell dt Oil, id Inke dlecl lu Aliq- ucii, mlh Ur 
KeiturSjaektlliiil, pnctiriH] aiiJiiiiijllFgnuiiunnjmiuiBlii 
lUir, win wiU mjicruuriHt Uic iiuuLuj^eiiiuuL oj' i.it tinvi 
epcnmrin, wIljoA ilte)* design ihiiU tcii^tjiuic bi'iiPEfiinliT u 

he P.urul H-ptrii^ >\-luch u iJisiiu'i] in crufile a nuVkrd «eiun 



«-« iloBH. ft, (f., ill large or unidl ijmmlitia. T 

IVigsnw-— Knr ihii new vnrioly the Kew-Ynik Su 
J Soviet)' ewwded lo CharJcH Lee, Edq-r nT Yalei 
entil- ivIbbliIib huhcB nreninira bil>J7, uuli 
Jnoprncuiril icnlnreilpliireloriilniiiilniloce lo m piilHWii-<l 
iuHH.aiDl laveii ■ lli.l ili'wri^inii bipanailuUnwii: "Tiz- 
ii» gi nimJ, <™p luid Juiiiy. yliEor— Ricli, nirteliily, viii- 

: boKer.-* Hjf rumiiif lo ml. lib, jm«e (0, of Ihe ju\k«i^ 

."iui,l Si.'lnm.l2eni wirT"fra™ In lie w^ neigilS,.- 

Uiu i-aiiely GU cruu eauii, uid «uhii ltunr£ed ouly in wnuU 

AiKfr* IT 09IIH.— For Suror, niie and pmlacllvencM, lliia 
al ID In the buri fall apidu Xliuwu, either GKdeHen or niu- 

ive laieij' hirn broiwlit lu iiotiee, pnibabK- inins l> i)«ininl 
» HHn audileienFeiU]- |nniJ«.- Iliaii Iho luiwlcyor Dnuic." 
lie lliini<-iilniri>i of Julr, JiMT: lluvev'i sroEiuiiiii oi' Uec. 
I Die Umete FnrniB of Itlsf , tSIR 1'lie blier Ju de«ril»- 

l<iia, ivtini il wji eihilHU'd l>r B. «.'. Fr<M, oT Cliemuiu 
U llic l>illt«& tla ipfeeUtMtll were maininnu, hikI wc well 
tr tSe otridinoiJon if created nrDotififie piianlnfrt! nrcieiiL, 

rruu ench, Mcinii> ^ Ihe doni 
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AGRICVLTVRAL MACHINES k IMPLEMENTS. 
Wbraler, Hsllck A Go. 

CONTINL-E iheir nuuinriiclory bi Ihe com 
J-iiKHTi ST«EtT«, Al.nANY, where lie; 




^.W'l 



Mrinii^ 



T amnieurj, luL coUunori ol^ ^hhI &ua." Ejcaioii 

ilHqi 111 ilie above lour new fariclica, amoiij; mlier uiu^rd 
the liilhiwuii: Knrlv lluvnu. Ijirce Nweul llough, " 
III. FpJI Fimiu. Karlr Joe, .V.^ioii^ llehHi, Kinnr. 
llHrrii Hit!. Hoilniry Huhci. Loilin Swoelii^, and i\ev 



>H alTeeled tij' Ibe Ui^hi, 






niilie Oennmi Kuln mil. which conueeiithi 
whh the Hudiilo ninl Alluuiy mule al Kim n 
lurjiuHd b>' iiNie. 



II Tor mi'mid fiic litie*. u 
~ iaswst Ibnua'ioil gimtli . 
craving uid ruUdc^n|4;i 



lie Wngelii:!, ii>l llaw- 



■™. Thnr 



niwen Biid TliTedien hare been tohria Dearly everv Siale Iniho 
Liiiot^ durjiijr Ihc Iwl year, nui Ihrir niporinrily hne hean agliunw. 
Jedgnl by iiuinenim leMimmiiDli, nni only IVom Ajrtcnlmral Jincie. 
uci hul fnim jer«m wim have tvA Ihrm, IliBjf hnTe hwn award- 
ed Ihe Firn Premiuiai u all die nriiieiinl Faira where tbey 1iav« 
been eibihlled hi operminii, inrluilBis Ihe Peint^iinia ftnlc Fair, 
ihe Provmeial Fair W Tjiper Caiiiuln. mil the trichunui and Uhio 
Mute Fain. lofcdier wilb noniennii Couiily Ezhibiliinia In die dif' 

THR TWO IIORI^R MACH1NK. wiEhlrnnilhreelafivetuinda, 



elhanbaif Ih 



-iliniliM, [tIT- nHjimrraarrdiap™ nti^-iU'enU Ijufarcluutr, at 

The ubtrritirn al» inniiurai:lure and will Taraiili to order Iha 
noRanTDvalkiiidt of 

Fsal Cattsn, GoTeT EnllBTi, (Srenlai bw Kilt, *oi fee. 
They will nin riimiili llorw Pnwen iWDpcrijr ceered fur ilriviiii 

^" ' **■ T Diher nunn««< 111 which liorpe nuwei cu 

WllliEI.KIt, MEUCK it to. 
lUion aud I^beny-nracu, Albuiy, N. Y, 



beap])Ued. 
Aprn 1, lit 



AjtritoHntal nooks 

0''w""^ '"' •"'ft •» *° CuHlT.10. Office, . 
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AUBUBH NUSSBBT. 

TUE pioprielat hu nuw reodr ror hIb Tin Tuouiin 
the tevLiig StBudHitl variaUol profKSgBtaiJ tij hinbelr, and W 



Alu ■ qiHiilinr or HuckUwni Girl ' 

jiibc furiiuihca af gifod qmUJIy. bid « - 

r in Uii HUM. CuiloiiiH Ria lo dt pan-paid unpliciuib. 

AubBfu, AqJ I. IMl-lt* H. B, CBAVK/'. 



FOUDRBTTB. 

THE lAdi Mmnnietiiniig CampaBT odbt ihclr Fmdreuii for uli 

nx bnmla, deUvcnd frefi of csniin oil boiitd of vchcI, iii ihc oily 
■of Ntw.York. TTm uniclo efiirtd iliv yeu fur vdi, wU) tuTO Uw 
-■dviiiiUn dC bein* n-Hlily nuiioladlnrvrt, 

|r>- TM coiapuiy'i oiEcb i> 14 Cnnisi^ Sncei, Niw-Tork ciiy. 
■ few doon jTom the Orry. AddreA *^Tub LoDt MAVVTACTOIina 
-CoMPUI, Nlw.Vau,''^)BiH-rB^. April 1, 1HSI— 31. 




RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OTERfiHf>T THRESHER AND REPARATOR. 

T>HE uieinion of Ac forminK pubUc « loliciled m Uie iicwly Im. 
proved Haitiuud Hurse Pirt^-rr, as iw*v mwle hydw piuUnifilwci. 

aud RewilTiDi Sc[Bn»c(. 

HariuilndiniKh sxpctiHicc uithcHleiudnniiiiiuUireMllDrw 
Pomn Hiidallwr Atnculiianl lniid«n(iii>; mid beiiiit amiuniiiiHl 
teiyenniHTely wttbihc \™iii»(irUie&™tnoi'>hBciiuiirir,ai wrll 

m lldiik wc huud iwlhiiid iiiimiiainKiiut our IMui impmved nni>. 
cr Air iniKriar to Mly bcfcic ruhIc or nhi by ua, or with which wo 

"jU tba late Fair oTOig New-York Wnic Agri 
■I AllBuiy, Ibeir «inimiln.B on HOTM Powtr> 



wiiich support lbs iwo ]mtgt iraa itaMta, h.b. !%• c«|)lt^lM 

Die wh«Li,Jke. The Cnavnaw whwl, C. eonli—J M a» id ifii 
forwiid AwHj b. fay loetnt of in »■»■*■ hob, '"■f'Hr ffn* a^ 
nntia. 1%* pUihn, D. conlincd in Ulw iwim ■■ tta^tftl 
niher ihaif , b. and id arrannil ai lo wsrk iula lb* i w TgM nn t, 
Th.>.frtvii»j»uqr B. wUhMnnnlidb, naniiMd iB Ifti ^Hta 
-■ -■■ ■"- - ■- -haft, h. on Uw afvalM lili Ml 
^oufiiiod on Iba (brwuri Aift, adli 




of the eanrerflci fear ibM,C 
and pinion, O. al iRiitt(» 
tether when in m irtij i 

rrame of lb« pBWB. Oai tf 
Die anni oT Iba wbnl !■ I 

wriM pin tar MrwfTft 
and mccHary fcr (ov't- 



F^. 4, npreicnH Iha mlt Tiiv rf 



iiiiillihaOi I iliaiH 



> die hinheM premium for ihe Ixtl Roil Hwid Il"ne Powrr. union)! ' ni 
■he laTUBmnaiiSTofihenviHpnpulBrBiiil approvedluikWu'thcilHy, ^ ^ 
which H«tc«i exhibition anlinconpeihioii^tbciugcaHidernliliB ,, 
miHt cIRcieiil and durable on lha nmmid. „| 

Al the principal niecliBnicHl pnrli of lU toiMrnetioi dilbr fo male- | _, 
riilly rmm llio« nuwly tM trf m prcviowly to the jiut «aM<ii, aa i r: 

— ii_. r_ u _.!.._. ;_ ...^ . — I .1 i-t it an nUi-ct In 

le Ibem % cut< 



uereccii'ciriuliiaju] lupiurli-d by tJii finlaeribciHl^ cbM 



'nireahJMjt Maehina*. ipjUjoiit CE04;n|! tj{ t>«uilk.> 'i'i-n t ui ii fft m^' 
in|; iiwde of Ibe canrvtiiT ircar, allown more cofa to ba ia ceaBM 
I>eari17,ii Mnnitrvr, and mia much liahier than anirr aiariB(, v 
nek aiid piniou. Wbeo amngcd aa ni diasrun, Fig I, nCnai 
rpeed iaobuliied with either horaet DC nun, (wbicb Ian ore lAaoiril 
N ihrtiluui; f raiu, giauiug conuu, lawiiif wnsd, grindini lied, jn- 
Vvbcn l**nmk>niadniired Kiraher pntpoaea, iha bed ^<a|^ 
B. nB]rheatlarhidlorhfaur«idofIhenMlihan,anJrecatnh(lAr 
live nnrulaiioiii; and when Mill ilcnrer nwtiniiia rMnirad,Bir 
driTlng Keman. Hay Prnwn, aiid Puddle \Vheda far>i ii yl > i^ 
nr projpelliMi bnat* hi the Inmher and wnd bnum*, ■■ aaBT rf« 
rivura and lilm. the pinion may be cm£iidnpoaIb« reelda^Ml 
..._. L_ -'.^ winch inTTeelo reJnea Iha ■>■■» 




The ndvantagn* (if ihne «TT>innmeniiaraniiaMna^a^|kaif 
acni— one of wlilrh » rEmnvin)! id! Ihe geariiw and waotaf aBklt 
the nMMkorihaenwer, where itiafrre lhiindHC*uddiii,fea^ 
rliere it mar be bnaed up. rHiuiriiii liitfo time or oil id kaep Anil 
ic ha4 pnaiUc ruunniK imk-r. 

The linhiliiy of breakane and wear, and etippbig of Baba mt ft 
iiii.aa uiibantck andpiiiinii powera, (aiianKiiieliwnjiiahaV 
■mrren. In ihipiAiK UKn, lbs gcaia ara lakes aCaadpaakedB* 
cix wiih other ilimn. 

Having mdalarn namher oflh* IMPROVED Hiil'iw.*i 
iwt harv«U, nil of iMurli.liavin|i (ii en entire lUiiheciBiirinka 
<al sale liy aide wilh Ibe moH appnrred <f othar ki^ kanflM 
referred, wedonntheMtnlolaiRTonnnaiidand w«(nMttBB*(M 
Hot auperior. toauybetine ntadanciald bya^Ia oTwIMot 
linveaiiy kiunvledsc. 

Our *nirca1ier cnadam of a amall apiked rrlinder, absot ttHm^ 

apihrd cnncara aNmlbia cyliialer, which ia a^wiaUa la At ^ 
tnliedoiw. 11ieli»duvt.il)1ebeiii|[lBnl,al]owi4haia>de>1o«^ 
ercn,aiidi> INile annoyed whh dsat and dirt— and la poMHay" 
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BLOODeOOD jnrBSERT, 
J^iuliHir, L. I., HV HHi.Yai. 
RIPI£Y, ptoprleuin, olei Cor nlc UiEir nnal lun uid 
oek of Fnul aua Oiuameiiul Treei, EvcrgKeui, Flower- 
P Oiapa Vioc^ Hed^ PUuiu, Curraiu Buibci, QooHber- 
vfTHti dErawberricA, Ac. 

I oler cn« indncemriHi la penoni wiihinj Id niirt ■ 
Fniil Orehud el' any kuiit, or to aniHuiEnt IhEic jCKKmiUi 
•ant lolhem « 314 f>(.iirl^tr«t. Ntw-Vorlt, vrill reoivo 



FKUIT AXD SHADE TREES, 

D It Mnrnf Oa ffiniry, IWjr, IV. V., n cliolcr 
r ntEBS, comprwiiir Applo, Feui, PeacI 
B, of tb* ro ^ ■•■■■■'- 



compTBiiif Api*i 
in Hnnrovra kiiidi 



Gmpevinei aitd Slr^wbcr 

lEtv oTihwie nro, coiuMing of SoMch Elm, Bnr. 
-■- " —— '- - *-'■ ■— S, AlS, 



an. Linden, Bone Chc-uim, MoaiilBin Ai 
ETCrtHfii Trim uid Bui'kihoru, for Hod 



lerynuui. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 



i^roviid ArricplTura] And Uurlif:ii1iiiriil ImpleoieiitB, uid 
iinleii 9eedi in Ihe Uiiilnl Slatn, einlinwipg every Im- 

•ved ind nry «iieriar Plawi, Bairowa, Heed Soh 
I, Coni FUineii, Cullinton, Com miellen, Slnv I 
id ColKoi Frhu, Oniin Mill', Gnnleii aul Pire&»||L_, 
IB, EwUeu Chuia HucUun uid Puree Pumra, llutfe 
lireilien, Saw MnchiiK^ risnlcu aiul Field Rolleni, 

Ho, Hcyihcf, »ii^i>. Fan MUli, ^urks, ftc.&r. W 
, MiUi and Machinery of all kimU. either «i huid or fi: 
nrtcat oolicfl. Ouf euaiuii'e muiuf;:ctory pvea un tyt 
brmokiuf bU aniclca lo vriia ajul iu IhQ beflLmaiiii 

, Poodrelle, Plum, Dons Dual, kc. 






lAgrieukorlsl, publuhedmonlhly at Bl 
A. B. ALLEN * CO., 
]» end IM Water alreel, New York. 



AOBICDLTimAI WABEHOUSE, 

1B3 Frait airtti, Ntw-Yflt. 

rteniire uiortmeill ot AGRICULTURAL IMfiE- 

[Vfidiim^^ PIdiat, which were nwonlcd Ibe hiffhcM nrcmj- 

1840, l^T, IMH, mS, aul IMO. 

! CfKUr-Dmirh'. Olid nil Fliiwa In goienl bib. 

M, wilh iiiigle ■«! douUe hnppen. 

irt~Hmvr'\ Orceii'i, HuuHir'i and olhcn. 

■n— nodgcc'i IraprDTai, iiiid Bonnlu*' Pnieiili. 

UiaUru— C«ii iihI Cull Milla, Grvl MiU>, Culiivaton, 
¥«, Grnin CradlH, IUI^b, Hcylhen, Fntlij. 4c., kc. 
-*. JUH.N MOORE. 



DAIRY SALT. 

^e°<if tiTEAM RKPISHO KOCK HALT, prepared 
ir Uie Ikurjr b1 the Clly Sleani NfUli, Alhauy. 

parking u ciwtnl. Tlien la no uciue mr ■ dcBcieiify 
«, and Ihe diltoreiice bi ihe price of a lura. clean article, 
guKqneiice, aud Kaniv Ml. Buncc kiwwu to be mule 

iv marliel. For nie by the biuhcl, or iu bun or one 
by O. N. Bif^ll^iXT, 



u beea uidoced to let hltn re 

vb-f^cuer ii becon 
ri^eny are diwemiu 

Calais in regard uipediifreB nndperrormoncca vce liirgc 

S Eha i«ayin, payabla in cash or BatisTactory nota on 
luTue will beaObrdedalSalulliiiiti per nreek— bccldenu 
D. k D. E. ""-T., Aienli. 



FIELD AND GARDEN 8EED8. 

THE Riibffcnben are rccemng and hava on band a cJiolce lot nT 
Field Hceda, coinpHed in pan o( 
Kick Sea Spring Wheel, both red and while chaS' 
Iialian and Hedpi iriw Spnng Wheal. 
Spring Rye and Bailey. . 



Field and Garden Peaa. 

AbwacjuBce UHiiiin,^!!! of freah GARDEN SEEDS, wanmied 

o the ai«nniEiii. ' All iheabove, wiUi a AiJl aMonmait of'pAKM 
uid tJABOE.V IMPLEMENTS, are nflimled en liberal lemti at 
*liole»]c m leliul, IU ilie Aibanf Agncxlnml irimtnw and Bitd 
Hen, 300 ami 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Cnlolijgiie. jtbU. oh applitaUon. EMERY k CO. 



To Fnilt Orowm. 

THE Subecribec ciduvnle. a1 liii var»aa Nuraeiiea, and bes lor 
■ale al hii rwideiice. Eajlii-Smrel, Roibory, Moiw, all lh« 
choice vaneliei of ihePEAR, APPLE, PLUM, CHERRY, PEACH, 
aild other Fnill Tree". Km^iemM, OoonUrria, CansnIJ, ffrajji 
Vinu, S(nm*sm«j, .^iporogiu itsMi, tt., ft. Also •nvnal Ibonmid 
fear Treei on the Quliice— one, two, Uitbe, four, and Bve yean from 
the bud. Porucnlar at eulina paid toibe caltivalioa ofthe Fua, Per- 
•oiu wuhme eilca liiBd treea, or Ireei on Quinea Back iu a heannj 
iiaie, wUI plea« cjilt at the Kaiaeriea and rnakD Uielr o«u MlecUon. 
Budiiluim far Hidgis—Ottic, iHD and Ihiee yenn <4d. Omamen- 
Isl 'IVera, iShrubi and Koh, Herbaccooj Planu, Piconiei, kc. 






Roibucy. Man. 



Pniit Trees of Select Vailstie*, 

For aib at Ac A'Kr.rry n/ J, J. Titos*., Jlfwedoa, ITayiH ee » Y" 
rn AJVl APPLE, Pear, Pench,ChflrTy,PlumiuulApricoiTre«. 
• )U^UvU uearlyalUifl^atgcaize, mid oapnjwealriC/mibnir^ 

#ucL aeie tarietiet aa have pinved decidedly Excelleiit—Dll runuifaDd 
at (Tbndrnite pricDS and earefidly packed fur canal or railway con- 
veyance- Cummunicationi, port paid. To be dimpled to 

J. J. TIIOMA:^, Maccdnu Wayne eo., N. Y. 
IT?- The proptieuir wirtiin j lo alter a pan rf hU irmuida, now oc- 
e^ined uith a fine gmwth of aeveral Ihouiand apple trees, will far- 



TO TBIHT OBOWJUU AKB mrBflSBTXSH. 

ELLW ANGER A BARRY aolicit Ihe alleniiou of all Tree Plan- 
len, Nur«cyn>en and Dealeni,lo their nrEKntlUick, wbieh ia 



net, Raipberriea, Currauta, kc— all Ihe 

Buiklhiim, CMa)io Omiin, and otiier Hedge plants. 

Greeii-hoiiae, Dnnler and Bedding Planla. 

Double Diitaliu, Ao.— in immciue quainiiK*. 

Whulenle pneev foraiKlied wheti Uesired- 

A newei1i1]oii t>f Ihe General DewrTiKkveCalalojraeianoflready, 
and will be h<ii1 araiia tE> llio^ who apply post paid. 

Moutn Hope tJurdeu and Nuneries, fiochefier, N. Y., March 1, 
I'ai— a. 



THE proprietor of I hii e^ialiii'liRient nSrrt far Mie, the comhig 
spring, hi* ifual DHuilmeiii of FRIIIT and OR\AMENTAL 
TREES, MIlRrBS,VlNEji, ROSES, GHEEN-IlOUaE PLANTS, 



Man of the Iretv are of loj^te, h 



ie ai>d Ihridy growth, and 



it Applu, Pcaxfl, 

Tlic Mivk of Apples ujid Fean is finer thou bas been ofle red befbra 

Also, Pears on Qnince atocks— Chriries on Ceraiiut Mshaleil 
sloeka— Apricots, Neclnrine^, Grape Vines, Gomebemes and Cur- 

Omanienlal Treea can be fiiinisbed by tbe handled, at Tery leu. 
•onaUe nriccD. and of varimii aim, fnr onianicntal grounda, 
EVRftOHEFNH.— Tlie fcUowing can be funiulied iji-arioonn- 

Cedar, Ccdur of Lcbaiwtt, Anrieariaa^ CiyploTDcria JaptHiica, Cu- 

PLANTS for' HJiDcES.— Piivel, Bnckthom, English Haw- 



.™ rVte""" "^ ■^I'bl^ S='®"^' "'~^'*° ^ >»t.gr=fUuB, a. fl» 
Calalogues wiU bft - ioi»>^»n^u«- Fcl>.\,le5l-a. 
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Highland Narseriet^ Ifewborghy If* Y« 

A SAUL ft CO. b^ leave to caH the atteiition of DeaUn nnd 
• PlaMten of trees, aiid the paUic in general, to their very large 
and complete stock of FRUIT AND ORNAiMENTAL TKE£US, 
which they offer for sale the coming spring. The trees of these Nur- 
series are all grown on the premises. aiKl propagated under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. 8auL} whose long connection with this 
establishment is some guarantee for the accuracy of the stock now 
offered for sale. It consists in part of over 

20,UU0 Pear Tree^ 5 to 8 I'eet high, and embracing all the leading 
Standard Varieties, as well as those recently iutrotmcodj of merit, 
either of American or Foreign origin. 

20,000 Apple Trees, of txtra size, 8 to 10 and 12 feet high, includ- 
ing every \'ariely worthy of cultivation. 

l0,U(W Plum Trees, 5 to 8 feet, of every known kind of reputation, 
M well as all the novelties of recent introductioiL 

IO,OUO V herry Trees. 6 to 8 feci and over, among which will be found 
, all the desirable and cnoice varieties. 

A large slock of handwme, well grown trees, o( Peach, Apricot, 
Necl|u-ine and Quince, in every variety. Also, 

Grapevines, Native and Foreign, Raspberries, Gooseberries and 
Corraiits, ^^t^awl>l•rry plants and Esculent Roots, ^uch as Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Seakale, «c . of the most approved kiiuls . 

Pear on (Quince, Cnerry on Mahalcb, and Apple on Paradise 
stocks— for Pyrnmius or Dwarfs for gaideu cultuie, uiul embraces ull 
the kiiuls that succeed on those stoclu. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees 4r Skintba. 

100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, embracing 
all the well known kinds suitable for street planting, of extra size ; 
such as Sugar and Silver Maple, Chinese Ailantu<i, Horse Chestnut, 
Catalpa. European nnd American Ash, Three Thorned Acacia, Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree, Silver Abele Tree, American and Euroi)ean Bass- 
wood or I«iiiden, American and European Elm in several varieties, 
ftc. Also all the more rare and select, as well all the as well known 
kinds suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and door-yard pluming, Ace; 
such a4 Deodar and Lebanon Cedars; Araucana or Chilian Pine; 
Cryptomeria japonica; the different varieties of Pines, Firs, Spru- 
c e<. Yews, Arborviteas. &c. 

Woeping Trees. — New Weeping Ash, (Frajiiiras lcnti«cifolia 
pendulo,) tite old Weeping Ash, Weeping Japanese Sophora, Weep- 
mr Elms, (of sorts,) Umbrella Headed Locust, Weeping Mountain 
Asn, Weeping Willow, Large Weeping Cherry, Weeping Birch, 
Weeping Beech, Ac. &c.; together with every variety uf rare Ma- 
ple, Native and Foreign; Flowering Peach, Almond and Cherry; 
Chestnuts. Spfuiisli and Ainerican ; Fern fuid i'oppcr Beech: Judas 
Tree, Inarch, Gum Tree, Tulip Tree, Osiigc Orange, Paulowiiia, 
Mountain Ash, (American and European,) Alagnolias of sons, with 
many otiier tliing<i — inclwling some 200. varieties of Shrubs, Vines, 
A;c. Also a large collection of choice Ro^es, in great variety of Hy- 
brid Perpetnid, Hybrid China, Hybrid Province, Hybrid Damask, 
Bourbon, Tea, China, Noi<<ette. and Praiije, and other Climbing Ro< 
ses, for which see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issued, 
and will be forwanled to all post jiaid applicants. 

A large quantity of Arborvitse for Screens, an(l Buckthorn Osage 
Oran;;e, anil otlif-r Hedge plant'*. 

Tlie above will be sold on as liberal xcttm as similar stock can be 
purchased elsewhere. For further particulars we would again refer 
to priced Catolouge. A liberal discount will be made to persons who 
buy to sell again, and extensive [hunters on their own account. 

Newhuryh, March 1. 18^1— 2t. 

Prince's 

Linneean Botanic Gardens and Nurseries, Flushing^ N. Y. 

WM. R. PRINCE Sc CO., successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
proprietors of his great collection, oflerthe largest and choicest 
assortment of Fruit and Onmmer.tal Trees and Plants to be fmind in 
America, and will transmit Descriptive Catalogues to all post-paid 
applicants desirous to purchase. The choicest variet ies of Fruits, 
which ore scarce elsewhere, are here extensively cultivated, and 
applicants will not be disappointed. Every desirable Fruit enume- 
rated by Di^\\niing, Manning, Kcnrick, Hovcy, and in the Catalog nes 
of Europ«, can \>e supplied. Of llic finest varieties oi" Pears. 50,U(K) 
trees can be supplied, of which 15,0()0 are of bcriring age. on both 
the i'ear and the Quince. Purcha.<(crs arc solicited to visit the estab- 
lishment and judge for themselves, but the same attt'iition will be 
paid to the selection for all distant correspondeiiis. The prices are 
as low and mostly lower than trees of cqud qii.ility can be obtained 
elsewhere. And above five hundred varieties of Fruit Trees, and a 
much larger number <»f Ornamental Trees, can be supplied, tliat can- 
not t>e obt;iined elsewhere In the Union, except in a few casual in- 
stances. Every premium for Ro«cs and Strawberries w;is awarded 
to us by the lx>ng Islaml Horticultural Society. 

A vtrhole.sale Catalogue wilt be sent to all Venders. 

The transportation to the west Is now moderate, and the Agent's 
Receipt will l»e sent to each purchaser, which will prevent the im- 

f[t«4iiulityoflt)a.s. Cosh or a refeicnce can be .sent with the order, 
y those who are strangers U) us. Marcli 1, ISol— *J.t 

The American Live Stock Insurance Company, 

At Vineennex, Indiana. 

CIHARTER unlimited. Granted January 2. W)0. irT^Capital 
' ^>0.nnO'„^ For the Insurance of HORSES, MULES, 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, of every description, 
against the combined risks of Fire. Water. Accidents and Disease. 

1/ossc.s pjiid ill .% days after proof of death. 

DiV^rfor*.— Joseph G. Rowman, Hiram Decker, M. D., I*anc 
MosH, (Jeorge D. Hay, John Wise, Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T. 
EIIi«.. Abm. Smith, lion Thomas Bishop. Joseph "O. Bowman, Pre- 
sident. B. S. Whimcy, Secretary. Wm. Bnrtch, Trasurer. 

Aug. 1, ISiO-lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 



Fruit Setou for 1851. 

THE snhscriber will Aimish Scion of tha edebmted firab tf 
western New York, of the diflEerent Tsrietiei mnrtioBed bslBv 
Northern Spy. Swmar. 

Norton's Melon. WestfieU SeckpnD^vrlhv. 

Early Joe. Rambo. 

Baldwin. Esopos Sri UMUbuigl t 

Ribston Pimun. RoxtmryHiwirt. 

Red Canada. Antnmn Stmwbeny. 

Graveiiflien. Qreea Sweeting. 

Red Astrachan. Huuon Sweeting. 

Lowel. Talman Sweetiuy. 

Porter. Summer Rate. 

Fameuse. Wagener. 

St. I^awrcnce. Early Harvest. 

Yellow Beil-flewor. Hawley or Dowm. 

I wilt pack and send either by mail or Ezprcaa at one 
htuidred, orders post paid. 

Virgalieu,(X»band's bummer, Oswego Benne, i 
Orange, Pear Scicnis at Ss. per dozen. 

N. B. In all cases where it is possible, I wiD eend iiiiihwrf 
the Northern Spy apple. JAMES tiTWATT. 
Feb. 1— 2t. 

Agricultural Warehonse and Seed StOKy 

Quiney HdR, over the Market^ Bastm. 

THE Proprietors having recently enlarged their WudMOH, ■! 
increa^KHl their works at Worcester, would respectfidlyBTiis 
the attention of I^nntcrs and Dealers m AGRICULTURAL mi 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GARDEN ud FIELD 
SEE1X5. &c., to their stock, comprising the largest and best Mm. 
ment to be found in the United States, which areoflered at knririBll 

Of PLOWS— we have the greatest variety of kinds eid mask, 

Improved Sod Plows, for flat furrows— improved SeotckFlowak 
lanped furrows— improved Stubble Plows, which are 9SBtemj 
adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to IS inches in di^lB^ 

Self-sharpening, Hill Side, Sub.«oil, Double Monld, Cora, CoHL 
and Rice Plows. 

Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith's Patent Lever Gate, «d oAoi 
Patent Com Shellcrs, with and without SepaFalort^ Seed 9ama, 
of various sizes and prices. Batchelder*a patent Con FluMr, m- 

S roved. Fanning Mills of various sizes, iforse Powen, Thredi^ 
Tacliines, thermometer Cliums, Robbins* patent Centrifiinl Ckms, 
Cylinder Churn, Dash Chum, Com Planters, together mi ehMi 
every article wanted on the Plantation, Farm or Garden. 
Illustrated Cauilogues sent eratis on application, poet paid. 

RU6GLES, NOURHE, MAS6N4 Oa 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., March 1, 1851— 9l 

United States A^icultural Warehonse aad Bead 
Storey No. 197 Water^street, New-Yoik. 

JoH.T Mather & Co. 

THE Subscribers, Manufacturers of, and Dealers in, Agrnhml 
Implements, would inform the public tliat they keep cooMstflr 
on hand, and offer sale, the largest and most complete ■■■niliiiiiiHI 
Agricultural and Horticultural JmplemenU, Field and Oaidcn Smkf 
in the United States, among whicn may be fi*u»d the foDowJBf : 

Plows— Vp\van\a of 15U diflfcrent patterns and sizes, adaaM Is iB 
the different kinds of soil and modes of culture, anmnffwUch nr 
be fuinid the genuine Eagle Improved Plow, whiehliM takeo ike 
Premium whereve.- exhibited or tested. 

Harrotos—Of all kinds and sizes. 

Corn Planters— Differeni kinds and sizes, to work by namorhone. 

Seed Soioers—A great x-aricty, that will pUut oU fci»wi« ofgrmad 
seed at nny required distance. 

Cultivators— A large nnd \ aried assortment. 

Water Ram«— Selt-actiiig, of various sizes, with all the kli fci- 
provement"*. 

Chain Pumps — Complete, or in parts, ia small or lane qum iliB^ 
to suit pun-hasers. 

Grain i»f ;B.t— French Burr Stone and Cast Iron, fhim •StolBik 
for m.-ui, liorse or steam power. 

Corn and Cob Crushers-^Of different sizes. 

Straw Cutters— Of all the approved patterns and daai, Ibr kif, 
straw, corn, and com stalks. 

Corn SA^^M— Several new kinds, together with aU the eUadflMl 
popular stylc<« in use. 

Garden and Fire Engine — Of recent invention, aad tebiitat^ 
cle offered to the public. 

Carts and Wagons— Of any style and size, ftmidwd atthe Airt- 
est notice. 

Spring Wheat— T^tick Sea, and nil other TarietieeoI'die bsrt*' 
most approved kinds Spring Seed Wheat. 

Sjiring Rye and Barley— in any quantity. 

Blite Grass Seed—JxM received fresh from Kentucky, wsU^ ^ 
Lawiw, and early and late iMi-«tures. 

Clover Seed— ^y\li\e and Red, a superior article. 

Timothy Seed— Sew and perfectly free from fod eeed. 

Crarden Seeds— An extensive stocK, selected with the tttBDII 1f^ 
expressly fur the American market. 

Foreign Seeds— Oi the l)est quality, and latest imporlatkB.' 

Grass Seeds— Ray, Lucerne and 'IVhite Dutch Qofir 8M/* 
i ported. 

Bird Seeds— Ctmnry, Hemp, Rape and Millett 

Guano— Genuine Peravioji and Pataconian of the b«l qnliV* 

Bone Duxt—A prime article, in barrels or ben. 

Phsfer—GromiA, in barrels. 

Poudrette — At tlie manufaeitirers* lowest priree. 

Marchl— tf. 197 Water 8tni^ lit«-t<^ . 
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odks for Pm iiw w , Gkrdenm and Hortioiilr 

toxisti, 

a Rare Chance for Ji gents to make Money, 

\ JEAVETT k, COMPilNY, PuUUhen, Nos. 17 and 19 
HILL, BOSTON, take pleasure in aimounciiig to the in- 
umera. Qnrdenereaud Horticulturists of the Uuited States, 
ave at length eon^ileted their valuable collection of works 
t«re, and its kindred sciences, and that the two last of tlie 
now in the bands of the stereoiypers, and will be ready for 
■ubacribers and others on or beloreihe first day of March, 
oinmrs now in press are, first. 

Brack*! Book of Flowers, 

Bjf Joseph Brtekf Esq.y <f Brighton, 

yeauv editor and publisher of the "New-England Farmer/' 
the roost distinguislied Florists in America. This volume 
e remits of the practical experience of a man of taste and 
id is, without doubt, the most thorough and reliable book, 
ivation of Flowers and the laying out of Flower Gardens, 
1 ill any language; it is emphatically the Ladies' and Gen- 
amplete Floral Vade Mecum. This iKwk will be in l2mo. 
•inuig about 336 pages, fine cloth binding, and we have 
1 to sell it at 75 CKNTS, to bring it withni the meoiu of 
ensure a large sale, as it is a book which every lover of 
lust own. 
sod in the series is — 

The Bitohen Qardener*! Text Book, 

the most distinguished Ganleners of New-Jersey. This is 
ctical work, avoiduig uscIcsm, and to the mosses, unmenn- 
;alities, the author handles hi^ sul^ccts with the skill of a 
' versed, common-sense practitioner. With the aid of this 
* merest Tyro may rapidly advance through the various sta- 
rticultural knowledge, to complete success. A simple and 
nd cheap work on this subject has lung been needcu. The 
is book will be 5U CENTS,— 12nu>., 216 pages, handsomely 
loth, 
d book 18— 

A Treatise on Hot-Houses, 

Bw Robert B. Lfuchars^ Garden Architect. 

3rk, by Mr. Leuchars^ who is one of the most distinguish- 
the many Scotch Gardeners of America, is a practical trea- 

ictionj Heating and Ventilation of Hot- Houses^ 

CONSERVATORIES, GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPE- 
1 other Kuids of 

HORTICULTURAL STRUCTURES, 

icid directions for their majugement in repnrd to LIGIIT, 
d AIR. Illustrated with more thai SEVENTY ENGRA- 
This is the first and only work of the kiiKl ever published 
ulry or in Europe, ami is rccorameiMled very highly by pro- 
iman and Dana of Vale College, niul by many other soicn- 
men. Price one dollar. It is a very learne«l work, and an 
one to any pemon who owns, or who mtends to erect, either 
ctures on which it so ably treats, 
nh book \i — 

hlR. COLirS GREAT WORK ON 

THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 

HE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

ies of which have alreorly l)cen soltl. niuI the »ale of which 
in a manner almost without a precedent. To every ninn 

a horse, a cow, a pig. or even a hen, this work, by Mr. 

more value than ten timc« its cont. 

s of many valuable animals have already been saved byfol- 

r. Cole's plain directions for their treatment when pick. — 

cheap«'st work of the kind ever publislu-d m America, be- 
CENTS at retail, and we do not b»rliev»». tliiit any former 
ingly l>e without it, if placed witliin his reach. 
I l»ok is — 

\TR. COLE'S OTHER VALUABLE WORK, 
HE AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK, 
rnits and Fruit Trees of America, 

of which have been published in Icn than two years. 

lutiful and tliorough work is illustrntwl by over 200 cnrra- 
.nples. Pears. Penrhe.«, PUuns, Clierrit-s. Grape*, Ra«pV»er- 
•iKTries, CurraniJ*, Ac. Ace. uikI the variou'* Fruit Trees 
ulry: also cuts rfprcscntinjr the various nio<lrs of training 
the' different styles of (rrattnig. budding, pruning. Ace. It 
ivlnch, for accuracy of dewripiion and relinbility. has never 
r«ieii, if equalled, and contain^ moretlinn twice the amount 
if any other Fruit Book published hi America at the sunie 
50 l^ENTS. Wc could fill a volume with the recommen- 
Mr. Coles's two 1)Ook!*. which wo havo rcceivttl from the 
■nt Farmers and il«>rticuliui ists of New-Englajid, the 
.tes and the great We&t. 

A Word now to Agents. 

new prepared to offer to capable, re^poivtible. and energet- 
jents, a chance for makiinr money, j»uch as seldom occurs, 
ibovc five w«)rks, an agent of tact or ability could hardly 
spot so barren that he could not dispose of one or more of 
s, and in many caM« would sell one of each: and in popu- 
1*, a larre number of copien could be sold daily. We intend 
3Ui the New-Englawl States, mosUy uito counties. Also, 



the States of New- York, Peraiiylnmk, New-Jeney, Ohio, and the 
Wettem Stales, we aboiild prefer todi^ose of, to some one individual 
in each stntei for him to diMrict out into tnb-iigeucies. 

The books will be ready for delivery by tlie 1st of March, and it ii 

important that the various Counties and Slates shmdd be di^Msed <xf 

before that time. A cash capital of 990 to 950 will be needed by 

every agent for a County, and a much laiver sum by a State agent 

Address, post.paki,tbe Publishers, JOHN P. JEWETf It Co^ 

March 1— 3u 17 & 10 CoruhiU, Boston. 

NEW AND VALUABLE PLANTS, 

For the iV'ifrwry, Giuden aiuf PUantrt Grounds. 

BM. WATSON offers for sale at tlie Old Colokt Ni^ssniEs, 
• Pltmouth, Mass., a very complete assortment of plants, in- 
cluding all those of recent introduction, consisting in part of Pear, 
Quince, Paradise, Malialeb, Plum, Cherry and Aj^e stocks, ai the 
lowest rates. 

Young TreeSj 3 to 5 feet high, in great variety, mostly at from S5 
to S12 dollars per 100. of the finest decidaous sorts, for nurseries or 
young plantations, and Evergreens from seed, from I to I) feet. 

Dwarf Pear, Apple, Cherry, Plum, Apricot and Nectarine. Trees 
in n bearing state, or nearly so, of die finest and best established sorts, 
at the usual rates.' 

Standard Trees of the same. Diana Grape, (1. 

Scions of the best Apples, SI per 100. Pears and other Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Sluiibs, fS per 100. In brge quantities at 
h)W rates. 

Currants^ including all the new sorts. Raspberries, Gooseberries 
in rreat variety, and Rhubarb, at 91.50 per dozen— 910 per 100. 

Strawberries^ in 20 fine \-nrieties. mostly at 81 per 100. Burr's New 
Pine, S2, Iowa. S'i, Jenncy'rt Sredling, 6i-S0 per 100. Richardson's 
Seedlinnrs, (fine) 50 cents per dozen. 

English Walnut, .Spanisth CheKtiiut, Filberts and other nuts. Black 
Eiiglish Mulberry, (the l>est.) Medlars, ice. 

Ornamental Trees, includuig many new and interesting ^'arieties 
of Arabia, .^Isculus, Ash, lieech. Birch, Cherry. Chestnut, Elm, 
Hawthorn. {I'i var.) Ijtdmrnum, LiiKlcii, Magnolia. Maple, Oak, 
Plane, Willow, and many other genera. 

Shrubs, including many fine sorts of Althea, Arbutus, Berberis, 
Calycantiius, Clieoiimitlius, Coloneaster, C^tissus, Diipline, O utzia, 
Iljtlranjrea, Ilalesia, Pjtus, Ligustrum, Ixniicera, Peonia, Philadel- 
phus, Ril)es, Spirca, Lilac, Tiunarix, Viburnum, Xylo«teum, and 
among others, 

Fors}thia viridissima, Ppirea pmnifolia, fl. pi. 

Wiegela rosea. — Lmdleyana, 

Lonicera I/cdel>ourii, — - nougla;<«i, 

ChimonantliUM fragrans •— Reevesii, 

graiulifiorus, Ribes albida, 

Lilacs, y fine sorts, — — sanguinea, fl. pi. 

Pyrus, cmuble crimson. 




nyi 

dodendron, 

Oak, Mahonia aquif< ilium, (excellent.) 

Bare Conifers, including Deodar Cedars, one-half to three feet; 
Cedar of I/cbanon, Ar.iticaria imbricata; Abies Douglasi»i, Menzie- 
zii and Cephilonica; Pinii« AuNtriaca, ccnibra, exceUia, eerardia- 
na, lialepcnsis, iiMignis, Iiaml>ertinnia, Morinda, Mughun; Pieea no- 
bilis. picta, pindrow. spcctabilit<; Thuya filiformis, Cnineiisis; Cr)'p- 
tomeria japonica, SalL-ihuria adiantifolia. 

Vines and Climhtrs — Wi>taria, (sorts.) Joy, Virginia Creeper, 
Ari!<tolochia. Clematis aTurea. flammula. Sieboldtii and others, Pe- 
rii>loca, Climbnig Roses, iloneysuckies, &c. 

Calestegia PubescexlB. — This new and beautiful climber, iiilro- 
duce<l rccentlv from China by Mr. Fortune, proves perfcrtly haniy in 
New-England, havnig stoo<l the winter of 1K50 in the grounds here, 
without any protection whatever. Trained to a s ngk* uillar. say 10 
feel in height, it is a xtry striknig and beautiful object from the mid- 
dle of June till cold wcMthcr, during which time it is covered with a 
profusion of its lame double flowers of a delicate rose color. It is 
very onianieiital, nlantcd in patches like the Verbenas, and is very ef- 
frctive in young plantations, trailing prettily on the surfncc. ami run- 
ning among the lower branches oi trees in a very pic1u^e^qne man- 
ner. It is therefore ivirtirularly suited for Cemeteries and Pu Wic Gar- 
dens. Stroinr plants in rots, 81 p«'r pair— W per dozen. TuIkjts for 
100 plants, S5,— for .50 plants. $3, sent by mail or express at any time, 
with directions for propagation and culture. 

Prairie and other Running iBoses, Perpetual, Bourbon, Tea 

ami China Uoces, in great variety. 

For Bedding out. — i^rhrj-santhemums, (30 new varieties) and 
Dahlias. !?*i jK-r dozen— Verbenas, inclmlinff Rehie de Jour. Iphige- 
nia, St. .Margaret. Robin«in*s Defiance, ukT 20 other sorts. SI^ . er 
dozen — Fuchsias, a fine collection; Caniatioiis ami Calestegia pul>cs- 
cens. SI per dozen — Scarlrt and other Geraniums. Salvias. Neroni- 
ica Lindleyana, Ix^belins Double white Feverfew: Heliotropes Sou- 
venir de Ix.'ige. Voltiiirianum and intermedia. S2J50 p<T dozen. Ipo- 
meai; Maurnndia alba, rosea and Rarcla>'ana; Cobea. I«<ipho8r*r- 
mum. Pliysanthc"* alba. Ac, 92 Si) perdozt-n.— PlumlMigoI-iriientae, 
50 cent* — Cc-itrum aurantiacum, 50 cents — Asclepias curas^avica, 25 
cents. 

•*• Priced lists sent post paid, on application. CTT* Carriage of 
all |>ackages paid to Rcmiou. Plymouth, Miss., March 1, 1851— if. 

Devoid Stock for Sale. 

Two fine Devon r«..-isrs, 3 and « yeats old-, also a fine yearling 
Bull and IleiiVir ^ ,^ ^ 

The subscril>cr fv«« .v.. a\K«ve fnt sale, of pure blood, and bred 

from the be<t slock ^"^t* co^^^^H FRANCIS W. COWLES. 
Farmington, Coi^l!^ \V»*^.«Si%^"<^- T>«i-^— ^^ 
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GREAT SALE OF SUPERIOR TUOROLGU 

Bred Short-horn Cattle. 

THE subscriber, having more stiHsk than can be sustained on his 
farm, will olTer at public auction al)out 3U lieuil of hi.4 Iiiiprove<l 
Shiirt-horn Cattle, cnni«iaiiiig of Hulls. Cuws, Ileilc-r.'*, and Ileuer uihI 
Bu!l Calves, on T.mraday. tue *20th day of June next, at his farm, 2^ 
miles from tins cay. 

It is k:iowii to breeders of improve 1 Htock in thi.<i country, oiul in 
Caiuula, that the pro]>r.eU)r of this li*.'rd. dnnng the pa^t twelve years, 
hii«, iiiroiigli the med.um of iniiMirtarioiLs ir^ni Kiig!uii(l, and :*elo('- 
tioii'i from the beit henU in this ouniiiry, -iparetl no exiK;ii.^e to rear a 
ilerd oi' CaUle, from wiiich r^u^ierior aiiiin<'Us could »ajely be drawn, 
r>r iini>r >vuinL*iil and cross ui>on ot cr lierds. 

Hm ini,>ortutU)UH have been derive I fritin that eminent breeder, the 
late Tiionia<« llateo, H-tii., of Kirkleavin>;lon, Y(irk^liire,l'jiigl.uid.wiiich 
her.I It ii* we I ki<<iwn, hiLS recently Iktii dnptMHi of at public anle liy 
hut iulni iiiHtraiors, luul dis^KT^etl in ma ly liaiuN, and can no longer 
bo rc<«oried to as a waole fur uiij-rovL-inriit. The unununcement of 
t lat s<de created gre^il interest, and all Stiort-liorn brntlero hi Kiig- 
lan.l tfueine.t emulous lo .tecuru one or more of l..e iuiimal^i to innigie 
Willi tiic blood ol' their her.U; sunt at tiie day of .xule there was found 
(UfembleJ, tiie largest audience ever before Wilii. H.'«ed on a simil.'ir 
oceu't.oii, nuiiibcriiig, it i4 :iaid, from 4 io5,0;X) {ht-mmi.-*; among tiiein 
were t.ie inojt eiiiiiient I>rci.'.lcr4 in Kii(;!mi.l. ami M'vi-ral from t>ihcr 
countrie«. .Som-j of tiie aium.ds braiguig prxes w.iicli seemed incre- 
dible to many. 

Ill the nerd now oflTeretl for sale, w.l! Int ini-lnde-l the imported Dull 
Dnke of Wtrllingt ni, and the preiiiiuin Hull Mete >r. Tiie.-eiire liales 
Rulls. and their ireput.ition an sicck g> t er.'<, \< loo we'I known to need 
any coiinneiii.<(. I am, hovv<-ver. miitiorised lo .<«iiy l>y Ijewi* F. Allen, 
Et].. of llhick Ro'-k, one of the moot prominent breeders in thid 
country, and who ha^ ha;i ample means liir foriiiiii<; a judgment, 
''lliat in no in-tt.uiee, to hs know.eil<;e, havctlH-.^eiwobiil < Ik-'l-h breti 
to Sliort-liorn row* of otiwr h»-riU )>ri'Vii»ii:«'y im;Mirti-(l ;iito ilu' Tiiit- 
cd .State*, but w'.iJit the prndu e were M\;)» r or in giiuT.d qnalitii/i to 
such hrr.l"." 'I*hc mo-it of liie <n -k wh.cii ih n-iw tirrrcil i<r «.jilc, 
hu4 bi'en bred from th.'^ie two bid's; iiiiil t:.e i:rii;iri> t>>r having; a 
young l)u!l iiii»re remold y eomiect.-d with liie |)< rt on oi tlie lu r<i 
wineli he n-t iiii*. (siy a!»oiii 1 1 in imiiiiIkt,^ lie ran now -ipr.re ll e«e 
twp valuable Hull.t. Tiicre wi.I be in ili- -t.wk «• I'l reil for smi!c, hix 
young I)ii!U. from H moiit'is t< I about *J years nid. m :idd.iiou to ilie 
two alNive named; im-.l the remainder <m t!ie <Nln( k \vi 1 be ('om;xH«cd 
of <^>\V"«. (iii'Ht of them |w*jes,>tnig e:araonlinary itii.kiiig qiKiiitieit.) 
Heifers, and lleiftr l.'idve*. 

It .s believe.l that no Herd of .Short-horn«« !ias ever been offire.l for 
sale in this eonntry, exhibiting more of tlie valuable conih.uutiousof 
C|Uitlilie4 which coniribnte to make up |H-riecl a im i\*. A i'aialoirue 
containiii'; the i>e(ligrec'> of these animal'* will be ready lor delivery at 
nn early p«'ri<Ml. in winch the term-* of .*a'e will be j«iated. A cretlil 
Will be given I'roin lo l*t months. Gentlemen are invitnl to exam- 
hie tiie herd at their cimveiiiencc. GKU. VAIL. 

Tn»y. N. V., April 1, 1-51— Jt. 

Hew York Agricoltural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

4 B. ALLK.V * CO., l-iD and Ifll Water street, New Vcrk. 
/ V« Fr^^h Garden Seeds, a large asii>rlinent of the various kinds. 
AN >. Fiehl SeetU. 

Ltirn and other grniwc?. 

Hortirultural ann Garden Imj4enunts. Tlie best and greatest 
rariety for *(ale hi the Uinte<I States. J*lows, S|>mlcs, Ilocs, etc. &c. 

Oimiio, Bone Du»t, Poudrette, and other lertilizers 

Prompt attention giveu lo all orders by letter or otherwise. 

March 1— tf. 
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THE postponed yearly sale of Fnu. Bmbd ttHOET-Boaas Auh* 
PBovsn Uaibt bTooK, consisting of uboal fii'iy head, will caai 
oif at my farm oii Tuesday, Juiie 3ttb, IdSl, ax Ui o'eloek, M. I 

dispoM of all the improved Xtairy Stock, which is cooipoaed oi'lhtl 
:Shori-liorn, Math a s'.ight crois of Aimten la m Dutch, wUrt sms 
writers say wras part at' the original iugredMOt whidi rnwjwssit Ai 
imoroved Sliort-horiis. 

1 am now breeding the Short-horm, Derons and ftjisMiis, ock 
separately and pure, wliich, owing to the limils of my farm, nab I 
necessary to coii6iic myself to those three kM«edt. By the awii^ 
of the State Agricultural ^^ociety, the American Institute, sad ^ 
own County ^HM:iety, (with the exception of lost year^ when I «■ 
not a com|K'tiior at either,) it will fully appear ihat I ba\-e beeusnrj 
sueee^wful exhibit(»r. Tlie cow wluch won the Fiest Paiac ■§ i 
milker, at the American Institute lost year, wi 
composed ol' tiie al»ove al'iided to Dairy Mock. Several 

got by Ijumartiue will be of the most appropriate age far eAc^ 

vice the coming season. All Cows aim Heifers oU eaoiwh. «id ki 
wurraiited in calf at the day of sale, by my Imported BoU **ljri 
Eryholme," or my celebrated Bull '* liiunartine." 

I own two thorough bred Devon BuUs ; one the celebrated old Mi 
jnr, the other, mie and a half years old. imported by me fron Ikfflfr 
sliire. One of' tlie abo. e animals will be sold— wtucli, I havs nul ■ 
yet determined. 

A full CatuU>giie, with the pedigree of each nnimal, will bs pi^ 
lished in diie time, with minute description of sale, Jbc. 

I also have a number of Sufft^lk Sows, in pig to my inqKxlsdftw, 
most of the progeny of wliich will be old enough to dispsK of oi 
tlial day. 

I also have about 20 South Down Ewes, moal of which I isyortri 
from the flock ol' Jonas Webb, and now in lamb to my isipomi 
Buck '* Babraham.^' Some of their Bock Lrfunbs will be oioii < 
auction on thai day. 

This sale will not only oOcr an opporttmity to obtain Stock frm 
my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to procnre eilni 
from my iin|v>rtefi Bull, lambs from my imported Rmn, Moifip 
from my iiiii)oncd Boar — all oi' which animals were recently stlwlii 
by me in ]>en«on, when in Kii{(land. 

The niiKle o( M-urrnnting ilie Cows and Heifers in calf, is tm: it 
ca.tc they prove not lo be so, it shall l)c optional wiUi the porchsMr, 
on his rrrtijiente vf that ftet, either to recei\'e from ine fttf, (ej 
twenty.five dtillarA.) or to send the cow lo my farm, and I will keepto 
the iM-oiH'r time (free of exiwnse) ;o have her i^nt in calf to ti kcrsf 
my BnlN, which he shall cLotMe. I will give SeIS for any beim oif 
from either i^f the Co^v8 or Heifers sold at the sale, deUvcrtdmmr 
faim. at two weeks old. 

Stock pnrchasisl to be sent a distance, will be delivered on ikip- 
board or railroad in the city o( New-Vork, free of' risk or ezpeMcil 
the pnretui«er. 

Per'iOlM living at the 8i>uth, in a climate to wliich it wnaVI nrtte 
well tiiat Htork thouhl l>c transported, at that hcH seasiHi of bx yatr, 
may letsurh an.mids as they may purchase, remain with inc in 
the prifiier i*c;mmi, ami I will have them well taken care oi^ ad 
charge only a riii'toiiable pi ice idr their keep. One of my olgK* 
ill breeding improvetl domestic nuimiiL*. is lo assist in ili»inbsUf 
them tUniu^itont the riiii>n, deeming it Lwe, if not the most imnoriMl 
feature lopitMiioie profit tt> the cultivator of the soil, and toocoefi 
the consuming cmnitry at large. 

All rommmiieations through the Post, please pre-|viy, audlvi 
pre-iKiy their an^vers. and al<w>a Catalogue if required. CatslopA 
will Ih; to Ik: hod at ail the principnl Agricultural Warehnesei asi 
o.iiees of the prineip:il Agricullurol Journals, on aivl aOer tht lH 
day of June nexl. Persons wishing to view the stock at any tiM 
Will iiiul my »n|R'rinteiKlaiit, Mr. wdkhison, to give iheB tss is- 
sirrtl inlormatioii when I am not at home. 

Dated thin 4th day of March, 1431^ at Mount Fordhanif WmI* 
Chester County, eight miles from the City of New<York, by Haiica 
Kailroad. April 1.— 3 t I*. G. MORBI*^ 

HORSE POW£H. 

UNRIVALT.KI) Horse Powers of all kiiMLs guaranteed ths kl^ 
in the rniled S<ates. 

1. The Kndle!>'4 ('hain or Railway Pmver, t^ oar own ma■i6^ 
tnre. IhiiIi .<«:n£rl and doidilc geercil, lor one hikI two hordes, l^"** 
have never Ikcn equnlUd by any other mnnufocturcr for ligMnrsiB 
ininiiiiir, >treii;:ih, diirabiiity and economy. They are uuii'cnilV 
apjtnutd wlie.revtr they have been iricd. 

'J. Tlie li^iganliK Power, for one to four horses. The^eareci^ 
piiel and who ly of iron, and ada|ned to all kimls of work. 

:). Kdily''! ciieiilar wiougiit iron largo Cog Wheels, for OBslsil 
horses. A III. wand favor;ie Pt»wer. 

•I. Triinlile'.s iron sweep Power fot one fo four hor«es. Xfm^^ 
ditto. A. B. ALLEN h CO.. 

.AInrch 1— tf. IW * 101 Water street. New Yo*- 
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Ugtitolhnl itjniGls. 

tut of 9Ianachu«etts CominiBUoners. 

•gUlature of Masaachusclls, at [ts sesaian or 
oioted a CominijuJOD for tlie piir|>09e of consi- 
e expediency of cstililishing an Agricultural 

Schools, in thatstatB. Pri'sidentlliTonoocK, 
■rt College, vfas one of the nipmbcrs of this 
id he, being in Europe at the lime of his ap- 
:, was requested to visit the iiixlilulions derot- 
ricultura] ius'.ructioc in tliat quarter of the 
he principal portion of llic Kcport of the Com- 
I, coniints of the account given by Pn^sidcnlll. 
imlnations of the Agricultural Schools of Eng- 
Iftod, Scotlanil, Germany, SwiUerland, and 
■Mb rcmArks aud deductions from the facts ob- 
tbe investigatioD. 

IrrcncocK has cnitHHlied a greater amount of 
Information on the subject of Agricultural 
han we have ever before met with, and far the 

•ervice he has thus rendered his countrymen, 
-ly entitled to their lasting gratitude. He has 
mprchensive view of the European schools, the 
brstcd of which he visited personally, — has 
ut their eifecls upon the agriculture of the 
and districts in which they are located, — with a 

comprl^og an analyud of the various plans, 
jcir resiieclive merits and defects, — and con- 
h arguments dcin oust rating the necessity of 
ig iailitutions for tlu> improvement of ngricul- 
nerica, furnishing several simple and excellent 

fphlDS. 

space, we should be glad to copy a largo por- 
; remarks to which we allude. We are oblig- 
er. to restrict ourselves to a few extracts, but 
aeslly recommend an attentive and careful ex. 
of Prcst . II iTcu cock's whole re[)ort, to all who 
Iain a clear, practical, and common'Sense view 
ject of agricidtiiral cdiicalion. 
rest. H.'ssummary of eoncluslons, wc take the 

■opean Agricultural Schools have taught us 

these whools usually fail. If they do not re- 
i-nt aid from the government. 
agricultural sociclicsarc not suiltcicnt. Tlicm 
the countries above enumerated, I bcilcvp, 
lone great good. But the conviction is very 
ere, that adiools ihonld be added to the so- 



cietiesj especially in countries where cultivation h • 

good deal deficient. 

3. That theory is to be tested by practice ; and such 
theories as will not sustain this test arc to 1]c rejected. 

4. That those schools arc doing very much to promote 
the progress of agriculture. This was the general tcsti- 

5. That to tench agritulturc in tlie primary schools and 
acadcmit-s is not sutHvient. This does some good, but 
does not accomplish all that is desirable. 

fi. That agricultural prufesaorshipa, Id colleges and 
universities, arc not sufltcient. 1. Because lect urea of 
this sort attract but few of tho students of the collegea, 
who are looking forward to proEL'ssional lilb. Such !a 
certainly the case everywhere In Europe. 2. Because 
the two classes of sludcnlii who would thus be brought 
together, would have too little sym|>athy to act In con- 
cert, and as equals, in the same Institution, S. Because, 
without such ccmcert and sympathy, one or other of tho 
chisscs of students wouhl feel no pride In thelnstltutloQj 
and without such an tspril ducorpi It could not prosper. 
4. Because such professomhips, unless numerous, would 
bo entirely Insufflcient to accomplish the objects dorired. 

VIII. Vi'e learn that those agricnltural institutions 
succeed beat which arc started and siistaiued by the 
mutual cfTorts and contributions of individuals, or so- 
cieties, and of the government. 

Tlie sclioiils fn Krunco, started by cnterpriuiig indi- 
viduals, laiiguislicd , and some of them failed, until the 
government lent an elllcient band. Very likely, tho 
want of governmental patronage had something to do 
with the failure of the Hofwyl School, in Switzerland; 
and it struck me that the Agricultural College of Kng- 
land, at Cirencester. laiigu1,"lios for thesamo reason. It 
is said that in Wurlcinberg, the schools succeed well, 
Iwc^iusc the government started and sustains them alone. 
1 know too little of their circumstances and condition to 
throw light on the subject. But sure I am, that, in this 
country, the mutual exertions of the gnvcmment and 
(lie [leoplc will be essential to success; for this reason, 
'* " 'no other, that here the people constitute the go- 
nent: and if tlieir re|iresenlatlves do notactiucon- 
Girinily to tlieir wishes, tlufir decisions will be reversed. 

IX. Wclearnf^omEuropi-an experience, that indepen- 
dent agTienltnral institution) arc essential to accomplish 
the Dbji'c:! which is aim»l at. 

1. Bi'eaiiiiu the ftcid is wide enough to require snebcs- 
Lililislnnents, The pr1iicii>1cs of agriculture are based 
upon a large part of tile {iliy^cal sciences; and it re- 
quires a good literary cilncatliin to understand those scI- 
-ices. KomancnnundcrntBiHl the principles of farming, 

ho is not more or le» ac<|uaintcd with cbemistry, ana- 
my, physiology, botany, mineralogy, geolt^jy, meteo- 
ilofy, and zoology ; and then the practical part requires 
L extentlvo ncqunintanee with warions branches of 
mathematics and natural pliilosophy. Many Important 
principles of agriculture can, indeed, bo taught In the 
primary school or academy ; but there sliould bo, some- 
where. Institutions ofa hisher character, entirely devot- 
ed to a thorough in.,tniclion and investigation of the 
-^encc of the suiije^t 

2. Because it deir,.nA9Cstendve collections of various 
kinds, in order to ^."''"^aatete vrinclplesoE husbandry j 
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enough, indeed, to belong to any acientiflc institntion, 
and too many to form a mere subordinate branch of some 
institution with a different object in view. 

8. Because the number of instructors must be so large, 
that they could not conycuicntly form an adjunct to some 
other institution^ 

4. Because the interests of agriculture are large 
enough to demand an institution definitely consecrated 
to their promotion. No other art is so important, and, 
I may add, no other is so difllcult to Ik; successfully cul- 
tivated; and, therefore, every means pos&iblc should be 
employed to render it assistance. 

X. Essentially the same reasons, and of greater force, 
exist for the establishment of Agricultural Schools iu 
this country as in Europe. 

1. It is the most ready and effectual mode of making 
firmcrs understand the principles on which good hus- 
bandry is founded. 

Some have an idea that there are no such principles, 
and that the cultivation of the soil is a liap-lia/ard atfair, 
and that guessing is as good a way as any, to secure good 
crops. I am aware that all the principles of managing 
land are not yet well settled, and that dlflercnt circum- 
itances often disappoint those wliu follow the U'St rules. 
But if there arc no scientiiic principles on which hus- 
bandry is based, then one mode of farming is as good as 
another; a position which I am sure no reasonable man 
will take. And if one mode of tillage is better than 
Another, there must be reasons for the diilerence, and 
those reasonsare the very principles we are seeking after. 
Kow it will be the leading object of agricultural schools 
to discover these principles, and to api>ly them in such 
A manner as to satisfy others tluit they are safe and 
▼aluablc. Another object of such schools is, to detect 
and disprove, both theoretically and practically, any 
false principles and ])ractices that may have been adopt- 
ed by tljo community as true. The sons of farmers, 
who attend these schools, will learn to (li>tinguish the 
true from the false principles, on this subject; and, on 
their return to the paternal roof, willcomuiunicatc their 
knowledge, and apply it in practice. 

In relation to the course to be pursued here, in refer- 
ence to this subject, it is asked : — 

What shall be the character of the Agricultural 
Schools, should any be established in Massachusetts? 
This difiScult inquiry I would meet by a few suggestions. 
But after the survey that has now been taken of agricul- 
tural education in Europe, it cannot I)e expected that I 
should recommend, or that the connnnnity will be 
satisfied, with schools of an inferior class. Twenty, or 
even ten years ago, it might have answered to proi)o.*.e 
the introduction of agriculture into our primary schools, 
or as a department in our academics, or a ])rofes.Mjrship 
in our colleges. All this it may be well enr)ugh to do 
now, but something more must be done. So Europeans 
judge, and accordingly, as we have seen, thoy have 
started institution.^ with as ample a foundation, and as 
numerous a body of instructors, as we fin<l in most of 
our American colleges. Nothing short of this, as it 
seems to me, will l)c sufllcient for our countrv ; nav, I 
fancy that at lea.st one such su])(Tior institution isnerdcd 
in each of our states. The work tolHMloijc i- toognat, 
the number of teachers is too many, and the amount of 
various collections too large, to attempt to attach an 
agricultural school to some other institution, and that 
too as only a subordinate branch. Kven if agriculture 
is taught in our colleges, academics, and luimary .schools. 
it needs .some one institution devoted cntiicly to the .sub- 
ject, to give effect and comideteness to the subordinate 
tcaehinoc. an<l to carry it still fart her; otherwise the agri- 
cultural knowledge will be as the literary would be, if the 
universities and colleges of the land were taken out of 
the way. and only the primary schools and academies 
rcmaiiK'd. 

But tlumgh our community, as I Iwlieve, especially 
the intelligent farmers, arc preiwired to appreciate the 
lni]K)rtanee of such .snpcrior institutions, I fear but few 
are ready to dev<»tc the amount of fun<Js re<iui.sitc for 
putting such as'.'minary at once into full ojKMation. Nay, 
none but those who have had experience know how large 



an amount of money it reqnirei^ with the itriclcite» 
nomy, to found and carry on tmoce^MSij a laife 1^ 
tuti(»n of learning. Hy hope is, howertflr, Oat tke|^ 
vernment and the people will BtArt tU8enterprhe,irtkB 
do it at all, with a iiigh standard in mw, even ikom 
they cannot, till a considerable period| retch tbs he^ 
of their wishes. It seems to me that to aim mndiloiv 
tlian the plan which follows, will be likely to mke 
the whole subject, ere long, contemptible, or at hut i 
failure. 

OuTLiMEs or A Plav por AavcuLTumAL EncAm 

IN Hassachusbtts. 

I. Let an Agricultural School or College of tiN». 
perior class be established somewhere in the state, p» 
sessed of all the means (teachers, books, apparatiii.if» 
cimcns, farm, &c.) necessary to give a finished cdi» 
tion in the principles and practice of agriculture. M 
a school, it seems to mc, should embrace the foUovfai 
particulars, at leost: — 

1 . A school of instruction, by lectures and redtitioH^ 
in the following branches: 

a. Practical agriculture. 

b. Chemistry, elementary and applied. 

c. Natural history, esi>ecially zoology and hotanr. 

d. P^lemcntary and applied mineralogy and geoH|r. 




a. Models of agricultural instruments. 

b. Of dried seeds. 

c. Of dried grasses, grains, &c., entire. 

d. Si)ecimenH planed, of usefVil kinds of wood. 

e. A i>omological collection, or models of the nA^ 
ties of fruit. 

/. Small collection of simple minerals and rocki fii 
elementary instruction in mineralogy and geology. 

g. An economic collection, embracing all the1nii^ 
rals, rocks^ fo.ssils, soils, marls, clays, &.C., usefol intk 
arts, exhibiting them in their various stages of prepin- 
tion, with specimens of the finished articles, coi^Dling 
what in Europe is called a museum of economic geolo|y. 

I saw three such collections in Europe; one at the 
School of Mines in Paris; one in London, the friutrf 
the Ordnance Survey; and one in Dublin, having tk 
Siimc origin ; the two latter not yet opened to tbe pnblie. 
but very choice and splendid collections. ThcymutW 
very serviceable for all the arts. 

h. lns<'cts injurious to vegetation. 

i. Stufi'ed specimens and drawings of the speeieind 
varieties of animals useful in agriculture. 

k. A muscrum of human and comparative anstonji 
including a manikin. 

/. Chemical an<l philosophical apparatus. 

m. A hcientilic and agricultural library. 

Some <»f thcise collections are more 'important Ifau 
others; but they w<iuld all l>c of service, and tend to 
give iK'rnumence to the insfftution. To procuresDdtt^ 
range them would require a b)ng time, but they mipU 
b(? begun at tuice. I .«aw all of thorn, larger or nrtlkfi 
in some of the agricultural schools of Europe. tlicD^ 
nowhere at. the wme school. Indeed, msny'oftboie 
si'lmolsajipeared to me to be quite deficient InrolledioDi, 
and I thought this one cauKc why they were in adocij* 
ii!g at.ite. WIh'u literary institutions are called, u they 
often are, in the early part of their course, to l«« 
through seasons of storm, good libraries, and ample i|^ 
I)aratus, and collections, form one of the liest of ancbcfl 
to enable th<? vessel to outride the tcmitcat. 

?>. A iiK^del and experimental farm of moderiiet|^> 
and instruction in ]>ractical farming. I see no ax in > 
large farm, as in g<'neral a small one, say of lOOorSW 
acres, will embrace every imimrtant variety of soO,** 
can l)e more easily managed. It seemed tome tblti^^ 
of the KuroiK'an schools have fiinnisolaige aito 1* 
umvi«'hly. 

4. Provision for instruction in Ancient andVoden 

languages. Such studies should not be reqnircd. W 

some might wish to get a little knowledge of Ltt iiMy 

Greek, in order to become better natundkUi and ndo^ 

1 stand better tbe scientific terms in npfeultnre; ud dk- 
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en would wish to tcqnire French or German. Snchin- 
■traction would be no cost to the state , as teachers 
night be found near at hand, most probably, in almost 
toy part of the state, and it would render the school 
more attractive and respectable. It has been seen that 
sach instruction is provided in some of the schools in 
Europe. It might bo well, also, to provide similar in- 
struction in the higher mathematics, as is done frequent- 
ly in Europe. 

6. Provision on the farm for the board of those students 
who are willing to devote their time to labor daily be- 

Jond what is required of all. For these extra labors, 
1 mv opinion, a compensation should be given, such as 
■hould at least meet the charge for board. This might 
enable many poor but worthy young men, to enjoy the 
benefit of the institution, who would otherwise be depri- - 
▼ed of the privilege. 

6. Number of Instructors Necessary. 

1. A professor of horticulture, sylviculture, and rural 
legislation, who should be also chairman of the board of 
instructors, or president of the institution. 

2. A professor of agriculture. 

8. A profes.sor of elcmentaryand agricultural chemistry. 

4. One of natural history and geology, who should be 
curator of the collections. 

6. One of anatomy, physiology, and veterinary medi- 
cine, and surgery. 

6. One of the mathematics of agriculture, such as 
fkrm accounts, irrigation, draining, surveying, leveling. 
construction of roads, bridges, &c. 

This appears to me the smallest number of professors 
with which an institution could be respectable and use- 
fal, even at its commencement. The number is much 
Icn than it is at nearly all the higher agricultural semi- 
naries in Europe. There it ranges from eight totwenty. 

Besides the professors, there should be a superintend- 
ent of the form, and of all practical operations of the es- 
tablishment, who might also give some lectures, say on 
practical agriculture. 

If one of the professors should be a clergyman, he 
might act as chaplain of tlie establishment. 

7. The course of study should embrace two years. 
Wlicn creditably finished * the pupil should be entitled to 
an agricultural diploma or degree. 

8. For admission, an examination should be required, 
in English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry, at least the first five books. 
This may seem a high standard. It Ls higher than most 
of the schools in Europe. But the young men of Mas- 
sachusetts, even the poorest, can easily come up to it, 
and thus make their subser|uent course mucli more [»ro- 
fitable. One great complaint in £uroi)e is, that the pu- 
pils arc unable, for want of early education, to uiuler- 
stand the instruction. 

9. The tuition should Imj as low as possible, certainly 
not higher than at the existing colleges of the state, and 
that is about $40. As soon as possible the instruction 
should be gratuitous. 

10. Several scholarships, say as mnay as ten to begin 
with, equal at least to the tuition, should be founded by 
the State, to be given to the most diligent and success- 
ful pupils. Also, several prizes of a smaller amount 
should be ofTored. 

This is the almost universal practice in Europe, and its 
operation is excellent. 

11. Provided individuals shall offer ten acres of good 
land, to be improved as amodel farm, by some academy, 
let the state give to that academy (not more than to one 
in each county,) at least $200 for instruction, and $50 for a 
library ; provided said academy shall agree to cultivate the 
land, and provide for a department of agriculture: the 
ud from the state to be withdrawn, however, when the 
number of students in agriculture shall be less tlian ten. 

12. Let a manual of agriculture Ihj prepared by some 
competent person, or some existing maniuil be adopted, 
and introduced into the primary schools, if any children 
wish to study it. It might be well for the state to fur- 
nMi the books gratis. 

13. One object of these schools of a lower grade should 
be to prepare pnpils to enter the central institution, in 
•dfanced standing, if fitted for it. 



14. By the addition of a single professorship of tech- 
nology to such an Institution as has been described, and 
extending the collection of instruments to those of every 
art, this school might become a school of mines, as well 
as of commerce and manufactures, and thus afford an 
education to the son of the mechanic and merchant, as 
well as the fanner. 

I do not, however, recommend that such an addition 
should be made at the outset, lest by aiming at too many 
objects, the whole be lost, as we have seen to have been 
the case sometimes in Europe. 

15. Let the state appoint a Board and Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall sustain the same relations to that 
interest and the schools connected with it, as the Board 
and Secretary of Education do to primary schools. 

Two other outlines of i)lans are submitted, varying in 
several resiKJcts from the above — the principal object in 
the variation, being to lessen the expense in the outset. 
The second plan proposes that the school be " located so 
near some existing literary institution, that the pupils 
could have the benefit of its scientific lectures, and study 
its collections in natural history." This connection is 
only suggested as temporary, or to continue " until the 
state should be ready to endow a full corps of professors, 
and make the proper collections." kc. 

The third plan proposes a Board of Agriculture, as 
provided in the first, this Board to have the following, 
among other powers: 

1. To appoint a secretary, one of whose duties for the 
present should l)e, to aid in the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools, and he should also be exi)ected to give a 
course of lectures in the central school, should such a 
one be established, and his services be required. 

2. To ajjpoint a president of such central school or col- 
lege, with a salary of $1,200, who vhould also be a pro- 
fessor in some department of the same ; also to appoint 
a professor of agriculture in the same, with a salary of 
$1,000. Also, a superintendent of the farm, with a sa- 
lary from $800 to $1 ,000. 

3. These four oflScers, the president, secretary, pro- 
fessor of agriculture, and 8ni)erint(>ndent, should have 
power with the board, to select a site for such college, 
and purchase a farm containing from 100 to 200 acres, 
provided the following conditions could Ikj realised: 

1. If the school can be located near enough to some 
existing literary or scientific institution, for the pupils 
to attend its lectures, and study its collections of natural 
history, it being understood that admittance to thasc 
lectures and cabinets shall be gratuitous, or nearly so, 
and that the lectures embrace the following subjects: 1. 
Chemistry; 2. Botany; 3. Mineralogy: 4. Geology; 5. 
Zoology; 6. Anatomy, and physiology; 7. Natural 
philosophy. 

2. If the friends of agricultural education in the place 
where the school is to be U)cated, or in other places, shall 
raise a sum for the purchase of a farm; and sustaining the 
school, e(|ual to the sum appropriated by the state, 
which sum shall not exceed $20,000, nor be less than 
$15,000; that is. the State shall not be ejilled on to pay 
over $20,000 in any Ciise to establish and carry the school 
through the first year. 



Sketch of Putnam County, New-York. 



Edit.»rs Cultivator — ^The county of Putnam in this 
state, is, I believe, but little known out of its own imme- 
diate vicinity. There are, perhaps, many reasons for 
this. One is, its size— being small, It does not hold so 
prominent a place among the other counties. It was 
originally a part of Dutchess, and was set off from it. 
By some chauQc or ot^^cr, our Dutchess neighbors man- 
aged to keep tlYQ \vo^'* ^^^^^ '» ^^^» "* through their ge- 
nerosity, or fr^ ^t^ cttiiafts, we became a separate lit- 
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iU Republic, having our owncourt-hoosC; &c., we ought 
not to complain. 

A glance at the map will show the surface of our coun- 
ty considerably dotted with the usual signs, which on a 
map signify mountains; and a visit licre would show the 
traveller that we have not been slandered in this respect. 
This is truly a mountainous county ; but amid the moun- 
talBfl are fertile spots and tracts of country, that will 
equal any part of our state in productiveness. Of these 
portions I shall, at another time si)eak. My present pur- 
pose is simply to introduce you and your readers to 
Putnam county. 

How often do we find people travelling abroad, to far 
distant lands and climes, for the purpose of newing rich 
and varied scenery, while they are cither ignorant of, or 
do not care to visit that which is almost witliin their 
grasp. Here, within 50 miles of the great metropolis of 
the United States, is a portion of country that, in the 
grandeur, wildness, and beauty of its scenery, will vie 
with the accounts we read of many parts of California 
and Mexico. 

I have said this is a county of mountains, but it is a 
county of lakes, too. Wander with me in spirit, as 1 
hope you may one day do in person, to the top of the 
mountain which is just one mile from my dwelling. "We 
will suppose it a fine spring morning. Arrived at its 
summit, what do you behold! Turn your eyes south- 
ward and westward, and the hills, vallies, and rolling 
lands, and the beautiful Lake Mohcgan of TTcstchester 
county, meet your eye. Further off, about six miles 
distant, you see the noble Hudson winding its way 
through the Highlands, whose shaggy brows are reflect- 
ed in the deep water that laves their base. For 20 miles 
and more, you see that beautiful river, studded with 
white sails, with here and there a steamer gliding over 
its tranquil bosom. But, alas, the latter grace not the 
Hudson's waters as they did. The scream of the whis- 
tle, and the rattle of the cars, as the sound echoes 
through the mountain paases, and falls upon the ear in 
the silence of the morn, tells the requiem of the steam- 
er, for the present, at least. And yet we mourn not that 
it is so. This is the utilitarian age, and before it, ro- 
mance must fade away or be turned into reality. How 
short a time is it, comparatively speaking, sino(; the first 
steamer ascended the Hudson's waters, and when the 
triumph over sloop navigation socnicd apparent, no doubt 
many a man viewed theni wiili a jealous eye, consider- 
ing them as much an innovation as many a stcam-l)oat 
owner now thinks the railroad on the Hudson's margin; 
but still, that river now teems with slooi)s, ami so too, 
at no distant day, will it a^ahi tocni with steamers. Tru- 
ly, there is no '^ fighting against destiny." The spirit 
of the age is onward, and in its rai>iJ march there will 
be found enough for all to do. 

But pardon my digrcs-sion. Turn your eye ca.stward, 
and some of the finest agricultural portion of this county 
is before you. In the distance, about nine miles, lies 
Lake Mahopae, at an elevation of 1,000 feet above the 
Hudson, (some estimate it at 1.500 feet.) This lake is 
three miles long, and about nine miles around it; its 
depth is great, equal to that of Ontario or Firie. Like 
most of the lakes in this section, it has an outlet but no 
inlet, and is formed from springs in the bottom. Its wa- 



ter is so pure and clear, that o^ects can be distlndlr 
seen at a depth of 30 feet. It has aereral idandt iaJt; 
one containing a number of acres. Mahopae, for iobi 
years past, has become quite a resort for New-Torkn 
and others, seeking the cool and wholesome air of thi 
country, during the hot months of Bummer. 

Turn northward. What a field for the study tnde» 
templation of the geologist lies before us. Mouatifai 
of conical shape rise in every direction. Whathavetkj 
been? How came they there? Were they onee tte 
craters of volcanoes, that poured forth their meltedliTa 
on every side, but which have been extinct for i|at 
Certain it is, that no ordinary commotion has been tbere, 
whether it has been caused by fire or water. Emb^ 
somed in those mountains are several lakes. One,. like 
Conaope, is little if any inferior to Mahopae in betvtf . 
It i.s about two miles long and three-quarters of i sdlfl 
wide. Far away in the distance, you see the movntiini 
of Fishkill, and farther, far as the eye can reach, appeal 
the majestic group of the CatEkills, breaking npon the 
eye like the dark cloud on the horizon of a snmmer'f 
twilight. Such is one view, among many, to be found 
here. But you may say, what has all this to do viti 
agriculture? Directly, perhaps it has nothing; indirect* 
ly it has something. 

Many a man, doubtless, has grown up fVom boyboo^ 
amid such scenes, and never once, while gazing on than 
has felt his heart beat with emotion ; but nothwitlistand 
ing this, move him from his mountains, and ought elat 
seems tame to him. This attachment of mantoamonn 
tain land, when that laml has l)een his birth-place, ha 
been tohl over and over again in the pa{^ of romanc* 
and of history. A good and wise Providence, dispense 
his favors with an evener hand, than we are apt to thinks 
first sight ; and he has given to the mountain-land sonH*ad 
vantages not generally met with elsewhere. Health, tha 
first and greatest of blessings, is generally found there 
Water, the purest and best, flows in rippling rills o«i 
the hill-sides and through the vallies. There is no stag* 
nant pool or sluggish stream there to breed disease, which 
mars with its dread power the beautiful residences of the 
low-lands. 

I have known men to wander to the valley of the 
Mis.sissippi, but they came back again. I have knows 
men to wander to the prairies of the far west, but they 
came back again ; they sighed in secret for tlieir Wue 
hills and crystal streams. They sighed for the healthy 
air of their native land. 

A stranger occupying, what would seem to the ever* 
far more highly favored agricultural district, free fro* 
rocks and stone, would wonder how the men of the 
mountains obtained a livelihood; but it is afact*!"* 
while in many agricultural districts, farmers haw, con 
parativcly speaking, nothing to sell but once a y^ 
thrse men always have something — a little wood, alow 
of bark, a few chickens, a tub of butter, a colt or a yoke 
of oxen; and by the by, the latter, for working P"^ 
poses, are among the fim>st and best broken cattle lh«* 
I ever saw. They are strong and hardy, and seem form- 
ed by nature to perform the work of the country » 
which they are natives. 

Land is valued low in the monnlains. Monntain faffl^i 
as they are called, can be bought at fVom five to ten dd 
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bn an acre; a man wUb amall means even can buy 106 
or 200 acrc8{ tbis gives bim quite a sc«pc for raising 
itocki keeping a dairy, or fattening cattle ; and as much 
of that laud he buys for 10 dollars an acre, is really 
worth, for grazing or dairy purposes, as much as that 
where land is smoother and readily sells for 60 to GO 
dollars per acre, he is mudi the gainer, as his outlay of 
oapiUl is so small. Though the plowing is rather rough, 
the crops when once got in and well tended, yield abun- 
dantly » I luive seen very fine crops of corn, otits, rye 
and bockwheat, grown on these farms, and I am inclined 
<o think, tliat for the actual amount of capital invested, 
about as much money is made upon them as upon most 
other farms, when subjected to the ordinary mode of 
culture only. 

Science has not done much yet for tlic dwellers in 
rough sections of country, but let not the occupants 
of those portions des|)air; the day must and will come, 
when every serious obstacle to the success of the agri- 
culturist, will di.sap[>ear before the inventive genius of 
our American mechanics. The tide of emigrati(m may 
for a time set westward, but with tlie rapid increase of 
our population, many years will not roll over our heads 
before it will be found better and cheaper to stay where 
we are, and improve our soil, rough though it be, than 
to leave our homes for a strange land. 

But Pfitnain county is not a,ll mountains; there is 
many an oasis here, where the eye can rest with pleasure 
npon finely cultivated farms. Of some of these, I shall 
<H«isionally, if agreeable to you, give you sketches, as 
I know no better way to disseminate useful information 
about agriculture, than to give notes of the plans and 
operation of those who are ongagod in that calling, and 
who look to it for a livelihood. My ol)jfCt will always be 
to find out those m^n who, with the smallest outlay, have 
'^ped the greatest profit, and whose farms show the 
effect of skill and goo<l management. Yours truly, II. 
C.AV. Putnam Valley, N. V., Feb, 22, 1851. 



^kngrros nf3grlriiltiirr. 

Causes of Improvement.— «Xo. 5* 

Many of the improvements of which we have spoken 
wprecetling numbers, are of a very important charae- 
^^- Tliey have extended the sijIktc of a;;riciiltural 
™^leilge, and enabled the farmer to jiursui; liis occu- 
pation with increased a<lvantages, and greater certainty 
^f feward. In view of these results, who would wil- 
'"'gly be thrown l»ack to the point from which we have 
*^^*aijced within the hust fifty years? or who c:in regiird 
"*® cost of those iniproveinijnts as worthy to be c<impar. 
*** ^^ith the benefits, past and prospective, which they 
'^^Veproiluced? 

'''e propose now to notice some of the CJiuses which 
J^^e occasioned the advance in agriculture to which we 
^^*c called attention ; and shall conclude with some 
^'^gcstions in regard to other (»l»jects, to which efforts 
^*** further improvement should he directed. 

"^e principal caus«'s in producing the improvements 

■^ >»'hich we have alluded, have been Agricultural Socie- 

' ^* and Agricultural Publications. Neither of these 

^^Mes have existed a very long time. In our own country, 

^ RcoUect but three agricultural societies which had 



their origin previous to the {iresent century, viz: the 
Philadelphia Society, organized in 1785; the Kew- 
York ^' Society for the promotion of Agriculture, Artu 
and Manufactures," organized in 1791, (incorporated 
1793.) and the Massachusetts Society in 1792. The in- 
crease of these associations was very slow, and they did 
not become common in any of the states, till they were 
encouraged by legislative i)atronage, which has not been 
generally extended till within the last twenty-five years. 
It is to the stimulus exerted by agricultural societiei 
through the medium of their exhibitions, that their in- 
fiuence in originating ini]:)rovcnient has been chiefly felt. 
These exhibitions are of quite modern date. The first 
in tlie country was held at Pittsfield, Berkshire county, 
Mass., in the Autumn of 1810. The society in this 
county was organized the following winter. The next 
exhibition was that of the Massachusetts Society, and 
took place at Brighton in 181G. The latter was the 
commencement of a series of exhibitions, which from 
the lilwral premiums offered by the Society, and the ex- 
tensive competiticm which was thus created, were pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country.* This Society 
was the first in America to institute plowing-matehcs and 
trials of plows, (the first having been held at Brighton 
in coimection with the annual exhibition of 1817,) which 
were the means of effecting some of the most important 
improvements the jdow has undergone. The Society 
imported various patterns of tTtc English and Scotch 
plows, which were here tested in competition with the 
(liff'rent kinds of American manufacture — a comi>arisoii 
which brought out the defects and excellencies of each, 
and suggested to our mechanics many useful ideas which 
they immediately carrieil into practice in the construc- 
tion of their implements. 

But this is not a solitary instance of the influence of 
agricultural societies in producing improvement; the 
same beneficial results have been ex])erieuced in most 
other departments of agriculture. The public exhibi- 
tions have brought t(»gether the various products of the 
farm, — the <liHerent spi'cii's and varieties of live stock, 
the grains, vegetables, fruits, butter and cheese, as well 
as implements, — and afforded the opportunity of making 
proper and useful eompari.sons. IVrfi^ction in all these 
things is only comiuirative, and the farmer and mecluinic 
can form no correct itlea of the real merits and value 
of their animals or articles, but by a critical comparison 
with otiiers which are deemed to pitssess excellence. 
The facilities which agricultural exhibitions have afford- 
ed in this respect have been very great, and they have 
in this way been the means of originating and dissemi- 
nating improvements, the value of which are beyond 
estiniation. 

In bestowing this commendaticm upon agricultural 
societies, we are not insensible to the fact that they Iiavo 
s(»metimes Im'cu mismanaged — that their organiz;ition 
and administrati<m arc always more or less imperfect — 
but thesi.' objections do not affect the main point, which 
is, that they arc capable of U'lng made most important 
aids in the cauncof improvement. 

♦ Among other c-uierpf^i'*^ which were early encourajred liy this 
Society, wa* the o|f ^f apff™'""* ^ ^^ ****" die iiitroJuctioii of 
tlie firi«i five rnin« a. ^n ewe^ of the Meruio breed. Tliis was the 
meous of maiiy Vj^.-^ •^tt»P*>»^^- 
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But the most potent euginc, probably, in the progress 
of agriculture, has been the Pjhess. This has not only 
been the grand focus for the collection and dissemination 
of light, but by bringing mind in contact with mind, and 
giving direction and stimulus to mental effort, it has 
elicited new light, and brought to view truths of the 
highest value. 

It is true, that publications on agriculture, of one de- 
scription, are not new j volumes were written on the sub- 
ject many years ago, and have been i.ssued wiih increas- 
ed fre;iuency down to the present tinu*. These have 
been highly useful as embodying the results of past ex- 
perience, and furnishing guides for general i)ractiee. 
Periodical publications devoted to agriculture, are, how- 
ever, of comparatively recent origin. Thirty years ago, 
there was only one in the United States, and it is but a 
few days since the enterprising founder of that one, (the 
late John S. Skinnku, Esq..) was laboring among us 
with unabated zeal. Scarcely twenty years have elni)sed 
since the effects of these publications became visible in 
the country; yet in the brief peri»)d of their existence, 
they have doubtless contributed much of the power l»y 
which the improvements which mark the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been accomplished. Ijesi«les disseminating 
knowledge previously aciiuired, it is the special oHice of 
periodicals to record new facts, as they are from time to I 
time developed J to suggest newi»leas,and to discuss iind | 
elucidate unsettled questions. They furnish a medium 
through which farmers have a mutual interchange of 
yiews on the various points of husbandry, and subjects 
therewith connected. This interchange awakens and 
sustains a general hiterest in agricultural atiUirs. It 
arouses the mind of the farmer, stimulates him to inves- 
tigate the principles of his calling, and to labor with 
greater energy. It has been well remarked in regard to 
these vehicles of communication, that '' they inform us 
of the progressofour art in various districts ; they refresh 
the memory ,brighten the intellect, and improve tlie mind j 
they are vast .«5tores of facts j from which many useful 
lessons may be learned by the stuflious farmer," They 
arc, as another writer observes, " what the political 
sheet is to the politician ; the commercial journals to the 
merchant — indispensible ; and that farmer who does with- 
out at least one of these publications, must soon lag 
behind his fellows, in all d«'sirable ini])n)vcments; must 
soon be behind the iutellijjjence of his age." 

These ^publications, by their circulation through all 
parts of the country, have nearly revoluti<uied the pub- 
lie mhid in regard to the relation in which agriculture 
stands to the other industrial iutrrests. Farmers have 
been led to see that their vocation is not a menial drud.cr*'- 
ry, but that the cultivalion of the earih is worthy to be 
dignilled as a .veience. Tliis elevation has infusid 
into the agricultural class, a s])irit of yndv. an<l satilac- 
tion, and given a strong impulse tothecausi' of improve. 
ment. So long as the rural pojuilation lookitl on them- 
selves as occupying an inferior social i»ositir)n, little ad- 
Tanee could be made in the '• improvement of the soil 
or the mind." The eradication of this error was, there- 
fore, the first and most essential step, and this was ef- 
fected by inducing farmers to read and observe, by which 
they acquire<l that knowledge which imparts iK>wcr and 
inspires confidence. 



l*he Wlieat Crop of New«T« 



Professor Johnston, after his return 1 
gave an address to the East- Berwickshire ] 
in which, among other remarkable exprei 
porteil to have said — ** You have all hean 
wheat of Genesee, where the laud is more 
any part of Great Britain ; audi learned 1 
are laying the land down to grass, bccau 
aflbrd to grow wheat." In the same rcp< 
dress, we find the following: ** In New Br 
mont, New-IIampsl»ire, Connecticut and ^ 
italicise] the growth of wheat hat almott 
now gradually receding westward." 

It is hardly to be exi)eeted, that a 1 
sjKMids but a few months in the country, t 
portnnities for observation are limited to a 
of the territory, will be able to obtain a 
minute knowledge in reference to its agric 
er resources j but an honest regard for truth 
ly prompt to the exercise of caution, in f 
of an important character. But making < 
for all the circumstances, these expressio 
scr Johnston are less calculated to excite 
those of a similar nature which have been 
of our own etumtrymen, whose position 
opinions more or less weight with the ]mblic 
Mapes, in the Working /'a r/«fr, asserts th: 
crop.s of New- York are less than half, p< 
they M'ere thirty years ago.'' Mr. Ski 
Ploic, Loom and .Unvilj regards this assert 
from '* very high authyrity,'' and adds i 
tion" of it, that the Hon. "WiLLorGHBT '. 
late address at Baltimore, stated that the 
'' the Genesee valley has fallen in producti 
ty-five to ten bushels i«er acre." 

Now we regard these assertions as enl 
rantablc, and notwithstanding the d'fficultv 
negative, we believe it can be shown that 
real foundation. "We think the history a 
wheat growing in this state, may be briefly 
lows: 

"When the country was first settled, and 
gin fertility of the soil remaim^d, good ci 
were generally obtained at little expense ; 
imi)erfect and exhausting tillage which w 
the yield gradually declined till within a ( 
few years. This retrograde tendency has 
by improved cultivation, and the average 
veral years, in the principal wheat growing 
been steadily increasing, and is now greate 
when the soil was first cultivated. 

We are confident that the testimony of 1 

w 

best acquainted with the subject, will supp 
and though we are not in po.ssession of si 
data as would be desirable, we can offer s 
which l)ears directly on the i>oint. 

At a discussion on the subject of wheat c 
took place at the rooms of the New- York S 
tural Society, in 1850, Lieut. Gov. Pai-i 
The wheat lands in the Genesee ralley, wl: 
duced about fifteen bushels of wheat per 
were plowed shallow — the farmers had not 
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ficient strength of team to plow deep; now they plow 
mnch deeper than formerly, and obtain from twenty-fivt 
ia thirty bushels per acre. In Livingston countyi thir^ 
tf-five bushels per acre, were obtained on some farms. 
ffisown wheat crops have sometimes been forty bushels 
per acre — ^bas raised thirty bushels per acre, on sixty 

acres. 

Mr. La WREKCE, of Yates county, said the wheat crops 
hx his neighborhood had been increased in yield by good 
cultivation. On his own farm, the yield, when he came 
into possession of it, was from twelve to fifteen bushels 
per acre. lie had brought it up to thirty bushels per 
acre— raised forty-four bushels jwr acre on sixteen acres, 
in 1846. The crops in Yates county were generally 

good. 

Kr. GowLES. of Onondaga county, said the oak and 
chestnut timbered land was generally considered best for 
wheat. Thirty years ago this kind of land was deemed 
good for nothing. It was formerly plowed about four 
inches deep, and did not produce well ; now it is plowed 
from seven to ten inches deep, and the crops are good, 
«nd the land is growing better. 

The same subject was alluded to at one of the agricul- 
tural discussions here during the past winter, and the 
fact that the average yield of wheat in this state was 
yearly increasing, was abundantly supported by the tes- 
timony of lion. Mr. Geddes of Onondaga county, Judgv 
HiLLEa of Rochester, Mr. Pardee and Mr. Stact, of 
Ontario county, and others. One of (Jie speakers allud- 
ed to the fact, that according to the ret urns of wheat and 
flour received at Buffalo, Oswego, and tidewater on the 
Hudson, in I8d0, there must have been an increase of 
production in this state, over 1819, equivalent to 150,- 
000 barrels of flour, and 1,900,000 bushels of wheat j and 
it was conceded by all, that after making reasonable al- 
lowance for the better seascm of 1850, over that of 1849, 
for the wheat crop, there would still remain a very great 
•mount for 1850, over any provious year. 

Another example in reference to the increase of the 
wheat crop, may be given in the county of Seneca, and 
this might, probably, Ikj taken as an index to other wheat 
pt)wing counties in the state, though tho increase may 
^^t in all cases, have been as great. According to the 
•totistical returns of the slate for 1845, the average yield 
of wheat in tlio county of Seneca, was fifteen bushels 
P^r acre.* In 1850, an agricultural survey of the coun- 
ty ^as made by Jonx Dklafikld, Ksq., now president 
o» the Xew-York State Agricultural Society. In his report 
or that survey, to be published in the Transactions^ the 
a^'eraj^^j yield of grain is wt <lown as follows: wheat 20. 
^^^^y 21, oats 38, rye 12, buckwheat 17, and Indian 
^rn 32 bushels per acre. 

*^*'<2 we have an average gain in the wheat crop, of 
^Wshcls p.?r acre, since 1845; and that this is not ex- 

"''^ ^'^^teil. is evident from Mr. Delafield's reniark.s — 
" It ' 

^** well known that the usual crops of a careful cul- 

»-*>r, arc usually over 25 bushels of wheat per acre, 
^- ^f barley, 45 of oats, 20 of rye, 20 of buckwheat, 
*^ ^>0of Indian corn." 

^ view of this testimony, we think there cannot bo a 
'***^ttoble doubt that the yield of the wheat crop of the 
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state of New- York is increasing, and that this increase 
is caused by the introduction of better modes of culture. 
By this result, also, we are encouraged to [icrsevere in 
thorough and systematic husbandry, confidently antici- 
pating still greater rewards for well-directed labor. 

'^Architecture of Conntry Houses." 

An elaborate and able review of Mr. Downino's late 
work on the " Architecture of Country Houses," kc, 
from the pen of N. II. Egglebton, appears in the New- 
Englander. After a general consideration of the subject 
of " Domestic Architecture," the writer proceeds to no- 
tice the work referred to in the following terms: 

" This leads us to the consideration of a volume, the 
title of which is at the head of this article, and which, 
with its kindred volumes from the same author, has 
marked an era in the bibliographic liistory of our coun- 
try. What further remarks we have to make in regard 
to the general subject, we shall throw into the f»)rm of 
a notice of this book. Mr. Downing has here given us a 
work which would much more appropriately appear as 
a volume of the * Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge' than that thin quarto of Robert Dale Owen, the 
chief value of which appears to be in its showing what 
book-makers can do with clean cut tyi>e and fine paper, 
and in giving, by means of its engravings, to tho.se who 
are not likely to visit the city of U'ashington, some idea 
of a structure which has arisen there as a monument to 
the generous liberality of a fore-gner. In the volume 
now before us, on the contrary, we have something of a 
dilferent sort, a book not to Xm laid away upon the shelves 
of public libraries, or to be distributed according to the 
judgment or caprice of a publishing or executive com- 
mittee, but to be had and studied by all, from Maine to 
Oregon, who are willing to pay a reasonable price for it. 
It is not either, as tnany ])erhaps would judge from its 
title, a book designed for the comparatively few who are 
about to engage in the work of building, but it is a book 
for the many, for all indeed, whether in city or country, 
who have a house to live in. It isanattem))t to set forth 
the architectural principles, and, to no small extent, the 
laws of tiste which are applicable to domestic life. 
Aside from its mere designs, which constitute by no 
means its chii.'f value, its principles and suggest ions are 
alike adapted to d<»)nestic life everywhere. The book 
is eminently a * contribution to knowledge,' a contribu- 
tion of just such knowledge as is wanted, ami the gene- 
ral communication of which to the minds of our wide 
Kfiread ]iopulation would acci»mplish an inestimable ser- 
vice. We thank the author for this, his most recent 
work, and accept it gratefully as another gitt to his 
c<mntrymen from one whom they liave reason to account 
a public iMMief actor. If he had lived in old Iconic and 
done as important a s-rrvice as he has done for us, tho 
Senate would have honored him with a vote, *' that he 
had deserved well of the liepublic." 

Mr. l)i»wning has sent forth his book bearing the very 
mod«'st title, •* Country Houses," and those who have 
not rnnde themselves acquainted with the volunie will be 
likely to gather from its name that it has to do chiefly, 
if not exclusivelv. with the abodes of cmr men* tarmers, 
and is occuined with suggestions in regard to the con- 
struction of l*:irm-lious(*s and barns, dairy-rooms and cat- 
tle stalls. TI is is far frcmi being the Ciise. Mr. Down- 
ing is one of thosi.? who accept the sjiying. " (j<m1 mailo 
the country and math* the town," and who consequ«'ntly 
regards the oiK*n tiehls. hi distinction from the narrow 
closes of the city, as the place f«»r true living, and where 
Domestic Architecture is to have the theater of her labors 
and the full realization of her blesst^l nccomplishmeritM. 
Accordingly, when our author treats of Country Hou- 
ses, he treats of all dwellings which have their location 
without the range of the inspwtors of streets and sew- 
ers. From the humblest liome of the cottager upon 
some scarcely known liill-side, to the baronial mansion 
that flanks the majestic Hudson, nor suffers by any want 
of keeping there, the book now under consideration hai 
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■omcthing appropriate to every site and to every Ftnic- 
turc pcrtainiiig to the dwelling-place of man. Nor is the 
author*8 attention confined to tlie mere architecture of 
these various edifices. Ben:inning witli the principles 
which should guide in the selection of a site, and embruc- 
Sug not only the general style of arcliiiecture, but the more 
particular arrangements, boih of the ground.s without, 
and the furniture within, his attention is directed to all 
that {K-Ttains to the material comforts of home. 

No one, indeed; who is conversant with the i>revions 
writings of the author would expect anything less than 
such a work as this from him. lie has made Kural 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening, or the j)roper 
disposal and embellishment of the surroundint!,s of home, 
his own peculiar province; and where he leads, the 
many may follow without hesitation. His book is nil 
the more valuable and trustworthy also, innsmnch as 
Mr. Downing is not a professional architi-ct nor a practi- 
cal builder, and so does not advertise his own wares or 
offer his services to the building publie for hire. He 
umply comes forward, at'ier much stu<ly and experience 
in reiriird to the subject of domestic life and dwelling, 
places, to present certain practical suggestions in reganl 
to it. Having no theory to advance, and no particular 
order of architecture to defend or glorii'y, he comes as 
the general adviser ol' his tVllow-nien in regard to that 
which intimately concerns their comfort. 

He begins his book with a i)refaee assigning " Three 
excellent rca.ions why my country-men shoubl have 
good houses." The lirst is, " Because a good house 
^and by this J mean a fitting, tasteful, and significant 
awelling) is a powerful means of civilization.'' The 
second is, *' Because the individual home has a great 
social value for a jwople." In assigning this reason, he 
makes the following declaration which is w<'ll worth con- 
Bidenition: "It is the solitude and fr<H'<lom of tin* 
family home in the country which constantly j)res«'rves 
the purity of the nation, and invigorates its intellect nal 
powers. The battle of life, carried on in cities, gives a 
sharper edge to the weapon of charact<*r, but ilstcmpir, 
is, for the most part, fl.xed amid those communings with 
nature and the family, where individuality takes its 
most natural and strongest development." The third 
reason offered is, *' Because there is a moral influence in 
in a country honu^ — when, among an educated, truthful 
and refined people, it is an echo of their character — 
which is more powerful than any mere oral teachings 
of virtue and morality." Our author ]»roceeds to re- 
mark farther, " That family, whose religion lies away 
from its threshold, will show but slender results from 
the best teachings, comi>aretl with another where the 
family hearth is made a central fioint of the i^eantiful 
and the Good. And much of that feverish unrest and 
want of balance bet w(?eii the desirt? and the fiillillnn'nt 
of life, is calmed and adjusted by tin.' i)ursuit of tastes 
which result in making a little world of the family home, 
where truthfulness, beauty and order have the largest 
dominion. The nuTc sentiment of home, with its thou- 
sand associations, has. like a strong aiiclmr. saved manv 
a man from shii»wreck in tin' stnnns of life. Tor this 
reason, the condilit)n of the familv Imme — in this conn- 
try where every man may have a home — sIhuiM be rai^Ml, 
till it shall symlHilizi' tlie Ix'st character ami ]>ursnits. 
and the dearest afrecti">ii*< ai:d enjoymiMitsof snijjjil life." 

Our readers will S'c fiom tlK-^e lilx-iiil extracts tVoiu 
a pn'face of but m<'d«".ale hi.glli. tin? drift and aim df 
the auth«)r without the neces>ity of further i-xjilanatinu 
on our part. Passing then at onci" to his subject. ^Ir. 
Downing enters npon an incpiiry into '"Tin real mean- 
ing of Architecture.'' In the pros«'cutiou (»f this, he 
discusses at some length the i)liilos«'i)hy nf the art. the 
relation which it has to beauty, utility and truth, and 
other i)oints which naturally arisi*. "Want of space ahnie 
induces us to refrain from givinjj our readers a specimen 
of' the author's tn;atment of this part of his subject. 

After this general disquisition, Mr. Dowiiing divides 
the various styles of houses of which he proposes to treat 
more si>ecif leal ly, into three; Cotages, Farm Ihuises, 
and Villas. He defines a cottage to Imj *'A dwelling of 
small bisse, intended for the occu]>ation of a family, ei- 
ther wholly managing the houscliold cares itself, or, at the 



most, with the a.ssistance of one or two servant 
pro])erly, therefore, he insists tliat tUe cottage 
ape the villa, but shall be kept within its just li 
that it shall express the sintple tastes and habit: 
limited means of the class by wlmm it is occupi 
disposition, not uncommon in our aspiring and 
countrymen, to go beyond their means in the 
ti<m of their dwellings, is here, as elsewhere th 
the volume before us, strongly and justly rebul 
deed, our author deserves no little credit for 
as he constantly does, to encourage even ta* 
travagancies. His i)rinciplc is: first count the c 
consider vour ability : tlien obtain as much a; 
of convenience or utility in your dwelling; t 
not till then, i)rocure whatsoever of beauty an< 
lishment is warranted by your means, and w 
harmony with your tastes. Every discrimina 
son will admit without hesitation, that tliisistl 
principle. No one has a right, on the plea of 
taste, or any other i)lea, to live beyond his mea; 
if our mechanics and tradesmen just beginning 
is termed, or any in moderate, that w, ordinar 
stances,, as to i)ecuniary ability, will consult M 
ing and those like him, they will find that vcr 
l>ecuniary resources are sufficient to secure a 
that will satisfy their neci-ssities and miuistei 
comfort, as no pa.<.teboard \-illa or gingerbread r 
could. "We cannot, of coursi*, enter upon the 
of parlicuiar designs in the work Wforc us. 
.should like <o point the industrious day>labo 
seeks Avith the setting sun his humble dwellii 
suburbs of some city, to the cottage plan, for 
on the 120th i)age of this book, and show him I 
hardly the additional exiK>nse of a dollar, a li 
taste would give him, with even l)is slender 
lions*' which for convenience, and simple beaui 
vie with anv that wealth could erect, and wlii< 
be as bright as the evening star of his daily lif 
to light him to the cheering and elevating comf 
true home. 

Our author very naturally has a chapter d< 
the consideration <if *' Materials and Modes of 
tion;" in which he insists uj)on the superior v 
propriety of the more solid materials in the eon 
<»f hou.ses <»f whatever class. Ami we can not 
that the time has come when our pcojile shov 
a more solid material tbr building purposes t 
have gi'uerally used hithert«). In a newly sett" 
trv, Axhere timber is act nail v in the wav of 
neces.^ary agricultural labor, it is to be expo 
the dwellings of a ]H'ople will be construct d 
material. But with us this neeessitv. as it mi 
be called, exists no longer, and it is well worth 
ing whether it is not best for us to give onr d> 
look f>f more substantial and enduring ci»mfoi 
use of a more substantial material in their cons 
The consideratiiju of pernnmence is no unimpo; 
ment in the true id<.»a of home. A true econi 
we think, would lead to the adopti(m of a m< 
material than wood for the walls of ourdwelliii 
wi! en n not enlarge u})on this point. 

Fi»ll(twing theauthor's remarks U])on cottage: 
a chai>tcr of '* Miscellaneous Details." which, t 
who isabont to undertake the work ofbuihling.1 
ever s«> humble a style, is worth more than tli 
the b<.(»k. Wl.at l^Ir. Downing has to say in ; 
the ether classes of dwellings — the farm-house 
villas — it \\\\] n(»t be important for us to ec 
leiifith afier the notice we have already tak< 
general scope. 

In his chapters on the furnishing of houses, 
be has (»pened a new subject to general coij.*ii 
Treatises upon furniture and its arrangement, 
been unconnnon on the other side of the Atlai 
.so far as we know, this is the first attempt to 
the matter in this eoiuitry. It is no nnimport 
ject, however, nor is a treatist* upon it undesei 
attention. On the contrary, we arc sure thati 
of our author's remarks wcmld be of service 1 
any house-keeper. As Mr. Downing has showr 
of slender means liow he may have a tastefnl 
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irchitectnrally eonaidered, so here he shows him that he 
San famish it properly and even attractively without any 
>uUay of money beyond his ability. T)ie book closes 
irith some extended remarks upon " Warming and 
Ventilating;" and we know not where to find the same 
]kmount of valuable information upon these subjects in an 
&quai space. The question of the beat mode of warm- 
ing dwellings is one which has great interest to the mass 
of our people. We may safely say in regard to our 
country as a whole, that, for at least six months of the 
year, we are under the necessity of resorting to artificial 
warmth, in order to make our dwellings comfortable. 
Of course, the question how this warmth shall be ob- 
tuned, is one of prime importance to every housekeep- 
er. Nor is it to most persons a question of less impor- 
tance, considered economically, than it is in its bearings 
upon comfort. But this question is not simply that of 
obtaining the greatest amount of heat at the smallest 
cost. Many have seemed to consider it so, and their mis- 
take has been a most injurious one. They have left out 
an element, and that a most important one, in the real 
question persented for solution. That question, a ques- 
tion set before us for solution by the Creator himself, 
is how to secure at the least cost the requisite warmth 
in consistency with the physiological laws of our being. 
Leaving out this latter part of the question, we have had 
men, making some pretensions even to a knowledge of 
the laws of natural philosophy, who have undertaken to 
warm human beings as they would bake biscuit in a tin 
OTcn, at a cost of only three cents worth of charcoal ! 
Mr tight stoves have been made, by which it is profess- 
ed that two sticks of wood will be almost as serviceable 
t» a quarter of a cord under the old arrangement of 
things. You have only to shut the damper after the fuel 
boDcc ignited, and have the windows carefully caulked 
•0 as to be air-tight too, and then you may sit and swell 
and toast, and grow delightfully brown, and all at the 
cost of only a few cents a day. Yes, and what is more, 
you may become air-tight yourself, also, getting bron- 
chitis, asthma, an unpleasant stagnation of the blood in 
the lungs, and divers other equally agreeable affections! 
No wonder that hydropathy and all the other ^a/A?e« are 
in demand, and that drug shops are multiplying. 

But seriously, we are beginning to find that we may 
^*&rm ourselves at the expense of health though at a 
uving of the pocket. Yet that saving is only for the 
present. Better far to pay a few dollars extra for fuel 
BOW than to be obliged to pay many extra dollars by- 
*Dd-by for doctors, nurses, plastera and pills. Those 
open fire-places and Franklin stoves of former days, with 
the bright shining faces and the family drawn up around 
't, were a source of comfort and of real social profit too, 
•hich we already have but in memory, and which our 
jhildren will know hardly otherwise than as a matter off 
"^ory. The open grate, however, is still left us, and 
^ furnace is now brought within the means of almost 
jjj- These, with a proper care, provide the requisite 
"^ without violating the laws of life ; but as for stoves, 
^ feel little disposed to thank more than one or two of 
"* the inventors of them. The fondness of our aged 
People for an open fire-place, where they can see the 
|he glowing coals and the leaping flame, is a most amia- 
We fondness, and we trust their sons will inherit it , and 
™^iJge it so long as any thing of our forests remains. 
At any rate, we hope they will abjure ovens and biscuit 
f*^'ng except in the kitchen. We commend Mr. Down- 
J5^8 concluding chapter as an admirable treatise upon 
^ whole subject of warming and ventilation, and hope 
that it will not be without profit to the public that he 
"*s written as he has. 

Our readers cannot fail to conclude, even from our dc- 
fJjtdrj' and imperfect notice of the book Ixjfore us, that 
It ia a valuable addition to the stock of reading, and pro- 
"^Mtes to do much for the social welfare of those who 
**)• come in contact with it. Mr. Downing has here 
*J|ned to show how much of genuine comfort can be had 
^Jtjiin the compass of a very humble dwelling, as to 
7^ *nd pretensions, such a dwelling as alone it is with- 
^the means of many to command. At the same time 
r^^as undertaken to set forth the principles of taste and 
*^^ which have their application to the most costly 



and elaborate structures. He has given advice suited to 
the circumstances and wants of almost all who are, or 
are likely to be, concerned with the important business 
of house building. And we feel bound to say that this 
advice is eminently sensible throughout. We are glad 
th^t such a man as Mr. Downing *has been moved to take 
the subject of architecture in hand and bring it before 
the public in its practical relation to human comfort. 
There is in all his writings a simplicity, a regard for 
sterling truth and honesty, a love of the beautiful in na- 
ture, an earnest desVe to promote the welfare of his fel- 
low men, which entitle him to the regard of all, and 
make him a valuable counsellor. The book which he 
has now given us, the professional builders will of course 
possess. It is also set forth with such beauty of i>aper. 
type, and illustrations, as make a proper ornament or 
the parlor table, and fit it to claim a place on any book- 
shelf. We would suggest whether a cheaper edition 
Xvould not get into the hands of a larger class of readers 
than the present one is likely to reach, and that class 
who most need and would be most benefited by its in- 
structions. Meanwhile, we will conclude by expressing 
the hope that when Mr. Downing returns from his vist 
to Europe, enriched as he will be by the observation of 
its architectural beauty, he will give us a volume upon 
the proper structure of school houses and churches, a 
class of buildings in which we are more defective if pos- 
sible than in our dwellings. 

— — — 

Catting and Ikying Tile Drains* 

ANA.LTTICA.L LaBOXATOKT, YaLK CoLLKGE, 1 

Neio-Naven^ Conn., March 20, IdJl. j 

Messks. Editors — The subject of laying tile drains, 
is one upon which I have written before, both for the 
Cultivator and other agricultural publications, but there 
are some reasons why it seems best to enter upon it 
again at the present time. After all that has been spo- 
ken and written by myself and others in favor of drain- 
ing, and of tiles, it is in my experience, still the fact, that 
a majority of the farmers in most districts are even yet 
unable ^o tell what a tile really is, much less to say what 
should be done with it in making a drain. In some quar- 
ters, however, enterprising men have introduced their 
manufacture, and as fa^t as their usefulness becomes 
known, the demand for them is increasing. I have re- 
ceived letters from numerous sources, inquiring as to the 
nature of tiles, where they are to be procured, how they 
were to be laid, &c., &c. 

In my " Elements of Scientific Agriculture," I have 
devoted part of a chapter to a description of the various 
kinds of tiles used, the modes of laying them, the tools 
em];»loyed, and the systems of arrangement best adapted 
to ditterent situations and classes of soil. Mr. Colman, 
in his '' European Agriculture," has also dwelt upon 
this subject somewhat at length. These books, howev- 
er, are not known to all« and do not, in themselves, fur- 
nish anything more than an outline of what may now be 
called the science of draining. I find that in practice^ 
various unforeseen difficulties arise, which are not provi. 
ded for in the books, and now propose to notice some 
[loints relative to the actual working details of drainage, 
without referring much to theory. In doing this, I am 
not unaware that I may possibly err in some of my prac- 
tical views, but as they have been mostly drawn from 
observations of real experience, they probably will not 
lead any one very far astray. Bye-and-bye, when time 
has shown the success or failure of their respective sys- 
tems, some of our practical drainers must give us the 
details of their management. While waiting for such 
developments, I will endeavor to answer a few of the l»- 
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quiries tlmt have been from time to time addressed to 
me. 

1 . The form of tile now preferred by the best foreign 
authorities, is the pipe, or simple cylinder, cut in lengths, 
and laid so as to join end to end. This form can be made 
cheaper than any other, being all in one piece ; for the 
flame reason it can be transported at smaller cost, and is 
less liable to breakage by handling. The common ob- 
jection on the part of those who liive never seen these 
tiles at work, is, that water will not find its way into 
fluch a close connected tube. I might reason upon this 
jiubject at length, but cannot now spare the space, and 
will simply assure all doubters, that the water does in 
flome way get in, and that they cannot, even by any pro- 
cess of packing stiff clay around the tiles, manage to ex- 
clude it. This has been proved over and over again, in 
practice, and is no longer a jwint for argument. 

2. A frequent subject of inquiry is, the nature of the 
tools proixer for cutting the narrow ditch required for 
tiles. One great saving in their use, is this reduced 
width of the drain. It is customary to rim one or two 
deep furrows with a heavy plow along the line of the 
drain, thus partially throwing out from eight to ten in- 
ches of the surface. The loose earth is then cleared 
away by a common spade, and the next ten or twelve in- 
ches taken out by a spade of the same shape, but nar- 
rower. Another spade still, six or seven inches wide at 
the top, but not more than two or three at the bottom, 
and quite long, takes out the lowest portion of the earth, 
leaving just about space for the tiles to lie, and for a 
man's foot to rest. A peculiar scoop-shaped hoe is fre- 
quently employed to finish the bottom of the drain 
smoothly, by cutting out small inequalities, and remov- 
ing loose earth, which cannot so conveniently be cleared 
away by a spade. In coarse, hard gravel, or where large 
Atones abound, such a perfectly formed ditch as I have 
described, cannot well be made. In these cases the cut 
must be more or less irregular, and in hard soils must 
bo much wider than is absolutely necessary to receive 
the tile. 

8. "When the ditch is completed, the tflcs are carefully 
laid on the bottom, end to end, care being taken that no 
wide vacancies occur, and that each piece is firmly in its 
place. In a very mellow and smooth soil, it is quite pos- 
Mble to cut the bottom so accurately to the size of tile 
employed, that the pieces can be laid and held in their 
places by the sides of the ditch. In the majority of ca- 
•es, however, this cannot be done, and it is best to wedge 
them in as compjictly as possible, by small stones plac- 
ed at proj)er intervals along their sides. If this pre- 
caution be not taken, they are liable to be disturbed 
when the earth is thrown in to fill up. The end of a 
single tile thrust an inch out of its place would probably 
cause the stoppage of a long line, so that this point must 
be carefully attended to. Many practical drainers re- 
commend laying a little piece of turf, grass side down, 
or a bunch of straw or shavings, over each joint, in order 
to prevent earth from sifting in. This, of course, is a 
aafeguard, but in ordinary circumstances it is an unne- 
cessary expenditure of labor. If the soil thrown back 
lias become entirely dry and iK)wdery, enough may i>os- 
•Iblj sift in to do some mischief; but if it, or at least the 
first few shovel Aills, be in an ordinary state of moisture, 



no such result need be apprehended, provided, 
that the joints are well made, and the line firmly, 
in its place. A point which is often neglected 
proix^r packing of the earth in filling. This iht 
ways be done with care, so as to avoid that ws! 
mud into the pipes, which would be likely to ooc 
soil above them were left loose and porous, 

4. If any curves are made in the drain, tlieyd 
of a gradual character. It would be better to 
remove even a large rock, than to make an abm 
in a long drain. It is easy to see that the tiles w< 
join closely together on a sharply curved line, i 
if cut to fit, the danger of 8topi)age would be gr 
ci'cased, owing to their greater liability to gel 
place. Such curves, too, retard very seriously 
of the current, and for this reason, the drain is ] 
ly to clear itself of many small obstacles which 
tain entrance. Where the fall is gentle, this cc 
tion becomes of especial consequence. It was 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, that tile drains m%ht 
to discharge water, where the fall was but one i 
mile. This, obviously, could only be done by t 
else of some engineering skill in IcveliDg, lie. 
the fall is one foot in a mile, the work is not 
although, even then, it must be very nicely d 
the channel very even. The greatest difficulty i 
tie fall, is found in gravelly and stony soils; it 
some ])atience to straighten and smooth the hot 
ditch in such a situation. 

5. Some persons have supposed that machine] 
abroad for laying the tiles. This I have never j 
am inclined to think that there is some mistake in 
ter, for I cannot see that any advantage won 
from the employment of machinery in such a 
good, careful man, when the ditch has been wel 
out and levclved, can lay the tiles and secure 
their places with great facility. Where the fall 
siderable, slight inequalities in the bed of the d 
consequent beiMls of the tiles, do not seem to 1 
ous. On the sides of hills, I have seen them I 
carelessly, precautions only being used to keep 
where the tiles met, in clo.ne contact. 

G. That as a general rule the drains should rni 
down the .slope, and in parallel lines, is now cc 
a fact Ix^yond all (luestion. Such drains disch 
water better than others, and dry the ground m 
pletely. At the foot of the .slope, they discliar 
main cross drain, made of large tiles, or in soi 
of flag stones. Where the slope is very long, 
commended to run a cross drain about half i 
the top. This is to prevent tlie liability to choli 
exists in very long drains of small diameter. 

7. A pipe of 14 inches inside diameter, is qu 
cient for the small drains, where they have no 
more than two hundred feet; for greater distam 
inch interior diameter would be prefl'rable. 
among us who commence draining with tiles, a 
spend more money than is necessary, by pnrcliasi 
sizes, under the impression that it is not safe t< 
smaller ones. If, however, any person will < 
how nmch water may be discharged in twenty-fo 
by a piiK) of one inch bore, it will be percefi 
but a few such pipes constantly runnio^ to the 
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[Mbcity, would make quite a brook. The three 
ich sizes commonly used, are in ordinary cases 
d to more than half of their capacity, 
ipprehended by some farmers, that the tiles 
n become choked, if laid in that mixture of 
lay which almost runs when saturated with 
bave never seen any precautious employed in 

and do not believe them to be necessary, 
elf almost instantaneously dries that part of 
1 with which it comes in immediate contact, 
extent that it will no longer run ; it becomes 
ledinm through which the surplus from the 
.ed portions filters clear into the drain, 
icksands, and bogs, where the bottom is very 
aiding, it lias sometimes been found best to 
ation of broad refuse plank or boards, upon 
ine of tiles is placed. The pieces being short 
are otherwise liable to sink unevenly, and 
rork out of place. Drains have been laid in 
th eight or ten feet of soft bog beneath them, 
orked well, at least for some years. 

the tiles that I Iiave seen in this country, 
en well baked, owing probably to inexperience 
ers. They should be burned hard, so as to 
itruck, and show a full red color. The soft 
1 ones are apt to crumble away in tlie soil, 
t stand at all when exposed to the action of 

lus answered briefly, most of the questions 
cen addressed to me by difierent individuals, 
5 happy to give any further explanations that 
sired, as far as I am able to furnish them. 
^ John P. Norton. 

Butter making* 

le and interesting report on the manufacture 
ras made last season to the Worcester Coun- 
Agricultural Society, by Jonv W. Lincoln, 
irst requisite laid down for the production 
itter, is good pastures — such as produce a 
lentiful herbage. White clover and the finer 
recoinnieiided, and it is iiiiporiant that there 
:er at all times accessible to the cows. 

<s are the second requisite. On this point it 

s believed to l)e a much greater difference in 
of eowH for the butter dairy, than has genc- 
iij)p<)se(L It is known that fumw cows yield- 
(juaiitity of milk — are of but little value for 
of butler. It appears bj' the certificates of 
for the premiums ollered by tliLs Society in 
ilch cows, that the weight of milk ie(iuired 
•ound of butter, varied from 17' lbs. to 30J 
.'se cows, at least in the estimation of their 
e considered extraordinary animals, as they 
I by them for premiums. The Chairman owns 
less than six (luartsof whose milk, one pound 
.IS obtained, and has had others, which were 
rood cows, the milk of which would not give 
butter to twelve quarts; and it is believed 
uautity is better than is obtaim'd from the 
he cows of this county. Every farmer should 
>f each of his cows separately, and if she is 
;o give rich milk^ she should be iold or ex- 



changed with one who. for other purposes, may deem 
quantity of milk of more importance than the quality 
of it. For the purpose of testing the quality of the 
milk, a lactometer is a convenient and not an expensive 
instrument. GkxKl milkers, both as regards quantity 
and quality, are frequently met with, and their valuable 
properties, it may reasonably be expected, will be 
transmitted to their descendants,* calves f^om such 
mothers should never pass into the hands of the butch- 
ers. The quantity and quality of milk may be greatlj 
improved by attention to the feeding of the cow; she is 
the machine in which the milk is manufactured, and those 
who wish an abundant supply of that, which is good, 
must see that the animal has a liberal supply of suitable 
materials from which to make it." 

In regard to churns, it is mentioned that there is much 
difference in the quantity of butter which is produced 
by the various kinds, from the same quantity of 
cream. The results of some comparative trials with 
Galt^s and Robbins' churns, are given, in which the 
former appeared to have considerably the advantage 
in this respect. A chum called *' R. W. Davit* 
patent self-adjusting churn," is highly recommended. 
It is said to churn, gather, and work the butter without 
its being taken from the churn and without being touched 
by the hands. As a churn, it is said not to be inferior 
to any of the rotary churns, and being able to work the 
butter, it is thought to have a great advantage over all 
others known to the author of the report. The price i« 
said to be $4,50 to $6,50, in proportion to size. They 
are made by Fairbanks k Stone, Westboro, Mass. 

Ftapidity of Churning is discouraged, as tending to 
produce an inferior quality of butter. On this point re- 
ference is made to Prof. Norton's Elements of Scientu 
fie Agriculture^ as follows: 

" Several churns have been exhibited lately, which 
will make butter in from three to ten minutes, and these 
are s])oken of as important improvements. The most 
caref\illy conducted trials on this point, have shown that 
as the time was ihortened, the butter grew poorer in 
quality, and this is consistent with reason. Such violent 
agitation as is effected in these churns, separates the 
butter, it is true, but the globules are not thoroughly 
deprived of the casein which covers them in the milk; 
there is consequently much cheesy matter mingled with 
the butter, which is ordinarily soft and pale, and doef 
not keep well. Until the advocates of very sliort time 
in churning, can show that the butter made by their 
churns is efpial in quality to that produced in the ordi- 
nary time, farmers had better beware how they change 
their method, lest the qimlity <tf their butter, and con- 
sequently the reputation of their dairy , be injured." 

Ji brakey similar to those which were described in the 
Cultivator for 1840, pp. 187, 240, is recommended for 
working butter, instead of the hands. A wooden table 
is thought preferable to marble, to work the butter on. 

The mode of nuinufacture practiced by Charles E. 
Miles, whose butter was pronouced of very superior 
quality, is in substance as follows: The cream is not al- 
lowed to change by standing, bcfttre it is churned. 
Crowell's Cylinder Thermometer Churn is used. After 
the churning is well done, the buttermilk is drawn from 
the churn, and cold water put therein, and the butter tho- 
roughly dashed to extract the buttermilk. [It is proper 
to remark, that the chairman of the committee who 
made the report, objects to the use of water for this pur- 
pose, as " wholly unnecessary, and prejudicial to the 
butter."] The butter is then seasoned with with salt — 
about ao oonce of salt to a pound of butter; it is then 
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thorouglily worked upon a bnttcr table, by the aid of a 
brake — not allowing the hand to come in contact with 
the batter. By the use of butter-paddles, it is then 
moulded into pound lumps, and fitted for the market. 

Good »alt is regarded as of mucli importance. It va- 
ries much in strength, and none but that which has been 
proved to be good, should be used. 

Vessels for keeping. Stone pots are recommended for 
ibis purpose, in preference to wood. If wood firkins 
are used, they should be made in the most thorougli 
manner, and be thoroughly soaked in strong brine before 
the butter is put into them. 

jS good milk- cellar is thought of great importance. 

'* It should be cool, having windows to allow a free 
circulation of air. To prevent the admission of the ruys 
ef the sun by the windows, and thereby render tempora- 
ture in the cellar less cool, it would be well to have 
blinds secured with hinges to the building at the upper 
side of the blind, that it may be turned up against the 
building and buttoned there' when not in use, and when 
wanted let down to a horizontal position, where it will 
be retained by resting on stakes at its extreme corner, 
in which situation it will screen the cellar, and at the 
same time allow a free circulation of air. The milk ves- 
•els should not be allowed to stand on the bottom of the 
oellar, but should be placed on shelves suspended from 
the top in such manner that the milk may have the bi^ne- 
flt of the pure air. Care should be taken that no milk 
be spilt, or any thing allowed to be therein that may 
proauce any unpleasant smell, which will be sure to taint 
the milk and thereby injure the butter.'' 

Lastly, a good dairy-woman is considered of more im- 
portance than all. 

"On her skill and good management frequently de- 
pends the question whether the farmer is to obtain the 
highest market price, or a sum insufficient to pay for the 
labor bestowed in making the butter. The most per. 
feet cleanliness must be observed in all the stages 
of its manufacture. The pan and pails, should be fre- 
quently washed, scalded, and sunnedy^and all the uten- 
sils kept perfectly sweet." 

«•< 

Skim-Milk— Batter flrom IG Cows. 

Edito&s Cultivator — In estimating the value of the 
productions of a butter dairy, the buttermilk and skim- 
med milk are items of much importance. But few dai- 
rymen, perhaps, have much knowledge, or even very 
definite ideas, of the actual value of these articles, as 
they arc generally mixed with other food before they are 
given to hogs and calves. From my manner of feed- 
ing my skimmed milk during the past season, I have been 
able to make a very correct estimate of its value. I 
milked sixteen cows. When I commenced feeding sour 

milk last spring, I had one hog worth, $1 00 

I then bought a pig for, 2 00 

June 1st, bought two pigs at $1 .12^ 2 25 

June 1st, bought one hog, C 00 

I fed these hogs in the fall 16 bushels ears of 
corn ground with cob, worth 25 cent per bushel, 4 00 

$18 25 
which was all the grain they had of any kind. 

The hogs were confined to the pen all summer, 
consequently there was no expense for pasture. 
When btitchered, they weigljed 1,300 lbs. at 5c. 
per pound, .' $65 00 

I also raised nine calves, entirely on skimmed 



milk and butter-milk, which were werth $4jOB 
each, when weaned, at about four months old,. M tt 

$101 or 

Deduct value of hogp, and grain fed, 18 K 

Value ef sour milk from 16>cows,. ^ 82 7» 

The value of the sour milk from eacb oow it wUl 1» 

seen is a little over $5.00. 

The 10 cows made during the same wason 3,200 flu 

of butter — two hundred pounds each — which ihowtlhit 

suiiiclent milk to make one hundred pounds of bnttcTi 

is worth $2.50, after the butter is all taken out. Su- 

MAM L. Wattles. Sidntt^ Center , Delaware eosaif, 

N. r., March 6, 1851. 

•%• 

Large Yields of Butter. 

The Windsor (Vt.) Jiourna/ gives some remarkiUs 
yields of butter, as follows: Daxiiel Ritte&, of Weitos, 
made and sold the past season, 479 1 lbs. of butter finm 
two cows, in addition to what was used by his ftmHyrf 
two persons. This is within a fraction of 240 lbs. fam 
each cow. Joun Camkroh, of Rygate, made ftonfie 
cows, 1090 lbs. butter, and over 200 lbs. cbeese, or, ei* 
elusive of cheese, 218 lbs. butter from eadicow. Joss 
6. Clark, of Tunbridge, states that he made, last ■•- 
son, from one cow, '' besides using cream and milk Ar 
a family of six persons," 255^ lbs. butter. 

Cure of Wens in Cattle. 

In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Tonn, in our Hard 
number, resiiecting the cure of wens, we have receird 
several letters. 

J. CuMMiNGs, Iluntington, Ct., describes three klab 
of wens. The first he calls a '' bone wen/^and thinkf 
it always appears on the jaw. He says—" jt will som^ 
times eat holes through the jaw in fonr months; bntsMJ 
remain a year or more before doing much ii\}ury. Tbeit 
is no cure for this wen. There is no better way tbaot* 
begin to feed the animal as high as it will bear as sson is 
the wen makes its appearance, and let the butcher tikff 
the animal as soon as it is fat enough." The *' flesh wn,** 
he says is easily cured. He directs that H be cat oa& 
when it has reached the size of a hen's egg. Thift kis* ^ 
never adheres to the bone. He states that be hastakcX* 
out six at a time from an ox five years old — ^the IsigH^ 
the size of a goose's egg. The third which he descrite*^ 
forms near the bone, but never breaks of itself, owio^P 
to the thickness of the flesh and skin over it. Hediit^^ 
that it be opened on the lower side, so that the iDStt»^ 
may readily discharge from it. He says he has kaoff^ 
this kind to discharge for a month — the matter bsvh^ 
the appearance of a rotten egg, and veryoflbnstTetoth^ 
smell . It is recommended to rub tar round the opeiW' 
in warm weather, to keep off flies. 

H. Collins, of Berkshire, Tioga county, writet-^'I** 
reference to wens on jaws of cattle, I will bastrd tb* 
assertion that there is seldom, if ever, a csre eM^* 
The cause, I think, in all such cases. Is a braise fl> ^^ 
jaw, or defective teeth, ulcerating tbe Jaw-booi •■* 
creating the tumor called wen. I otme to thbciMR^ 
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Mrs agO| from slaugfatering cattle effected in this 
rom ezamining the moutha of those and others I 
aown, I am confident tliat in eyery case like the 
icribed by Mr. Todd, there was defective teeth 
the tumor. To extract the defective teeth, 
he tumor is first discovered, may. perhaps, effect 

yet I think it doubtful." 

*•• 

Care for Scratches in Horses* 



bscriber in Virginia sends us the following recipe, 
cacy of which he says he has proved: 

copperas, > pulverized 
blue vitrol, J P^i^erizca. 

kts good vinegar, 

it spirits of turpentine. 

thoroughly in a bottle, and it is fit for use. Ap- 

vith a swab. 

0^* 

Foot-rot in Sheep. 

e are various modes of treating this disease, but 
w of none more simple and effectual than an ap- 
m of blue vitrol. R. H£aRicK, of Essex, Vt., 
cs his mode of treatment in the Boston Cultiva- 
follows: 

r one hundred sheep, from 2 to 2^ lbs. oil of 
1 lb. blue vitriol, pulverized, 1 lb. burnt alum, 
2d in four quarts of soft water. But the main 
I yet to come. The hoof must be cleaned and 
cut to the bottom of the sore, but be careful not 
r blood, for that will prevent seeing the diseased 
Clean and pare till the hoof is white all over; 
p it into the above preparation. Repeat the paring 
iping once in ten or twelve days, till all are sound, 
to five times will ordinarily effect a cure. The 
b is much more easily cured in cold than in warm 



r. 
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Lime for the Carcnlio. 



1 having been said in favor of lime as a remedy 
cnrculio, and as the time is approaching for its 
assault on young fruit, the knowledge of past ex- 
Qts becomes desirable. A near neighbor, — who 
tinguished fruit raiser, — tried lime in nearly all 
ible ways last year, and with the following results, 
irines, plums, and apricots, were thoroughly 
d with thin lime wash ; and as each successive 
1 heavy dew carried it off from the smooth sur- 
the young fruit, it was re-applied as often as ne- 
Spccial attention was given to the nectarines, 
or six years of blossoming bad yielded no cropj 
be still more secure against this, the lime was ap- 
arefully with a brush to each young nectarine, 
three days in the aggregate were spent in this 
nd the result was, that the full number of six 
specimens of the nectarine were saved from de- 
•n out of the whole orchard. But on further in- 
api>eared that these six all grew on a tree under 
. young calf was kept confined during the season 
ation ; and to whose presence, chtefiy, these spe- 
owed their escape. 



The lime was believed to have a repelling inflaencei 
and some hopes were at first entertained of its efificacy; 
but it was soon discovered that the coating was disregard- 
ed, and the eggs were thrust through it into the green 
pulp. The whole trees with their entire crop of leaves 
whitened with lime, did not present a very ornamental 
appearance. 

The application of lime appears to have been else- 
where in some cases quite successful — it becomes a sub- 
ject for inquiry whether any collateral influences assisted 
it ; whether the favorable result was not owing to some- 
thing else, and was erroneously ascribed to the lime. 

Protecting Ilalf-Hardy Plants. 

[Extcoct of a letter from David Thomas, dated 3 mo. 1, 1851.] 

Evergreens are believed to afford a better protection 
to half-hardy plants than dry vegetable matter; and 
when thickly applied to shrubs and young trees, and 
banded, succeed remarkably well. But in this climate 
it is dangerous to remove the covering much before the 
close of the 4th month. Unless the plants be making 
vigorous and etiolated shoots, (as the Greville rose is 
apt to do) it will be better to let every thing remain till 
the danger from even severe white frost is over and past. 

A fine young tree of the Pride of India (Melia aze- 
darach) 4 or 5 feet high, I once thoroughly and thickly 
encased with hemlock boughs ; and though I have now 
no hope that a plant so decidedly southern will ever en- 
dure our winters without the most ample protection, 
yet when I removed the bandages early in spring, there 
were no traces of damage from the cold. A warm spell 
about the middle of 4th month however, which tempted 
me to trust it, was succeeded by severe weather, and it 
perished. The sun had been allowed to shine on its frozen 
limbs, and the rough winds to chafe them. I have never 
repeated the experiment. 

For low evergreen plants, such as the Auricula or 
Primrose, a cabbage leaf answers completely ; and noth- 
ing can be more conveniently procured. • • • • 

When walking in the garden after the snow went off, 
I was pleased to observe how slight a covering was suf- 
ficient to protect half-hardy shrubs. Late in autumn, 
I had laid the Chromatella, Souvenir de Malmaison, and 
Solfatare flat on the ground, covering them but slightly, 
yet snfiSciently to prevent their radiating heat to the open 
sky; and there they repose, uninjured by more than 80^ 
of frost. Without this intervention, as a correspondent 
remarked to me in a letter, " they would have died 

half a dozen deaths. '' 

»«« 

Utility of the Cultivation of Flowen. 

The chaplain of the Utica Asylum for the Insane, 
writes, " The Institution with which I am connected Is 
flourishing. It is mournful to see so many persons bereft, 
in different degrees, of reason ; and the more especially 
when we consider that very few of them have become so 
by the soverign providence of God; and that in the large 
proportion of cases, it is traceable to early misgovem- 
ment, intemperance, prodigality, mortified ambition, &c. 
Let us feel the importance of cultivating temperance, 
self-government, intellectual and moral sources of en- 
joyment, and above all the affections of religion, — as the 
greatest sources of happiness to our children and to all. 
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It should not be forgotten that the love of Aome, the cuU 
tivation of Fruits and Flowertf and all those employ- 
ments which enliven and bless home, were intended by 
God to contribute to mental equanimity." 

Trellis for Grapes* 

One of the cheapest and most durable structures for 
this purpose, is described in a late number of the Wes- 
tern Horticultural Review. Substantial and durable 
posts are set in the ground fifty feet apart, those at the 
ends being planted deeply and firmly. Through these, 
half-inch holes are bored at twenty, forty, and sixty in- 
ches from the ground, and good annealed No. 8 or 9 
wire passed through. It is fastened at the outer-posts 
by driving into the hole from the outside, a pin of hard 
wood, around which the wire is wound close to the post, 
which prevents it from drawing through. Intermediate 
supports, if wanted, are made by driving stakes having 
notches cut obliquely downwards with a saw for each 
wire, and fastening with a nail. One or two additional 
wires in height would be preferred by most cultivators. 
A coat of white paint on the wires, would remove the 
objection sometimes made to them, — that of becoming 
too much heated in the sun. 

1%» 



Protection of Grape-vines from Rose Bugs* 

Eds. Cultivator — After many trials, I think I have 
discovered a very easy, cheapj and effectual method of 
protecting grapes from the ravages of the Rose bug. 
The history of the discovery is as follows: Being situated 
in East Haddam, Connecticut j where we have steamboat 
navigation, and facilities for transportation to almost 
every part of the country, I concluded to commence the 
cultivation of Isabella Grape-vines, for market. When 
I first began my grape nursery, I was surprised to find 
that the Rose bugs^ which were so destructive elsewhere, 
did not meddle with my vines in the nursery ^ but at 
first I supposed that it was because the vines were in a 
new place, where the bugs did not happen to find them. 
The like happened from year to year, till I began to 
think that it was because these vines lay on the ground, 
that the rose bugs did not meddle with them. To de- 
termine this point; I laid some branches of my larger 
vines on the ground, and had the satisfaction of finding 
that the buds^ blossoms ami fruit j which were formed 
within a few inches of the ground, were never molested 
by the rose bug. I then concluded, that I had made a 
desirable discovery, and I requested a number of my 
friends to try it, and their success has corresjionded very 
exactly with my own. So that for the last two or three 
years, when the rose bugs have been very abundant, my 
friends and myself, have been uniformly successful in 
preserving from their ravages all the grapes which grew 
on those vines, which we laid on the ground, before they 
leaved out. The rose bugs never disturb the grapes 
after they begin to have a sour taste. This taste they 
generally acquire, as soon as they attain the size of large 
shot. At this period of their growth the grape-vines 
should be set up on a trellis, the side of a building, or a 
fence or tied to stakes, or put into other situations which 
will allow them plenty of both air and sunshine ; for the 
grapes which continue to be on the ground, do not grow 



and ripen as well as those which ue set up. The ilam 
should be laid down before tbcy leave oat in the qni^. 

By this method of proceeding, I should think thit I 
I last year obtained more (Vnit, fVom one of my gii|» 
vines, than the whole amount which I had obtained ftoa 
that vine, by every other method which I had triedvitk 
it, in 20 years before. By this method of proceed!^ 
my Isabella grape-vines, have several times, been lo 
much overloaded with fhiit, that it became neoeiauy to 
lighten their load considerably, in order topreTeattfae 
whole from blasting. And here let me say totbelomB 
of good grapes, that when the fruit on a Tine, wbiekli 
heavily laden with fruit, begins to turn brown, sod i^ 
pears to be sunburnt, both the good of the vine, and (he 
value of the crop, require that the vine should be SB- 
loaded of a part of its burden. 

In setting up the vines which have been laid on flM 
ground, it is highly important, that they should be put 
up in such a manner that the same sides of the letiMy 
which grew next the sun, while the vine lay on the 
ground, should be placed next the snn when the vise fa 
set up again, otherwise the health and vigor of the vine 
will be so much injured, that the growth of the fruit iriD 
be checked. 

If the vine is to be set again in a perptniic^ar poi- 
t ure , the spreading branches of some tree, may he ent off, 
before they leave out, and the vine may be laid on these 
leafless branches and tied to them, or a moveable treUh 
may be laid on the ground . either west, north, or estt, bd 
not south; from the roots of the vine. The vinemtybe 
be laid on this trellis, and tied to it, and at the proper 
time, the vine with the trellis, or the branches of tbe 
tree, may be set up, with much less injury to thebitod- 
es and leaves of the vine, than if the vine was brongjil 
up alone. And if the vine is laid down west, or nortk, 
or east tVom its roots, there will be much less difllcnltf, 
in placing the leaves, in a proper position, than if the 
vine was laid down south of its roots. The sooner itis 
set up after the grapes are large enough to besafeaciiiit 
the ros(; bugs, the less will the vine be ii^jurcdby moring. 

But where there is room, and where it is advisable to 
place the vine in a. horizontal y instead of a perpeodicshr 
position, poles or rails of a sufficient length, to gilt 
suitable eximnsion to its branches, may be laid ontbt 
ground, and across the trunk of the main branch of tht 
vine, at the distance of perhaps three feet from eadi 
other, and beginning perhaps four feet from theiBliB 
root, then the vine may be laid down on the poleier 
rails, with the branches extended, in sueh a manner 10 
to give plenty of room for the air and sunshine. AoA 
when the proper time arrives to set np the vinei, tb9 
ends of the poles, or rails, may bo laid up on to crotA* 
es, or posts, three or four feet high, and the thing isdMit 
at once. 

I shall not attempt at this time, to tell the retsonvby 

the roso bugs will not eat the grapes which lie ostbtf 

ground, but a number of years' experience, has uniflstf' 

ly shown that they will not do it. AbaM. Hou. ^^ 

Hoddanif Conn., Feb., 1851. 

*>* 

noRTicuLTuiiAL Pbizes. — ^Tho Boston Horticnttoffl 
Society, always first in liberality, means and eaUipM 
awarded the past year, $C60ibr flowers, plwjtlb ti^i 
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I68S for IVuits; $142 for Tegetables; and $155 for gar- 

fai and groimdfl. The same society has offered for 

1861, the following sums in prizes: For fruits, $500; for 

plants, flowers, &c., $700; for vegetables, $250; pros- 

peciiTe prizes for new varieties^ $750. 

•♦• 

The Cnrciilio. 



In answer to repeated inquiries, now that the curculio 
k tbont to visit us, we shall briefly give the mode of dc- 
rtroying this insect, by jarring down on white sheets, ac- 
cording to the best improvements which have been 
nude. 

Firitf with regard to the mode of beating the tree, — 

If the bark of the trunk or branches is struck, it soon 
sepsratcs from the wood and makes a bad wound ; and 
if the mallet iswrapix'd in cloth, or cushioned, the blows 
become much less effective, and only a part of the insects 
are felled. Besides, even a cushioned mallet will after 
a while injure the bark. This diflSculty may bo avoided 
faitwo ways,— either by sawing off a small branch. Icav- 
bg a short stump to thump against ; or by forming a con- 
cave block so as to fit the trunk, and striking against 
thij block, — the force of the blows ou the bark becoming 
10 softened as not to bruise the bark, in the same way 
tbat a liammer does not injure the knees when a lap 
stone is interposed. 

Secomf/y, with regard to the easiest way to catch and 
Ml the falling insects. If white sheets simply are spread 
^wdcr the tree, either several persons are needed to 
**"y and spread them, or much time is consumed by a 
*«le individual. The work is made expeditious by 
■•retching each sheet on light wooden fVamcs. two sepa- 
rate ftumcs being attached to each sheet, so that it may 
be folded or doubled together like the leaves of a news- 
P*!*''! or the covers of a book. The great advantages 
'^f this arrangement are,— one operator may walk singly 
througli the orchard, with two such folding-sheets In his 
'*"'^j and extend these in a moment without assistance, 
"wer each tree ; and after jarring down the curculios, 
'''*^^ of being compelled to search over the white sur- 
^ 'or them, and to crush them singly between thumb 
®^ger, the sheets are folded so as to throw insects, 
jnct txred fruit and all, into a pail of hot water. A few 
^^^is are thus sufficient to go over a hirgc fruit gar- 

D. 

^ 1 the efficacy of this mode, it is scarcely ncccssa- 
^ repeat here that it depends almost wholly on being 
'^^txiitingly applied at least once a day, from the mo- 
■^^ th(; young fruit begins to set, when not so large as 
*^^, till no more curculios can be found, or for several 
^*^». In one experiment, 18 of these insects were 
°^\u from a small plum tree at the first trial, yet by 
^^^lar daily attention, a good crop was secured on this 
^^11 as on many other trees, which for previous years 
•* never ripened one. Combined with the practice of 
'^^Qnlng pigs or poultry, this remedy can scarcely fail 

^ne most unfavorable localities or in the most destruc- 

^ years. 

• %* 

?»iE WoRKixo Farmer. — The third volume of this 
plication was commenced on the first of March, under 
!j charge of A. Lonoett as publisher, and Prof. J. J. 
A^g3 as editor. We presume the work will continue 
•^Pport tlie character it has so well maintained since its 
^mencement. It is issued montlily at one dollar 
^^ar, in advance. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Flower Gardee ; or Breck's Book of Flowers ; 
in which are described all the various hardy herbaceous 
perennials, annuals, shrubby plants, and evergreen trees, 
desirable for ornamental purposes, with directions for 
their cultivation, by Joseph Beeck. Boston: Joun 

P. JEWEfT & Co. 

In this book, Mr. Breck has supplied a want long felt 
by a portion of the American public, while at the same 
time, the information which the work dispenses, is cal- 
culated to remove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
cultivation of flowers in this country. The author is 
well known as a successful horticulturist and florist, and 
his practical writings, as editor of the New England 
Farmer and the Horticultural Register, may be taken 
as showing the general character of the work before us. 
Its object is the ''diffusion of general knowledge and 
practical information in relation to the floral kingdom, 
particularly for hardy trees, shrubs and plants, desirable 
for the embellishment of the flower-garden and pleasure 
ground." It is a handsome volume of upwards of 300 
pages 12mo., printed in good style, and w^e presume 
will meet with an extensive sale. 

The Gardener's Text-Book : containing practical 
directions upon the formation and management of the 
Kitchen Garden, and for the culture and domestic use 
of its Vegetables, Fruits and Medicinal Herbs, by Peter 
Adam Scuenck. Boston: John P. Jewett k Co. 

This is a manual of gardening by a writer who appears 
to speak from liis own experience. So far as we have 
examined, his directions are clear, comprehensive, and 
safe. It will be found a valuable aid to the kitchen 
gardener, furnishing many useful id(^as and suggestions 
in regard to the proper composition of the soil, and the 
treatment required by the different articles which he 
may wish to cultivate. 

Cattle, by ^V. Youatt and TV. C. L. Martin, being 
a Treatise on the Breeds, Management , and Diseases, 
comprising a full history of the various races; origin, 
breeding, and merits; their capacity for beef and milk; 
the nature and treatment of their disea.ses; the whole 
forming a comple guide for the Farmer, the Amateur, 
and Veterinary Surgeon, with 100 illustrations. Edited 
by A. Stevens. New- York: C. M. Saxton. 

Youatt's work on Cattle is one of established merit, 
and Martin\s, published at a later period, Is also of high 
character and value ; but it strikes us as a great objec- 
tion to the work wh<»se title Is given above, that there is 
no rule by which the reader can know what portions be- 
long to the rcp])ective English authors, or what altera- 
tions or additions have been made by the American edi- 
tor. There are, however, some additions wliich are ack- 
nowledged — of these we shall take occasion to speak here, 
after. The work is "got up" in very handsome style. 

" The Soil of the South." — "We have received two 
numbers of a monthly journal with this title, published 
at Columbus, Georgia. It is edited by Cbas. A. Pea- 
BODT, Esq., and Col. James M. Cdavbers. It ap]>ears 
to be conducted with good judgment, and will, we trust, 
be tlie means of dispensing much valuable information 
in regard to agriculture. The terms are one dollar a 
year, hi advance. 
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:din8 and MaiHtB«ineiit of the. Rnbtiit. 

onipsllc rabbil, in all its varitlics, has alivnys 
1 still is, a great favorite in many parts of the 

Hand, it is iired with reference to color, only, 
Mt bo a puru wliitc, willi durk enrs, feet, legs, 
this din tributioti has a singular clToct, but, with 
I pretty little creature. Tliu Fruncii, breed a 
By animal, of great apparent siie, but deficient 
and brcailtli, ami of course, ivatiting in cousti- 
.0 attention is paid (o color, ami itn uiarkiug is 
■ accident, Tlie TTbite Angula, wiiU \i» bcaiiti- 
fur and red eyes, ia also a great favorite in 

Etand, the rabbit formerly bcld lljc rank uf 
ock!" and thouainda of acres were exclusively 
M its production; GLinlliua were Bupported, and 
xs, and taxes were paid from its iticrcasu and 
ID " gray-iltint" went to the hatter, the " tii- 
" were sliip]>ed to China, azid were drciocd as 
ite the flesh was a favorite dibh at home. This 
ioiirsc pursued in Yorkshiru, Liiieoluslilrc, uud 
ler counties, with tlicir light saudy soils, before 

general introduction of rout culture, and Ibe 
Df crops, ffl\o an increoted value to such laiid. 
:n, hojTovor, I remember visiting ft farm of Lord 
I, in Surrey, containing about l,100itcrcs. It 
le occupation of an eminent Qtick-mBster and 
riat, who kept some haodrods of hutched rab- 
lic sake of their manure, whiuli he ajiplied tn 
p crop; added to lliis, their skins and eureasws 
:e an Ilcni o( prolil, nothwilhslaniltng the care 
required an old man and boy, with a donkey 
The food used ivas chiefly brewer's grains, 
ivaste, bran and hay, with cluver and routs, 
)f keep not exceeding two [icucc a week. The 
stood under a long slied, open on all sides, for 
cr convcniencti of cleaning and A:edlng. I was 

the manure was much valued by the luarket- 
1 round London, who readily paid 2s. 6d, a 

the rabbitrles. These rabbitrles are very nu- 
a all the towns and cities of England, and form 
of amuseiUGiit or profit to all classes, I>om the 
irtune to the day-laborer. Koris It unfrequeiit 



tliailtiis latter produces a rabbit from an old tos-dwl, 
or dry-goods box, that wins the prlta fromitico 
tor of the mahogany hutch or ornamental rabbitr;; it 
the feeling on such occasions ceMainly is — "studtwti 
fair- play, and let tlic best win." 

Clubs and societies abound for the breeding and uht 
bition of the " Fnney-Lops," now tbe favorite nbM il 
England, and originally Imported from l[idipatf> 
Uucli pains have been taken, and much money spell, H 
bring them to their present perfection in form, colwirf | 
sizci all which are minntoly attended to, and not ml 
easily combined in any one animal, and hence they Ana 
an adiiiirable test of skill on the part of the breeder. 

Fur instance, a rabbit to come out a winner, mom rf 
tlioso exhibitions, must possess all the points of >pii» 
try In common with the larger animals of the impront 
breeds; sucb as, a small clean head, wide and full dnnl' 
ers, broad and deep cheat, a wide back, large IoIb, M 
quarters and fine hone. 

Some of us, I suspect, And it no easy matter topi 
even thus far In the catalogue of excellencies; bnttofl 
these essentials are to be added the more msFtntuu'i 
and perliapsthe mure difficult points, of beauty and Afr 
cy, as laid down by the various societies; embradngirt 
only furm but color, — hut the particular dispodtlon ul 
forms of cfilur. 

A. pi'ixc rabbit, then, must possess, bcudei the bcM 
lucutioned properties, a full, rouad, clear eye, u tK 
(colored as the body,) long and broad, of asolldeliiiH 
texture, drupplngalikc and nearly pcrpcodicuUrlydom 
by the bide of the check, with the convpi oftlecw, 
turn-.'d rather out than in. This ia tcnned iit"ta- 
Tiage." The color on the body must be in itroi]gtld 
unbroken masses, spreading itself uniformly over U* 
back, sides and haunches, called the "tadHt"^ 
breaking into spots and patches on thcihoulden.kovn 
as the ''chain.'- Tlic liead must be Aill of color EalH^ 
s|>cnied with whito on the forehead and cheek*, ^^ 
the darker marking on tho point of the noM andean^ 
lip, goes by the name of the " bulltr-Jly," ftwnttai* 
semblance it should bear to that innct. AddtoiU>''i 
a large full dewhip, beautifully white, wbld qvadil*' 
self {when the animal reposes) over the (bra ft(t HC 
forms a rich cushion for tho head. All tUi, ijmliM*^ 
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mid indeed form a perfect lop-eared rabbit, worthy to 
ter, and likely to wiu the prize collar, be it of gold or 
Ter; and the breeder may be proud of his success, 
ough it be but a rabbit. Much consequence is attach- 
, to the length, quality and carriage of the car in 
rardiug premiums. I was indifferent to this point of 
jgth, and purchased much lower in consequence, pay- 
5 from ten to forty shillmgs sterling, a piece, for those 
fflported, according to age and quality ; whereas five 
inea:} is not an uncommon price, and individuals have 
en sold as high as thirty guineas ! The consequence 
my selection is, that out of lll'ty rabbits, in my rab- 
ry, I have not one that will exceed eighteen inches 
igth of ear from point to point ! whereas the Illus- 
■ted London News of May, 1800, gave portraits of the 
» prize rabbits at the Rochester show, '' from the 
Jellent stud of Mr. Geo. Towell, measuring in length 
ear2l4 inches and 211 inches and nearly tive inches 
ie." 

!)f those sent by the Queen from her own stock, to 
i Pacha of Egypt, none exceeikMl 20 inches, but they 
re beautiful in color and form. 

rhe usual colors are black, blue, gray, yellow, and 
toisc- shell, on white grounds. These are calh^d 
broken colons;" when not mixed with either, they are 
nied ''sdfs." 

The food of the rabbit embraces great variety, inclu- 
ig grain of all kinds, bran, pea-chart*, miller's waste, 
.'wer'a grains, clover and other hay, and the various 
eda known as plantain, groundsel, dock, mallow, 
odelion, pursley, thistles, &c. kc. 
rbc rabbit thus easily conforms itself to the means, 
edition, and circumstances of its owner; occupies but 
le space, breeds often, comes early to maturity, and 
rith all, a healthy animal, requiring however to be kept 
in, and to be cautiously fed with succulent food, 
ich must always be free from dew or rain — water is 
necessary to them when fed with ** greens." My own 
irse of feeding is, one gill of oats in the morning with 
oedium sized cabbage leaf, or what I may consider its 
ntaUnt in any other vegetable food, for the rabbit in 
iflDement must be, as already stated, cautiou.sly fed 
i what is succulent. At noon I feed a handful of cut 
f or clover chaff, and in the evening the same as in 

■ morning. To does, when suckling, I give what they 
1 eat of both green and dry food. The cost to me is 
)nt three cents per week, ipar head. 

• by no means recommend this as the best, or the 
St economical mode of feedin^but it happens to suit 

■ convenience. "Were I in a town or near mills, 1 
*ttld make use of other and chea^)e^ substitutes. My 
*ng rabbits, when taken from the doe, say at eight, 

or twelve weeks old, are turned out together till 
tit six months old, when it becomes necessary to take 
m np imd put them in separate hutches to prevent 
IT Oghting and destroying each other. The doe at 
tage is ready to breed, her period of gestation is about 
ty-one or two days, and she produces from three or 
'to a dozen young at a *' litter." It is not well to let 
ralae more than six or even four at once — the fewer. 
larger and finer the produce, 
oang rabbits arc killed for the table at any age from 
Ut weeks to twelve months old, and are a very ac- 



ceptable addition to the country larder. The male ig 
not allowed to remain with the doc, lest ho should de- 
stroy the young ones. 

Hutches are made singly, or in stacks, to suit the 
ajuirtment, which should be capable of thorough venti- 
lation. The best size is about three feet long, two feet 
dee]>, and fourteen inches high, with a small apartment 
partitioned off from one end, nearly a foot wide, as a 
brwding place for the doe. A wire door forms the front, 
and an o^iening is left behind for cleaning; the floor 
should have a descent to the back of the hutch of two 
inches. All edges should be tinned to save them from 
being gnawed. 

Having now given the leading characteristics and 
qualities which constitute a good *' fancy lop-eared rab- 
bit," and its general management, allow me to remark 
on the striking difference observable between Americans 
and the peox>le of many other countries, as to a fondness 
for animals, or what are termed " Fancy jHJts," of and 
for which we, as a peoi)le, know and care very little. In- 
deed we scarcely admit more than a selfish fellowship 
with the dog, and but too seldom does our attachment 
even for this faithful companion, place him beyond the 
reach of the omnipotent dollar. 

In England, and in othec parts of Europe, a love for 
animals, with the attendant personal care necessary to 
their comfort, is encouraged from childhood up, as hav- 
ing a IxMieficial influence on the character. To the young 
it is another occupation, full of varied interest, added to 
the list of home amusements and attractions, so desira- 
ble, and sometimes so difficult to provide for them. 

The operatives, mechanics and laborers, in other 
countries, seem to have a perfect passion for such pur- 
suits, and take the greatest interest and pride in breed- 
ing and perfecting the lesser animals, though often oblig- 
ed to toil for the very food they feed to them. Here, 
too, home infiuences are perceived to be good, and are 
encouraged by the emjdoyer, as supplying the place of 
other and much more questi<mable pursuits and tastes. 

In relation to the man of leisure and science, I would 
remark that, astlie artist delights in the power of mould- 
ing the inert clay into life-like form, so does the intelli- 
gent and amateur breeder, find Infinite pleasure in tho 
yet higher, and more diffieult art, of modelling the live 
material into its most symmetrical proportions. And 
why should there not be us much satisfaction in produc- 
ing what is excellent on a small, as on a large scale? Is 
not the statuette as lx>autit^ll, and is it not as much an 
efibrt of genius and art as the statue? 

To myself the rabbitry is a " Studio," whereof the 
material is cheap, rapidly produced, soon perfected, very 
abundant .and occupying a small !^pace,and is thus brought 
under my own immediate care and observation, with 
but little trouble; re<iu:ring months, only, instead of 
years, to practically test theories and s]>eculations, and 
for studying some of the most important, but not under- 
stooil, laws of nature. Such as, how far it may be 
safe to use close affinities? And if deteriorating, 
what are the first and warning symptoms? In what 
order does the animal structure give way under a 
persisted course of such breeding? The same as to 
cross-breeding, and how far the control of the breeder 
is diminished by its continuance; the comparatiys 
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InSuencaof thop&rCDUon the oSitpriDg, and how eiicced. 
Theie and many other unsuttlGil quciitious, inrolring the 
first principles of breeding, wuuld require almost a life- 
time to dt;cidc by experimcnta on the larger unimabi, to 
iay nothing of the large outhiy itwiiuldri.'<|uiri;,aiultlie 
■crlous luBSea tliat might reasonably be expectod 
U'nd it. 

Willi all duo value for the very imjiorl 
rcnlercJ the agriculturist by analylical chctuislry, I 
would sooner trust the practical txin'riiiicnls oi' the 
rabbitry, as to the value of lite difierent kinds of food, 
tlian I would the analysis of Ihc laboratory ! And 
though one may prove, that a bushel of ruta'bnga be 
little more or less than a pail of water, yet if the other 
showed me lliat Inrnc-iis, as the princiiml food, with bu 
two ouuees of hay per day, to Ihc rabbit, duveloped th 
■nimal frame by a iH'altliy growth with an nbuiKlitic 
of muscle and siiine fat, I tshonid be strongly leniptedto 
pour out ttiu water, ami pour in the lnrtH'i>ii. 

I un iiielincd to think there Is as much science, and 
perhaps Interest, in bi'eeding a " carrier-pifcon" up Ici 
lis higheHt capabilities us in lireciliiig a race horse ; oud I 
very much doubt if there is more care tieeessary or 
greater attention given to the purity of bloud, the train- 
ing aud running of the one, tlrnn is bestou-cd on tlieiiice 
breeding, exercise and llight of tlie other ! Large sums 
of money de|ioiLd, in the sporthii; world, uponthc cour- 
age, sjievd, and bottom of both. 

Hardly Is Hie celebrated " Derby" over, and the win- 
ner prwlaiined, when pigeons may l>c seen rising from 
bU parts i>r tlie course, prepared to make another race 
of Mrei^li and spued. These arc wutehivl, and bets 
made, as t'l which Urd " hi// bt off firri," with an in- 
terest but litllu less llinn that which liad, but a few 
niitmtcs beTiitv, been hivtowed on thu horses. The birds 
tower »ver hi-ad. wheeling ronndanl round, enlarging 
tlieir circles as thi-y rise higher and higlicr, until, with 
unerring rerlainly, th(7 have made good lhi'ir|>iiint,de- 
ctdoil on their eiiunc, and then, with antonidiiiii; veloci- 
ty, take a " btt-Unt" tu their serural deslinatiniu. At 
tlw clnb-honses, bctling-rnom«, printing ofllces, and lut- 
tcrii's, metnlwrsarownilinB their arrival, watch in hand, 
anil |ierha[H an express In the saddle, tu take advantage 
of the Ant knowledge of Ihc result to bo brought by Ihc 
fasL'sl bird. 



PlMofa Ban. 

Editobj CcLTivAtOK — Accompuiylng tfab a 
lion. I send you a draft of a dairy-bam. no^ 
precisely after the fashion of any harn wilh wtfd 
acquainted, it is on the same general plan of theo 
j ted Dairy-harn built by the Society of SIi»ken,ii 
Lebanon, so much reduced in size and cost, lw»r 
to bring it within the means of almost any Ihriiiig 

One side of this barn, it will be seen, has Ihret 
and the other two ; the lower, which should bt of 
when it can be obtained, is devoted to Vabln 
cows, allowing a space four feet wide for eat:\iA 
parate manger for Iiay.and trough for slop or too 
fure each. The following figures serve as a tcr 
whole building, and its appurtenances. ITbote i 
by 52. 



To .111 this. 1 .1. 



•. Ihe 






..f I. 



nllld !»',' 



i-.>ti!d i; 



•uppoiM'. A* iipi'-Tl unities will now W iinnii<r<<iis nf 
pnT>'ha>.i:iK rabMis from llie Ivst Li'lhI.ui bromlers, I 
will give yon ilie fiillowin? lumes. l>r, IlJiuly . jusi over 
Waterloo hridjf; Mr, l-aym-. 14J While I'iiaiHl: Mr. 
lUlloy.of the Sl.ir r..iree-h..use, rnioii slnit, oiil of 
BiidioiA paii': Mr. Welwter. I'leasant Place, Stainfur' 
drtst nUokfriars road, over Waterloo hriil|R>. Fi 
tbiiv brectlers. olher addri-ssex can ht obtained and r 
p\iuilne.i. Very truly yours. H. .Vorrji. 
DuiteTDuls.) outgo ruun/jr. A'. Y., March, 




1. A cclUr P by 15 feel, for roots. 

2. A hall, 8 foet wide, from which the cowis 
tc. 

3.S. Siables— Platforms on which the cowi i 
feet wide, slaulius half an iueh to the fiwt, ft 

4.4. Floors, settled i inches belovtl 
llie cattle stand, inio nhioh all II 
IM or fluid, is deposited. ] 
dry bed. This arrangemi 
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■ for hny or cat fi-cd, 2 feet wide by20 inch- 

I across the manger, one foot wide. In the 
. these troughs all dr»w out uj<ou» brace or 
BCen at g. in tlie end view.) into the liail, 
living tile mess are bhored bock to Ibe coir, 
at conrenience. 

e tub for storlnf whey, or any other slops 
r the cows. "When the dairv-honse is near 
elevated aomewtiat above it, the whej may 
<1 directly from the cheese- val, ILrough pijics 
I, Many dairieihavc a similar arrangement. 
[, itvidiDg in the comer of the 
"freezing. Those who 
^* conduct water by 
^Dgh. into which 
ids it, through a 

-.Mfliie tb« cow by 
jtnf tt by ilipiiing 
M. The chain is 
11) aboDt 2) inches 
V do*a, as the cow 
•Vi b beliered to 

1 porition, 



/ 




/ 



13. The hay for hay, 52 by 17, capahle of storing from 
-30 to 40 tons of hay. 

14. The floor Immediately over the stable, 7 feet be> 
tween juints. 

15. The third floor, npon which the load ofhayUdri- 
n to he unloaded. Ttils arrangement saves a great 

amount of pitching vp, which is the hardest part of hay- 
ing ; but as Die floor Is \Z feet above the ground, it re- 
res a tolerably long bridge to rise on to it ; yet the ex- 
tra expense in much more than saved in pitching off, and 
furnishing more room for hay. The carriage ii driven 
out at the other end of the bam, down a bridge that may 
be much steejicr. This floor Is well adapted to threaliing, 
when grain is raised on Ibe (arm, as is almost always the 

TTIien the building site it somewhat slanting, this high 
door is very easily readied by driving In from Ihe uphill 
end. This Inclined »ltnalion Is to be preferred where It 
cnp be obtained, as it furnishes a flne place Ibi a warm 
cellar, by a little excavation. 

10. Hatchways, thronjth which hay is thrown Inlotlw 
hall to be distributed to the rows, 

17. A room 1" by l-i. or larger, for granary, storing 
shorts, provender, lie. When grain is threshed above, 
it Is let down into bin* and savo much labor in storing it. 

b. A spout leading to Ihe cirtcrn, (9.) Ihrangh which 
provender, fcc. . is led down lo it. 

18. This room answers many useful pnrposes, nncb a* 
hnsklngcom. storing green stallis. storing wagons in 
winter, and sleighs in summer, shutting up ralres. fcc. 
Ac. Adoor opens into It from the tide, at (. Tbi*io<n 
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is 80 much ai«ce saved, that in most barns is over tlic 
tbresbing floor, and almost useless, a. Narrow passa- 
ges from the hall to the stable. As many of them may 
be made, and in such situations as the convenience of the 
builder may require. Gurdon Evans. De RuyteVf 
JtfarcA 5,1851. 

€'Iie /g rmfr'g jBn t0-36nnk> 

Best Grass for ^< Low I^ands*" 



TTe are frequently asked, •' What is the best grass for 
low lands?" The question, probably, has reference 
generally, to moist *' swales," or to reclaimed bog or 
peaty soil, which it is desired to keep in i>ermancnt 
meadow. For such situations, we know of nograssthat 
we think equal to a species of the ^grostis genus, indi- 
genous to some of the New.England states, and known 
there as ** Fowl Meadow." It has several pecujiar pro- 
perties which render it valuable. It makes a better 
quality of hay than any other grass that would thrive 
on such soils, and at the same time will yield more to 
the acre. A distinguishing trait belonging to it is, that 
its stems will keep green and retain their juices, even 
after the seed has ripened and fallen off. The stalks or 
stems are long and slender, and make a soft, sweet hay, 
which is much relished by cattle and horses. The roots 
are rcgamled as perennial, though it is deemed advisable, 
in order to keep up a good sward, to allow part of the 
seed to ripen and fall of it.self, once in four or five years. 
N'ew plants will thus be formed which will supply the 
place of such as die out. 

A good time for sowing this grass, is the latter part 
of summer or first of autumn. The ground should be 
prepared by the aquatic and inferior plants being eradi- 
cated as thoroughly as possible, and the surface smooth- 
ed, when half a bushel of good seed may be sown to the 
acre, and a bush-drag drawn over to cover it slightly. 
The seed may generally be had at Boston, and is, we 
presume, kept by the principal seed dealers there. 

An interesting description of the " Fowl Meadow" 
grass, was written by Rev. Dr. Jarkd Eliot, of Killing- 
worth, Conn., and published in a work of which he was 
the author, entitled Essays on Field Husbandry ^ wrote 
from a Journal of thirty years Experience, printed in 

1747. The following is from that work: 

There are two sorts of grass which are natives of the 
country, which I would recommend j these are Herd 
Grass, (known in Pcnn.sylvania by the name of Timothy 
Grass;) the other is Fowl Meadow, sometimes called 
Duck grass, and sometimes Swami)-wire gra-s. It is 
said that herd grass was first foun<l in a swamp in Pi.^^cu- 
taqua, by one Herd, who propagated the siimo; that 
fowl meadow grass was brought into a jmor pii.!ce of 
meadow in Dedham [Mass.,] by ducks and other water 
fowl, and therefore called by such an odd name. 

It is supposed to be brought into the meadows at 
Hartford [Conn..] by the annual flowls, and called there 
Swamp-wire grass. Of these two .sorts of natural gras.s, 
the fowl grass is much ihe liest ; it grows tall and thick, 
makes a more soft and pliable hay than herd grass, and 
c«»n.se<iuently will be more fit for pressing, in order to 
ship off with our horses; besides it is a good grass, not 
abundantly inferior to EnglLsh grass; it yields a good 
burthen, three loads to the acre. It must Ixi sowed in 
low moist land, our drained [bog] land when it is of 
sufficient age, [or has been drained a sufficient length 
of tune.] is very agreeable to this sort of grass. As the 
seed is very fine, there is danger of sowjng it too thick, 
as some have done, so as to come up thick, like hair; 
this is a loss of seed and prejudicial to the grass. When 



you bring to a swamp by flowing, Yam MDnf j« 
brush and ditched your luid and got it a little irj^jm 
may sow your seed among tlie trees and Iwnih; linL 
come up, establish itself, and prevent other bid pm 
from taking possession ; then you may clear off the wmL 
and brush at your leisure; and then yon will have gni 
grass to mow as fast as you can clear the land. I hiicn 
it grow knee high where tlie dead brush were very tki± 

This grass has another good qnality, wliieb rendal 
very valuable in a country where help is aomncbni^i 
ing; it wHl not spoil or suffer, althongh it stand bejiri 
the common times for mowing. Clover wilibelaikiiil 
great measure, if it be not cut in the proper MM 
Si)ire grass, commonly called English grass, if it M 
too long, will be little better than rye straw-. iftUi*! 
stand the time, it is best to let it atand tilltheRCHi 
up a second growth, and then it will do tulenblyii;! 
but this fowl gra.ss may be mowed at any time, te 
July to October. One of my sons told me, thai itl» 
Fairfield, he saw some stacks of it that the people feHJ 
him was cut in October; he pulled out80niei)fllKlif,l 
it looked green and liad a good smell. Tbisistpii 
convenience in time of sickness, or any other CMi^, 
whereby we may be hindered fi-om mowing In $mk 
This good ])roperty renders it a fit sort of graaiforiM 
country, where we often have business crowd too M 
upon us. 

In readhig Mr. Ellis, I find by him that they hM8|d 
herd.gra.Hs [in England] from this countr}', and «ti» 
lue upon it ; iCthey like that, they would liketUiMk 
better : for although herd-grass be a valuable 8ort,lbit 
meadow grass hath quite eclipsed its glory. 

Indian Com for Fodder* 



The practice of raising Indian Coro to be fedtoiliA 
in an immature state, either green or dried, b not* 
common. It affords more forage, probably, than enki 
obtained from any other crop. It has been senmlf 
sown broadcast, harrowing in about two buslielsof leri 
to the acre. But experience has proved that itiitbel' 
ter way to put the crop in drills, on account of the ii 
vantage it gives for destroying weeds. In brotM 
sowing, the weeds oflcn get the start of the con, vH 
prevent its growth, more or less. 

In drill planting, the seed may be put in^tbt"*^ 
chine, drawn by a horse, by which the work b exewH* 
with disi)atch. The rows maybe from two to two ui 
a-half feet apart, and it is best to use seed enoo^^ 
have the stalks thick and fine, as such are eaten beds 
by stock than larger ones. The crop may be keptckB 
by the cultivator, which should be passed throogb tti 
rows as soon as the corn is fairly above gronnd* 

The value of the crop depends somewhat on the ti^ 
riety of corn chosen. It is sometimes recommcsdeiv 
take the large southern corn, for this purpose. It»*I 
give as large, perhaps a larger crop, but stock do H* 
like it as well. The best variety is the commoB hfP 
sweet corn. It makes a good growth, tillers, or sndB^ 
much, and the fodder has a peculiar nweetneavk^ 
induces cattle to eat it with more avidity than they *^ 
eat that of any other kind of corn. A Armer iatkk 
vicinity who planted considerable com last yctfi ^ 
feeding out while green, had three kinds of ieed;soot^ 
ern. yellow or Dutton, and sweet com. He bepoc^ 
ting the sweet, using it to feed stock which wii ^ 
ing exhibited at the State Fair. They ate every ^ 
of it with a good relish ; but when the sweet con *>* 
gone, and the usual quantity was cut and fed from ^ 
the Dutton and southern, the cattle dftoovered tbe^^ 
ference at once. They smelt it overi toced it about f^ 
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and finally would not eat it without wasting 
. The same thing has been noticed with 
;he com crop has been cut up and fed to 
he ear was soft. They would eat the sweet 
nd all ; but would leave much of the other, 
were in the same state of rii)enes8. 
1 corn plant, in its green state , contains so 
At it is with difficulty dried so that it will 
t is very liable to become sour and mouldy, 
T stack. On this account many do not at- 
p it till winter. Its use, however, as green 
;ry year increasing. Dairymen find a great 

feeding it the latter part of summer and 
.'hen grass is generally short, and often very 
the effect of drouth. For this purpose it 
lervals in June, and as late as July, on good 
the crop gets forward so that it may be cut 
ind as the lots from the different plantings 
essively, they may afford a regular supply 
)sts come. It is fed in mangers in yards 
carried to grass fields— cutting it in such 
are needed from day to day. It may be 
red, when it is not more than a foot high, 
ses it will start again and afford a second 

it is deemed best when the stalk is fully 
the grain is beginning to form. If the 

dried for winter use, it is best to let it 

top or " spindle" begins to die, as it will 

less water, and can be cured with less labor. 

e of curing, is to cut it in fair weather, let 

I as possible) and wilt one day; then bind 

mdles, putting the band as near the top as 

ind gather the bundles into small shocks, 

)(»ttom, and let them stand till sufficiently 

ut in the barn or stack. 
»^« 

CultiTation of Potatoes. 



ITATOR — The season for planting the potato 
)g, and as that valuable root has of late 
uch subject to disease, if there be anything 
1 of planting, in kind of soil, seed, or cul- 
aid be likely to remedy, wholly or in part, 
►f this blight, it must be a matter of interest 
jce to every farmer to be aware of it. 
ittempt to offer anything new on the sub- 
not pretend to be in possession of anything 
uggested, and perhaps practiced by many, 
ve my experience in potato raising for the 
sons. 

chose for my potato plat a loose soil (slate) 
subsoil. On the half acre, I had spread 
^agon loads of compost, made of leaves 
n the woods and mixed with barn-yard 
is was done before plowing. The ground 
n corn the year before. On the 29th of 
ed. The crop was cultivated in the usual 
; dug on the 21st of September. The yield 
e potatoes being of a fine size and excellent 
t more than eight or ten diseased ones were 
time of digging, nor did they rot after being 

piece of ground was selected for the potato 
i same in kind and condition as the above 



described, having been also in corn the season preceding. 
This was spread with barn-yard manure alone, and on 
the 13th of April was planted. The crop wa& dug the 
1st of September, and was quite a fitilure, caused by a 
long drouth, but was entirely free from blight. 

Last season I had for potatoes a rich sandy soil which 
was, likewise, in corn the summer before. It was plant- 
ed without manure, on the 9th of April. This crop 
seemed so much checked by the drouth in the early 
part of the season, as not to be much benefitted by the 
abundant rains and remarkable growing weather that 
continued throughout the rest of the summer. The 
yield from this plat was small > but was free from blight 
and the tubers have kept over winter without being the 
least effected. The potatoes in this last instance were 
not raised until about one month after the tops were 
dead. 

Early planting has been frequently recommended as a 
preventive of the blight. It will be noticed of the in- 
stances given above, that the time of planting was ear- 
lier than farmers usually plant ; wh'eh with several other 
cases of the kind that 1 have noticed in the neighbor- 
hood, has induced me to believe that early planting may 
have its advantages and deserves the attention of farm- 
ers. 

The mode I have practiced for some years, of covering 
the seed potatoes after they are dropped in the drills, 
is much more expeditious than with the hoe or plow, 
not requiring one fourth the labor and doing the work 
better. As I do not intend to get this labor-saving con- 
trivance patented, I give a description of it for the bene- 
fit of any who choose to practice it. 

Take two pieces of scantling about eight feet long and 
four inches square. Invert your harrow, turning the 
points of the teeth upwards. Then take the scantlmg 
and lay /one piece across the foremost part of the har- 
row, and the other one nearer the hind part, between 
the teeth, and in such a manner that when the harrow 
is righted and drawn across the drills, the scantling will 
be parallel with the drills, or fiass over them sidewise. 
Now chain them fast to the beams of the harrow and 
you have all ready. Then by attaching your team, and 
driving across the rows, it will be found to cover the 
seed and level off* the surface so that it will be difficult 
to discern the drills from the spaces between. One man 
and two horses with a fixture of this kind, could cover 
from eight to ten acres of potatoes in one day. J. H. 

Alexander. Near Lewistown, Pa. 

0^^ 

Improved Stock in Nova Scotia* 

*The following is an extract from a letter lately received 
from James Irons, Esq., Secretary of the Central Board 
of Agriculture for Nova Scotia, who in 1860, as the agent 
of that association, purchased in this vicinity and in 
Massachusetts, some valuable cattle and swine, for the 
improvement of the stock of that Province. The letter 
is dated, '^ Horticultural Gardens, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Feb. 25, 1851." 

I know it will be gratifying to you all to learn that 
the Aryshire and Hereford cattle, which I purchased 
from Messrs. Prentice and Corning, severally, have for- 
tunately fallen into good hands, are thriving well, and 
l>romise to be of great service in improving our Provin- 
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c!al stock. The Ayrshire hull ** Dundee," is now the pro- 
perty of the Dartmouth Agricultural Society, hy whom 
he is highly appreciated. The young Aryshire bull calf 
" Major," is the property of the Cornwallis Agricultural 
Society, also the Ayrshire cow " Jenny 2d," both doing 
well. The Ayrshire heifer " Jenny Deans," was pur- 
chased by John Brown, Esq., of Falmouth, whose care 
as a breeder renders him worthy of her promise. The 
Hereford heifer is owned by John Esson, Esq., of Ilali- 
fiix. She is kept on his farm at Dartmouth ; she is much 
admired. The young Devon bull which I purchased 
from the editor of the "Massachusetts Plowman," is 
now the property of Messrs. Brown and Black, at Wind- 
sor j be is also doing well. The Hereford bull is owned 
by the Windsor Agricultural Society, who prize him 
highly. The SuflTolk and Middlesex swine, which I 
purchased from the late Mr. Stickney of Massachusetts. 
are widely distributed over Nova Scotia, and cannot 
fail, in the hands of careful breeders, to imi)rove our 
stock. The Central Board of Agriculture, at Halifax, 
in disposing of these animals, obtained bonds from the 
purchasers, warranting a careful preservation of the 
stock and their progeny within the Province, for a certain 
period ; but it is to be hoped that the farmers' own in- 
terest will prove a sufficient guarantee in this instance. 
The past season has proved more propitious to our 
agricultural interests than the preceding one. With the 
exception of potatoes, which were generally blighted, 
all other crops have proved a fair average. With best 
wishes, 1 beg to remain, sir, your ob'dt and obliged 

servt., James Irons, Sec*y C. B. A.j Halifax. 

♦♦• 

Indian Com* 



Eds. Cultivator — In the Cultivator of May last, 
**A. S. F.," of Granville, N. Y., has given us the 
method practiced by Mr. Clark of Castlcton, Vt., in 
raising Indian corn. He says, " The manure being 
spread," &c. I wish to ask how much manure to the 
acre he considers necessary. Supposing a man has little 
or no manure, does he consider his compost sufficient of 
itself to raise a good crop of Indian corn, on tolerably 
good land. For if manure enough is " spread upon the 
furrows and thoroughly harrowed," we may expect a 
good crop without his compost. I have about three 
acres of land, from which I would like to take a good 
crop of corn this year, and have no manure but what I 
buy at a cost not less than .seven dollars ikt cord, de- 
livered on the land, which is two miles from the city. 
" Mr. C. says he knows from actual exptTience, that tlie 
compost for one acre will produce more corn than fifty 
loads of manure." A. S. F. says, " I shall try the ex- 
periment," I am desirous to know the result of his 
'* experiment" before i>lanting time. 

Does A. S. F. hill up his corn, or docs he not? I 
notice that " A Practical Farmer" on p:ige 02 of the 
current volume, recommends to go through with " the 
cultivator three times both ways" — I suppose six times 
in all — " and never haul dirt to the corn." 

Is this compost ahme better than 60 loads of manure 
to the acre? and is the cultivator six times through the 
rows, and a clean pulling of weeds, the best mode of 
culture after planting? If eo, I think it must be a great 
improvement on the old methods of raising corn. My 



land is rather high, and ai^iroacbing to a gi 

Geo. Mamsfikld. Lowtll^ March 8, 1851 

• %• 

Injury by Miukreta* 

Eds. Cultivator — I hope some of yoni 
give the information which another corrc 
sires, in relation to the muskrat. Tliia ani 
feet pest in my grounds. He not only bi 
banks of ditches, much to my annoyance, I 
destructive to my corn. This last season, i 
ate oflT more tlian half an acre of my com. 
got to be two or three feet in height. My 
their operations, partially, in the latter pai 
son, by snaring them with a brass wire set 1 
but this co.sts too much time and attentio 
can find some easier mode of destroying I 
be obliged to forego the cultivation of go 
of 15 acres, peculiarly adapted to its i^rowl 

I believe this animal subsists entirely up 
food. Old trappers have sometimes bai.c 
a bit of parsnip, carrot or sweet apple, wh 
sometimes nibble at and carry away. "Whi 
know is, whether they can be fed with any 
pared food. That ascertained, I have no < 
nine would do the rest. Yours, kc, V. '\ 
cuse, Feb. 1851. 

The Germantown Telegraph states, thi 
mals may be readily caught in a steel-tra 
water where they have their paths, in goinj 
for food. It is said not to be necessary to 1 
but it must set where they would be likely 
feet in it. The writer states that nine w< 
this way in the course of a few weeks. Il 
to fasten the trap by a chain or piece of ' 
vent its being carried off by the muskrat. 

Strong Vitality of some Varieties of T 

Eds. Cultivator — The garden which I 
been neglected before it came under m} 
autumn of 1842. There was in it a sma 
plat, of less than two square rods, surroun 
berries. This I found covered with the j 
It has now been under cultivation for cigl 
has occasionally been deeply spaded. I 
within the limits of truth to say that I ha^ 
upon it three crops of young plants each y 
end is not yet. The fact obviously is, that 
cultivation has thrown up seed that had pi 
too deep ca.st and removed iVom the air i 
All seeds have not this strong vitality. C( 
deeply planted will speedily rot, but potat 
will grow from any depth at which they - 
buried by the deepest cultivation. 

Let farmers beware how they neglect a c 
under the impression that a little extra cu 
next year, will make up the diffbrence. '. 
with some \*arieties, but with many it will 
will discover, to their exiiense and sorrow 
sequent years. Query: Who has cxperin 
subject, and will give the public a table e 
different vitality of weed-seeds. C. B. G. 
7, 1851. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



^cuowuiixiMeiiiB. — CommuDicatioDs have been re- 
nd liuce otir last, from L, Durand, R., Anienia, 

D. A., Bridgewater, H. Keff, J. G. C. Jr., J. 

AJexuxlcr, Prof. J. P. Morton, J. C, W. L. Eaton, 

Book*, PAiiPHi.ETa,tu:., liavu been received »a fullovs : 
port oC Commuxioncrs coiiceruEug an Agt[i:ultural 
boo], to the Legialalurc of Ma wach mutts, from Hon. 
F. WiLDBB, chairinau of the Boaril of Cominisaion- 

L An Ad<lrcs9 delivered at llic aminal mHuling uf 

iRenneUcr Ag. Society, Feb. 4, by Hon. L.C. Ball, 

fvdnl cf the Society, Agricullurul Cuolugy, hy 

lUB IIoLBKOOK, from Ihc author. Guraniuin 

:.ucia Rosea," from Gko. C. Tuubbl-eh, Aatoria. 

. Etuy on the General Management of a Farm in 
Dad*, published with adililiuns, hy the Kcn-Bruna- 

ikAg. Society. A pair of White Dorkings, from 

Ti BuKAKD, Esq., Derby, Cl. Seeds of the Cape 

oiebcrry, from £. B. Phentisb, Watervlicl. 

bCEHT TO THE WoBLd's FaIB. GoT. UvKT hsS Sp- 

inlcd Be.yjauim P. JonNaoN, Esq., Secretary of the 
lie Agricultural Society, Agent of the Statu to the 
orld'i Fair. Mr. J, sailed for London iu the steamer 
](ic on the IGlh ult. 

ViXTEE Meetinq or THE Neit-Yurk State Aori- 
inraAH. Society. — In conned ioa with the ucil annual 
Kling of the society, it has been detcroiiuud to bold, 

tliii city, an exhibition of fat stock, specimens of 
■in, ke. A list has been prepared, coniprisijig pre- 
lum Tor the beat fat cattle and sheep, the best car- 
suinfhecf, mutton, pork, poultry of all kinds, (dress- 
.,) mmples of grain of all kinds, peas, beans, aiul 
IB seeds. Vi'e belivc that such an exhibition, under 
sper regulationa and management, may be madu high 

Dwrul to the farmer, the dealer, and Uic consumer 
r bringing logelher large quantities of the best articles 
■lets nil] find it an occasion for making tlieir selcellons 
4 purchases to adrantagc, and t]ic compuriaons ivliich 
>f ba made, will be the means of imparting corrt 
cuia regard to the quality uf meats, and the propi 
» Df diff^-rent breeds of animals in tliis respcct- 
^t on n'Ltch information is much needed. 

Death ot Jooh S. Skemneb, Esq., akd IIos. Isaac 
■u. — Tliese individuals, who have long occitgiied 
llainent position before the public, have lately been 
bnfrum uiby death. Mr. SKi.N.-iEa woa the pioneer 
Uw establisliiiicTit of agricultural periodicals in 
ttBtfy, having commenced tha Amrriean Fariai 
19. lie luu been, fur the moat pirt. coimected 
' tgricultural pres.M, from that down lo lijc present 
U. At the time of his deatli, he was conducting lb 
'Oiv, LooiB and Anvil. His energy, zeal and devotion 
the improTcment of the indik^^trlal Interests of the 
ualry, arc well known, and for the important sci 
bia rendered, his memory nLll long be cherished with 
•If gratitude. His death was sudden and entirely 
upected. It occurred on the 21st of March at Bal- 



It appears that in attemptiug to leave the post-office Id 

that city, where he bad been called on business, be, by 

itake, opened a door leading to the cellar, into which 

was precipitated, breaking his skull as be iel\ lo the 

ground. He was taken up spcechlcsB, and died in a 

w hnura aRenrarda. 

Mr. Hill died at Washington, from an asthmatic af- 
fection nith which he bad been afflicted many years. 
He had niled many importaot political stations, the 
chief of wliich wi-ro those of United Slates Senator, 

d Governor of the Slate of New-Ham pah ire. Of late 

ara, he had manifested great interest io agricnllure, 
and had publislied several volumes of n paper called 
Till Farmers' Viiilor. He also carried on fariuiiig to 
considerable extent, and was quite successful in the 
uanagcment of a tract of land, near Concord, K. H., 
which previously to its coming into his possession, was 
regarded as of very inferior quality. His eianqile in 
this respect is hcilct'ed to have been liighly salutary and 
uaeful in pruniuting agricultural improvement in the 

clion wliere hu lived. 

Apfles thou KEiituCKi. — Lewji Sandebs, Ei>q., 

of Grass-Hills, Ky., has aeni ua some specimens of a 

rty of apple produced in his orchard and cultivated 

to considerable extent in his neighborhood. All tha 

mens excepting one were so much brniaed and In- 
jured that their qtiality could not be fairly judged of. 
Mr. S. describes it as " n small rod apple, highly aro- 

:, juicy and crisp, very light and pleasant lo Iho 
stomach- In eating from Oelober to April. I Ihink it 
is the best apple tor the dessert ttiat 1 hare met uilh." 
Mr. S. is desirous of ascertaining its name. 11 is very 
popular In that part of Kentucky, but bo has not met 

it clwwhcre. Although we have only seen it iiiidor 
unfavorable circumstances, wc should say it is wutlhy 
of being more extensively known and propagated. 

Fowls ceqsi CossECTicm. — We have rceeivcil from 
Mr. Levi Dl'basd, of Derby, Ct., a pair of his while 
Dorking fowls. They are of good shape and medium 
size. Mr. D. says, in regard to tills slock, "Accord- 
ing to poultry fanciers and breeders, they must have 
five toca on a foot, to be gtrnninc. Some of mine hare 
only the ordinary number of toes, and yet are 1*1 fectly 
uniform in other respects. The cocks hare both single 
and double combs, and the legs and bills of the true 
Dorking are invariably of a silvery white." 

Effects orEAtLBOADS OS AoBicctTrnALpsonrcTS.— 
Tlie ctfccts of railroads in modifying Ihc agricullnre of 
difTcrent sections, is illustrated by the example uf SIiis- 
sachnsclts. Since 18J0, about BOO miles of railroads 
have been laid in Ihat state. According to the returns 
of tlte assessors, it appears that the number of horses 
In the state, has increased from 00,030 in 1810, to 74,0>j0 
in 1B50. This is remarkable, esjiecially when we cr>i}- 
«ider the fact that the railroads have displaced many 
lines of stages on which numerous horses were empbiycd j 
and it shows also th.tl the increase of business occasioned 
by the railroads, gives employment to an increasi'd num- 
ber of hoises. From Ihc same returns wD learn Ihat 
cattle have increased from 278,737 in IftlO, to 2y9,r.O0 in 
18S0, while In tbe same period, ihccp have decliucd from 
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843,390 to 1T0,S37 . The produce of wheat hag declined 
tlom 101,178 bushcU to 28,187, vliilc Indian com lioi 
increased from 1,776,078 busheU lu 1840, to 2,2<1o,aee 

bushels In 1850, 

Fisa Fat CintE. — J. M. Subbwood, of Auburn, 
sent to Xew-Tork io March laai, several very floe ful 
cattle, among wLicli wc particularly iiuticcd a full blood 
Short-horn cow, Gract, and a pair of grade Short-horn 
ozcD, five years old. The cow was ten j-ears old, and 
had produced eevural calves. She was remarkable fur 
■mallncu of bone, as well as fur general symmetry, ami 
was of uncommon fatness. Ifcr live «-ciglit was l,8u0 
lbs.— .dead weight— quarters, 1,210— hide, 101— talluw, 
163— total, 1,404 lbs. She proved to be heavy 
calf, wliicli undoubtedly detracted from iier weight. 
The foetus with its api>cndages weighed HO lbs. The 
live weights of the oxen were, 2,300, and 2,110 lbs. Wc 
bare only received tlie weights of their quarters, whiclj 
were, 1,IJ88, and 1,300 lbs. 

Ihfobted Fbe.icii Merino Sdeef, — Mr. John D. 

Pjttebson, of Westfleld, Chaulauquc county, N. Y., 
has lately obtained of Mr. J. A. Tai.vtor, of Hartford, 
Ct., two rams and six ewes, imported from France. 
Three of ttiem arrived in February last, and the others 
in the autumn of 1850. Like most otijers of this slock 
which have been brought to this country, tliey are of 
very large size for Merinos, and ap[)ear cnlculaled to 
produce a great weight of wool. 'fVe notice that some 
of Mr. P.'s sheep have a fluer staple of wool than we 
have generally found In this slock, and one or two of 
the ewes arc aliuost faultless in sbajie, and the quality 
of their wool is quite even and uniform over the body. 

An AoBicuLTuaAL CoNVENitOH composed of dele- 
gates from the various county agricultural societies in 
Hassaclmsctts, was held at the Stato-Uouse in Boston 
on Ibe 20th of March last, for the purpose of taking 
measures in regard to the improvement of agriculture. 
Bon. M. F. n'uDEK was chosen president, and address- 
ed the convention in relation to the object for which it had 
been called. Several other addresses were niade, and a 
scries of resolutions reported and adopted, one of which 
recommended the estabiisliment of a Central Board of 
Agriculture to be composed of delegates from the various 
agricultural societies of the commonnealth — the Board to 
meet semiannually or oftelier, and to reeonuoend to the 
■ocicties measures fi>r action ; and to consider all subjects 
pertaining to the interests of ujirieuiturc. Another reco- 
lution related to the estabiisliment of Agricultural 
Schools in Ibe Stalc.in which it washeld to U? the duty of 
the government to aid > and the last resolution suggestnl 
to the leginlat lire the propriety of reserving the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands belonging to the State — 
" Crom and after the iwriod when tlie Common School 
Fund shall have n-achcil the maximum fixed by the act 
of 1834— for pur|M>scs of education and charity, with a 
Tiew to extending that aid and encouragement to a sys. 
t«in of agricultural education." 

Imported Hobke Cd.vsteksatiom. — It will be leenliy 
Mr. Bijbset's advertisement, that the services of this 
flne hone arc obtainable on very moderate terma. 



Flavor of Bvttxk.— The luarket o 

has long been noted for the quality of i 
peculiar flavor has been a subject of aon 
G. Emerson, Esq., attributes it to the 
Vernal grass, (Jnthoranihum odoratum, 
to abound In the pasture* near tliat city, 
no good reason for thia bypotbesis, and n 
a caution against a too extensive use t 
grass. It is not liked by cattle, as may 
noticing iluit it is often rejected in pnatur 
other hinds, (especially the different s| 
spire or blue grass,) are eaten to the gro 
dined to grow on cold, wet land, and is 
grass, according to analysis. Its odor ii 
bay, though it docs not appear to be bigl 
stock in any state. 

IhPROVEHENT IK DBlLL-VACniaES.— Al 

in drill -machines has been made in Englai 
eultletent quantity of water may be depo 
seed to insure its germination, even in thedi 
many instances this may be of much imporl 
liapi>cns that sowing must be deferred, afti 
lions are completed, or else the seed moit 
ground with more or less risk of its fkilnre 
there is barely moisture crongh to swell t 
out fully developing the root and blade, an 
under these circumstances, it will wldon 
By wetting the soil, as is said to be done 
so as to bring np the plants quickly, all i 
be avoided, the crop may be sown witho 
and may frequently be forwarded const' 
what it could have been if sowing had be* 
the earth was moistened by rain. For roi 
cially, this will be of much advantage. T 
chine also drops aslies, plaster, bone.dua 
other flne manure, in the driU with tlie tc« 

Sahat.irt effects or Dbaihaoe.— Frei 

COCK, of Amherst College, in his late n 

Agricultural Schools of Europe, mentloDti 

case of the benefits of drainage on the bea1 

Ity of the inhabitants of the district. It 

large tract of country in France, over 

as a " scattered and miserable populatlc 

length of whose lives did not exceed twenl 

The unheal thitiCKs was caused by the peria 

ion of numeroan mamlicB, "which bn>li| 

.■ith the overflow." M. Kevlcre, says P 

' purchased ItJOO acres, and in two jcara 

draining all the [londs, and Introducing si 

lion with the most marked beneUt as t 

the drainage was flnished, the percenti 

lies, sick with fevers, was as high a* 

June 15 lo l>:tobcr 16. After the drainag 

lion fell successively to six, Ave, three, a: 

-half per cent." 

iMPBOVEn Tl^EBlKE WAfEB TThEEL.' 

ponilent in rennsyivanla writes lo know, ft 
ho has this wheel in use, whclber it jierli 
is claimed for It in the advertisement. 
vol., page 126.) The particular point on 
matlon is wanted, is stated as Gillowt: " I 
a seven foot wheel with 28 feet head of wal 
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ill grind 182 bushel of wheat in an hour. How A N8 W E R8 TO I NQU I R I E 8« 

rrt are required to do this?" ^ 

3F THE Royal Society.— We stated in a late Kephart's Fbuit and Vegetable Preserver.— 

that the show of this society' for the present " *^*^ *^" *''*^^'^« ^®° ^^""»d by experience to answer in 

jld be held in Hyde Park, during the World's *^^'^^ respect the purpose for which it was mtended?" 

bis was according to tlie 'first announciMneiit, "• N-. ?«• ^Ve have had no personal experience on this 

I since been resolved, on account of the great «"^J^^ct, but have frequently heard it spolcen of as a 

lich will be gathered on that occasion, and the " «^^ """«•" ^^'<^ ^^'"^^^^ ''^e to hear more particular- 

Dt want of room,— to hold thecattle-show, &c., ^>' ^""^^ ^^^^e who have used it. 

Park. It will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- Steeps for Seeds. — " Will you give us your opinion 

Thursday, the 15th, 16th and 17th of July, of steeps for seeds. Are they advisable, and will they 

•cted the display will be equal or superior to payf" J. G. C, Jr., Kingston, R. I. The subject of 

5 of the kind ever made in Great Britain, and it steeping seeds has received less attention lately, than 

btless, form one of the most attractive and in- was given to it several years ago. The inference from this 

objects to many of our countrymen who will be is, that steeping has been found less advantageous than 

m at that time. The Highland Agricultural was anticii)ated. In 1844 and '45, many trials were 

rill hold no meeting this year, on account of the made with various steeps, the results of .several of which 

ilbition; but it is expected that numerous speci- were reported to us, and will be found in our volumes 

the best breeds of Scottish live-stock, agricul- for those years and for 1846. 3Iuriate and sulphate of 

ducts, imi)lements, &c., will be exhibited — thus ammonia are the substances which have been most hlgh- 

a rare opportunity of making useful compari- ij recommended, and in many instances they seem to 

trial of implements will take place on the farm J^^^e been useful, although considerable uncertainty evi- 

»C8EY. dently attends their operation, as we have frequent re- 

:k Pigs.— The New-England Farmer states I'^'*^ ^^ ^^^^»'" ^^"''"S P^-^xlwced no sensible effect on the 

VERINO, of Hartford, Vt., brought to Boston in y''*^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^P- ^* « "^^ advisable to plant seeds 

r last, twelve pigs of the Suffolk breed. Two '^''"^^^ ^^^® ^^° ^^*^^ "* "">' "*1"»<^ '" ^'<*^y *^^>' S^ound, 

were from twelve to fourteen months old, and *^ ^" ^"^'^ ^^^^* *'»^ moisture is attracted from the seed, 

over 400 ll>s. each. The other ten were from *"^ '^ ^' ^'^^ ^®^° '""^^^ «^''^'"<^*^ ^*^« S^'"'" ^•^*" P<^"sh. 

1 months old ; and some of the latter age weigh- Culture of the Locust.— A. B. G., Springlield, Pa. 

». The aggregate weight of the twelve, was "^^"^ ^"^"^*"y ^"«' ^« ^^^'^*^ answered last month. (See 

., or 289 lbs. each. These pigs, it is said, were ^^^ ^^^'^ 

largely on apples, b«Mng fed, also, with small Carter Potatoes.— W. II., Moriah, N. T. The Car- 

aud some corn meal. This breed of swine was *''*'' *^* P"****" ^^ excellent quality for the table, and it 

?d into the country by the late Wm. Stickney, ^"^ "»"^"y ^^^^ "* ^ *^'S'^«' P"^^ »" "^a^^^^*^ *»'an most 

a. It is much esteemed, and the pork of Suf- •^^^^ ^'"^^J ^"* *» *" ^'^'^^^ ^^ *^"«> ** " ^«ry liable to 

sells at a higher price in Boston market than ^ ^"J"'^^ ^^ ^^^ '•^'-*^ """^^ ^'^^ ♦^^^t >♦« cultivation 
has been almost discontinued in this vicinity. 

^ ,„ .. .V X ., /, X J Quantity of FLAX-SEEn for ah Acre.— O. P. Q., 

3 OF Carrots. — We notice that the first and rki,;rx fri,« 4:*«^r-^^,i r 

^ , ^.. Ohio. The quantity of seed proper for an acre ma wary 

.rizcs on carrots 8.ven by the Clinton county according to the object. Ifthecroi.isdestincdfork-d.it 

Agricultural Swiety, were for crops yielding j^ p^^,^^,^. ,^„ „,j„ ^ l,„,,,^., ^^j^,,, j^.^ ^^ -^ 

rs: 1.249, and 1,176 bushels per acre — 52 lbs. „„ ^^^„ k„* te ^•.^^ «, «i.. : *i ^ i • * « 

' ' * . as more; but if lint or fibre is the object, more seed 

:en as a bushel. ^^^^^^ ^ required. We notice in the report of a dis- 
cussion at a late meeting of the Council of the Royal 

Crop OF Corn IN VERMONT.-We arc informed ^g Society, Mr. Marshall, M. P., said-- With re- 

Jonathan Hodgeman, Ilartlaiid, Vt., raised ^^^ ^^ ^^-^^ ^„^ t,,i„ ^^,^,i„p^ ^j^^^ q^^^^^j^^ j^^^^ ^^^^.^, 

•,-on one acre of land, 144 i bushels of corn, once to the object of the cultivator, namelv, whether a 

59^ pounds to the bushel. TJie soil was allu- fl„^ ^^,^0 and little seed were reciuired, or a coarser fibre 

g on the Connecticut river. The evidence in ,,5^,, ^ ^^^ ^.^p ^f ^..^j (>„ ^,,^, ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Lys, in 

. the crop, was such as to satisfy a committee Belgium, where the finest tlax had l)een grown for cen- 

kVindsor county Agricultural Society, who turies, and used for making the finest lace, thev practiced 

a premium for the sam e. ^^^.^^ ^^^^.-^^^ 3j ^^^^^^^^^ j,^.^. ^^,^^^ ^^^ obtained about 

r» yxr X- \ A o m • 14 bushels of seed Tier acre : but the stems were long 

ARE County (^.l.) Ag. Society. — This so- , . , . , , ' , , , «, 

«, , i-i 1 !• i r • r A\ and straight, without branches, and the longest fibre was 

offered a v»^rv lil)eriil list of premiums fur the . , ,' , , , ,» . ,. V 

-,, . r • ^ 1 t 11 • T^ 11 • xt obtained. In Ireland and liussia thm sowing was prac- 

ear. Their show is to be held in Delhi on the .,, ««.,,. ,-.^^wv 

^,, - ^. ^ , . ,„ *. *i tv f t iced, from 2 to 24 bushels iwr acre, and from 16 to 20 

9th of OctolKT next, ^^i: notice the offer of , ', « , t . 1 , 1 

1 /. mi i^ 1.- X >xi • bushels of seed were obtained; but the stems of flax 

>lumes of The Cultivator among the premiums. , , , ,.*.«, 

branched out more, and an inferior fibre was the result. 

R & Co.'s Artificial Leo. — We would call at- Preparing Sweet Corn for use in Winter. — J. C, 

) an advertisement of this article in this num- Tariffville, Ct. We Ixilieve the common mo<le of pre- 

» have seen the " artificial leg," at some of our paring this article, is to scald the c(>rn by pouring hot 

irs, and in common with many others, were water on the ears, and afterwards cutting off the corn 

ased with its beauty and perfection. and drying it in the sun. We have known it prepared 
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in another w«y. When Uie corn U in proper state fur 

boiling, t be outer hnsbs arc stripped f'Toin tlic car, Irav. jpnB luiiiEHbeT siihu lo pnmr 

iiiK on the inside layer. The carit are packed in strung 1. bedriveiiwiibtwonuriaHUJyi 

brine in a light Ijarrol. When wanted, tlie husk h taken '™'-™" "V" w"" "'™' "^i^'y. » 

off the corn cut off and aoakcd In frcali water for tH-cn- ""fl;;^';'?i™nS^..DaHi™, C<««ti.nLrftao* 

ty-iour to thirty-six hours, or until the salt m entirely fully icc^L'ir«l. DAVID.'""" 

extracted. It ia then Ixjiled in the " "' '" 



ordinary corn. lUil\ Huryl- uf Bone Cli«rT™i1 « BonitBawLRoMilKl 
-•■ OUU ptr Uarrd, Ibr Mlo, by 6.1LIUU. 

Hnnay'it Reapiag Machine. No. a> Ciirn., Nn.riA 



luascy sMowiugauUKcapiiigMacnine, ' 

o be held responsible for the operation T JTOPOSE inuU iinnif.iivepBn Faolir MctaiBi^tf 

n. nrannf hiiilt liv mv*.ir nt niv mn ^- ••"ml'j H » fr">cli Mtniio Buck, punluMd (^ A.L.h|tK 

aa are not nunt oj nijseii, ai niy ma- „,■ y, . alw iwemy-Bve roiliujr Kwn froia nn Pidii Enid 

imore. If thowiiersoiis m other imrts Kreiwd Jtack ; <ib« n r™ cboi™ Bocta, My fl«k o^iMriW 



Editobs o» the Ccltivator.— As the inventor of ~ T...i.n.i...,i ■,. itr,,.,! n. T T ^ .T" 

whalisknownasHusscy'sMowiugaudBcapiiigMacliine, in^iortant to WoolOcowcn. 

I am not willing • • ■■ -..-.. 

of such machines _ . . 

nofaetory in Baltimore. If thoneiiersoiism omer [Hns hmwuiiiipy; nhn n rnr cboii's Bnck^ My 

of the country, who arc building liy perniiiwion, and *R. V. ■(.. Ilonun'ii llock, Ruilnndcouiiiy, Vl. ., 

those who are infringing on my rights, do not keep up S^^'^j^^'^X^^^^^S^^'^^.-l^fJf, 

with my improveiueuta, it is iiojust lliat their maciifnes S H« .^^^^SlZ^'FilS^ 

■houhl be allowed to give a character to my ovfn. You oihco, Md]- l— *. 

will therefore please admit intoyouradveriisinBcolntnns •■■ f j— ahv one wWiin!; lo s« ibii 

the experience of those who have used my Baltiiniire JJ ji'i^o^ ""jb", o'lli'JISm'Tcra 

made wachiucs, and oblise yours, Obed Uussey. flo(- • i (jJiriiiiii'ii oi' Mr h 't •htin 

timirl, Mil.. StaTch 10, 1831. fuUiv.u.r pul.li.1,.^.1 Ui rl-ny-fl.-* nu.1 



Wool Hurbel, April IS, 1S51, Hew Bnbaoil Flow. 

Tha (lock of wool, both trere noA pulled, ia liijhi. Very liule can fT^IIE gntncriiicr ollrrA Cor Kile im ImnrarMI Snbaii HxiBl 
ba mid about pr ces, u Diej deiKixl iiilHii unnu Ihe iireuwiUe* of tbe ± nnAn lbs adviimKiu of fnjfewr J. J. Ma|n, nd teta 
nirrlaHr. Iiiiuiylia obvrrcd, boinvgi. um ibniigh ilia Mnckim ibo ol^^-iuiiu ui^ ogBiiin ikMe livnitrly ingie. Tbii^ 
baul H niniill, prici:> havi nnirudiai ri'nxkil ; iIie Diiiiiiiiiu.'iiinH]i nf pulu an i» uniiifRl ttaui ibiy miiy be eiuulr and ckOflT nns 
■ans Mylei of (HWli, piefiiniJis ui worii iliiift linv. « gmgi aJinfnih- wliilu ihr nnnniui iif !■<»■• rii^niaiiB lo minni ihem ii )■■ teH- 
cr, |iift?T wivknij up tlieir Hot^M oil bainl,] raiJuT lliaii pay Uie hijih 
nrlwi of Jiuimir)' nad Pehnmrr liw. Soiae uf tbvin ftnlinit Ibnl 
they eonid n.>aliza a Erraiar pr<illt Iw wtUiig ihtiTwuulLhnii tiy wiirk- 
Ib; 1), i»ve ndHfiiul inal mune. Wind oi Ilia «wiln;{ clip u Iieuih 
commnKl ta UI amM of (lia Weatum Male*, paiiiiiidariyin()hia,m 
liiXiK-a iul« lliati Uia jiricu lu Un aadiiu mukeu, weu now, mil 



™''l?k'a lor kJI! 11^1^!^'.'" m 

■■ •' Willi i>ri.flR«l 8* 



Pronty ft Maara' Celebratad Centn Draught Ptowi. hte«l irmu .hi vZuWe llIIp^™Wi™iIL'Siruu- . 
A I.AKUI-: n-inrlmeiii vnu be Ibuiid at tbe Stale Agricullural biaHrviecsal llie riirinnl:iuiry Icnvpiire oi >>.DU, laplfc in* 



'^'Sa&is..™ %'^^r^.-- 



ihHl wMh paMncPRe-n-ell 
1. i.„. ruufely u ll» 1 



New.V „ 

'I IVoni the rrpnn of l!ia Cumuuics In wbuin waa nHened 



jdl*p' Anti-Fytio Paint, Fire, Weather, udWatNVnrf 

. — Tlie Auli-Pyric Palnl Ciiiiiuaaj uiuiiari' 

tuiriNcwiipUMbleAuIUFynelUa. 'Oti*'- 




L T. aRANT & GO'S 

Patcnl Fan Atillt and (.'rni.T Vrailln. 
W Itiir Mils iHii.e l^nii u<r;it.t<'il '.inn I'-|m J'i.'inii 



In.iiiul.- in \.'W-Vi.i»— nN. HI iVa ninlv V-i.ini >*i-- i.ii.vlvi.nin. Mii- KbnH'hC. il ia'iinrriiir In imv nniriamr iwd iiTlbe ft*"''l>S 

S>i.i.l .MK.liF«n ■iii'l OJim. ami hi a linjiF iininlrc ni Cl.mily Fiiini iiiul ll.nt. iiiUr ai I'le .-ariloi ual iwlivc Pahitih (an eidWl^m •£ 

"■"> '"',\';,"''7', Ij"'" ■'™'''«'l. I -p ■"■■^iHl. r'W'in."' -nlw-jy, il« Ihcir iliiy ami fmlwl.ll.e Aini.pyrte rainl akne ^^'^^^^ 

iii.>.iil:ii|. ilJin a. ii,e hull III iniirKcl. it I'lial.Tx. i.iid a iint ton immvlrnne heat frimiTha dW ■*•' 

Oiir l-HAIM^hrtliiive InUo i|i« K:w Pn'minim nl Iwn Nrw-Vnrk V\it. Il i.ei no it<'lrlrrk.|» atllrlc* in il. will " ^™'^^ il 

r«|r-*'r"^J''^>»"lm™leiti'iii|ioU'iii.™VTinnheiali^i«|if.ri«iii1 rrr"''*'''>^ 'V'"f'T,' 'H.nuuiiiirBve gacdTl^lla'biii IMI^ 

almn-i any «ie. ' ' ' ' r.oi.^i„i;yi.^|aiHl i.iid fivralCBi IlirDnst of il«CMa|<«V 

<tnli-r« ik4h:i1hI froin,aiid n-otk Miitw niiyrnH "flt.e I'niltd r.VAi. fi. MIUri-Altl), thcii anlr uprnt, IW Waler "■w".'!?. 

Il'''" o —a 1 T. (iHANT A Cd. Ynrji, wlicie nmy lie tail CeiliCeiitu gf Ua flaaUbea^ <■• 
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1000 MEN WANTED 

TO GiaCtrLATB THB roLIwOWIXO 

esfuij boohs for farhcers, 

are uitcre«ted iii A^^rioulture, Ilorticuliurc, &c. 



C. M. SAXTOX, 
ICULTUR^L BOOK PUBLISHER, 

l'J3 Fuitoii St., [up Ktuin,] New- York, 

cMure m luniouiiciiig lo the Funm-is. Ganlencrs nml 
luriMU of the I'liit*^! .Slalfs, t.nt he h:i9 oiiited a hirge 
wkif to Ins liol ol* I'ublicutioiiA, mid ta i)rt]MLruil to oilur 
leiitf to Travtrllui^ Agents, uiul here k-t it l>f (hMtincily 
at, 08 Wf? ito hiitciiiess on the Cash Plan, it u'i;l be ue- 
•XMMU who ap{4y lor nii ugeiu-y to have u capital ot' from 
ofitiurt M'ith, — und with such un H><»4>rtnit iii, aihipietl to 
1118 of tlie ••I'eoplo." no |ien*i>ii with tiie right knul of- 
il lo make gtKnl wuges. In fact it is a rare cha.nck 
MAXR MONKY. [A'l(lrC<S {Mi^t paid.] 

C. M. Si A XTUN. Agricultural Bt)ok PuMisher, 
No. I'jy Fulton Mrcet, [up>>tair!».] New- York. 
Forwi Book; or, C<iin|>end ol Aintricaii Agriculture, 
concisu and |>Iamly written Kxpovitimi of Duties per- 
Uulliv-atioii of the Knrtli. the >[nnHKeinent of tlie Faim, 
Tactical AK-ientiHc prmci{>le«. ByK. L.All£N. Price, 
[imil ed.. pa|N>r cover, 75 cents. 

Z>om^5((V ^/tr/nn/« [lliuflrated.] Being a history and 
the HoriM;. .Mule, Cutllc, Sheep. Swine, Poultry, und 
vith Directions tor their Munugenient, Breeding, Cn«8- 
Feeduiit : oJso, Direciitms for the Management of the 
. L. Alll.n. Price, cloth, 75 els. ; iiiuil cd., paper cover, 

'*ouitry~Yard. Comprising ihe Origin, History, and 
■ the diirereiit breoi!-* of Dt>ine.stic Poultry, with Direc- 
Bret^hng. Cri>Ming. Rearing, Flattening, Ace By D.J. 
Sami'ei. Ai.le.n*. 1 llustrnted by numerous Engraving. 
^1 ; mail ed., lutper, 75 cts. 

iird-FaHcirr; considered with reference to the Brecd- 
. ^Tallrlg^■mellt. and Peculiarities of Cage and House 
J.Briiwm;. Illustrated with engravings. Price, cloth 
heaped.. puiKT, 'Joels. 

rrirulture : being l*rize Essays on the Cnltivntion of 
Tobacco. Wheal. A:c. and the bcotmixleof Kenovating 
.\i>AM Bratiy- i'nce, clotli. ^\ ; paper. 75 cts. 
r Jireeds, Mnnngemtnt, Structurt and Diseasts ; with 
iiid an Appcnthx of Valuable Tables, ttc. By Henry 

Price, cloth. ?l ; pn|wr. 75 cw. 
armer und Rund Eionomist. By Thomas G Fesscn- 

wardener. routiiining Prncticul Directions on the Cul- 
ojui Vegetables, l4niHUi.*a))e und Ornamental Gartien- 
By Tliomas U. Fes^enden. llie two works bound 
uig aUmt 7<iO pa<res, mail eil., SI, cloth, 81. 'i5. 
/s on .Voii//-«'.<,submiiiwl to the Tiu-Jtecs of the Mossa- 
ty lor Pnnnotuig Agriculture. By S. L. Dana. Price, 

the Cultivation of the Graff.. Vine on Open Walls, with 
account of an Improved Metho«1of Planting and Mai mg- 
of Giapo-viii's. By Clement Iloare. To which ivad- 
u'lX.ciMitniiiing Remnrkt* on the Culture of the Grapc- 
|i«l .*^taic««. Price, cloth, 50 cts. : ))aper, 37 cts. 
' Aip-icHltiirnl Chemistry and Gevlugy. By James F. 

Prii'C. cloth, 50 cts. : iviper, 40 cts, 
f/i" Anlicatiorts of Chemistry and GtUngy to AgricuU 
le.u F. W. John«ton. New edition, with an Ap|)endiz, 
i:>ffe>tio]is {or Experiments in Practical Agriculture. 
I.ii n-*.; jvincr cover, for mail, 81. 
thf GrnemI Relntions which iScience bears to Prartieal 
I'livtrcd bclore the New- York State Agricultural So- 
nus F. W. Johnston. With Notes by ou American 
'I*, cloth. 75 ct". ; nutil ed., paper. 50 cts. 
'hf-n ffar'fenf.r. Coiitaiiui.y pl.iin rnd nccurnte Descrip- 

D.lfvriiit Sp.c;es und Vjirictic-? of Culinary Vegcla- 
Bi.-<l MimU- (i| Cultivatiiig liiem ni the Unrdtn. or under 
.til twi uty-fivc Kiigraving-j. By Robert Bui»t. Price, 

l^r-K-eper's Minutd. rcin-y a Pmctical Treatise on 
d IV-nir-iiic Economy of llie Honey-Bce. By T. B. 
. cli'ih. SI : piipcr, 75 cts. 

mfry. CoMipriHii'.g a Treatise on the Acclimntion of 
^nnii f rii Stat* !«: ai>o. a Cnmplete Manual of Bree<hng, 
VViuier M:in:igt.nient. nndof tlieireatmei.t of Di<(eases, 
■ive M II <t ratio) 1 4. By Henry 8. Randall. Price, cloth, 
riivcr. lor ni:»:l. i?l. 

rarm. Dctiriiii! the labors of ihc Farmer, Steward, 
Merer. C'lt'Ie Mnii. .•^hr-plicrd. Field Worker, and Dairy 
iiiiniTon? Kiiijravniq?. By Iloiiry Stephens. To which 
[»'.aiiai«Ty \i>tf^, Hcninrk'*, Ate. By J»>hn S. Skinner, 
g two vo.uine* OLla\o. of over one thou<aiid pages. 

\fvfe Fo*y for Fnimers. By J. Pophnm. price, 25 ct«, 
ruit Cttlturist. Contahiing Direciioii'! for the Propa- 
uhure- of Fruii Trees, in the Nurwr)'. Orchard, and 
de»^ripti(Mis of the principal American and Foreign 
liirnlcd with three hnndrtd accurate Figures. By J. 
'rice, cloth. j?l ; oopor. 75 cts. 

nn Arrhitrrt. The cheupeM Architectnal work ever 
c l*n:ti-d State."*. Car|XM.ters and others designing to 
fin I t!iii* publication to be a valuable aid. (^ouniry 
:ially, woukl derive substantial assistance from the De- 



tails and fuUy-particularized i^pecificaliaiis. It c«HiH«t9 of Original 
Designs of Country Dwellings. Euf.-h number conifiins ■ Perspective 
View, two Elevations, two I'ians, a Plutf of Details, aiKl fully de- 
scribeil Curpenier's and Maaon's > pccificatioiui. Now conqilete, in 
'Jl Numbers, at :!5 cts. eueh, or 85 lor tlte iU Number*, 88 bouiul in 
2 vols. 

thmestie Medicine ; or. Poor Man's Friend in the Hours of Afllic- 
tion, Puin, und Sicknes.-*. By J. C. Giuiu. li contains OliO page* oc- 
tavo, at the low I r.ce of 83. 

Yomatt and Mirtin on Cattle. Being a treatise on the Breeds, 
.Managenii nt and Di.<e:ts(s, comjirising a full Hi»toiy of ihe Various 
R:ircs. tiirir Origin, liieediiig and .Merits, their Capacity for B<»f 
and Milk: the iiniure and lieatnient of tlieir Diseases; the whoie 
fonniiig a Comjlete Guide lor ihe Farmer, Amaieur and the Veteri- 
nary ^url;eoll, uitli o\cr 100 lllustruti^ins. Edited by A jcbrosc Ste- 
lioui.d in clotli, S?1.2.> 



VK.NS. 



Youatt on tihttp. 
May 1— It. 



A new edition just ready. Price, 75 cts. 



VALUABIiB boos. 

ERASTT;8 H. PEASE & CO. 82 State-Street, Albany, pab- 
lisli 

Elements of Bdentiflc Agricnltiire, or the connection between 

Science and the Art of Prncticid Fanning. (Prize Essay of the 

New- York Slate Agru-uUnral Society.) By John P. Noktox. M. 

A., Pi of. Scieniiflo Agriculture in Yulo College. 13uio. cloth, 

extra. 

Brief extracts from a few of the many testimonials : 

We agree wiih the Report of the Committee ot' the New- York 
Stale Agricultural .Society, and our I'rieiuU in the neigh l)oring stales, 
and commend this work ti> the atientioii of Farmers and Teachers in 
Canada. — Turunto Globe j Jan., 1^51. 

[I7~ At a meeting ol the Regents of the University, in October 
last , it w:is 

On inoiiiin, resolved, tliat the study of Agricultural Chemistry, !« 
deenie<l one of the higher branches of Engli-li Education, nnil tliat 
it be so recognized ui the uiuiuul dt^iributiou of the amount granted 
lo academics. 

Resolved, That the committee on tlic estal)Iis]micnt of Common 
School Departments in Araileniic.*, of wliich the Secretary of State 
is chairin: n, be in>Ti acted to in<|uire, whether this study should luit 
be requirt^ of all stuih-nis in suiii deprirtnu.-iits. 

The Pri.>ceediiigs of the St. Johns Airncultural Society of the Bri- 
tish Province of New-Brunswick. sSiow that they have pnx-ured 
1,(XJ0 copies, for difttribution am«ng the Agricuhural Societies of that 
Pn»vince. 

The subject is vcr^* ably discussed, and e'ucidated in clear and 
comprehensive language, such us wcu'd not discourage tlie young 
inquirer, nor dis^itisiy the (ulept in such braui'hcs ot' scientific re- 
search. 1'he task is well done, and we feel iiulebtetl to Prof. Norton 
for oi)cning another pleasant avenue to agricultural knowledge and 
practice. — Maine Fanner. 

This work is publi^'luil under the immediate aus]Mces of the New- 
York State Agricultural Sin-icty, und is a full, complete, and compre- 
hensive expos.tion ol ihe fundamental principles oi prccticid and sci- 
entific agriculture. Wc triust it may hnd it* way into every SchiH>I 
District Library in the mtalv^— District Srhoil Journul. 

Our high expectations have lecn lUily met. I'rof. Norton, hp* a 
Common sense way of presenting the various topics connected with 
agricultural .»cience. and it is to the cmyimon senile of every man that 
his couclnxions comiiiend themselves. Would that every farmer in 
Michigan wi re in p<«S'*»Hs;on of tliis book. — Mirhigan T'armer. 

There is not a printed b»H»k in the I'liion wh.ch c«»uld have been 
mi»rc acceptable. We. are but novice-* in the threat art ot agriculture, 
and any ti.iiic that will give u.^ ligl:t. we hail with uiatitiide and plea- 
sure. We snail, from liine to time, give our readers ejitracts from 
the work. — Ci^umbus (Ga.) Knqvirtr. 

AVe doubt not the jinlgnicni i>\' the New- York State Af^riculturol 
Society, who awunlcd to it its prize, will be fully coiJirmed by the 
community. — The Nciv- En glnndr.r. 

We should be hapj^y to >ee it intnHluccd into all the schools, and 
the family of every lurnier in this country.— Caworfian Agricultu- 
rist. 

lis lanciinge is plain, its illuMraiion* simple. It is a work for the 
farmer, aiul tlie farmer sh<'u d read it, and teach it to his ctiildien. — 
Genesee Farmer. 

Orders from County Fvcicties. fkhofJs, and individuals, invited. 
I^iberal terms offered, where con«.ii!eral>le qiiaiiiitiis are on'ered. 

May 1— It . E. II. PK.ASi: A : CO. . si> Stntr-M ., Albany. 

The Mambrino Horse Washington. 

THIS rdehrated Horse will.^tand the present sca.«onat North Fer- 
ri>bui^h, A(Mi-«(>n Ciumty. Vl. Washington wj.s bred bv John 
Thorn of Wa-thiugton. Dutclie'** rouniy. N. V. — is a iM-autiful dark 
bay. over 1(1 hands, well propmiioneil, havimr great action, and \h«' 
se"«.>iiig a great share of N'lie nnd s.iiew. Wasliingt<'n wps got by 
Mambiino PuyinaMcr. and Mambrino Paymu-ter by .Miimbrino. and 
.Mambrino Paymaster's Dam l-y t'nc impiTteil Horse Me!«>enger. 
Washington's dum by .Mount Iliiiley. graiid-ihim by Tnie Brilton, 
Mount Ilolley by ihe Im|>orte<I IIor.<e Me<-!cngcr, ard dam by Bnga- 
zeltc. It will te readily i>ercrivc<I that Wiu»hington combines il.c 
l)est blcKxl ever imiK>rted to tli s ci>iitinent. nnd ii ndjtulgcd to pt^sseas 
more gootl points and symmetry of proportion, tlinn any other horse 
of his age, naviiig taken the First Prennum at the Dulchrs."; County 
Agricultural Fnir. in the fall of IS 17. and the First Premium at the 
Addison (Tonniy Fair Inst tall, on a field of eleven stallions, mo.ot of 
which were the ^tt'^t'k of the original Black Hawk. All who are de 
sirous of raising high-priced hordes, are retjueoted to cnlhind exani.i 
the Horse and his stock. THOMAS R. NOONAN 

ANDREW nOL.MKS. 
May 1— 2t* Pro]M-iektn 
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RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OVERSHOT THHESIIERAND SEPARATOR. 

'pilK lllUI.tir.ll nf IW faniiil.B pill.lic HHiliEili'il [.. Ille Wi-tj im- 

AUiin ilicir (Ivec^liiil tiliiiku Cyliiulcc Tlimlicn, Willi Vibniliiig 

*"l1uv"||N7iiiuc'k«prrinirsliillieHile«idlnimuri.Mnrr.firrir» 
PouiT^ iiKli.iliec Aftrirulrninl Iniplcini'ni*! uikI Ivbig ncquniiiii-d 
VFrvr[Ti:ii'ivQLyu'u1iilHi»'iiul>ci('ll>criiniKii>uflliK,(;>.aiiir)-,iu«'i*U 

-wcilinik M'ctiizutI luHhiiiK ill [iTMiiwiiFlnE i.Bi lci«i iiupnimJ Piw- 
rr rur'np^iiiir uigiiy iKKn: innile cmda l.yia. ur wiUi IrlilFh ht 

Ai iliu IniF Fail uCthe Ntiv-Vmli Pinle Asririillnnil Snciely. hrlil 



■< ••rnii iMrnavF.n MnHilnr 



D. APPLETOK A CO, 
FUBIIEHEB8, 200 Bioadway. RawTaA 



Eciniul Fan 

J,IIIIIJwiU Ik ,___ 

a implt, v-lio wiali lu bin 

.1 l^^rtUTiM in liiiiUii^ 
tuf lui niKl AuLfcf, juid hh 



LiiE>,'' Willi Uuvc iiundn-it uiiil iwuuy ciifni iiip, ii 
NOnCKS OF THK PBFPS. 

v, ri-ni in ilie rhupciU du-^liiii 



" Tlii< ho.k will 
iiij-iliiiiff wliii'li liiwy 



Ii.1;i4i oT wUji'h, (Ik 11» in mb nf mir wiiie^^ireBil jif^iE^niiBn. i 
cniiililidi mi iiii-siiuBiW>- "■'vir*. ir onr ntirhDuto ural »• 
ill n»«l.Tnlp fiminWnllrM, will roii-ull llv Umwiuf*. Ilnyi 
Ihnl n-ty limilnl pTiiijiiiry n>««iiTM Brr nlEFirni u •mit i 

IV1 imle-biHiFil ViClu ur Ginfrcrbrtail Ciih11r,cvprcDuhL"*jna 



U-t work irf tnnrp pmntnil iuirl BPiieml 



rvtil n:ninii1].ai,1« 



■ Ml t^iiXIXC OF OBmali. II 
•. DwnHini. Pviuillll. K-uim 

'I "fTin» fruin. TmUKirwl ijf I 

IPM-ARIW OF mt¥. Ill>' 

i.|ff».-iiiiii|I Diri-n- - 



'^ llr-iino rn rum 



Vi«fafKiav\ 'V . 
k<- 

!>!» ofGniu'i I'Mii ^iLll•. 

Al«] WlirrlVr'iBn.'k ni.il 
kIv«I| £u1 uttrfduMiJ tqufij t^ 



■ Ai...li^... ll.-.'t.i.li»iii oTdIIiIi* !«• 

'iirivuiul prnnMHit variMiei; iIhiI 
11 : iiiinilir[niinailin>n«iiilil Pm »r*i«| 
iil»rii.iii inqimnit-iHnl in FiwiCulM 
ml niiy Imiiirh uT Ihc nilitnl iwlirfH 
iiii.Hiinl-'nriiiichuwIrRl awl fifty Ip 
m !• nf Tn-n. ililTrrrin r.Tnx. MiA* 
-aiuiiiE. Ac. CHARUW fCRIRNV 
SaPvkBswuidW.Ni 
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IBR l<>iw, uriln ivrimni pnirTllr iw Wfltk wfa lu ibt lispcuaMc pmctw 
iHHr OL wilfaiml nny ■klHJLilliil lalinr. ^ AUtl Lw appnxc II Ihal a lisa gf tul ail 

-, - . , — \% mucliiiie ytt nrmieil, 
■td hj Uaxc irhii hill's lunl thii Drill, thnl ona uiil ■ half bualiela of wbnl la ihi 
vWi Hi kra fnlly rqnal la nro ha^heU rovm bnmd cmi, lu Ihe nsvol wny : £mi 
br #iKl fi'nnrilr with wliieh llw *red ii fl«KHii«l iii Uib ^rrouiid, and fn:oitdly 
tnd la uiiM n ikfiih, ihs Kcd h prcHecied uroia ilie liirdt, owl tromxhetSecv. 
lad ilaiwuiit woiUier «r ihc vliiKr : ukI ihinIlT, ibEpecd bcinf nnipeiiyi^avercd, 
iriU hiire gnnd miK ind Iha rrnp \it betKT'pnpnd IQ whhtliuia dromh. 

tlwi ileal piwibly Iwibiiirbytiaiid.uiilwilhlfMlnlior. 

be iliaiUd whli ikiH DriUi in billa of MWi two. iir r»iiT 
r Ibc Cm Mnkiuit nnl. tbin mMan lt» cm* Airrmviiw!, 
lahnr iif drapniiijE. UriJbi nn iUki be made In nnlcr. In 
I hJla at ana aknanct apnrl Ihat may be rfquirr'd- 
Hi are nmr nH lo tow om aui a hHir Innlirbi of vbal. 

lb. ID the boibel. Wlheacre, ill Aimiw-lcnlucheiwule. 
owwbnu brnMlriM. peiftTily. b)'aiiaeliin|[th«i|ir™der 
R llie w^ou cavhiea. Full direcliniii fin tkimtirg ibe 



laJE by JOHN Ii. nRKNXKR, 41 Marl 



I, awl W.M. EI. CARR, 
RKgUMMF^ D ATIONR. 



■iip^Dtig iLll'l ' 



IlHrtnillp. Julr »i l"''>a- 

*<k my iHHuinn •if William 
I ii»»l ilH flnU <>r HcnnI «h 






ilk nr tnu'cnd mrr iba r«mnv. tl 
StiinH ftir aajr lawl nrlieri) a |ilnw rai 
he Imr inn nC Ihe unkle. Iwhieb w 
fdaiitiiwti^ Mliterei.t brinfrJiv ll will 

L._.: ...J ■,i|,ly,tivr 



I qiMiilily rrmiire 
Im •aviiu III JaTfli 



■•nAHT.WanaiinlertinnHhin. Jiilyai. liOli. 

VAI.I^rK. Wurwii'k. July U. IHjn. 

[>IMi. WarniinMer iuwiu1ii|i, July i\. 1>^. 

' n. TttKTKS. AVanniiMer inwir'hip. July 91. IRW. 

'. F FORTBS, Warmiuner Mwiulilii, Joly SI. l.-W. 

»• niRD. IlaiKTiUe. July i\. IS-«. 

CARR. JtWBPII «1ARK, Jr.. JOIIX IH'M^AP. A\- 

*VE\. HIRAM A.CAltK.TIlDMAS Hlttl) !<AJIIET. TOn si'p n 

JOIIX B. llAMSEY.JOsr.Pll H.VRT. Wamiiii-Irr . T H. ,N. IV 

lly U, ISSO. ' Mr Pnllerani 

All uaedCiaaadala^aPiueiii fjecti UiiU iii piulu^ iua ^mynia. Tl 



n»l [ Ihink b biiyrr al Iba pn<vlil lime. I am perfiM' ly HlJiM 
wiUi (tie apemliiaia aC Ihpi drill, ll ■rallim Ilie well nHxIiiilisnKlori. 
Ir erer Ihe rnrmw. mal htch Ih* bibnr of harrawki* the pmiiiL 
Fmm thd apiwaraiire flf the wlH-nt. I now mrreiihai i had MHpui 
my irlinle in^ in w^ib iha Seed l)rid. TllINKAM JRVKtT 

P. S.— ThiaURIl.I.eaiialubd ulaMRl in itie unwiiir i^Oiniiio. 
Prk'e 9IS M. Pliilsifelplua, lAy 1—11. 

D.4.IRY S.VLT. 

THE alieiili™ of Tfciiriiwn i< inninilHTly riilM InnTcirmipe. 
r>..r atlHe af-sTKAM RKI'INKU lllM^K SALT, prapwed 
Etnrenly liir ihe Diiiry al Ike I'ily :<Irnni Milto. Allniiy. 
Ilieiivi nntfi4Invi1 laa pure iinirle. iVce Tmrn ■nroka. while aa 
■ ■ ~ « fiir B ilfSrJrBPy 



perk eiipb. I>y C. N. KKiMRNT, 

Moroli 1-^ 11 Ilikbwii ■Irrcl. Allniiy 

Tbe Americnm lAxr Rlork InnnniDce CompanTt 

,11 rmrtHnrt. Iwliama 

CHARTER uiitimilril. CmivA innnarr S. ^Va. r^rapUal 
*.Tn [»«■„/ J K.ir liir Ui^anaK,- nf IIOItSES, WVLEU, 
PRIZE BCLI.S. MIFKP jtXB r^TTI.E. nl rTirt d^^iplino, 

Ij>4v4pniil iii:Wiibiy4[illiT ]lm1fn^l^'A1b■ 
i}irvr(llrI — Jnvph It. riimniiii. Hiram IVi-kfi. M. !>.. I'mib 
Mi». c;mr«r U. Ilav. J»)iii Wiv. Alr.n W. 1Vht- ""»■ Abiirr T 

'' Tlinina* llHVnp. JimtIi <1. R**wTiinii, JV*- 

J<rrr«<ir». \Vm. Rnrtrh. IViHirrrr. 

l-»-I>-T. 11. P. JOIl?lS<>.t. A|t.iM. Albttny. 



Kllii. Al.ni. 



npvoa SInrk for Sn^e. 

I null i.'i'h''| IT.MiiT. 

rrc>m'l)i'"u^ >il<.-k'lii tiv rnunlTr. I'llAXriM \1 
PanniiiSin.1. r.«iii. \.",-, 33, ISTO. IW. 1— m. 
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Vl9W-YoA SUM A«ifoiiUur«l Woiln. Jnat fnbUitaed, 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES * IMPLEMESTS. A li™ of Hi.. iioav-., niciudu,, Caiwi^-aoriJro 

WIl»elar, Hellck A. Oo. leeoi-m f<H ilicir mniKKcninii, lu rcKHrd lo light, hai, 

COVTTM'E infir miinufiiriorv al Uie rnmet of Haviitd:! siid ]'"««"»» '''(["'''"P' "^ Robert B. I«uchara. Print 

Liwiiii Stkitj, a[.RA\V, whcnihej- .rs prtiaied loliU ^ '■ ^- THORBLRX ft CO., 13 Johii wrwi, Xew-Yi 
.liori.r.«iihd«i«Lcii, or<i^™roi AmiCUlTUltAl WAEKHOUH 

^-. -- ^ iS3 Front Smtl, ntw-Ytrk. 

_,^r -J ^^ T^E ^ulucfH.rr would rnJI the atlfiitioii of Ihiw b 

^^=^ -^= 1 I"" "leiisiio a»urlinciil of AGHWELTVia 

'• Hit^n Pnmium'' Jtom. wliichiv«enrai<i<iktk 

uiiB bi l-ie, ISIT. lifW. IHIB. auA 1)!W. 
At», Eadh Ctntrt-Dnii^, aid nil llnw* in nuoril 
rant SrUiM. with ubijriB inil dnoUa hmm. 

— Ilonyi'ii, Cku'k. Mnrlur*" nd adm 

. .. — llBdirar'i ImpniTcd, niid llDAidn' ha 

Fnit Jr/Bi— flniiii'ii Pmniiiia, wid Lloir'a Rotny 8nr 




hMii^GllnH 



ill Cradivt, lUliBi, ^Ihu, Fiitki. k 



FOtniRirrTB. 

THE LodI Htanfamirinit rnmntny cKtt ihcir Rnf 
IH llKiT Dnvil |<rien, vu: MJWperbutfl. (araiji 
'ii ■•nelh ddivrml fm of cnrtnic on hoeidofnw 
«■ Xrw-Ynrk. TlKWIicIc ndimdlhisvflii liiriiik,' 
ndviujiDgo vf iKiiiig fmliljr numDiiiriiiTnl. 

O" THie c<iinpiUi)-'« nnke ■ )t Ciinland ftna, Vr 
nfewAwrsftiimilufcrry. Aridma "Thi Lmi Uil 
CiisiPAST, NEw-YoBM,-'t>i>«-pii«- Apnl : 

IliellloTgui Hone, YMing Offlted. 

"ir^Tho'l^MiJ^'iucMwni demand foi llit-K Mnrhlnei hni ill Tn'S »ne II.T«. of the eeiiiKilc Harnn bntd 
di^tSftmJit^ w^"aNcT1I,ii"!Wii™Sh^ ' "•• •'""'"'• •™"ni« "I" •«•''"" >" *• "l"^ 

mdd«knT™?«i«iidihmi««Hrfp™ipily miiiiiioid™. Th.;; '^^if^a^^^J^/t^nii-ir^^^,^^'^ 

td Uh FiM Prrnunnu u all (hs priiiripal Fain ivbete tYmy have •rffimiij^i,™ (x. n -;...!■ ^«.;-. ac .t. ._ 

hfnieiiliiWtediiiop.nni«i, InrltldS, llilVniinlvaiiii. Sialg Pair. ''™«»-»J «»»w ft"" ■"'■Si* """ia. •^ the «» 

*al1nvii«iBl Kairof rnrrr CaiiadiLaii.lllie Hiu-hiBaH aiidOliin '"^^r lVM,L.t 

HWe Fnirii. ingnkM wHti nuBtaruoa Cuuuijr Uxhilmkiua in iha dif- 



*THKtSo ROBSK MAmiNF. -ridi fr.™ tl«« to il«haiidt 


TMiUid State* AcTicnltoral Warehatue 


wiUlkr«hfr<HnlaSWSIW buahela of Wlii'ul pur day. or twice dial 


Slore, Ko. 107 Waler-sli«el, Keir-1 


The ^ic Uona MachiiH will Ihmh ruher niure (lion hull' tlial 






iiSfS,Tr,Cti:M^^^^^^ 


*™"'''" P«tCKATAt«NTl 


For Two none Maehinci, Wlj OO 


FarnHelluni} dn, ei«i UO 


111 Ih- l-|i.-t«l SiUH. ananip whii'li inaf l-e fiinul Iba fi 


MaehiiHa win ba ihipped tn oiiy put of Iha l.iiilcd ttuua or the 


The ailwrihrn are nnw Aimdnn Pmnns olid Thrwliem lo ibrir 
a!renuniI1>i.'MimiHii>|iaiid oTiiu riven. a»l India liilaii.>r nfihp 
KtMC borderiw on ifN-e rivrr^ and to :U1 the priuciinl T-.n" "« thr 


IiHkKRi well iH 111 their numrti'Uii niniK ^n the iiiIithv of tlie 
^SrV.,.. Thcj. Will he .IHi.««l ai'S; ™,r .™i« with «dy 


tTithr RnBK— Seiiliiplinif. of nrknn 'izu, wflh M 


bur (o iMrrhaK. mny 1>r winui* to w, leain when they chu obiuin 








after they are reeeiwd, «id the |iiiirhi»i nuiiey (if piiid) wdl ic 


rknin l>i'Uf|u-rinn]-lelr. or in poru, in nnill or lai; 




Hmi'n JHnli— Frrnrh Unrr SIniic aiid Cut Iron, fni 










b< allowed. ' fVllMKI.ni. M1U.I(-K Jc <«>. 


nnripr'HHrri-'t)f nil I'li oppruveil pntlainf ami E 






April 1, Is-.l. (iHinr ihc SWt.iii1~.iii Ij..,iI.iij[.) 


Cm f^'^f-ficveiii] new VimKtn^iliarwilhanih 

■^W-rUrfF^BnefM-Of reeent innnlioa. and 
.■l....lIi.r...lMthci*h]K-. 
r'nrft imrf Vntinif- IX niiy Myla and lile, ftnubit 


CAITION. 


1 1:111. Iinvini; miiinil ilinl an Aorii'idiuriil Finn n iidvrriViiE 


thDt AVhii'liT'' Piiiiiii II..r«' I'i.u.'r' sivl (lvrr.:i.4 TIt'^iit.' re 


"fijln-^iraw^miirli S™. mil all aHier isiadMof 




Ci'iar Itf nml n-<ifr»— in ray iiimntll*. 

llliir ISmi .Swf-^iM rr^aivrd frenh IhuB KentKk) 


tta^'HiiMFirm hin iin'iiilil' mil«-'.flir l*nlriil.'nr i^i nii'.niltarmiv'w 



■iirly mvl lute im^nmL 

,, V- n'liite ami Krd. a Hinerinr aniela. 

M. »iti. n'nKn in. Wa irn * I'o.. it Allmiie. lual tlieir Bwnt< TImiiA], fft—Srvt latA |<rrfcpt1r fm ftoa (Mat* 

nrrllie only rer«iiH aiitliiiriTil lo lunkx iir'ill n-|i.-..|<.rV hmiil (.-nnl'fl Nr.4i^Aii i-iienin' Mork, Klactad with Al 

lliuw Pim-er-.; niKl r- Frynicli I'inRT nuidn or miVI hy ilniin. nr l.r elilire>4v f.ir iIip Aiwrii'ini nurkM. 

■uy prmHi haviiiji a [,in.|iw in ibi an. hii' hikmi oiie iil IliuCiifl Iroii JVri^ii N-rpfi— Oflhr 1ni<|nal>tr. md tanM ionul 

i;«Dl.<'inTlni. BI < lu-li Fifl iM' ilir IVw'T. ihi' M'lini' fimjH 5r*f(— Ray, )>uoenie and IVhiia Dmeh Cloi> 

Piri Str^t—Tiamry, llemp. Rape and HUlea. 
Grraaa— Pennine [Vru^-lrui ■ml Patnieociiaii uf i 



— - .. diaba 

^ prime ariirle, in barrel) cr ba^ 

;UCK Ik ftiKfriH.— At tiK mnuidiicioref ' Icww julrta. 
I'.nven. JOIIN MAYHF.R fc C 

IIEEI^B, ra»i>tc». March 1—tf. 191 Waler tHicat F 
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PARKER A. WIIITR, 

'ACTURERS oT fr'anltii ImubmrMi md Farm Ma- 

1, ■"■£r°^;^;;;^J^p°''<^"|' "t^t^^i^ ■»■ trkk^, 



k. BLtckiwiitit., B.1.»i. 



SOHBBIIC AimULS AT ABcncor. 

•tfouti reuir hIi ot' Fnu. Bbid Suo>T-iii>K!ts »d Ih- 
u U*iiiT Otoct, eoiuwliiii uf ulvnil firty^ IitjmI, will cnim; 

n Ibe iiB|in>ved DhItt ^Iix'Iit u'hicb i»ciiinihH«luj'ihd&i»l 
, wilh ■ (liiht croM uf AnHtcrdBin Dutch, wturti ihmiu 
'wu nut (if lbs cnigiiul iiifmliein wlikh campuMdilw 

r brwlBif ^ 8boft-lHviiii, Devon* ami A)rrfhjmf curb 
■ud pan* iHiHtbt otfuiji iif the limit* oi' my lanu, iiui^v h 
u cinfliM mjrHU' u thiH Ibno liKok. Hy Uib uuninli 
■ AftknllDral IMaiely, Iba Aiwrican liauiluH, *ui my 
T Hscian-, (wiib ibe cvraiiqi of laii year, wbni I wm 
■llli* al eulKr.) il will fiiUy apjiear Ibal I buve iccn n very 



ibibiuir. Tut oiw wlurb wm Un Fiui P>iii 
UN AmcrinB liMhuie Ibm tih 
il Hm abon iJIniM bi Uaiiy — 



null* 



M, nnjBinul bj me irom l>cvni 



in calf at tiia day <^ uk, i>y my ImpHtetl 
' or my evkbciitnl »<ill;;l^iiii»iu>e.>^ 

Oalu^iue, with the ppdifcrrr of carh awinv, ivill be pub- 
te uniFt wuh mimite thrfcrijilliiii uJ^ aalc, &o. 
m a uuiaber inOulKiik ttuvm, iii jnn lu my hnponeil Itoni, 
3 profv»y uf wlucli wdl b« uUl viuwgh to iJapuee of vu 

v» aboal X Sovih Dnwii Kin:^, nuHl nf wliirh I impimpil 



mpicinl Bui., Uiiib* fpiia my iiiipinRl Itaai, aiiil iHgr- 
aminHl Biiar— all of wlucliamniaUwun manly wlcclud 
^-^ wl.m In KuKliiiL 
|g ><f waiTNitbw tae Cmnt niit lli'ifm in pnlf, ii Itiu i in 

^illniti (p llil Jfan. clher biren'ini InaniiK sitl, |-i>y 
rdullars) ■■rio iniil Owciiw til niy firui.ual 1 will kwiiliat 



ulnnd u Ibe viiy uf Nuw- Vurb. five nf ridi ur vxpi'ii-e n 



pnauiilB pniHt l» Ilia rn uiuliir uf tlie ami, buI lu bniefil 

lll«C<iUlll)T<l<l*1!'- 

iHuirBUinii, ibrmulli ilia PiM, ptema jn-jBy, ukI I wUI 
('j'iunwi!n. aiHlaJHiiilJiiIiiliiiiiir if crquirnL t.'uliilirsuri 

Ibe iiriiiL-.RiI Aifrieullanl J'airiiiiii. nn aitl allui tiw t>I 
le UFil. ftr«w wii^iiinbii'iew tlie'Wi'kal nny l.iiiv 






nulHi.t, Jlr. 
f M;iirli, kX 



rrut \<'wYnrk Kwie Fair 

-'i;^ "iS'l w.Tk'' ni 'l!i» riHuilry. SiiHl lv<iv hii- ir<'<i«'<l 

"MrNJlimiin, of'«-a'bnii!'l.u wui'IwIn'. Y -aH'riii ^1 
nr lli»M.'.'k hni I'H'ii nliilnitil. li.ey liavr I'airi'il ml the 
mill'. Up in a l>Hiiit,ful ibiii]ila gttj, IS] l,ai:ils hiRli, 
tv! tiiH^y I rnpnrtjniipl. 

iirv w II ile-muliiul iif the " 1] llirriier h-nv" in Ilaly. 
kt I'n.ia ll.pra |.y .SapHnai II«i<ii|k"-<--ii<Ii> Tniun-, ifii 
nnnlil in <(ii«! «, riHl w» ilini »i>'rt in n piii'nnan hy ibr 
frNit.iif WadunF^nn rnuuiy,?(. Y. llai ilain ww la' Ibe 

■1.^ \nt raivl I J Mr. J. Mi!h of Arpyla, ^ViiJiui)!Ti<n 

■id ilurv! ' IIr< i^f^'ie jii-tly nlrhratnl fur ipi nl, IM- 

jm'rei'raryjne fnrni SliJl. In »JIU. aiiJ 'vilOO. 

■llllhe wn-oii. lii^iiiiiireliiliriiKn'cdupmi. Saul llnr-i 

C.lLViS MilIUK, 
ISJt— 3t. l.T. GRANT. 



Ill* eveiy Int. 



New York Agii«nllnr«l Wtueboum and 8«ed 8l«n. 

,4 B. AI.I.KN ft CO., im and 191 Walot Mreci, N- Y., oOer 
I\t lur Mis Ibe iDnroa awl iBHdl ciinplRi! iHivliaaul uf Iba tUMi 
mill IHM inuinntd A«ricBllaral and iMilindlBfallintdei 
Field Bwl DniUen KeoU bl the Cnitad Ktairs ami— ^ 
laenuflM, Miicbnn or l«enl ihgaraUa Inr Ibi Farm 
ilrner. AVe wiuki ndl iHulifobir ananlaiM lo mtr Lirgi variety of 
miM anirDvnl uial very ■Hpcriar Howb llacmwii, Heed Dswen, 
(iniai Urilli, Cuni Pbunvn. CiduvMun, Cera tUiellen, Hliaw Ual. 

- - IliiyiiwlCiil»wl'R»e>,UfaiaMillii,<SaidnioudPiraKnauu*, 

T kaniii, UaUam Cbaui Huclion and l^orea PimiBa, flan* 

- ...jn, Tbrdfaen, Haw Uaebbiuji, Uanlcii aial Kiebl ntd'eia, 
KaiMK Cmten and MiAia, Uatiboi Wmf, Kuivea, Mwa, Jte- 
tinunTiadhik l^cylbeik KumIb, Pan SIdb, Fork*, Aa. ke. Wa. 
Ilfliia. Can*, Mil'-B ami Alacbiiicry of all hindf , eitbvT <m bajiil or IHir- 

Ivoiiliiga lur iiiabiiig all arlickd fu ortler and iu llw beat muiuer 

GL'ANO, Pondrette, Planer, Bona Don, Ac. 

Hkki.i.— Freih Uaiden and Field Seob, nixd emmady lor ni. 

i^c tholl reuuinmrml milf lmjiU'RiiiiM,)<r«laaiid,MBUure*al*kauwu 
ulililyaad jrenuiueiieAi, niid bIioII nidtavor liy Iba Iiiwiioia of our 
— ' — r aud attenlu-u lo tbu wiuits of our cuatunierA, to mael all ibo 



k. U. AIAHS k CO., 



tf fniin am rily. 



TUF, wlipiilier, haruip nnre Umk thui can be uHiiined on hit 
farm, will dVt hi pabUc uvfUoii aluwl 30 bead of lu IiuuqvhI 
iii»Miii|tnl'llul1a,Cuni>, lleifcr>,iuiilIl<:ifeiBiiiI 

iiMbiy.iiieilSih day ufJuiM next, al liiii*nn,3) 

vi<di*Ta fif iinfmnvl Mock in Ibi* eoanliy, and lu 
Danoibi, Uial itar jtrunnslur nf tliM beni, durnig Ihr paM tvnHv* ymn, 
liu», Ilimugh llie luciliHia of laipiruliuif Ihan KuglaaJ, and ivlee. 
Iicijui iWaii Ibe tif^l lirnlH in tiii* emailry. <^htciI no ciiiniiie ui rear a 
Uenl Iif Cmilr. frimi wiib'b wi'criur auiinula cuubl «aidy be drawn, 
' T imvriiVi.inrHI mat en w iqiin i«i rr Writ*. 

Ili< iin[innaliiiir' Ihw Inii ilnirvd fnan ibot eninrnl breeder, Um 
IhIu Tlunuiia lliitr*. K<.j.,<if Ki7hl«iviui|Iiiu, Y<irb-bin.',Kiit[lawl.whicii 
' M ill* wull kiKiWii, nail n.Ti!iiil]r been iblKaedufatjnililuinBla by 

L vltmnivlriitiir^ anil dMiirrvcd in many buinlH, and caunuininvr 
nifuncil to ■■ a wbi4a Kt Imimivuinail. Thu aiuinuureiaeM uf 

d >aU: Fcmitiil uroil iulrrMi, and all SlHin-huru btcnkr' in Kii)[- 

la liHiiid iif iheir lirnU; oud h1 Uia ibiy la'aala tbrre wi 
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IU.VI |<r.iiaiuenl limnbiH ai ibH 



^'hhrni-.'" 'li'w imi-n<1' l.'.a «<i)l w/i%li r* "vw IItti'i'I fi-r'tlla. 
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aliid. Al'tcilil 



Tnir, .\. Y.. .^inl I. I-..1-:'I. 

'rilK OltllilVAI. ItT,.ll:K-IIAWK. 

A .Ml-rBiMiSTiTi.i"!!. i.K- i.wii."i«'bi,-eHmilun.-d» kihini 



F<'r|iicrii-u1»*i 


-.■esrf 11 rciliim 


t! m-l perAi 


malKHn u^ tap, 


BI«^kriuwl«..lbaW-l'-"'>li»' 


V.H1 at Ilie 


«Me of ll« .uh. 


TemniWltlw 

Ta"^i^:i?,r;: 


s-iti, payable in ci* or u 
Munil nl a [ruonible rwift- 


acciilciiu oml ei- 


Brypon,Vt.,M 


nil 1- It 


D.ftD.L 


IIII.I., Accuu. 
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CoulenM or Ihia Nnnber. 

mC«uiiy,"NrY,, lirfl, C'.W,,.., 

Ths Anh^lun of CoDuoy tlcxuei,... 
CuuiiuF ■ad Laying Tils llnin, by Pnf, 

It«liilMi« Ibr Uuugr D^lm, 

UJum-.WIk uul Buiur (rum K Om, by 3. L. Wi 

Largs yield of BiiRsr— Cur- -^ ■"— -■ '•--'' 
Curt Sir SctucIh iu Bans' 



iC'-!!^) ■ 



rulio— IVKECIiutt halMmnly nuiu— I'lil 



,— 1J1I14 Gni|is-viuB>iiuiiiRi»eihi(>, ! . 

by A. M. Holt TT..] ' 

Thg Cnrculio— Nolim M' New Publisoluw^ 1 

Breeding uiil Uuafifliiflil uf IhsltBlibit, hyF^ 1 

Fluiof* Dnirrlteni, byU. Kvax*. 1 

B«l Gnw lor low I^wlli-Hndiiiii (liuii fiv Kmklrr. 1 

CnllJiiitiauof raluoe(,byJ.il.ALUAXliEB— Iniiinn-odljlarlll , 

in Ndtm ScMiB, by jDm ImoM. j 

Indiu Com— Injury by MinknM— Viuiiily uT loiiu vnrirlin I , 

of !^Md^. .._,.„„„..„ ) ; 



NomrurUw Mwult— Tn Com^inileiiu,... 

Aiuwcn lo liiqiijrias. 

HiiBcy'i RcBping Mucluiw, by flnu llri'ii 



l\'itlL pr^r c»n 
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^<rngrrss itf j^grimltnrF. 

onsio Rolalion lu Improvements*— Xo> VI. 

noticed some of the pririci|Kil improwmcnls 
ve been achicTCil in »erlcnltiire, ne would now 
ition to several siiUjccls to which effiirls for fur. 
rovements miglit lie profltubly ilirected. 
greatest deFi^ctxin Ainerie-jn ■griciiltnrcattbc 
ime, Briac chitHy from cartUanru and koiIc. 
giird of order, sj-stem nnd econoniy, la tlic bane 
rming. It i« t)io occa«nn of eoiixliint and im- 
s <n manj ways. The most sinking example 
erha[«, is the great negli^nce In regard to tlie 
f mannres. NotirJthittanding tlic frcillleticy 
:h thin sul'jert has been brought to the atten- 
rmcra, there is scarcely a neighborhood in which 
anccs of tlie neglect and loss alluded to, are 
On most farrns there U nearly a total Ion of 
of the srock, during (he time it is kept at the 
I even the other portion of the cxcrenii::it is 
luch exiiowd that uixi-lialf its value, probably, 
t is often waslK-fl into the highway, and isseco 
nring of the water of brooks, whieli carry ofl' 
c portions. It ivouldnot,probably, buauover 
of this loss, to say that wiih many liiTDicra. it 
lan c<|iial to (he money Ihcy pav in taxes. 
s might Ik almost wholly prevented, and with 
comiiarailvc cxiipnse. The first (liing toirurds 
I betonseplunty of substances to absorball the 
the stahtes and yards. Cellars under barns and 
here the shape of the ground would render it 
t to make them, would be prcfc'rable, as re- 
Tor manure, to any olher phin. Where cellars 
ladc. tlicro might be excavations under the 
1 being Glled with muck, peat-chareoal, or 
ubI, tlio urine would berelaincdinafunncon- 
: npiilicatloD to the soil. Yards slionld be so 
! means of cmliankments, if necessary, that 
be no siiak or wash from them. If the rooft of 
igo throw more water on the manure tluin is 
o keep it laoift, (not wet) gutters and spouts 
put up to lead the water off, 
nice of having plenty of water in barn-yards, 
more general. Id many instances animals 
LCh Injury from the want of this requisite, and 
able manure la lost from the same cause. 
attention should be given to ncalness in Girm 
nl, espedally in preventing (he growth of pcr- 
Dts, and in keeping fences knd buildings in re- 



pair. Thurc is a general carelessness — in many in 
a downright slorcniiuess, evinced in this respect, which 
detracts much ti-oni the beauty of the country, and at 
the same lime greatly depreciates the value of the land. 
It is astonishing tliat this matter should be so little re- 
garded. It is nut unciimmon to Bud (he door-yards 
of farni-honscs groni) np to thistles,, burdocks, Ice. 
Sonielimes a half acre or more of the best land the farm 
affords, lit thus appropriated as a seed-bed for the proi«- 
gation of these vile tilings, and from which they are scat- 
tered round the country. £ven (he spot misnamed " (lie 
garden," fceciueotly has a wide border, which, iierhaps, 
amounts to one-hulf its area, wholly filled and occupied 
with weeds and bushes. 

Tliu iigury from these foul phtntsismachgrcater lliau 
is generally suppusi'd. They increase the expense of 
cullivalion. lessen the yield, and debase the quality of 
crops. When the soil Is full of weeds, they often get 
the start of crops, and smother them down. In broad- 
cast crops, It is hardly practicable to eradicate weeds, 
and lliey run to seed — the seed miugles with the grain 
and di'preclites its value in mnrket. Much of thceliulc- 
esl land in the country has been greatly deteriorated In 
vaUic, by this careless cultivation and the consequent 
growth of weeds. In some of the western stales, tills 
has been strikingly tlw case. 

It nhould be a standing rule with farmers to prevent 
weeds (Vom seeding. This will at least prevent their in- 
crease, except with those species which spread by the 
root. In addition to this, the thorough extermination 
of all noxious plants should he followed upal every con- 
venient opportunity. These eflbrls should not be eon- 
Qued to the limits of the lurm ; but the sides of high- 
ways, rail-roads, and all public thorougUlUres should be 
guarded with the same attention. There is a law inthii 
stute rcquiriug thistles, which grow on the banks uf the 
cauals, no tlie sides of railroads, lie. to ho mown Ivica 
a }-car, but the work is often neglected, or done in so 
jxior a uianner, that tliu object sought is not attained. 
They should be cut cloic to Ihtgroand, while In blossom, 
but before any seed is formed. 

8. Vi'e need a more appropriate division of fiirau, u 
regards wood-htnd and cultivated fields, and » better 
adaptation of the various portions to those purposes 
most eonsislent with the nature of the soil, and general 
apiicarnncc of the country. This is a matter which re- 
ceives but little attention from farmers. An indiscrlm- 
Inatc destruction of IbresI trees bas been made in mauj 
ioslanccf, when the land was tlrst occupied, and a new 
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growth has not been allowed to take its place. The con- 
sequence is. that much land i^hich would have produced 
trees, and nothing but trees — as the rocky points of hills, 
barren knolls, the sides of gullies — ^have been left 
naked, and the soil, having nothing to hold its particles 
together, has been washed to sterility. Another injury 
which has ensued ftom this destruction of trees* is the 
greater exposure of many situations to the force of 
winds. In this climate, subject as it is to extreme heat 
and cold, trees are important as a means of shelter. A 
border of trees, even of not more than a rod in width, 
on the north and west sides of fields, will produce a very 
&vorable effect in breaking off the cold blasts. This is 
particularly required on hill and mountain pastures, and 
also in open champaign districts, like the western prairies. 
There should also be trees in proper places for shade, as 
animals exposed to the full blaze of our intense summer 
sun, suffer greatly from its effects. 

All steep hill-sides, gorges and gullies, sliould be left 
in trees, or planted with them. These spots, left bald 
and unproductive, give an unpleasant aspect to the land- 
scape, but clothed with trees,, they impart a picturesque 
beauty and interest to the scenery. It would not be dif- 
ficult to cover these places with trees, by planting the 
sngar-maple, elm, white-ash, oak, chestnut, and some 
evergreens, as the cedar, hemlock, and pine, to fill up 
the plantation. All these would become valuable, either 
as timber or for fuel. It would be necessary to keep 
stock away from thcni, till they have attained such size 
as not to be irjured by browsing. 

4. Drainage is a subject which is beginning to receive, 
as it deserves, much attention. "We believe it will prove 
here, as it has been in Europe, the most important means 
of improving the soil, which has been adopted within the 
last fifty years. In the northern portion of our country, 
there is much land which would be rendered vastly more 
productive by under-drainage. Judgment and experi- 
ence are necessary to the proper location and construc- 
tion of drains; but there is hardly a farm that does not 
contain some land on which they might be laid down to 
advantage. The whole subject, however, has within a 
few years, been so much discussed through the medium 
of this periodical, that no more need be said of it at present. 

5. There are many questions in agriculture, the settle- 
ment of which would be productive of great benefit. 
The best situation for instituting and carrying on proper 
experiments for the solution of these questions, would Iki 
an Experimental Farm, In connection with an Agricul- 
tural School. The want of such an institution forms a 
great barrier to making these cxperimonts. Few indi- 
viduals can afford the niDuey and time whicli would be 
required to carry them on, and at the same time, ihey 
naturally consider the answers involved in these (jues- 
tions, as of public, rather tlian private benefit. It is ne- 
cessary and proper, therefore, that some way sliould l)e 
devi8(>d for those exi»erlments to be made, without an 
injurious sacrifice of individual interests. In the absence 
of such an institution as has been mentioned, something 
might be done through the efforts of agricultural socle- 
ties, and we think a portion of their funds could not be 
better expended than in the employment of intelligent 
and trustworthy persons to conduct exiteriments, under 
the supervision of a competent board of directors. 
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We need experiments in feeding stock with y»am 
crops, in order to ascertain their relative tiIk, ol 
which would afford for this pnrpose, the grettal run 
per acrcj or for the expense of prodaction. In rrhtiw 
to manures, also, a course of systematic trials todut 
their relative effect and value for different tnfi, 
and on different soils, would be hi|^ly nsefnljaitdk 
would be exceedingly interesting, as well as pnetial^ 
useful, to compare the results of these experinuBti, ■ 
far as practicable, with the results obtained bj dMsiai 
analysis. To test the different breeds of horsn, ottli^ 
sheep, swine and poultry, in regard to theirnlvir 
the different purposes to which they are spp]iri,ii 
another important object, in reference to which thoni^ 
experiments should be made. 

On all these subjects light is much needed. fU 
farmer, for instance, knows what crop will liToid kta 
the most profit for the purpose of making beef, mttHj 
pork, or butter and cheese? Who can tell thenUhi 
value of Indian corn and the other grains, or of eunb^ 
turneps, or other roots, for either of these pupaarf 
We are equally as much in the dark in reference to tk 
merits of the different breeds of domestic snlmiii. 1^ 
for example, the question is asked— What is thetctsi 
difference in the Short-horn, Hereford, Devon, AjnUii 
and common cattle, for the dairy, or for beef, who en 
answer? It may be said that these breeds are sdaptBdH 
different locations, which is true, but there sre drcn- 
stances in which they may meet on an eqnal footiqK,iii 
though there is, probably, a difference in their opici' 
ties, it is desirable to know what this difference wooU 
amount to in pounds of meat, butter and chccK, ni 
dollars and cents. 

6. The improvement of domestic animals, by eseoa^ 
aging a class of skillful and systematic breeden,i^ 
serves attention. The improvement of anlmsls by the 
art of breeding, is one of the most important \fnaAa 
of huslmndry, and yet it is but very little undentoedii 
this country. It necessarily follows that we hsve vtk 
slow progress in this department, and th, slthon^ * 
have had frequent imi>ortations of stock from sbmit 
producing, in many instances, a marked improvenMth 
their immediate progeny, it has, with few ezoe|M 
been necessary to continue the importations, in order ti 
keep up the character of our stock. The truth ii, >* 
l)eopIe have given so little attention to the sabjecl, ' 
have examined it under such false imprassioni. thstKii 
difiicult to find a man who is really capable of seledaC 
a proper animal to breed from, and mach more AlMo^ 
Is it to find one who is capable of breeding a herd V 
fiock, without degeneracy, for several generations. 

The successful breeding of animals for partienlsr^ 
poses, requires a critical judgment and skill, wUcb <>■ 
only be obtained by a long coarse of the closeii obet^ 
vat ion , and a habit of comparing animals, united withi*" 
tural taste for the subject, and a determination to BBder* 
stand its principles. Hence the number of ntX imft^ | 
ers in this line has been very small. It is an esq' >^ 
ter to improve a stock, so long as the breeder csa ro^ 
toother stocks of a quality superior to his owB,t^ 
when deprived of this advantage, a difflcnlty pRi*^ 
itself which few have the ssgacity and intdUgesee ^ 
overcome. This is not, perhaps, the Tiew gjeamSHj^ 
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latter. Many peraons seem to think tbem- 
qualified to let up as breeders of fine stock ; 
ITS experience generally brings disappoint- 
uTinoesthem that more knowledge and skill 
in the business, than they had suppoeed. 
Iness of improved stock, in increasing the 
! farmer, is too obvious to require argument 
therefore, a question for consideration, — 
) best means of providing suitable animals 
a species and breeds, for popagation? We 
r the opinion that this can be best done by 
a class of men as breeders, who slial] make 
f business their constant care and study, 
lode which has, chiefly, produced the im- 
' the live stock of Great Britain, and we are 
:o its expediency here. It is no aid to ac- 
Dient for every man who keeps stock to at- 
id his own male animals. In fact, it is this 
h has been one of tlio main causes of fail- 
me error formerly prevailed in Britain, but 
rally corrected and a better course adopted. 

ion of this subject, we will refer to a paper 
so2f . in the Transactions of the Ilighlaud 
Society, on " Rearing Cattle with a view 
urity." It b remarked: 
c well to notice that it is in general highly 
for the beef-grower — the farmer who de- 
regular cost of fat cattle — ^to attempt breed- 
uU. It is only a few individuals in any dis- 
re the taste and skill requisite for this dif- 
nent of the business, not to mention the 
which must necessarily be invested in it. 
this i>oiut, the farmer of the Border, pur- 
lome breeder of established reputation, a 
' bull, which he uses two or three seasons, 
aces by another in like manner.'' 
be advisable for one breeder to attempt to 
of stock. In general, it will be found the 
r each to conflne himself to one breed only, 
le dififerent kinds— as horses, cattle, &c. 
*d against tlie liability of clmnce mixtures, 
metimes occur where several breeds are 
ime farm. Purchasers would prefer taking 
; animals from herds or flocks where there 
test certainty of the blood being what it 
ed to be, and where no circumstances ex- 
ould give rise to any doubts on this point. 
>le that there should be some point in each 
e the breed or breeds which are there re- 
be obtained in their greatest perfection. 
T might raise his own cows, or if he did 
induced to purchase of such breeders as 
him with him those best adapted to his 
t a farmer whose cows were of the best 
dairy, would naturally prefer obtaining his 
, should he want any, from a stock which 
:ted and bred with reference to a capacity 
le same rule would apply to stock for fat- 
mid be a great point gained, if herds could 
where animals should be bred especially 
rent objects. At present, there are but 
Q which the purchaser can obtain animals 
liar character he wants. Hence the ne- 



cessity for the establishment of breeding stations, where 
may be obtained the best horses for travel and for draft, 
the best cattle for beef, work, and the dairy, the best 
sheep for mutton and for the production of yarious 
kinds of wool, the best swine. Ice. 

It is not to be expected that the benefits of the sys- 
tem here proposed, will be fully realised until it has been 
in operation for a considerable length of time. As has 
been observed, the science of breeding has yet to be 
learned by most of our farmers, and mistakes, more or 
less, will be unavoidable ; but the observing and intelligent, 
will profit by the errors of themselves and others, and 
those who perseveringly apply to the business the great- 
est amount of practical skillj will ulthnately meet with 
proportionate success and reward. 

Inggrstions for (EipmniMits 

TO DETERMINE THE MODE Of 

Action and Value of Gypsnm as a Bfonnre* 



Editobs of THE CULTIVATOR. — Fcw substauccs used 
as manure have produced more widely difierent results 
tlian gypsum, or have given rise to more numerous and 
discordant attempts to explain their mode of action. 

In some districts, farmers have derived little or no be- 
nefit from its use ; in others it has proved highly benefi- 
cial to a certain class of plants — while in others, again, 
it seems to have been applied to almost all crops with 
advantage. If it is a ditlicult matter to arrive at any 
satisfactory general conclusion regarding the action of 
gypsum on plants, from a study of facts recorded by 
practical men, the inquiry becomes much more perplex- 
ing when we consider the explanations which have been 
advanced by chemists and o hers, with a view to account 
for the eccentricity of the action of this manure. Some 
have supposed that gypsum does not, of itself, afford 
food to plants, but that its fertilising power depends up- 
on the iufluence which it is said to exercise on other sub- 
stances; that it merely improves the physical properties 
of the soil — tliat it liastens tlie decay of organic matter 
— that it fixes ammonia which would oUierwise be dissi- 
pated in the air. Others contend, that some one of its 
constituents is the sole active agent, — ^water, sulphur and 
lime, having each their advocates. While by others, 
gypsum is considered to be an essential constituent of 
some plants, without which they cannot grow in a heal- 
thy condition. 

The experiments and observations which have hitherto 
Win made, do not seem to have been sufficiently exten- 
sive or accurate, to enable any one to point out with 
certainty, the means by which gypsum contributes to the 
growth of difiiTcnt plants, nor to which plants, on which 
soils, or in what manner, it can be applied with the great- 
est advantage. Our knowledge on these important points 
being so unsatisfactory, I have thought it may be well to 
invite the attention of the readers of the Cultivator to 
the subject, in order that they may see that the inquiry 
is an interesting one, and likely to afibrd useful results, 
and that it stands much in need of, and well deserves 
a more extended chemical and practical investigation. 

The least plausible of the hypothesis mentioned, seem 
to be those which ascribe the action of gypsum to its 
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supposed power of decomposing organic matter, altering 
the physical constitution of the soil, or of affording water 
to plants. 

Sir Humphry Davy and others, hare proved that the 
decay of animal substances was not hastened by being 
mixed with gypsum; if it had possessed this property, 
and by this alone it was useful to plants, then it should 
prove most efficient on soils rich in organic matter, and 
add to the luxuriance of all plants. 

The quantity usually applied, from two cwts. to four 
cwts. per acre, is obviously too small to exercise much 
influence on the physical constitution of a .soil ^ besides 
its beneficial effects have been observed on soils varying 
in texture from sand to clay. 

Vegetable mould, clay, and other substances in the 
soil, are known to have a much greater capacity for ab- 
sorbing moisture from the air, than gypsum. In two 
cwts. unburncd, about 47 lbs only of water, are added to 
the soil, and supposing roots had the power of abstract- 
ing the water of combination, and that this could be con- 
tinually replaced, then if tlie supply of moisture aflTord- 
ed by gypsum was the chief cause of its influence, its 
effects should be most observable on tlie driest soils, and 
it should be of great benefit to all crops on most soils in 
dry seasons j but the facts at present known do not war- 
rant any such conclusion. A crop has been doubled by 
the use of gypsum, on the western coast of Scotland, 
where much rain falls, as well as on the sands of Ilolk- 
ham, in Norfolk, where the climate is comparatively dry. 

Liebig has stated that the influence of gypsum on the 
growth of grasses, depends on its fixing in the soil the 
ammonia of the atmosphere. There can be no question 
that gypsum has the power of fixing ammonia, or that 
the sulphate of ammonia produced by the mutual de- 
composition of gypsum and carbonate of ammonia, is 
readily soluble in water, and a valuable food for plants. 
Before, however, it can be admitted that this is the sole, 
or even the chief cause of its influence, it should be 
proved to have the most decided effect on soils which 
contain least of other matters capable of combining with, 
or condensing ammonia, and that on these soils, a dress- 
ing of charcoal, or chloride of calcium, or substances 
containing ammonia, are equally cflicient. 

Sir Robert Kane considered that the i>eculiar action 
of gj'psum consists in its supplying lime for the rapid 
growth of clover, and other Leguminous plants, which 
its moderate solubility in water enabled it to eflect bet- 
ter than any other compound of that earth. It is pro- 
bable that gypsum may, in some cases, act chiefly by 
means of its lime, when sulphuric acid and an abun- 
dance of other matters required for the growth of plants, 
excepting lime, are pn*scnt in the soil. But it seems 
somewhat paradoxical, that the rapidity of the growth 
of a plant should be in proportion to the .slowness of the 
supply of one of its chief constituents. If limo, in the 
state in which it is usually applied, were so easily solu- 
ble as to be washed out of the land, or beyond the reach 
of the roots, before the plants had completed their 
growth, then a compound affording a more lasting, 
though limited supply of lime, might in the end prove 
more useful j but a dressing of ordinary lime is seen not 
only to carry through one crop, but to exercise an influ- 
ence on crops for years after; and if the action of gyp- 



sum depended solely upon its limei then i 
that it would be an useless application to c 
where this material already abounds. ' 
this, however, seems to be the case, forn 
decided instances of the beneficial acii 
have been observed in chalk. In " Britii 
it is said ** experience has proved gypsn 
clal when laid upon limestone soils, or n] 
had been dressed with chalk or lime. I( 
sively for clover, sainfoin, fcc, on the d 
in Kent, Ilampshire and Berkshire. At 
Sittingboume, in Kent, situated, I bel 
chalk, a portion of clover was dressed i 
the rate of four cwts. per acre, and the 
ducc was three times as great as the othi 
field, to which no gj'psum was applied, 
conceded, then, that the lime supplied b; 
sole or main cause of its fertilizing powei 
Sir Humphry Davy concluded that gj 
scntial constituent of some plants, as it v 
beneficial to those which afforded it on a 
considered that it might naturally exist 
(juantitics sufficient for the wants of plan 
ly a special application of gypsum to thest 
attended with little or no benefit. O 
Russel, Johnson, &c., coincide in the 
Humphry Davy that the benefit to be d( 
application of gypsum, will not only depen 
of plant, but on the abundance or scan 
or other sulphates in the soil. That sulp 
to the growth of plants, seems to be pre 
that sulphuric acid alone has in many in 
beneficial . Vegetation has been observec 
in the neighborhood of sulphureous .sprin 
artificial waters which have a sulphurcoi 
to give birth to a peculiarly luxuriant v< 
they are employed in the irrigation of me; 
ston.) In France sulphuric acid has 
good manure when poured upon land a< 
of the crop. (Liebig.) Sulphur has b( 
advantage in Germany, as a top-dressini 
other crops, to which gj'psum, in thatcoi 
applied. (Cuthbert Johnson.) In ex] 
on two fields by a Scotch farmer, sulphu 
a greater increase of hay than gypsum i 
crop of tnrneps has been raised by mcs 
acid in Fifeshire. 

Again, the experience of farmers gent 
conclusion that gypsum acts most energ 
foin, clover, lucerne, and tumeps, all of 
considerable proportion of sulphate of limi 
ham .an application of 4 bushels per acre o 
is s:iid to have doubled the crop. On 
Hampshire, 2 J cwts. per acre were strc' 
old sainfoin ; the extra produce of hay at 
was one ton per acre ; in October the gy 
forded 1] ton of hay, yet there was sea 
rest of the land. In the next year the fi 
mown, while in the latter, it is said then 
mow. On clover the influence of gypsui 
instances to be very decided. In an ex 
at Ilighstead, the simple soil produced oi 
hay and 20 lbs. of seed per acre; a port! 
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yiii to wblch gypsam, U the rate ot* five bushels per 
acre had been applied, yielded a crop equivalent to three 
ton of hay aud 105 lbs. of seed per acre. In British 
Huibandry, gypsuui is said to Itave increased crops of 
dover and lucerne, on some soils in Kent, at least three 
bid. In Ayrshire, part of a crop of turneps was nearly 
donblcd by the use of gypsum. In the same neighbor- 
hood, DO perceptible effect was produced on turneps by 
S cwts. of gypsum ; but the entire crop was excellent — 
adreumstance wliich should not be lost siglit of when 
«xperimeBting with special manures. There is a limit 
to the growth of planta; if a soil is already so rich in 
TCgetable food, as to be able to produce a great crop, a 
dreving of ai^ manure to a soil in such a state, would 
be oaclcss. 

There are also many observations on record which 
nem to sliow tliat the growth of plants in some instances 
was cbeeked owing to the want of gypsum in the soil, 
ttd that it acts much more powerfully on some plants 
thin on others. Thus, if hind is clover-sick ; if the young 
pilots spring up and die away as summer advances, this 
ii considered by many to bo an indication of the absence 
of gypsum. A crop of sainfoin which began to decline 
In the 4th year, became as productive as before by an 
application of g\*psum. (Brit, lins.) In the 6th year 
after sowing lucerne, ilie natural grasses ajt^iearcd to be 
guuiug gruund, when a dressing of gypsum produced 
such a smothering crop that tiie grass could no longer 
make head, till ut'ier the third cutting. In another in- 
stance, an old grass lield became gradually lass and less 
productive in spite of all applications, when a quantity 
of peat ashes containing about 2 cwts. of gypsum, was 
aAerwards applied, and a similar result followed, — the 
gnasnot only grew wiili greatly increased vigor, but a 
qusutity of white clover made its appearance in the part 
dressed, in so marked a manner as to attract the notice 
of the farmer. In both these cases the gypsum had 
evidently a much more powerful effect on the clover and 
laceroe than on the gross. 

So far, then, as my gleaning of facts and opinions cx- 
^^f^^, it seems to mc that all we can l>e said to know 
vithauy degree of certainty regarding the action of 
fi}'i»um on plants is, that it does not depend upon the 
moist lire it contains, or is capable of attracting from the 
Atmosphere; nor on its supposed power of decomposing 
organic matter. We may also infer that it is mostbcne- 
fl<-'Jal to clover and other leguminous plants, and that it 
probably acts more powerfully on them in con3e<iuence 
of the great proportion of sulphur they contain. If 
*^Ja be so, it is easy to understand why in some soils it 
"•y add to the growth of most plants. If a soil con- 
tainiall other substances required for the perfect nouri.sh- 
'"^Qt of plants excepting sulphur, then a dressing of 
fypsum would have a vi.sible elFuct on wheat, oats, 5ec., 
'hich require a comparatively small supply; and it 
■^uld fullow that if the quantity naturally existing in 
* soil were so small as not to suffice for the wants of 
these plants, that clover, lucerne or s;iinfoin, which con- 
tain much sulphur, could not, previously to the applica- 
"On of gypsum , grow in a healthy condition. A diiliculty, 
however, arises here ; if this were the case, if the ex- 
h*Tistion of the sulpliur of a soil, were the only reason 
^Qy gypsam is so bencflcial on some soils, why clover 



and turneps cannot be repeated at short intervals with 
advantage; why do not these soils produce a similar ef. 
feet on the potato and cabbage, for the analyses of the 
ashes of the.se plants indicate that they require a very 
considerable quantity of sulphuric acid? yet there are 
few or no districts where the potato, at least, is not fre- 
quently re|>eated on the same land, but we do not hear 
of lands being tired of potatoes or potato-sick. 

The points on which more {irecise information seem 
to be required are the following: 

1. Does analyses show a deficiency of sulphate of lime 
in soils where an application of gypsum is eflieicut, and 
an abundance in tliose soils in which it is inert? 

2. Is gypsum on all soils beneficial to plants in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the quantity of sulphate of 
lime they contain! 

3. Does gypsum act by different means in different 
soils and on different plants? 

If it sliould be ultimately proved that the action of 
g3'psum is chiefly due to the sulphuric acid which it con- 
tains, then a question will arise whether other sulphates 
or suli)huric acid, can be profitably substituted for gyp- 
sum on some soils or for some plants, as dilute sulphuric 
acid on chalk and limestone soils, or sulphate of potash 
for wheat, on land with sufficient lime. It would also 
be desirable to ascertain what are the chief causes of the 
"difference in the quantity of sulphuric acid in soils — 
whether it is to be trace<l to a difference in the composi- 
tion of different rocks from which soils have been derived, 
and conse<|uently whether a knowledge of the geology 
of a district will enable one, without the aid of analysis 
or experiment, to pronounce whether an apidication 
of gypsimi will be profitable or otherwise. Or, may the 
difference dejiend jwrtly upon the mo<le of cropping pur- 
sued in different districts — to the presence or otherwise 
of sulphureous springs— or is^ypsum conveyed to the land 
in unequal quantities in different localities in the ordi- 
nar}' dressings of lime? 

The following experiments seem likely to throw some 
light on the main questions. I propose that they should 
1)0 tried in at least three districts. 1. "Where gypsum 
is known to be of the greatest benefit. 2. Where it acts 
on certain jdants onl}', as clover. 3. Where it is of lit- 
tle or no use to any plants. A field should be selected 
in each district, well drained, nearly level, of uniform 
quality, free from the shade of trees, and which had 
been manured and cropped throughout alike, for three 
or four preceding years. A complete analysis must be 
made of the soil of each field, previously to the commence- 
ment of the experiments. The same variety of each plant 
should be grown in the three districts; it is desirable, in- 
deed, that all should be supplied from the same sample. 
The culture of each plant must bo alike throughout — 
all kept free from weeds — the land accurately measured 
and the entire produce of each patch carefully weighed. 
Notes should also be taken daily, of the state of the 
weather during the trial of these experiments — and, as 
will be seen hereafter, it is especially desirable that the 
time the gypsum remains on the leaves should be care- 
fully observed. I proi»ose that a patch of most of our 
arable plants should be grown and top-dressed alik<; — say 
in the first week of June, with the following substan 
ces: 
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1. Clo»er. 
3. TTbeftt. 

8. Oata. 

6. Po>s. 

6. Carrots. 

7. Potatoes. 
6. Mangel Wurzcl. 

9. Corn. 

10. Ruta-baga. 

11. Tnrneps. 
The burned lime nscd, slioulil be slaked !)y exposure 

to the wr : when reduced to powder it will bo partly in 
the stale of hfdrafe and partly of carbonate of liniOj as 
carbonic acid sufficient tbr the irnnti of plants exists in 
the soil and air, 1 propose that carbonates ofltmc, soda, 
and ammonia, should he tried with llic sulphates, n-ilh 
a view to determine iiow much or tlie ex.tra growth of 
the plants is dae to the action of these substances, and 
how much to the sulphuric acid. Uy a comparison of 
the produce or the dilferent patelios uf any one plant, 
we may be enabled to conclflde whether gyjMum actn 
chiefly by means of its lime, its sulphuric aciJ, or ila 
power of filing ammonia. 

A com])arisoD of llie produce of all the plants, wtl) in- 
dicate whether gypsum nets differently on different 
plants growing under tlic same circumxtances, ami 
whether It is probable that other substances may be naeil 
with greater pi'oflt tlian gypsnm, !o certain lucalities. 
The advice of a professional chemist would be required 
as to the quantities of those substances to he used, and 
how they should be applied; It will he necessary, I ap- 
prelicnd, to Consider what quantity of each would be re- 
quired to atford an eqoal quantity of sulphuric acidj 
what is thedogreeof solubility, and theteiuleney toform 
fresh compounds when in contact with the soil. 

A consideration of this salycct, suggests another inte- 
resting inquiry, viz: how can gj'psum be must advanta- 
geously applied to plants? One might liave EupiKHvd 
that it would have been of little moment whether it was 
worked into the soil previous to sowing, orstrown onlljc 
plants early In the spring, or if there was any difference, 
It would be in favor of the former practice, as by that 
means the gypsum notitil be more tliurooghly mixed 
with the soil, and be useful to the plants Oom the cum- 
mencenient of thetr growth . The experience of fiirmcrs, 
however, pointslo a dilferent result, and seems to indicate 
a peculiarity of action not yet niidurstowl, and which, 
therefore, rciiuiros to lio cleared up by experiment. 

Many have nipjioses that gyinuui exercises the great- 
est inllucncc when atrown upon the plants in spring; 
some, indeed, coa«ider that it Increases the growth of 
plants in proportion to the length of time it remains on 
the leaves, and that if rain fiills immediately after it is 
applied, it produces little or nu elfoct, Ciilhbert John- 
son says — " he lias noticed that the weather, at the time 
of spreading gypsum, lias a very material influence on 
the result of the experiment. Its efiecta are never soon 
BpiMircnt when sown in dry ivealher, but if the season 
Is damp, so that the powder adheres to the leaves and 
Blalks, the effect is immediate." This, he says, has been 
observed In England and the tTnfted Slates. It Is also 
■aid to be a well known fact with the Mnfoingromis of 



Berkshire, the dorer cnlUvators of Sartrai 
to the growen of Inccme In Emex and Midi 

In other instances, I Bnd it ba* ptored «r 
wheat, when strown on the plants io iptli 
said to produce immense crops of peas, if • 
the plants are "looking up." At Wellm 
■hire, gypsnm and nit were atrowD on a mi 
oats, beans, and peas, which, by some maa 
much injured. The effect i»ilescrlbed aalib 
9 assumed a deeper color, and grew ( 
Ud the same fhrm, a similar dreiriug VIM i 
portion of ■ crop of benus when comiiig i 
The beans st the time were Tcr; weak, but tb 
ly l>ecame as good a crop a* other portioni t 
unre liad been earlier applied. 

Again, it is said in British Husbandly, U 
never ap]>eara to produce better efiecta thao 
i>ecn laid u^-on red clover already so far gn 
the leaves nearly cover the soil, " fbr thei 
duubt that it acts with the greatest force wbe 
to them, and that the longer it remaina npc 

The.ic observations derive great aupport f 

pamtive experiment made by Professor 1 

found that gypsum applied to clover, at ^ 

ods, produci'd (he following reaulls: 

Undressed, 100 Ibti. 

To[kdremed the 30th of March, 1821 

" 13lh of April, 1401b 

" " 27tli of April, 156 It 

Thus the benefit derived seema to have bee 
lion to the extent of the foliage on whid> 
cuuld be sprt'sd. The plants most advancct 
when the gygnum was applied, having, will 
materials, accomplished the most work In tbi 
It is, doubtless, of importance to ascertain 
comparative experiments, whether gypsum i 
roost cOicient when it remains some time on 
and if so, what isthccauscof thisspociilinfli 
the gypsum act immediately on the plant, w 
tact with the leaves, or does it acquire some 
being exposed to the air, which afterward! 
more cIRcicnt when mixed with the soilt 
when spread on the floors of stables, is knov 
the air by abstracting ammonia, and It isnot 
that gypsum may. In like manner, attract an 
the atTuosphcrc, when exposed thinly on tl 
plants. It would in that case prove a more i 
nurc. If a small quantity only of ammoni) 
soil, and if there were present, vegetable mon 
matters to prevent its escape, th^n gypsuro 
balily act by mean* of Its sulphuric acid and 
but ifbefore entering the soil, the gypsnm ba' 
a certain qnantity of ammonia from the i 
would obviously become richer In this essen 
plants. But if this is not the reason wh 
more efficient when strown on the leaves oT 
probable that leaves have the power of dise: 
absorbing the sulphuric acid and water of tt 
gypsum? As sulphuric acid fi an eaaenllal 
of (hose piunti to which gypsum ia generally 
ful, may not the presence ofsulphnrio acid t 
in a more conceotratxd Ibnn, and greater 
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would be if obtained from the toil only, cause a States, where the minority of fkrmert are owners of the 

enefgetic absorption and assimilation of alkaline land they cultivate, the case is very different; they have 

rom the soil, hence a more rapid building up or the prospect of reaping the full benefit of any improve- 

1 of the plant? ments they may noake, Joav Towvlkt. Port Hope f 

' Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry," it is said Columbia county y Wisconsin 

er has observed that gypsum laid on the leaves is ===^==^=^==============z 

dly converted into carbonate of Ume. If this m- Improvement in the Manufacture of Flmx* 

ly happens, then the change is effected by one of 

ro causes mentioned^ either the sulphuric add In a late number, we gave some remarks in regard 

with ammonia, or it is absorbed. If it does unite *<> ^^^ discoveries of Claussen and others in the prepa- 

mmonia, then what becomes of the sulphate of ration and manufacture of flax. There appears to be 

lia formed? Is it gradually dissolved by slight rains no doubt, from what we have subsequently learned in 

rj dews, and so washed off the leaves, or is it in rega^'d to the new process, that it is of considerable 

ite absorbed by them! ^*^®» *°^ *^^ ^^ ^' "^^^^ *® ^ extensively adopted. 

Jrimcms like these, I fear will be considered by ^* ^^« '"^*^'« ^^ ^^^ ^^"°^U ^j] *^« ^^^^^ Agricultural 

mcalled for and likely to be attended with too Society for Feb, 12th, last, M. Claussen laidbefore the 

expense. It is high time that a different mode of ^^^"^^ specimens of flax prepared on h» plan, accord- 

nenting should be entered upon than hashitherto ^°« ^J^^ following list: „...,. 

«j «* A u J ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ♦«- u^Av-« --.w, 1- Samples of flax m the straw, pulled and rippled. 

ed;tt must be done, sooner or later, before any ^ Sample of iUx.gtraw.prepar^Vcording to tbo new 

T sure advance can be made in farming — and I process, ada{)tcd for linen luauufactures. 

bat think that there is wealth and energy enough 8, Sample of long fibre scutched from part of No. 2. 

country to prosecute such experiments now. If , *• Samples of flax-fibre, adapted for spinning on cot- 

, : * . 1. . , , * 1- * iv !_• /• to" machinery, 

in be given by an individual to listen, for a brief ^ Sample of yarn, spun on cotton machinery, some 

I most delightful raptures, no doubt, to the warb- from all the aI>ovc fiax-fibrc, others mixed in various pro- 

the ** Sweedish Nightingale," surely it would be portions with the American cotton; these mixtures being 

lA ** i. *u r r * *^ *^ ^i^ «♦ termed by the inventor flax-cotton, 

cult matter for the farmers of a state to raise at ^ g^ J^j^^ ^^ flax-fibre prepared for mixing with 

1 equal sum, to conduct an inquiry which would wooL 

' benefit theiii individually, add to the resources 7. Samples of yarn produced on ordinary woollen ma- 

rtate, and, I may say, confer honor on the coun- fWnery, composed of wool and flax in Tarious propor- 

,, ', ' ., ^ / ,. .. • 1- » xr mu tions, termed by the inventor flax-wooL 

t has been said of the distinguished Von Thaer, g Samples of flannel woven from the above. 

irho seems to have combined within himself a 9. Samples of fine cloth woven firom yarn composed 

amount of practice with science than almost any of fl*x and fine wool in various proportions, 

.rriter on agricultural matters, that -the first ^^10^^Flj«^fi^^^^^ 

f all societies formed for tiie improvement n. Flax-fibre mixed with spun silk,and termed by the 

culture, should be to prepare the forms of experi- inventor flax-silk. 

ind to distribute the execution of them among J2. A sample of yarn produced from the above. 

„ ^ ^ , . ,. ,. .. , ^ ^t. 18. Samples of fiax-cotton yarn dyed of various colors, 

lembers." One state is distinguished for the ^4 Samples of cloth woven from fiax-cotton yarn and 

of wheat, another for its dairy produce, another wool, dyed. 

ing cattle, and so on — let each State Agricultural The following arc the advantages detailed by the 

consider what question it would be most for its Chevalier Claussen and his friends, as possessed by the 

to thoroughly investigate; then let the chemist, new process over the old methods: 

stable physiologist, and the practical farmer, unite 1. That by the Chevalier Clanssen's process the pre- 

r in order to determine how the experiments paration of long fibre for scutching is effected in less than 

. ,^jju* *• -Alu one day, and^ he always produces a fibre uniforn in 

be conducted and what precautions must be ob- strength and entirely free fVom color, much facilitating 

in order to avoid the influence of disturbing the after process of bleaching either In yarns or in cloth, 

or of receiving evasive or erroneous answers to 2. That he can also bleach it in the straw at very little 

stions it is desirable to solve. There is no nation *<^^**ij!"»J ^^^J"^ ^^ ';™^ «' ""^^^^ ' , , , . 

u^* That the former tedious and uncertain modes of 

race of the earth which should enter into such gteeping are superseded by one perfectly certain, with 

ation with greater zeal than the United States, ordinary care. 

pe, and especially in Britain, great Improvements ^'*; That in consequence of a more complete scveijnce 

, t . ,^ ^, . , , of the fibres from each other, and also from the bark 

en made in agriculture of late years— and how ^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ scutching is effected with half 

?se improvements been effected? Chiefly by the the labor usually employed. 

d enterprise of the tenant farmer. On the [These advantages referred to that portion of the in- 

, , 111 A * ^A ^4 ^ vention that includes the preparation of flax for spinning 

I of a lease, he ba, been ready to adopt suggea- ,^^ ^^^.^^^ ^^ michinery, and suited to existing 

lowing good ground for concluding that a profita- markets.] 

rn would be obtained for money expended. He 5. That by the new process, flax is rendered capable of 

t out his capital freely, and although he may being spun, either in whole or in part, on any existing 

.X. ^1.. a- • V 1. u' ^ •» 1 spinning machinery. 

he time of his occupation win back his capital 'g That the fibre, to be mixed with cotton, or spun 

iberal interest, yet many of the improvements alone on cotton machinery, is so completely assimilated 

^s, are of a permanent character; consetiiiently in Its character to that of cotton, that it is capable of 

1 • u v- *^..... .^^r..:.i»..oKUri.;<*ii receiving the same rich opaque color that characterises 

s lease expires he has to pay a considerably high- ^^^ jved cotton ; and, com£r|iiently , any cloth made from 

Tor improvements which he himself has effected, flax-cotton yarn can be readily printed, dyed, or bleach- 

iray to another who will, yoxr \n the United ed by the ordinary cotton processes. 
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7. That flax-flbre can be always produced with profit 
to the British grower at a loss price timn cotton can be 
imported into this country with protit to the foreign pro- 
ducer. 

8. That as a conscciiience of this advantage, the manu- 
factures of tiiis country will be less dei>endent on the 
fluctuations of the cotton crop for a supjily of the raw 
Diateriul, and a more regular employment will l>e giving 
to the manufacturing population, and the present amount 
of local rates be greatly (linilnished theiel)y. 

9. That the grower will derive great benefit from a 
supply of the wide demand thus opened to him. 

10. That with respect to the advantages of being able 
to spin flax in combinatiun with wool on the existing 
woollen machinery, the first is, that the flax prepared by 
M. Claussen is capable of being scribbleil, spun, woven, 
and milled, in all respects us if it were entirely wool; 
having an advantage m this respect over cotton, which 
has not the slightest milling properties; on the contrary 
the flax-hbre is cai>ab1e of being even made into com- 
mon felt hats with or without admixture of wool. To 
such an extent has the milliTig ]>r()p<>rties of tlax been 
proved, that the 8am])le of cloth exhibited had l)een 
woven to 64 inches wi<le, and milled up to 2t>ujchos wide. 

11. That the flax-ftbre will not. under auvcircumstan 
ces, when prepared for spinning with wool, cost more than 
from Od. to 8tl. jht jKumd. while the W(H)1 with which it 
may be mixed will cost from 2s. t«) 48. jier lb. j conse- 
quently reducing the price of cluih produced from this 
mixture 25 or 30 per cent, below the pre.«<ent ]irices of 
cloth made wholly from wool, and being of equal, if not 
greater durability. 

12. That .short- wool refuse, which cannot by itself be 
spun into a thread, may, by being mixed with this 
thread, be readily spun, and manufactured into servicea- 
ble cloths. 

13. That there is a probability of a further demand 
being opened for this fibre in the fiamiel and woolen 
trade. 

14. That by this process, flax may be also so prejmred as 
to be spun in any certain ))roportions with silk, upon the 
cxi.sting silk machinery; that when sosi>un. it is eapable 
of receiving considerable brilliancy of tint. That the fi- 
bre may be prepared for thus spinning, at on uniform 
price of from Gd. to 8d. i>er pound. That as it may be 
spun in any proportions with silk, it is evident that ihe 
price of the yarns must be reduced according to the re- 
lative proportions of the material employed, thus ex- 
tending the markets, and giving increased employment 
to the operatives. 

15. That by M. Claussen's process of bleaching, any 
useless flax can l>e converted into a first rate article for 
the paper maker, at a less price than the jKiper maker 
is now paying A>r white rags, and suitable for the manu- 
lacture of first class papers. 

Sir James Graham inquired, whether the farmer, in 
separating the seed from the straw, would be liable to 
injure the fibre? To which 

M. Claussen replied, that no such injury to the fibre 
would arise from any of the present modes of separating 
the seed trom the straw, so long as the separation was 
made longitudinally; that an ordinary thrashing-machine 
im'ght be so employed as not to injure the fibre; in fact, 
that the only injury that could ari.se would ensue from 
breaking the fibre across, or steei)ing it on the old system. 

Mr. Shelley remarked, that there was no diflficuUy in 
farmers growing flax, the only difliculty was to get a 
market for It. If M. Claussen could make it marketable 
for them, he would find no want of growers. 

M. Claussen replied, that it was both simple and easy 
to prepare the fiax for the spindle, and he would under- 
take to furnish persons proi)erly instructed who would 
direct the farmers how to proceed. There was one house 
At Bradford, that of Messrs. Quitzow, Schlesinger, & Co.. 
flax-spinners, dyers, and merchants, whose only fear was 



that enough flax wouldnot be grown for theiriin*i 

they were, he believed, ready to give £4 per ton fbrl 

of fair quality. 

Professor Way observed that the present syncn 

pn>paring flax only applied to existing marfcetB. 

Claussen's method, as he understood it, had them 

of oi)ening new and extensive markets for this irtic 

and there was one important point in the new plan-ti 

there would in future be no distinction of flsx i 

fine or coarse qualities. The farmer, too, under thee 

system, would not be obliged to pnll his flax, unn 

the system hitherto in use, before it was ripe, m oc 

to secure a higher price for his fibre; but, on the c 

trary, it will not be necessary to pull it nntfl the a 

and stalk were fully ripe. The farmer would thai 

tain a larger proportion of fibre in proportion to i 

bulk, and a heavier crop of seed. Ue understood! 

quality of fibre in the new process not to be so cm 

tially of Muportance as under the former plan, sad A 

farmers may break the flax to reduce its bulk. II 

new material would be intermediate between lincBii 

cotton ; less valuable than the one, but more valadl 

than the other. 

»«4 

Drainage and Irrigation. 

Fds. Cultivator — ^Many valuable articles on the h 
portance of drainage to the agricultural interest of i 
most every section of the country, have been given 
your valuable i>aper for years past ; but it is a sobject 
such magnitude, lying, as it does, at the fonndstioD 
all correct tillage, that the advantages arising from 
should be repeated and reiterated, till farmers will ba 
believe, understand and act. Although a good deal 
that work has been successfully done, rendering la 
which was unfit for the profitable cultivation of vbe 
(o .vh)g to the heaving of the wet soil by frost) dry i 
capable of raising crops of the best quality, where i 
merly a thin crop of mildewed stalks, and shrivelledgr 
was all that the best tillage could produce, yet a tithe 
what is recjuisite is not done. 

Travel where yon will in western Pennsylvsnia, j 
you cannot find a farm that does not need farther 
provement by underdrainage, except some favored oi 
where nature has done the work. And yet, in most] 
ces, we might render our arable land dry and prod 
tive, at less cost than the farmers of New- York, i 
use principally draining tiles; while we can very 
<iuently be ridding the surface of the encumbrance 
small stones, and with them constructing very effic 
and permanent drains, and at the same time be pat 
the stones forever out of the way. It may seem pi 
doxical to recommend the drying and wetting of lan^ 
the same lime. 

It is nevertheless true, that irrigation, on soils end 
nations properly adapted to it, is scarcely less import 
than drainage. In the December number of the Cni 
vator, there is an excellent article on the valaeof tl 
method of improving the soil, and its immediate ft 
duct. An experience of forty summers enables me ft 
ly to add my testimony to that of Mr. Turner, thst* 
acre of judiciously watered meadow land will, (Von i 
increased products, fully sustain and keep Id asttte c 
progressive improvement, aliko quantity of upland. 1 
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lbs Bofl i> both oaws, wu pretty good to start with, it 
wPl do much more. It has been aptly stated tliat ma- 
nvt is the farmer's gold dust. Here, then, is a mine 
eatirelj too much neglected. I cannot, however, 
agree with Mr. Turner, that summer watering exhausts 
the land by pushing it beyond its natural strength. In 
the long experience alluded to, there has, certainly, been 
no such results, and we have pmcticcd summer watering 
far that length of time. On the contrary, the after- 
growth has been uniformly most luxuriant. The only 
dmger apprehended, is the over-growth of the grass in- 
tnded for mowing, causing it to fall prematurely, thus 
iqioriog the quality of the hay. 

It is said that the Chinese laugh at the idea of the 
" earth growing tired like an animal." But although 
abo nay not want rest, she does want food while she is 
producing a crop. And the water of brooks, passing 
along much travelled highways, and beneath farm build- 
iogi, does furnish in large quantities, the ncessary foo<l 
ftr grass. I believe the soil is more improved by sum- 
nerthan by winter watering, because, owing to the heavy 
rains of that season, the streams are enabled to carry and 
deposit among the grass roots, a greater amount of sedi- 
ment than the winter freshets; and the roots being ac- 
tive and hungry, receive and appropriate more of the so- 
luble matter suited to their use. than could be done in 
their torpid winter state. Thus they frcciuentl}' get a 
hearty neal without calling on mother eartlu Still, I 
am more in favor of winter, than of long continued sum- 
mer irrigation. There is less danger in the former than 
the latter season. The ground may be submerged for a 
ooDsiderable time in winter, without injury, while in 
warm weather, such treatment, by excluding the atmos- 
phere, would be ruinous. For the successful application 
of water at that season, the ground must have sufficient 
declirity to permit the water to pass oft' freely. Flats, 
With tenacious subsoils, will always receive injury. Ti- 
motliy will bear more water, and longer continued on it, 
than any good grass that we cultivate, AV. P. Unity, 
An. 6, 1851. 
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Cotting and Curing liny. 

*!>•. CcLTivATOR — 1 takc it for granted, that one of 
"fi principal objects of your journal is to benefit thefar- 
■*>*• Through this medium they can exchange views 
* the various subjects connected with their own ininic- 
««te interest, and can avail themselves of the iniprove- 
tnentg, experiments, and sncccss of others, in the diver- 
'***^ operations of the farm. Theorists may, and often 
«*^, suggested many valuable hints and improvements, 
■^t practical knowIe<lge is the current coin, and is an in- 
^^^nsible requisite in the successful management of the 
ftrm. 

Experimental and systematic detiiil on anyone branch 
wfiinn management^ may benefit many, by enabling 
them to appropriate tlie experience of others, and turn 
it to their own account j and while I would urge upon 
***^*r« the utility of giving their varicms Rystems of nian- 
H^ment, I feel willing, in my own humble way, to con- 
*Hbate my mite to the general fund. In the following 
'^^rka, I propose to make a few suggestions in regard 
^ Cutting and putting up hay, 

I cut and put up about one hundred tons of hay annu- 



ally. The first point here, and in every other neighbor- 
hood where laborers are scarce, is to secure a good se- 
lection of hands, and notwithstanding this point may be 
attained, yet from the commencement to the close, much, 
very much, depends on the employer himself for suc- 
cess. If he is kind, courteous, sympathetic, and liappy 
himself, making all about him to feel contented and at 
home, thus inducing a general interest in his efforts, ho 
will go on well ; but if he fiiils in these matters, small as 
they may appear, he had better abandon his business at 
once. 

The haying season is a severe tax on the physical pow- 
ers of the laborer. The employer should be careful not 
to place any obstacles in the way. A good and willing 
horse should never feel the lash ; many a good team has 
been ruined by bad driving. If there be a sufliciency 
of hands to carry on the business, three or four should 
be put to the scythe. If they are honest men, they will 
make a fair day's work, whether they are paid by the day 
or acre ; that is, if fifty cents be a fair price for mowing 
one acre, and seventy-five cents be the price of a day's 
labor, an honest man will feel himself bound to mow one 
and a half acres. It will, however, generally be found 
better for both parties to have the grass cut by the acre. 
Mowing by the day, especially when the weather is very 
warm, the scythes arc apt to become so dull, that many 
a poor fellow has been nearly exhausted by his incessant 
whetting,* but when mowing by the acre, the scythe al- 
most invariably retains a sliarper edge, and lie who 
swings it shows no more sympathy or pity for the falling 
grass, or the grasshopiMirs i>erched upon it, than an 
energetic flirmer, with a deadly weapon, would do in the 
midst of a patch of Canada thistles. 

ify clover is carefully scattered immediately after the 
scythe, and when sufficiently wilted is put up into neat 
cocks, and permitted to stand one, two, or three days, 
according to the weather. Previous to storing, it is 
opened to the sun a short time and then finally disi)osed 
of. I consider clover hay cured in the cock, worth al- 
most double tliat cnred in the sun. My timothy hay 
is cured in the sun, and is never cocked up unless it is 
not sufficiently dry, and rain is approaching. The prin- 
cipal part of my hay, is fed to sheep in the meadows 
during winter. "Where barns arc not erected for the re- 
cefition of the hay, it is thrown up into stacks or ricks, 
in the meadow. It is the business of one man to manage 
the horse-rake ; another follows with a fork, commencing 
at the end of the windrow, and rolls the hay before him 
as far as he can conveniently do so. lie then advances 
along the windrow, and when far enough to equal his 
first deposit, he faces about and rolls before him to the 
former dvposit ; lie then places the fork under the hay 
and the last roll is flapped on top. In this motion a 
slight pressure is given to the hay with the hands and 
breast. It is true these are rough bunches, but they 
answer for the purpose of hauling, which is all that is 
intended. A bov follows with the hand rake which 

m 

completes the 0))erati(»n. Then comes the hauling, and 
where the distance docs not exceed twenty or thirty 
rods, hauling with the rope is far the most expeditious 
method. I do not deem it necessary to advert to the 
manner of pitching and hauling in this way, as its su- 
periority has no doubt rendered ita adoption almost 
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universal. Two ropcS| two liorses, and two boys, can 
>deliver the hay at the rick faster than the most power- 
ful pitcher is able to dispose of it. And here permit 
me to remark that the person selected as the stacker, 
should be one of the most energetic and nidustrious of 
men. A man whoso thoughts are wholly engrossed in 
contemplating the dollar, seventy-five cents, or whatever 
may be his day's wages, and moreover feels religiunsly 
conscientious that the price of harvest wages is too low ; 
or, if he is one who is only willing to move as circum- 
stances make locomotion imperative — should never be 
placed on your stack. Better borrow money at one 
hundred per cent interest, and pay double wngcs to one 
who will do justice to the business on hand, than to have 
the services of the other for nothing. 

But let it always be borne in mind, that the duties in- 
cumbent on the employer and laborer, are reciprocal. 
If the employer boards his hands, he should give good, 
sound provision, at proper times, and plenty of it. lie 
should promise full and fair wages to his laborers, and 
should perform that promise with the same scrupulous 
regard, as if it were his oath. In short, he should re- 
quire nothing of his laborers but that which is clearly 
right, and as far as it is in his power, should guard 
against a spirit of jealousy between ]*Im and them. It 
is most truly a sad st4ite of aliliirs when the employer is 
found using every stratagem to invite or extort to great- 
er effort, at the same time the laborers are counteract- 
ing his grand objjct in this particular. Such a state of 
afiUirs proves either the entire incouipctcucy of the em- 
ployer for his position, or that he has been so unfor- 
tunate as to have employed an Arnold or a Judas,, and 
if the latter, the sooner he informs him that his services 
are no longer required the better. One man whose 
feelings are adverse to the interest of the employer, is 
sometimes capable of spreading the leaven of distifTec- 
tion, and either causing a general explosion, or marring 
the pleasure, comfort, happiness and harmony of all 
concerned. G. Moore*s Salt Works. Jefferson county, 
0., Feb. ISol. 
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The Potato Disease* 



I. The Gardener's Chronicle, on Potato Disease. — I 
notice<l in the Septeinl)er numlyer of the Horticulturist, 
an extract from the Gardener's Chronicle, a periodical 
edited, I think, by Prof Lixdley. This article, while 
it notices the eileet of the damp, hot weather of the last 
summer upon the potato crop, seems to charge the disease 
to afungiut formed ui>on the i)lant. It is said to exhibit 
two forms, and is supposed to give origin to two diller- 
ent diseases. My means of nice inspection, and my 
habits of research, do not quality me to investigate the 
diseasi^ in this mode. I would not deny the utility of 
such investigations, nor doubt that, in some cases of 
vegetable disease, health may be restored by modes of 
treatment directed to the repulsion of ijneh fungus, as 
in the case of sulphuring grapes, and the application of 
salt and strong wood ashes to gooseberries. Yet it seems 
to me that every one, whose ess;iYs in tlie closet are the 
fruit of his own daily observations in the field, must l)e 
convinced that both the fungus and the insi'ct indiseasi.>d 
potatcx's arc usually not the cause but the consequence 
of dlset^se. Ue will equally be conviliceil that llie disease 



is usually traceable to the general iuipro|HtlonBnm of 
of the climate, or the nDpropitiousness of a single seaaoiii 
aided often by the too strmulatiog course of cnltort 
adopted, and the neglect to renew the seed oectsioinUy 
from the pootato ball. The fiingBS tlben heeomes tht 
mere eruption of disease, previously exlstlog far tbt 
elaborating system of the plant. 

Have not inquiries on this subject usually begun it 
the wrong point, f. ^., at the mode of morbid develop- 
inent, rather than at the probable eausesf BaA tlieis- 
quiry been, what arc the constitutional requirements of 
the potato in its normal condition asa monnCaia tropied 
plant ; what would be the probable fnfluenee of eoltiw 
ting it in a climate presenting the wide extreaies whiik 
ours does ; and wbit the influence of a eoiirse of caltan 
so sthnulating as that which is usually adopted, Joined 
with the negligence usually seen in the modes of obtain' 
ing seed, — I say had inquiries taken these directions, it 
the first development of this disease, we should not nov 
be involved in so utter uncertainty about its cause, bol 
might, I think, have been far advanced oit the bigfawiy 
of improvement. 

My usual exi>criencc has been t&at the first risible in- 
dications of disease arc a peculiar paleness of the wbdi 
plant, that is, a loss of its usually deep vcfdvre, and the 
exhibftion of a light, almost yellowish green, followed 
quickly by a falling of the flowers whether open or not, 
a tinging of the extremities of its ni>per leaves with steel 
blue, and of its lower leaves with spots like staim of 
iron rust. Both these marks on the ]cu\'es are speedily 
followed by the death of the leaf. At the same tfane, 
and often preceding these Appearances on the leaves, the 
top crest of the [)lant wilts. 

At other times warm rains are intermitted with hoi 
sunshine, which seems to occasion a white mildew orer 
the whole plant. This mildew however does not ordi- 
narily either attend or succeed the preceding symptomiw 
Indeed, I ha\x' never obsei*ved it unt9 during the luft 
summer ami autumn. At intcrrals, loi^r or 8horter> 
after the preceding indicationsj disease is seen upon 
tubers. The thing to be particularly noticed howeve' 
is, that the preceding indicacions are always and onl2 
preceiled by sudden and si'verc changes of weather, 
pecially by that which is wet, cold and windy, coming t 
subsequent to that whidi had been hot and dry; nor 
the disi.'use of i\te tul)ers ever known to oecor 
when i)receded either by these sttddeo clianges, or 
the hot and wet weather. 

II. The Remedy of Dr. Kloteh.^Thls proposed 
medy con.«<ist8 in cutting oiTthe extremities of the pltfs* 
occasionally during its period ofgrovrtb. The-vslv^V 
if any, of this ]>roposeti remedy lies in tbeCicttbst I^ 
checks the development of vegetable tiasne, and sogiv^^ 
firmness to what remains, while It leaves no very lu^' 
eulent ]>ortion m which disease may locate itself. Tb^ 
remLiIy, as far as it is such, is obviously fonndtd o^ 
physiological principles. But I vttorly question f^ 
power in severe oases. If the theory of disease bint^ 
at m No. T. above, be at all correct, then a field whef* 
top shoots should be shortened jast h^finf a seref* 
change of weather would not be saved, sinee the genefW 
succulence of the whole plant would expose It to the 
severity of the weather. Less bentflt atlU wvnld be o^ 
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yerienoed where the change of weather had already 6e- 
fwi. AHowliig however the utmost benefit to this 
Method, it would, in the case of a crop in a rich soil, 
seed frequent repetition, since it is found that the disease 
may arise at ahnost any season during the growth of the 
pbnt, should sudden changes frequently occur. This 
fluppoeed remedy then proves to be uncertain in its ap- 
pHcatkm and also expensive. 

m. ji laie English Remtdy—thmt of torering the 
9t9m» with earth. — That boat, light and air are essential 
to the growth of vegetation and especially to tlie perfect 
■Mtnrity of seeds and fruits is a position too well sustain- 
ed by the general experience of mankind to require a 
tbnnal proof. Hence the reason of pruning fruit trees, 
•ad of sowing and planting seeds at suitable distances, 
stirring the soil frequently, &c. To suppose then tliat, 
if you cover up the most of the foliage at or before the 
tfaneof the greatest development of the plant, or even 
li a considerable time afterwards, the fruit, i. e., in 
this ease, the tubers, will mature just as well, or even 
Marly sO, as otherwise, is against all theory, analogy 
and experience. Grant, (what I believe to be true) 
that the disease is occasioned by sudden cluinges 
of weather acting on the elaborating system in tlie 
foUage^ and that, (which I also believe,) our climate 
li too hot and bright for the normal requirements of 
the potato, who would look for a remedy in a mode of 
trcatsMnt that entirely deprives it of light and. to a con- 
flderable degree, of ak and heat. 

Suppose also that the stems of the plant , when at their 
fnllsiEe, oontain the most of the aiaterial needful fortlie 
growth of the tubers, yet it must be in an immature 
itite. la covering up the most of the foliage with earth 
ct this period, you do, of course, destroy the leaves, 
those great elaborators of all vegetable material, and 
with them the elaboration itself. Does any one doubt 
ttiis, let him strip a plum or an apple tree, a tomato or 
encumber vine, while the fruit is immature, and it will 
■WW ripen. Aud yet all these fruit have a local power 
^ cltboration accessory to that of the leaves which the 
tubers of the potato have not 5 so that comparatively 
tJwy are less dependant on the foliage of their respective 
X^ta than Is the potato on its foh'age. Tliat, in the old 
•8* of the potato, at a season when eommon ex- 
perience shows that its morbid liabilities are mainly past, 
that then, when the leaves begin to wither from natural 
ripeness, the stems contain a considerable amount of 
BMtnre matter Is evident from the fact that the crop 
*f tubers !s found to increase in weight until the stems 
''e quite dead. But it may be asked, does not some 
"^S^ee of elaboration go on in the stem when covered, 
•^*ecially in connection with those leaves tfiat remain 
'**C0Tered at tlie extremity of the plant ; and may not 
tWs state of things be preferable to a larger amount of 
"^^ diseased by its exposure to atmosplieric changes? 
*t may be so. £xx>enenee must decide this question. 
»Qt who would expect a full crop, or call this a perfect 
'••edy? Further, when you consider tlie labor of this 
P^'oeeH and the greater breadth of ground, and the cor- 
'^Sipoiident diminution of crop, needful to carry out this 
P^ without disturbing the tubers, it certainly does not 
Reserve the dignified appellation of a remedy. 
One ceneml remark may close this discussion. TThen 



once the disease has begun widely to pervade the foliage, 
all hope of saving the crop, except by the excision of 
the vines, is hopeless, except in those cases where, act- 
ing with great rapidity, it at once parallizes the circula- 
tion, like a sudden frost, and so prevents the transmis- 
sion of morbid matter to the tuber. In most cases of 
wide-spread disease all remedies except excision are as 
powerless as the heat of a bonfire in arresting the ap. 
proach of the winter. G. £. G. Utica, Jan. 4, 1851. 

Peat and Peat Charcoal* 



AVALTTICAL LaBOSATOKT, YaUC C0LLB6B, 1 

Nete-HatfeHf Conn., May, 1851. J 

Messrs. Editors — ^I have been led to take up the 
above named subject at the present time, by the interest 
which attaches to '^ A report on the economical uses of 
Peat," by Dr. Thomas Anderson. Dr. Anderson, as 
many of your readers are aware, is chemist to the Iligh- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland. This gen- 
tleman virtually fills the x>osition once occupied by Prof. 
Johnston, as chemist to the Agricultural Chemistry As- 
sooiation of Scotland, that body having now in a manner 
merged into the Highland Society, of which it was in- 
deed originally in some measure an offshoot. 

Dr. Anderson seems a worthy successor to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who preceded him in the same field . 
and in the time that he has been chemist to the society, 
has produced some very able, valuable, and interesting 
papers. To one of these I have referred above. 

The results given in this report, are deduced from in- 
vestigations that were suggested by the extravagant ex- 
pectations entertained, and promises put forth, by va- 
rious societies and individuals, on the practicabilit}' of 
converting peat into a great variety of useful and costly 
sul)8tances with comparatively little outlay. Sulphate 
of ammonia, acetate of lime, naptha, parafiinc, &c., are 
all produced by the distillation of peat, and as it is as- 
serted, at a profit of about 100 per cent. Dr. Ander- 
son's paiier throws, as I think, a very great degree of 
doubt upon the estimate of profits, and renders it pro- 
bable tliat this new process, like many others which have 
preceded it, having the same object in view, will be found 
too expensive when tried on a large scale. 

This part of the " Report" is of. least interest to us 
in the United States, as we have comparatively little 
real peat. Our extremes of temperature seem not to 
be favorable to its growth, and so far as my experience 
extends, it is only to be found on certain parts of the 
New-England sea-board, where the climate somewhat 
resembles that of those parts of £urox)e where i>cat 
formations abound. 

Our natural bogg>* or s^vampy accumulations, are for 
the most part included under the term mvckj and are a 
specios of vegetable deposit in low grounds, rather than 
a regular vegetable growth, such as may be seen in 
Scotland, uplifting the surface of a peat moss even above 
tliat of the surrounding and drier land. Tliis muck has 
not by any means the indestructible nature of true peat ; 
on exposure te the air, in place of becoming a hard in- 
soluble mass as is the case with jicat, it soon crumbles 
away and decomiioses into a rich vegetable mould . This 
process is especially rapid if it is mixed in a compost , 
or laid in the bottom of a barn-yard. Here thou in the 
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outset, our fanners C9ca|)eoDegreatdifficulty with which 
those of Scotland arc obliged to contend. We have to 
do with a mass of rich yegetahle material easily con- 
vertible into manure ; they with the same material as to 
its ultimate composition, but in a present form which if 
once dry, bids almost entire defiance to the ordinary 
action of the elements. Their most advantageous 
method of forming a soil upon the surface of a peat bog, 
is in many cases to burn by successive parings to a depth 
of one, two, or three feet, and to mix the ashes thus 
formed with clay or earth brought up from under the 
remaining peat. Such processes; and in fact all process- 
es for forming what must bo for the first few years an 
almost wholly artificial soil, are always eiEponsive and 
tedious. It is therefore fortunate for us, that our farm- 
ers in reclaiming their swamps are not. in a great ma- 
jority of instances at least, obliged to have recourse to 
them. As soon as our swamps are drained, natural in- 
fluences commence their work upon the surface, and 
alter it in such a manner as soon to form a soil, capable 
of bearing valuable crops. 

But there are other points touched upon in this report, 
tliat have their importance for the American farmer. 
The first of these to which I would at present call at- 
tention, is relative to the absorbent properties of peat- 
charcoal J or as (>erhaps many farmers would term it, 
char coal- peat. The preparation of this charcoal, and 
its uses in absorbing ammonia, have been always put 
forward as a prominent advantage connected with the 
various projects for reclaiming bogs by partial burning. 
It has been generally supposed that any form of charred 
vegetable matter possessed, in a considerable degree at 
least, the same powerful absorbent properties with regard 
to ammonia, which exist in wood charcoal. Dr. Ander- 
son's experiments indicate that we have been deceived 
upon this point, and have greatly exaggerated the ab- 
sorbent powers of many substances. 

The i>eat charcoal acts, it seems, as a. deodoriser j with- 
out acting powerfully as an absorbent. The general be- 
lief has been, that it would act in both ways with almost 
equal effect ; hence its extensive use in mixing with 
night-soil, and all putrescent and offensive manures. 
Poudrettes have been very largely prepared in Europe, 
by mixing with this material. The fact of its success- 
fully removing all i)erceptible smell from most oflensive 
mixtures, has been considered a sufficient proof that all 
of the ammonia, and other valuable escaping products, 
had been arrested and permanently preserved. 

So fixed has l>een this impression in the public mind, 
that patents have been taken out for the manufacture 
of peat-charcoal, and for its employment as a manure 
in the form of various mixtures. "We read accounts of 
public meetings, where samples of ni^jht-soil deprived of 
•mell by means of this charcoal, were exhibited as un- 
doubted evidence of its immense value in directlv in- 
creasing the ability of the farmer to fertilwe his land, 
by means of cheaji and at the same time concentrated 
manures. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this charcoal, or 
any charcoal, cannot in itself hold a high rank as a 
manure. They all chiefly consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxgyen, the first being by far the larger constitutent, 
and their value is less as an actual manure than ane(iual 



bulk of any common vegetable rabstance, on aecooki 
their com|)aratfvely nndecompoeible iiature. Tke dii 
importance then of peat-charcoal, as Dr. Andenoiil 
serves, is clearly owing to the absorbent powers wUd 
it is supposed to possess, 

UrK}n this point ho gives ns tbe results ef soimth] 
careful examinations. 

lie first tried filtering a liquid containing a small kasii 
proportion of ammonia, through a deep layer of pHl 
charcoal ; the liquid passed out at the bottom wiUi tki 
smell of ammonia perfectly distinct. On passogiMliil 
urhie, having a distinct ammoniacal reaction, throii^i 
similar layer, the liquid came out colorless, and deprini 
of smell, but still distinctly ammonkcal. This fnmk 
that the absorbent powers of the peat cbareoal woe Ml 
very rapid in their action. Ue went still farther hMh 
ever, and allowed various ammoniacal aolutiocs 
taining known quantities of ammonia, to remain is 
tact with peat charcoal for some days, voder ftvonHi 
circumstances for absorption. The largest proportia 
which he found to have been absorbed, amoanted to bit 
about the tenth of one per cent. A like experimnft 
with putrid urine, afforded even a still more anfkvonUt 
result. Seven or eight trials of this kind, served is tki 
words of Dr. Anderson, to show — ^* that the absorbtin 
power of peat charcoal for ammonia, is so small si tok 
practically of no fmportaneo, and its use for this pB^ 
pose cannot be recommended to the fiirmer." Tbeieare 
somewhat unexi>octed results, and probably bear « 
other varieties of charcoal; indeed lam led todwbl 
whbther wood-charcoal, for practical purposes on slaip 
scale, would exert more tlian a small part of tbit es- 
traordinary absorbing power for ammonia, tbatisihowi 
in the laboratory in a small way by carefully prepuxi 
samples. As a deodoriser, it is powerAil, bat (hNnthr 
character of these trials, I should desire fiutbernpeii' 
ments before advising the farmer to rely upon it eutinly 
as an absorbent. 

Examinations of poudrettes, made by mniqg ^ 
charcoal with night-soil, showed that little ammonia bid 
been retained, and that their value as manures waiMl 
very great. In fact it would have been at least eqai4r 
advantageous, to have mixed the night-soil with any MB* 
pie of porous earth, inasmuch as Prof. Way bsi abosi 
that all soils possess the power of absorbing quite ip|S^ 
ciable quantities of ammonia. Tlie conclusion arrifed it 
is, '^ that a ton of the night-soil would be mucb more vih* 
able, and also greatly cheaper, than a ton of the mixtue.'' 

Another important branch of this subject was Inre^ 
gated by Dr. Anderson, and it is one whidi hM sitil 
more practical bearing on the operations of the Amef 
can farmer. He was led to try some ezpeiiiBenti npa- 
the power of t he peat itself in absorbing ammonia. It '^ 
as all know, a highly porons substance, and might bo 
exiK'cted to retain something from liquids broni^ '^ 
contact with it, but the actual result surpassed sUtf* 
pectation. 

A weighed portion of peat, dried at 212^, wssenpl<V' 
ed; to this a small quantity of a solution oontainiaK* 
known per cent age of ammonia was added. The ihd' 
was of course instantly absorbed, and at the saiMlf'^ 
the smell of ammonia disappeared, aa irell as aUtiiB^ 
of alkaline reaction. •* The ammoiiiMal Mhtta ** 
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ndiudly ftdded in small successive quantities as long as 
Uodor and reaction disappeared." At a certain point 
I «u found that the odor and reaction reappeared. It 
bns became evident that ammonia was rapidly and 
ather largely absorbed. The peat was still quite dry 
o the touch, but from the known quantity of ammonia 
idded, was found to have absorbed no less than two per 
«nt of its weight. The same sample was afterward 
preid out in a layer, and exposed to the air for 15 days, 
rbsD the quantity o ' ammonia was found to be still !{ 
lerecnt. '^ It appears then from this experiment, that 
Ntt is capable of absorbing fully two per cent of am- 
Bonia without acquiring an alkaline reaction, and when 
sxpoted to the air until it agaiu becomes tolerably dry, 
al ntaining no less than about 14 per cent.'' 

The results of subsequent experiments which are de- 
tailed in the report, correspond very well with the above 
liitementB, and seem to establish the fact that peat is 
extremely valuable as an absorbent of ammonia, the 
ibore quantity being larger than that contained in ordi- 
Duyysrd manure. 

Some samples simply dried In the air, also afforded 
inwst encouragiug degree of success. I see no reason 
vhy the same action is not to be expected from our 
more easily decomposible muck, nor why some of its well 
known beneficial effects in composts may not thus be clear- 
ly expluned. The material from the Scottish swamps be- 
Mnes hard when dried, and requires considerable power 
to reduce it to a fine state of division ; ours crumbles 
natarally away, and might easily be dried if spread out 
a the hot sunny weather of summer. It would then be 
a the most advantageous state for mixing with manure 
ictps, spreading over the bottom of barn-yards, or 
ntking up the liquid of tanks. For such purposes as 
hb latter, it might even bo found advisable to dry small 
inantities by means of artificial heat. 

I consider the new view of this subject thus offered 
^7 Dr. Anderson, as of very high importance. It in- 
iicites to those farmers who have already discovered 
the vilae of the muck-heap, the best way of reaping ad- 
nnUgc from it; it points out the inestimable importance 
to the fature agriculture of this country, of those vast 
vvgetable deposits which have been for ages accumula- 
te, is it were for the express purpose of repairing the 
nvigei which short-sighted ignorance has made, in the 
'^BMMt utter exhaustion of many of our fairest and 
Anally most fertile districts. 

I would recommend experiments in mixing severally 
^Mtnd undried peat, common earth and charcoal, 
with like quantities of barn-yard manure. Yours truly, 
J«JP.Nobtoii. 

Profits of Farming. 



^is was the subject of discussion at one of the farm- 
^''i meetings at the State House in Boston last winter. 
^ speakers expressed different opinions in regard to 
^he profits of farming. This diversity of opinion is not 
t^Uge, when it is considered that the profit and loss 
^ &rming varies according to many circumstances. 
Osgood farmer, (avored with a good farm, and en- 
^'ag advantages in regard to markets, would have no 
i^iiUtion in declaring that '' money could be made by 



farming,'' while another, differently situated, states 
that '^ it is a general opinion in his section that farming 
was not profitable." As some of the estimates and state- 
ments may interest our readers, we abstract the follow- 
ing from the Plovman^s report. 

Mr. Bakbett of Belchertown, said he had seen men 
commence by runnbig in debt for land and pay for it. 
aud increase the dimensions of their farms. The farmer 
should study the nature of his soil and what is adapted 
to it. Some kinds of produce would be profitable while 
other kinds might not. In various breeds of stock, 
there was nearly one-half difference as to i)rofit. Some 
breeds would give nearly as much again profit as others 
on the same keeping. He referred to a man who pur- 
chased a farm worth $2600, who had paid for it, and now 
had money at interest. Where they had one farmer fail, 
fifty manufacturers were blown sky high! 

Mr. Sheldon, of Wilmington, thought farming 
under good management, as profitable as any other 
business. Mechanics and traders could not subsist unless 
there was profit in farming. As an example of the dif- 
ference in management, he said he had seen two men 
with two small yokes of oxen j)lowing in one field, 
in the adjoining lot he had seen a boy with one yoke of 
large cattle doing a better business. He cited the case 
of a woman whose husband died $800 in debt. Her 
oldest boy was now 21. She had paid off the debt, 
brought up her family at home — ^the buildings were im- 
proved, and the whole would sell for 50 per cent, more 

than when she took charge of the farm. 

«»< 

**A change has been going on." 

In years past there has been a constant tide of emi- 
gration running from country to town. Young men and 
maidens, to gratify their pride, ambition and acquisitive- 
ness have left their father's firesides and taken up their 
abode with strangers. Old farmers in a great many In- 
stances, have been unable to keep one of their sons at 
home, to take care of them in their declining years, and 
to take the homestead when they are " gathered to their 
fathers." In some rural districts there is now scarcely 
a young i)er80n between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. It is not strange that the professions arc full, and 
that all Industrial occupations are crowded with opera- 
tives. The supply of manufactured commodities is ex- 
ceeding the demand, and prices are decreasing ; conse- 
quently wages are not so high, and there is not that in- 
ducement there was once, to engage in other than rural 
pursuits. 

" A cliange came o*er the spirit of their dream.-* 
Man, like the lower animals, loves the pure air and free 
sunshine, to roam over the green fields, and to find 
** pleasure in the pathless woods." Confined to toil year 
after year, between walls of brick and mortar, hearing 
only the everlasting hum of machinery, or engaging in 
the unvarying routine of business, is a life hard to be 
endured. Hence the eagerness with which the tired 
denizens of the city, rush out into the country when an 
opportunity presents itself. The poor artisan who is 
obliged to labor every day for his daily bread, must stay 
in the smoke-stained atmosphere, whereas if he could 
'' vote himself a farm," he would soon leave the crowded 
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city. Many that have gained a competency arc seeking 
a home in the country. And young men that a few 
years since lefl their father's farm, thinking it would be 
a fine thing to work in a manufactory or machine shop, 
are becoming weary of such a life. Although receiving 
good pay, It is irksome after awhile, to be controlled by 
the factory bell, in their ** goings out and comings in.'' 
Yery unpleasant to think that the burden of life is to 
" Eat, work, rieep, wid then 
Eat, work, and sleep again." 
Hence, discontent arises, and magnifying the evils of 
their situation, they pine for the free and independent 
life that tho farmer enjoys. And so, many that left the 
farm and became artisans, return Again to the vocation 
of their early days. 

Radical changes may sometimes bo wise, but they are 
often disastrous. A person by changing his occupation 
does not change his character, nor acquire thereby a new 
accession of energy or wisdom. It requires time for 
one to adapt himself to a new situation or a new pursuit ; 
there are disappointments to meet, and evils to encoun- 
ter that imagination had not suggested, and many have 
verified in their own experience the sentiment of Watts, 

" It is a poor relief we gain, 
To change tlie place and keep the paui." 

The "sign of the times," if we read them aright, do 
not indicate so great a degree ot prosperity as has been 
enjoyed for a few years post. Should there be a still 
greater depression in the manufacturing interest, other 
interests will also suffer, and there will be greater in- 
ducements to engage in agricultural pursuits, as those 
always give promise of the means of living. Therefore 
it would be unwise for farmers, at present to think of 

' ' selling out" and changing their vocation. W. L. Eaton. 

• %• 

Good and Bad Farming. 



Eds. Cultivatoe — ^Having long been a reader of your 
journal, and having grown up under its teachings, I take 
this opportunity to let you know what I am about. The 
farm I now occupy, contains over 600 acres, 200 of which 
are under improvement, 100 are marsh, and the rest 
timber and pasture land. The soil is composed of a rich 
black loam, mixed with fine gravel. This being my 
second years' experience as a farmer, you will not expect 
great things. In giving you a description, I shall draw 
a picture of farming as it is done in our neighborhood, 
with few exceptions. In the first place as manure de- 
mands our first attention, we manage it in the following 
manner. Our straw, (of wliich wc have great quanti- 
ties,) is stacked on the ground, and pulled out and trod 
under foot by cattle. These huge piles are left to fer- 
ment one, two, or three years, till they become less 
bulky, and then you hear farmers say — " manure does 
no good" — never thinking that in the exposure it has 
been subjected to, it has lost much of its fertilising pro- 
perty. 

Next comes plowing for spring crops, which is done 
by beginning somewhere in a lot and going somewhere 
else on the other side, without any regard to width of 
land or straightness of ridge. The plows are without 
wheels, and are drawn by two light horses or oxen, at a 
depth of from three to five inches. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this kind of management among those who 



take the Cultivator ; but I am speaking of those «b 

have skinned their fiirms till the bones begin to stickool 

in the shape of mortgages. Now I farmed it one jk 

in this way, and cleared about $200. This set nwti 

thinking, the result of which was (after long c<»nlti 

tlon with the Cultivator, old and new volnmes,) theah 

of my light teams and the purchase of heavy ooei. I 

rigged my plows with wheels, obtained labor-ssTingnt 

chines, cleaned out the manure from my yards twice i 

year, plowed it in once, and then plowed sometwoiDdB 

deeper, thus mixing the manure and subsoil togdhv. 

The result of this different management was $400 pnft. 

I now keep three books; one a memoranduin-bool,fa 

which is noted everything that needs doing j oaeiiij' 

book, in which I note what has been done eacfadi]r,ai 

one for accounts. There are a few things that an my 

important to farmers here : 1st, to save mtnnre; M, 

stock their farms to clover; Sd, deep and thono^ 

plowing. L. D. Watkiks. Elba, Mich. 

>»> 

Fanners should Read* 



Messrs. Editors — As this is the season for studjol 
mental improvement with fkrmers, it is to behopedtkit 
it will be improved to the best advantage. 

Could the body of farmers in the several stit«s, la- 
prove their leisure time in the study of the farm,iiidb 
gaining general knowledge, a greater impulse wooMbe 
given to improved agriculture than all the " Fairs'* Ihvc 
done in the last five years. It is true onr yetrly fitin 
please the eye and improve the mind, and help to kee; 
up a friendly feeling among farmers. Yet it is the stud} 
of the farm by the farmer, that leads way the to penni- 
nent improvements. Examples fVom intelligeDt&nnen 
go a great way in introducing improved methods. Tel 
there are but few farmers who make improvements, oolefl 
they are in all respects reading and thinking men. 

Of all classes of laboring men, farmers have the moit 
leisure in course of the year, and they ought to be the 
best educated. It has been the practice, in wbtt ue 
called the ''Professions," for men to spend yean i^ 
close mental application to fit themselves for their cslliqfr 
And what business is followed which requires a on* 
varied study than that of agriculture? That it b 
generally carried on by a scanty supply of " head- work,' 
I am ready to admit. But this does not prove tbtit 
is, or should be necessarily so. It only proves tbst the 
farmer is willing to plod on ftrom year to year at ahi^ 
hazard rate, with a less amount of knowledge of lib 
business than would satisfy any other class of men. I 
am often surprised, in asking fkrmers to take and reiA 
an agricultural paper, to hear them reply that they 
would take it, but they have not the time to read ^ 
In nine cases out often, the plain English of this is they 
have not the will or disposition to read. The wont of 
all excuses that the farmer can plead, is that heliiio<i^ 
the time to read. Every individual has time to 9^^ 
well or ill, as his tastes dictate. That fkrmer who doei 
nothing more than dig and delve, fVom the b^nsiivio 
the end of the year, lives to a very small purpose indeed. 

There is a satisfaction found in reading and lraprovi< 
the mind, which can only be appreciated wbenitlsexp^ 
r ienced . The feir mer who only reads Us weekly new^ 
por,during the long winter evenings, knows twylitflerf 
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onomy of time in reading. Let him reduce his 
ig to a system and he will be astonished at the 
it of agricultural and other reading that he can 
r in one winter. But if any reading must have the 
ence, let it be that which relates to the farm. L. 
jiD. Dtrby, Ct., Jan. 28, 1861. 



>•* 



IlestmcUon of Quack Grass* 

Bre are few foes of cheap and easy cultivation so 
iquerable, by common means, as quack grass. Its 
r beaded runner pushes its way readily through all 
of soils, not stopping for a potato, through whose 
il have twice known it to penetrate. A large 
iDt of labor is often ^)ent upon quack grass to little 
;. The secret of its cheap and ready destruction 
I hoeing it frequently and thoroughly in dry weather, 
nnectioli with a crop that admits of being worked 
Ig all summer. Indian corn and cabbage are those 
I in the cultivation of which I have frequently era- 
ed quack in a single season. On small spots, and 
the culture of delicate vegetables, it is undoubted- 
it to extract it from the soil with the spade and 
, removing and burning the whole. But faithful 
)g and shaking it up, in dry weather, in the cultiva- 
of the abovementioned crops, will certainly destroy 
a much cheaper manner. C. E. G. Uticaf Jan, 
1861. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Dairy Matters* 



ALDiD OB "Clouted'^ Cream. — A practice has 
long pursued in Devonshire, England, and has been 
me extent introduced in this country, of scalding 
oilk for the purpose of making butter. It is a com- 
opinion that the scalding process increases the 
tity of cream and butter from a given quantity of 
• But in the report of a late survey of the county 
)mer8et, published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1860, there is an account of an experi- 
, by which it appears that there is no increase in 
weight of butter by scalding the milk. Two lots of 
r of twelve quarts each, were taken — the one scald- 
&d the other set in the ordinary mode — ^the butter 
each was carefully weighed and then subjected to 
'sis by Prof. Way. The analysis showed that the 
)rtion of pure butter in that made from the scalded 
was not greater than from the other. It appears, 
ver, that there are some practical advantages at- 
d to the scalding process, which are '^ that the 
r is more quickly made by stirring with the hand 
th a stick ; and that it keeps much longer." The 
sis throws little or no light on the question why 
raiding process should add to the keeping quality 
e butter. The advantage in churning is attributed 
i bursting of the bubbles of casein which contain the 
oatter, by the heat, thus facilitating the process of 
ation 'f and it is probable that this x>erfect separa- 
€ the oil from the casein, is the cause of the butter 
the scalded milk keeping better. 
iLoiHO Milk. — A correspondent of the Dollar 
paper^ says that in Cornwall, England, mUk, after 



having been cooled some hours, is scalded over a very 
alow fire, and then again cooled. *^ The cream is taken 
off fh>m 24 to 80 hours from the time of milking, as 
needed. Cream from milk thus managed, is delicious — 
too good to talk about — and so rich and thick that I have 
seen a common dinner-plate laid on the pan on the cream, 
without breaking its surtkce." 

PaoFiTABLs Cow. — JoHM NiCHOLs, of Salem, offered 
at the last exhibition of the Essex county (Mass.) Ag. 
Society, a cow seven years old, which he stated bad 
given in the preceding sixteen months. 6,100 quarts of 
milk. Of this quantity, he states that he sold and used 
1,274 quarts at six cents per quart, $76.44, and 4,826 
quarts at five cents per quart, $241.30 — making a total 
of $317.74. The expense of feeding the cow in the 
same time, was stated at $104,74, — ^leaving a profit of 
$213. Her average yield of milk for the sixteen months, 
was twelve and a-half quarts per day. She calved twice 
during that time: viz: April 29th, 1849, and March 7th. 
1860. 

Another Yebmont Daibt. — The Green Mountain 
Freeman states that £. Mabsu has made, the past season, 
from four cows. 934 lbs. butter, and 100 lbs. cheese, be- 
sides the milk and cream used in a family of two per- 
sons ; from the skimmed milk, and about eight bushels 
of com, 648 lbs. of pork. 

Pbofits Of Six Cows — Value of Skimmed-Milk. — 
Joel Edmunds, of Framingham, Mass., gives in the 
Plowman f an account of the products obtained from six 
cows in 1847. In the first place he fatted and sold from 
them seven calves. He sold during the season, 963 lbs. 
butter, and 117 gallons of milk. In April he purchased 
three shotes which he fed entirely on the skimmed 
milk of the six cows — ^not allowing them even 'Hhe 
crumbs that fell from their owner's table." The hogs 
were sold for $44,19 more than he paid for them. He 
sums up the proceeds as follows: 

BuUersoId 963 lbs. at 21§ ets. per lb., $806 65 

Seven calves, 44 85 

Milk, 117 gallons, 12 74 

Increase on pork, 44 ]9 

Butter used in family, probably 75 lbs., 16 S5 

$336 63 
Deduct for one calf purchased, 1 25 

$325 43 

Lard Candles. — A correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer, gives the following method of making candles 
of hog's lard, which he says prove of best quality. Put 
all the lard, say enough for 5 lbs. of candles, in the 
smelter; after it attains a heat of about 200 Fahr. throw 
in 3 or 4 ounces of lime, and about an ounce of aqua- 
fortis, and then mould them. The lime purifies the 
grease and the aquafortis hardens it. 

To Keep Preserves, apply the white of an egg with 
a suitable brush to a single thickness of white tissue 
paper, with which cover over the jars, overlapping the 
edges an inch or two. No tying is required. The whole 
will become, when dry, as tight as a drum. 

New- Water Cememt. — It is said a very strong and 
valuable water cement has been made by Gren. Pasley 
of the British army, consisting merely of fonr parts by 
weight of chalk and five of blue clay. According to the 
experiments made to prove its strength, it must possess 
extraordinary tenacity. 
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UfRAB)^)! 1{<HiTi>.— Iti-nfs i>r liiiiiiliii^, uconrilinj; ti> 
V.K Ovni-jw-! FiiniHT, iini now siuttwriiUv niu.lu, by Brst 
covcKng with »li(.flMi)ftuiTuiliKii>cr,wlilrli is llicn cover- 
"nI with hot jiitdi.Biid willi s. pontiiigof rnicernvelivhlli; 
Ihe |.ilch h hot. The cont- [b almnt the wiiuc as willi 
rtiingh-s. 01(1 and leaky roofs arc cured by two buc. 
ccfislvc coats of liot coal Inr, e.-idi fuUowcd with a cover- 
ing of mnd, care being taken to liitruducc the tar titto 
ftll the crevices. 



rBKBENTK TO EoTALTr. — TTc obftcrvc Bmong Ibt 
ticlcs w-iit from Cincinnati to the World's Fair, a n 
or o Jar of jirc'Rcrvcd iicnches for Queen Vktorit, i 
fine shirt Tot Frfncc AUicrt. ^oulil U not look* 
iM'ttcr, and h'ss like worsliipplng rank and ruyalti' 
jilaln repnblieana to confur tlicir presents on cnl 
men of science, litcrafnrc, or philanthropy, vbo 
happen to have short pnrKi, And there an i 
sucUl 
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Impraved Seed Drill. 

■a ■^mpBDfing cut is a representation of a seed drill, on which important imprOTements are mid to Imto 
made bj I.ih»n Bicktohd and IIerht Huffhas, o[ Maeedon, 'Wayne county, N. Y. The cut giveia per- 
ire Tieir of the macliinc, irith its i-xtLTnal gearing, tic. It is said to operate iritli great accaracy, being readi- 
ireroeil as to the amount of sccil sown; atid is also recommended on account of its simplicity and complete- 
of construction. Particulars cnn bo learned hy a<ldre9sing the persons above named. 
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Pyramidal Pear Tree«. 
f fullowing descriplion, given in the Horticulturist, 
'Editor. A. J. Dons[>o, of the most perfect spe- 
1, perbspa, of pyramidal training in existence, cau- 
lil to be iutcreating to all tbosc who hare a keen 
w seeing every thing done in the moat peril'ct man- 
uid who are not satisfied nitli half-way pcrfurnian- 
' any kind. At tlie same time, the mode of prun- 
so distinctly described as to possess much practical 

: most beautiful al^bt, in the way ciC hardy fruit 
ultiire, that greeled our eve.t last seaspon, in Eiirojie, 
iat of the Pyramidal Pear Trees ih tlio Jardia da 

'side of (his great national garden, which, with its 
'Ki, schools and museums, is a roat collectiun of 
't is inlerealing in Natural Ilialory, is a piece of 
d of perhaps an acre, somewliat away from the 
palmlks. It is separated from the rest nf the 
n, (to wliich the public lias the freesl access,) by 
a railing and a gate, which is kt'pt Kicked. This 
" ncliool of jwars" — lliat is to say, the garden in 
Mo.fEiara Cappe, the liuad of the fruit de[inrt- 
has his house, and more especially his beauliful 
Mm — to which lie has given up almoit the whole 
: area allotiod to bim. 

"a Septcnilicr wlion wo were in this garden. We 
weary with a day of sigh I -seeing, and a lung rain- 
rough the other dilTerent deparflnenta of the gnr- 
Iml though very desirous uf seeing M. CAPra's 
which hare become rather famous aa flue spec!- . 
of the art of iiriiniTig. and had come provided with 
' to him which wrinld opi'n the Iron pate wlierc the 
of knowledge stnnd — we had almost detcrmineil 
: wo T?aefietl ft. that we would be content with a 
f glance from the oiilxide, at what we suppoaed 
. present a familiar opiieanince to our eyes. 
' a passing glance through the Iron railing soon 
■u feel that M. Cam was not a man to be ncglect- 



" had educated them in 



might enter the now unclovicd gate, and make the ac- 
tliiarnlnnee of the master of pear trees. 

We do not wish to depreciate the magniBeent pictures 
in the Lourre, but we must still be allowoil to say, that 
in their icay, M. Cappe's pear trees are as well worth 
seeing aa any of the great master-pieces of art lliere. 
Nobody (wilhaaoul) would think of comparing a Pups- 
SIN with a pear tree, yet what one of Pnuasiir's grand 
sylvan landscapes, (in which yuu can almost feel the 
tempest tliat aways the tops,) iitoalaoducaiie on a sign- 
board. M. Cafps's pyramidal pear trees are to the pear 
trees of common garden*, lioth in England and America. 

Our readers must Imagine a level plot of ground, 
marked off into beds or borders, about (on feet wide, 
with a narrow alley between. In a straight line in Ibe 
miildlc of these beds stand the pear trees — about ten 
feet distant from each other. And such pear trees 1 so 
syomielrically shaped, forming perfect pyramiils of 
foliage in the finest tapering lines from top to bottom; 
so healthy and luxuriant, with not a leaf nor branch 
wanting, and with the utmost pomiihle vigor and beatity 

of growth, OS if not "nicoar 

this nhape, but rather they 
liad grown sol>oeanse it was 
their nature, and lliey could 
not help it ; and so laden 
all over willi tlie finest and 
fairest frnll — golileu. or- 
ange, dark bronze red. or 
tinted with tlie ruddiest 
lints of autumn; in short, 
so altogether Ihc complete 
and iierfect thing as garden 
|)car tree*, that we strongly 
susjiectthat goodMoNsisra 
Gappe has a belter under- 
slandinj: with mistress Po- 
moBH. than any of ua, her 
Anglo devotees. 

We had o vcrr interest- , 
iag chat with \l. Catpb ■ 
about the managen 
his trees, which we shall 
give the substance of for the^ 
benefit of our readers. We _ 

may say, in the flrit place, C^yA Jyw"**nl ftar Am. 
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that the climate of Paris is so much like our own, 
that any lesson in open air culture learned there, is 
worth twice as much as if learned iu England. In fact, 
the pear tree grows hut indifferently as an open stand- 
ard in many parts of England — while M. Gaffe's trees, 
almost all of them, had made shoots at the ends of the 
hranches, on all sides, ahout two feet in length. They 
had been planted from 10 to 18 years, and were from 
a dozen to eighteen feet high. None of them were on 
quince stocks — though Mr. C. admitted the value of 
the stocks for particular varieties. Neither dotjs he 
practice root-pruning, but rather smiled at our account 
of the importance attached to it in England by some 
of the best cultivators — saying "it is all very well for a 
cold, moist country — but neither you nor us need it." 
Ills pear trees are all worked on i»i*ar stocks. They are 
planted in a good mellow loam — simply trenched two 
and a half feet deep, and about eight feet wide, and 
when they are loosened iu the spring, the whole toy» of 
the border is formed into a hollow, sha))edliko a shallow 
pan, two or three inches deep. Over the surface of this 
is spread a mulching, an inch deep, of decomposed barn- 
yard manure — which not only slmdes and keej)s the soil 
cool, but every time the rain falls and tills the basin con- 
taining this dressing or mulching of manure, it carries 
down to the roots their best food. It will be remem- 
bered that the soil of Paris is calcareous, and there is, 
probably, no lack of lime for the growth of the pear. 

So much for general culture. Now a word as to prun- 
ingj which is the great point in which the French excel 
us — ^it being in short, the education of the tree. *' Just 
as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

M. Gaffe's method of pruning, which he was good 
enough to explain to us very clearly, is simple, and easily 
understood. Perhaps we should say it is easily explain- 
ed with the knife iu hand, and the treel>efore one. But 
as our thousands of readers are not within such conven- 
ient reach of the eye, we must do the best we can to 
make it clear by words. 

M. Gaffe confines his pruning to three seasons of the 
year In the month of March, or before the buds start, 
he shortens l>ack with the knife all the leading shoots, 
fig. 2, a. a. — ^that is, the terminal shoots at the end of 
each side branch. Of course, this forces out not only a 
new leading shoot at the end of the branch, but side 
shoots, b, 6, at various places on the lower part of the 
shoot. These side shoots are left to grow till the end of 
May. They have then pushed out to 
alxmt four or Ave inches in length. 
The ends of all these side shoots are 
then pinched off, leaving only about 
an inch and a half at the bottom of 
the shoot. 

Fig. 3, shows one of the branches, 
with the side shoots, as they are at 
the end of June. The dotted lines, 
6, 6, show the point to which these 
shoots should be pinched off. 

The terminal or leadlns; shoot, c, 
is left entire, in order to draw up the 
sap, which would otherwise force all 
the side shoots into new growth. 
Notwithstandnig this i)recantion, in 
luxuriant seasons the side shoots will frequeiitly push 
out new shoots again, jiist l>elow where they vere pinch- 
ed. This being the case, aboiit the last of August M. 
Gaffe shortens back these new side shoots to about an 
inch and a half. But this time he does not pinch them 
off. He break* them, and leaves the broken end for 
several days attached and hanging down, so that the 
flow of sap is not so suddenly checked as when the branch 
is pinched or cut off— and the danger of new shoots 
being forced out a third time is thereby effectually 
guaided against. 

The object of this stopping the side branches, is to 
accumulate the sap, or, more i>roperly, the organizable 
matter in these shortened branches, by which means the 
remaining buds become fruit-buds instead of wood-buds. 
They also become spurs, distributed over the whole tree, 
which bear regularly year after year— sending out new 
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side side shoots, which are pinched hack in 
manner every summer. 

In order to keep the tre 
finely proportioned, the eye 
of the pruner must he a 
nice one, that he may, with 
a glance, regulate the prun- 
ing of the terminal branch- 
es or leaders, which as we 
have just said, arc shorten- 
ed back in March — for then 
is the time to adjust any 
extravagancies of growth 
which the tree may have 
run into, cm either side: and 
in the summer the balance 
of growth is adjusted by 
pinching the side shoots 
that stai-t out nearest the 
ends of the branches, quite 
short, say an inch and a half, while those 
near the bottom of the branch, (or the c 
the tree,) where they have less nourishment 
from four to five inches long. 

Understanding this mode of pruning, nothin 
than to form pyramidal i)ear trees of the mo 
symmetry and beauty of form . But in order t 
branches regularly produced from the groui 
summit, you must plant a tree which is only a 
feet high, so that you can form the first tier of 
quite near the ground, by cutting back the lea 
very out.set— for if the tree is once allowed t 
clean body or stem, of course it is imirassiblea 
to give it the requisite shape and fullness of hi 
the bottom. 

Our readers will see that we are not giving th 
for the benefit of our orchardists. It is a refli 
horticulture which belongs to the fruit gai 
which well repays the amateur or practical 
l)oth by the increased fruitfulness and beau 
trees. From the esjwcially healthy conditio 
trees in the Jardin des Plantes, as well as ft 
analogous instances, we are led to believe tl 
fine clothing of foliage which protects the ha 
trunk and branches from the violence of the i 
pyramidal trees will be found less liable to man 
that attack the pear tree iu climates like Fran< 
United States, than when the trunks of the 
fully exposed to the sun. 
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New Fniits. 



The last annual report of the Fruit Gommit 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, gives the 
results of the experiments in the culture of sc 
fruits of celebrity, in that region-— 

NoRTUERN Sfy. — Spccimeus raised in Mass 
were exhibited for the first time the past seaso 
appear to have been much inferior in size and > 
those raised in Western New- York. The re 
single season, and for the first year of hearing 
however generally reliable. 

Doyenne Boussock. — This pear, which resei 

"NVhife Doyenne, but of larger size, has borne f 
years, is highly commended by the Gommi 
'* appears to be worthy of extensive cultivatioi 

Beurre d' An j^u and Paradise d' Automii 
pears, that do not appear to have received tt 
tion from cultivators, to which they are Justly < 

Beurre Langelier — '' gives promise of mi 
in this country its European reputation — a 1; 
fruit, of good size, yellow color, with a fine bin 
sun, — ^melting, juicy, and of an agreeable tast< 
season is January and February, though son 
specimens this year ripened in November.*' 
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MSA or SwAv'f OiAsai— " klthoagh 
le TCTy flr»t rank for eicetlence — dlf- 
)«f mens raryinj much la qualily , — Its 
good qna1itie>, siie, and beauty,— with 
,Tigorous habit, BOd 
-will, ItisbeitcTcd. 
?nded culCiTatlon." 
Bat AT Flo M— this 
greal deal of at- 



ited prodi 
aring of the 
t worthy of 1 
BiiRr Clai'i 
riety has excited 



-the CommIit«e say of it, "itisapli 
Dmiize, of yellowish greeo color, and 
I«imnt flavor— ft cling-stone, ripening 
he seuoD, and keeping into October—' 
r hardly maintaining the reputaCioD 
ceded Us introduclioo." 
r's SiEDiiNO Stbawbehri.— '■ The 
re rery hardy anil prodnctivc; the berries very 
d heavy — wlien perfectly ripe, losing their acidi- 
l>eeonilng very flue in flavor. In the opinion of 
nmittee, 11 is a very estimable variety." 
XKS that a very large number of new fruits, 
xd under high names and wUh the highest re- 
tdations, ultimately prove of no value. The 
«e arrive at the folloiving very just conclusion: — 
the whole, it is believed that it will prove the 
. safest course for beginners to make their sclec- 
m well known and established kinds; unless, in 
imation, the gratilicatiou of a desire for novelties, 
erest in watching the progress and development 
new varieties, and of contributing from their 
lee a share to the common stock of potnologlcal 
ge — form a sufflcient recompense for prabsbly 
I dUappointmcati." 

Snmmer PraninB Hardy Grapea. 

Editor: — Will you please fiirnish a few plain 
lie directions for pruning out-door hardy grapes, 
«ho has no experience in the matter — mine for 
irs past have been quite neglected, and neither 
itity nor the quality of the grapes are what I 
t. D." 

Ibr the rapid-growing American varielies of the 
s the laabclla and Catawba, to grow without 
or restraint, from a rich and well cultivated soil 
I should have, is very much like planting a crop 
to thick that no grain can ever be formed or 

matured In the midst of its profusion of stalks 
es. A proper thinning by means of pruning be- 
odSspensible. To do this work right we roust 
erstand distinctly what is wanted. 
rape beare Us bunches of fruit on shoots of the 
(■car's growth, which spring from budson shoots 
reviorts year. If therefore, no pruning Is given 
, a profusion of shoots will interfere with each 
70wth, and all will be weak and feeble ; and the 

of fruit will consequently be small, badly ripen- 
lefldent In flavor. Hence the first requisite is 
I a proper number of vigorous ond evenly dis- 

shoots. For this purpose, letihevine be trained 
rellls as represented in Fig, 1, by extending two 
I branches or arms each way horizontally, neat 
nd, from which spring upwards the fruit hear- 
ts, distrlhutedat regular iDtervala. When young 




vines are planted this exteualon must he gradual , re- 
quiring some yeara to cover Ibe intended Bnrface; that 
is the pruning should be such that there may be first only 
two upright shoots, then four, then six, and so on, by 
successive years. If an old vine has been neglected, It 
must be pruned back In autumn or winter to a mere 
stump, leaving a few buds for new shoots, only two of 
which are to be allowed to grow for forming the horizon- 
tal arms. 

After the tretlls is covered as shown In Fig. I, a regu- 
lar annual crop is secured by the following management. 
The shoots a. a. a. a, are those of last year's growth, 
and the short ude-shoots springing from them nre those 




Fig. a. 
of the present year which bear the frnit. A portion of 
one of these upright shoots is shown on an enlarged scale 
in Fig, 2,— A B, being the two years' wood, and the 
smaller side shoots with bunches of frnIt, aa a, b, those 
of the present year. While these are thus aSbrdlng a 
crop the current season, provision must be made for tho 
next. For this purpose, last years' bearing shoots were 
to be cut off to a bad each at b. h. t. b, (Fig. 1,) so that 
the strong, apright shoots shown by the dotted Hoes, 
shall be now growing for next year's bearers. These 
being the present year's wood, will of course be«r frnit, 
but all the bimcbea mtist bo ranoved u toon u tbej 
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form, that all the Btrength otherwise expended in their 
growth may go to the production of wood, until their 
proper time for hearing shall arrive, on their new side- 
shoots next year. Thus a constant alternation of one 
and two years shoots is kept up. 

Host of the pruning already mentioned is done in 
autumn, winter, or early spring; but summer pruning 
is of much importance, if large, well- filled bunches of 
tlie best tlavorcd grapes are desired. If the vine be left 
to itself after receiving its winter- s pruning, a great pro- 
fusion of useless wood will be produced, resulting in a 
similar evil to entire neglect, but less in degree. It 
should be occasionally examined, say twice a month 
during the early part of the sunimer, and only enough 
shoots left to cover the surface evenly at regular inter- 
vals 3 and also to allow at regular intervals the clear and 
unobstructed growth of the new uprights, shown by 
dotted lines in Fig. 1. The bunches of fruit must be 
reduced in number so that there may be only two on 
each side shoot ; and after the bunches have well formed, 
the side-shoots are to be pinched or broken olf as shown 
at the dotted line c. Fig. 2, so as to leave two or three 
joints above the upi)er bunch as at a. If allowed to run 
without pinching off, there will be too thick a growth of 
leaves and shoots j while on the other hand, if a suffi- 
ciency of leaves are not left, tlie fruit cannot well ma- 
ture. For, it must never be forgotten, that the full 
j;rowth and perfect ripening of tlic lauiT, depends 
wholly on &full supply of leaves ^ with a free admission 
gf light and air for their healthy development, lience 
WiQ entire error of the practice of picking ofi' the leaves 
to let the light in on the fruit. And hence too, the 
longer the side shoots extend themselves before being 
nipped, i)rovided they do not crowd or interfere with 
each other, the better matured will be Uie grai)es. 

These directions will not be new to experienced culti- 
vators j but to beginners, from whom we have many in- 
quiries on the subject, they may prove valuable. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 



Labqe Maeket Garden. — The Fitches, of Fulham, 
England, keep 12 horses in constant employment inmar- 
ketmg vegetables, drawing manure. Sec, for their mar- 
ket garden. They employ 150 laborers in summer, and 70 
in winter. So perfect is their culture, that a visitor assert- 
ed that he had not seen a weed on their whole 150 acres. 

QciNCEs ON TnoBNS. — W. Bacon states in the Horti- 
culturist, that some of the most beautiful quinces he has 
seen, grew on stocks of the common native thorn, the 
specimens being large, fair, and possessed of golden 
beauty. The stocks were an inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter, and were grafted about two feet high. Those 
trees are less bushy, require less pruning, are more har- 
dy, and are not liable to the attacks of the borer. The 
country abounds with thorn bushes, which may be thus 
changed to objects of beauty and usefulness. 

Hedges. — Some of the papers speak of fine hedges 
being made of the Siberian Crab. A drawback is its 
liability to the attacks of the mice. Even the Osage 
orange, it api>ears, has been injured by mice. The buck- 
thorn, on account of its poisonous quality, appears to be 
proof against all attacks of the kind, at the same time 
that it is easily pro|)agated, easily transplanted, needs 



clipping but once a ye%r, and ■imnmri a thk 
and hedgy growth. 

The Diama Gbapi. — Robjwt Haswbll c 
says, '' The Diana Grape fruited with me this 
is certainly the best grape I ever tasted. Tb 
strong grower and good bearer, and will so] 
mate as well aa we could desire. I had Catan 
ripe at the same time the Dianas were ripe^ anc 
the Catawba is a most excellent grape, it cann 
pared with the Diana for fine flavor." — [Hort. 

Verbenas. — A correspondent of Moore's S 
er, gives the following directions to make 1 
grow so as to be really a verbena. Remove tl 
the spring from a circle two and a half feet in 
and to a depth of one foot -, then loosen the 1 
bottom thoroughly with a bar. Fut in some t 
fine manure as the earth is thrown back, round 
ly the surface. In this bed set out a plant of J 
Defiance. Its splendor will repay the labor. 

Good Treatment. — Linus Cokb, of Oakl 
ty, Michigan, states in the Michigan Farmer, 1 
is now standing in his fruit garden a jjeartree 
ago last spring, when about as large as one's fi 
two feet high. It is now five inches in diame 
feet high, and the united length of the growth 
vcral branches last season, was fifty feet. Ij 
explanation is needed than the simple fact thai 
of the most skillful culturists in that state. 

Selling Fruit in Illinois. — The Prairii 
informs us that a man living near the Pecato 
who some years ago set out an orchard of sc< 
pies, giving them little care, sold the past sc 
worth of fruit from them ; and another man 01 
river, wlio selected good varieties and gave his 1 
attention, sold fruit to the amount of $1,000. . 
Hard, of Macoupin co.. 111., brought 60 busheh 
es to Chicago merely as an. experiment, and 
for $2.50 per bushel. In the eastern cities th 
low as scarcely to repay gathering. 

Kill the IVeeils. 



If June is the season of fiowers, it is equal! 
son of weeds. The soil has now become wai 
the vital forces of nature, awakened from the 
cy of winter, are evinced in the si)eedy germii 
rapid growth of all plants, whether favorablf 
vorable to the interest of the farmer and gard< 

Weeds should be destroyed as soon as the 
The sooner they are attacked, the easier they 1 
the less injury they do to the crop, and the les 
haust the soil. The mere brush of a hoc, or t 
of a harrow, will effect more in the destructioi 
which have just vegetated, than a much great< 
of labor a])plied after they have had time to ex 
roots and become firmly fastened in the soil, 
er and gardener should therefore beg^n with f 
nation to prevent, in the outset, the growth 
thing injurious to crops, and they must foUo' 
warfare through the season, not only for the 
present, but future harvests; for there is no ti 
im in agriculture, than that '^ one year's see 
make seven years weeding." 

When the weather is dry, weeds are easily 
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their earlier stages, by being simply cut up or torn up, 
asd left on the surface of the ground. In wet weather, 
or when weeds have obtained a larger size, they are 
more retentive of life, and though dug up and exposed to 
iiinhine for a day or two, may take root and grow again 
if ndn should then occur. Some weeds are much harder 
to destroy than others. Of those which grow in gar- 
dflM and among cultivated crops the Purslaue {Portulac- 
ca o/cracea,) and the Goose-foot, called Pig-weed in 
■ome districts, {Chenopodium album,) are, perhaps, the 
inoit difficult to kill of annual weeds. It is, however, 
only oa rich land that they grow with such strength as 
to become a serious obstruction to cultivation. Several 
species of annual grasses, as they grow on almost every 
kiad of soil that is cultivated, may be considered greater 
enemies to the farmer. 

In damp weather weeds are more effectually destroyed 
ty being buried, than by being left on the surface ; but 
the former mode requires more labor. In gardens, how- 
ever, the additional labor is not important. It is com- 
mon to rake the weeds together in bunches, and it is 
obIj necessary to dig small holes into which they may 
be pressed by the foot, and covered over with two inches 
of earth. Their abundant juices soon cause a rapid fer- 
mentation, and in a day or two they will be totally de- 
con^KMcd. Only a slight covering is required, as the 
beat generated in the weeds will soon destroy the vitali- 
ty of all in the heap. 

Iq field cultivation, the harrow and cultivator are good 
imi»lemeots with which to kill weeds; but to do it to the 
best advantage, they should be started as soon as the 
weeds can be seen, and kept running as often as they 
appear, so long as the crop will admit of their passing 
without 'v& being injured. In garden culture, the scuf- 
fler or Dutch hoe, is one of the best implements. Those 
vbich have an edge on each side of the plate, and are 
attached to the handle by rods curving upward, are best. 
The operator can work it either to or from him. It 
•■generally pushed through the weeds, but if one hap- 
pens to be missed by this motion, it is easily cut as the 
tool is brought back for a new push. Another advan- 
^ of this tool is, that it does not change the general 
inriace of the ground, and does not disturb the roots 
of caUivated plants, while from the manner in which it 
cuts the weeds, they are more likely to dio than if they 
^ been taken up with all their roots. They are also 
*^r to work than the common hoe, and can be used 
with less liability of packing the soil in wet weather. 

A hand-plow may be used in gardens with advantage, 
Vid we have thought it singular that such an implement 
^^Qot oftcner seen. It should have a wheel in front, 
^y which the motion of the plow is steadied, and its 
^th regulated. The frame may be titted to receive 
^la of different shape, so that the soil may either be 
^^^^ly akimmed, or loosened and turned over, as de- 
**^. Two men, one to draw and the other to push and 
^^c the implement, will go over more ground in a day 
^^Q they could with hoes, and for many purposes the 
^k would be done much better. The plow itself 
'^'OQld be made of steel, as this metal will carry a much 
keener edge, and do more thorough execution among 
^^^s, and will require less force to carry it through the 
<4l than either wrought or cast-iron. 
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Thb Fbuit Ga&osx ; a treatise intended to explain 
and illustrate the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the theory 
and practice of all operations connected with the propa- 
gation, transplanting, pruning and training of Orchard 
and Garden Trees, as standards, dwarfs, pyramids, es- 
paliers, etc. ; the laying out and arranging ditferent kinds 
of Orchards and Gardens, the selection of suitable va- 
rieties for different purposes and localities, gathering and 
preserving fruits, treatment of Diseases, destruction of 
Insects, description and uses of Implements, etc.; illus- 
trated with upwards of 150 figures, representing all 
practical operations, forms of Trees, designs for Planta- 
tions, Implements, etc. By P. Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Published by Cuarles Scribner, New- York. 

This is a handsome volume of about 40Qapages, very 
neat in its mechanical execution, and in the ap^iearance 
of its illustrations. We have not yet had an opportuni- 
ty of making a thorough examination of its contents, 
and must thcrefure defer a more detailed notice. It is 
for sale by Gray, Spraguk & Co., of this city. 

Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economi- 
cal and Social. By James F. ^Y. Jounston. Two vols. 
Boston: Little b Brown. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Most of our readers are aware that Professor Johnston 
spent some time in the British Provinces and the United 
States, in the latter part of the year 1849 and early part 
of 1850. He delivered a valuable address at the Fair 
of the New- York State Ag. Society at Syracuse, and 
an interesting and instructive course of lectures for the 
same association, at Albany. These have been published, 
and have been extensively read by the i)eople of this and 
other states, lie also delivered courses of lectures at 
Boston and Washington. His opportunities for seeing 
the practical agriculture of the United States, were less 
favorable than they would have been if his viiiit had been 
at another season of the year. With the exception of 
the few days s|)ent in this state about the time of the 
Fair, his time, from his first landing at Halifax, till about 
the first of January, was spent chiefly in New-Brimswick, 
having been engaged in making an agricultural survey 
of tluit Province. From Syracuse he went to Buffalo, 
by railroad, without delay, and from thence, by Niagara 
Falls he passed down Lake Ontario and tho St. Law- 
rence to Lower Canada and New-Brunswick. He came 
to the States again in January; his lectures in this city 
were given in that month, and he left for England on the 
third day of April. His journey was extended as far to 
the south as Alexandria, Va., — liis route and mode of 
conveyance, in all cases, being that usually adopted by 
business travelers. This will show that he had com^ia- 
ratively little opimrtunity to study American agriculture, 
and will account for various mistakes into which he lias 
fallen. His work is designed as a record of wliat passed 
under his observation during this visit. We cannot, at 
tliJs time go into an extended analysis of it. Though 
designed, cliiefiy, for the British market, it will be found 
in many respects interesting to the American public, to 
whom we recommend its perusal. At the same time 
we cannot refrain from extracting the following sentence, 
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which will serve as a key to understanding some passages 
which will be likely to attract attention: '^It is un- 
pleasant to a stranger to be always called upon to admire 
and praise what he sees in a foreign country ; and it is a 
part of the perversity of human nature to withhold, upon 
urgent request, what, if unasked, would have beenfVee- 
ly and spontaneously given." 
The work is for sale by Little k Co., Albany. 

The Pocket Companion, for Machinists, Mechanics, 
and Engineers. By Oliver Btrne. 

The author of the above work is known as the Editor 
of the Dictionary of Machines and Mechanics — Professor 
of Mathematics in the College of Civil Engineers, Lon- 
don, &c. The publishers are Messrs. Dewitt & Daven- 
port, Tribune Buildings, New- York. It contains a 
great amount of information of the most valuable kind, 
in reference to natural philosophy, mechanics, &c. — 
among which may be mentioned an Almanac for all 
time — ^past and future ; a universal Tliermomotcr, show- 
ing the sensible heat of many substances according 
to the three most approved tliermometers j the most ac- 
curate Planetary tables^ tonnage of Ships; the thick- 
ness of Water Pipes of Iron, Cast Iron, Copper, Lead, 
&C.J dilation of Solids by Heat; Wind and Windmills 
— ^pressure of the wind moving at given velocities; the 
Weights of different countries compared; Torsion, 
Twisting, and Cohesive Powers of Bodies; Alloys and 
Compounds; the Retardation of Kail way Trains; Me- 
chanical Powers, &c. &c., with many other tilings which 
we cannot notice here. It is for sale by P. L. Gilbert. 
of this city. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction, Heating, 
and Ventilation of Hot-Houses; including Conserva- 
tories, Green-Houses, Graperies, and other kinds of 
Horticultural Structures; with practical directions for 
their management in regard to Light, Heat, and Air; 
illustrated with numerous engravings, by Robert B. 
Leucuars. Boston: John P. Jewett k Co. 

This book is from the pen of a highly intelligent prac- 
tical gardener, whose able contributions to the Horti- 
culturist and other periodicals, have made him favorably 
known to the public. Mr. Leucuars has produced the 
best work on horticultural structures tliat has yet been 
offered to the American reader. His remarks in rela- 
tion to constructing, lighting, heating, and ventilating 
hot-houses, based as they are on his own experience, are 
particularly valuable, and will be of great benefit to 
beginners in this branch of horticulture. It is a hand- 
some volume of 86G pages, and is sold at the low price 
of one dollar. 



The Western Agriculturist. — This is the title of a 
monthly journal devoted to agriculture, published at 
Columbus, Ohio, edited by Professor W. W. Mather, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture. Prof. M. has been favorably known to the 
public as a geologist of high standing, and his general 
knowledge of the sciences which relate to agriculture 
well enable him to impart much useful information 
through the periodical placed under his charge. Each 
Dumber of the work contains thirty-two pages octavo. 
It is published by J. H. Rilbt k Co., at one dollar a 
year, in advance. 



AN8WER8 TO INQUIRIEI 

Raising Chestnut Trees. — ^In answer to o 
for information on the subject of raising diei 
from seed, we have received several commi 
the most essential portions of which will be g 
readers in time to guide them in regard to th 
which cannot be done till the next crop fiills fron 

Irrigation. — '* Have any of your correspoi 
exi)erience in irrigating side-hill land, of a Iq 
texture, in winter and spring?" C. S., Shelbu 
We think there can be no question that the 
of such land in spring would be beneficial, b 
have doubts as to its exi>edicncy in winter. 
Lincoln's communication on this subject, ps| 
rent volume.) 

Fielo Peas. — A. B. It is best to sow the 
as the soil is in condition to be worked. Thrc 
to the acre is the quantity usually preferred ib 
They may be worked in with the cultivator or h 
buried with a small plow. The Canada field 
the Golden field pea, are considered the best 
The pea makes a valuable crop for early 
coming in before any other crop. As soon m 
are fairly filled, the vines may be cut and ifed 
in pens ; or the hogs may be made to harvest 
for themselves by fencing off", by boards or I 
small {)art at a time, and allowing the hogs to , 
the peas before another piece Is enclosed. 

Leacheo Ashes and Muck. — '* Will lead 
that have laid for fifty years, and muck fron 
swamp, make manure for grass-land and otl 
The muck is of excellent quality. Would it 
able to draw it on land by jmying an Irishn 
month? distance not over fifty rods." The val 
ashes depends much on the situation in which 
laid for '* fifty years." If they have been mu 
about, and have been thoroughly leached by ' 
there is not, probably, much potash left in tl 
potash is the essential element in decomposing 
But if, as you say, the peat '*' is of excellent 
it may be worth a])plying as manure, by itself, 
advice would be to make three experiments, 
equal quantities (say a cart-load each) of the 
old ashes and mix intimately together, in a 
Put two loads of peat in another pile. Let 
piles lie till fall, and then apply them to equa 
of the same quality of soil, as a top-dressing 
or wheat. 3. Apply the same quantity of the ol 
the same quantity of land at the same time, 
your future action by the results obtained in tli 
You can also try other experiments. This w 
ter than to hire the ^^ Irishman at $10 a mc 
much length of time, specially to do the work 
pose. You will find it will pay to put the pea* 
into your barn-yards in sufficient quantity to a 
urine and the liquids from the manure. 

Paving Barn- Yards. — ^If your yards have 
loose soil, paving or fiaggfng, laid on a coatim 
will prevent the waste of the liquids by soakioj 
ground. 

Plan op a Bark. — ^Various queries by V 
Westchester, Pa. ** In buildtog ft barn on • 
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maid it be policy to have a cellar under it for keeping 
Mumre?" Yes. ''Which would be best, without re- 
iBenee to cost, a stone barn or wooden one?" Stone, 
n account of durability. ** Will a barn built of stone, 
two stories high, with a cellar under it, be liable to fall, 
fron the great height and weight of the walls?" Not 
if the work is properly done, any more than a house 
would that has a cellar under it. " Will manure keep 
li good order Sn a cellar, or under a tight roof ?" There 
Htt be DO better place for manure than a cellar — the low 
iHnpenture and moisture, preserving it from waste 
by isnnentation. Horse-manure, if mixed with a large 
inatity of straw, and if very dry, may heat and waste. 
U hones and cattle are both kept in the barn, mix the 
MDiire of each together by spreading, and it will not 
hest too much. It is a common practice to keep swine 
uder a bam of this kind, on the manure ; they mix it 
lo|ether and compress it sufficiently to prevent violent 
famentatioD. Simply a tight roof, or even a close room, 
k BOt as good for keeping manure as a cellar, unless care 
il takea to keep it moist. If it becomes dry, it will lose 
itiimmonia, even if it does not actually heat. In such 
ft Toom, therefore, there should be some means of kecp- 
ii|g it moist. Water may be turned on by a spout, from 
ft pomp or aqueduct. " If there is a cellar under the 
bam, bow long will the floor last?" In some instances 
it has lasted twelve to fifteen years. There is no need 
of letting cattle run on the manure to tread it, if hogs 
ftre kept on it. (See Cultivator for June 1847, and No- 
wmber 1850.) 

DaAixiNQ roE Grapevines. — J. T. C, Pikesvillc, 
Kd. If your soil is, as you say, retentive of moisture, 
we should say, decidedly, that drainage would be bene- 
Bcial to the production of grapes. 

Ground Mice. — " Can you give me any plan by which 
lean rid my garden of ground mice?" S. M. T., Glen 
CoTe. These animals can be destroyed by arsenic, in 
ft Bmihir way to that taken to kill rats by the same sub- 
itaooe. That species of mice, however, feed mostly on 
Sn8a.roots, vegetables and fruits; hence apples, pota- 
te, or something of that nature, would be most suita- 
^ for baiting them with the |>oi8on. Perhaps some one 
Bay know of a better moae of killing them. If so, they 
vill confer a favor by communicating it. 

^ftACTiCAL Work ok Agricultural CnEviSTRT. — 
'^ A Subscriber," Tompkins county, N. Y. If you 
^w not Prof. Norton's ** Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry," we advise you to get that in the first place, 
•wlif you then require some other book on the subject. 
9H Johnston's '* Lectures on the Applications of Chein- 
^and Geology to Agriculture." They are both for 
•ftie here— the former at 50 cts., the latter at $1,25. 

Best Straw rerry. — ** A Subscriber." Burr's New 

^^has received the first premium of several IlorticuU 

^^ Societies, as the best variety, quality, size, and 

Pvoductiveness considered. It is also a firm fruit and 

*iD bear handling without injury. 

»#«> 

^KBUCAH Extravagance. — The editor of the 

^^^ Journal tells us that on New Year's day, he saw 

jj^with " shawls, each one of which was the price 
^ftlkrm; bracelets as costly: and minor articles of 
f'^j each of which cost more than ten life-memberships 
*• Bible Sodcty.»> 
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This wheat was introduced into the country chiefly on 
account of its peculiarity in resisting the attack of the 
Hessian fly. Its value in this respect arose from the 
sheath adhering very closely to the stem, which prevent- 
ed the young worms from obtaining a lodgment where 
they would injure the plant. Besides this advantage ,how. 
ever, the Me<literranean wheat proved to be valuable in 
this country on account of its escaping the wheat-midge 
("weevil.") Its exemption from injury from this in- 
sect is owing to its earliness — the grain being generally 
out the way by the time the fly makes its api>earance. 
It is a variety that generally yields well, and is heavy 
in proportion to its measure. But an objection to it has 
been, that the millers were unwilling to pay as much 
for it, by four to six cents per busliel, as for the white 
wheats — the Mediterranean being a light red variety. 
Some experiments show that this wheat is not only of a 
highly nutritive quality, but that it is capable of making 
excellent flour. Wm. Craig states in the j)Iichigan 
Farmer that he had sixteen barrels of superfine flour 
made from seventy-tive bushels of this kind of wheat 
being at the rate of a barrel to four bushels and forty- 
one pounds. He says he sold some of it to a respectable 
baker in Detroit, without letting him know what kind 
of wheat it was made from, and requested him to say 
bow he liked it. In a few weeks he received a line from 
the baker, saying — " The flour I like very much — how 
can I get more of it? / think it is the best I ever had." 
Mr. C. says a neighbor told him that it took as much 
liquid to *' wet up" two loaves from the flour of Medi- 
terranean wheat, as it did to make three loaves from the 

white-flint. 

»^* 

To Farmers' Boys* 

Eds. Cultivator — I am glad to see that you arc wil- 
ling to devote a portion of your excellent publication, 
for the benefit of farmers' boys. With your leave I 
would present the following, for the attention of your 
youthful readers: 

For what reason is it that you farmers' boys, try so 
hard to come from your pleasant abode on the farm to 
the city, where all is anxiety and trouble? 

Would yoa be strong? go follow up the plow; 

What if it brings the sweat upon thy brow ? 
ArVould'st live m tlie city? nothuig there can charm; 

But come and live, in health and peace, upon a farm. 
Boys, your future calling is one of the most healthy and 
pleasant of any. It is the most beneficial to mankind, 
and yet it is as little known (as a science) as any one 
business. You now learn the practice, but it would be 
well for you to learn the science also, of agriculture. In 
the absence of agricultural schools^ the best way to learn 
this science, is to obtain and read some of the best agri- 
cultural books. '' But this is Book Farming," methinks 
I hear you exclaim. Let us see if book farming can be 
useful. It is certain, that if any one of you shouhl go to 
an elderly farmer, and ask him for information in regard 
to some subject connected with agriculture, he could, 
without doubt, give you much good advice, the benefits 
of which experience has taught him. This advice could 
easily be written and sent to the papers, where it wotild 
benefit not only yourselves but many others. It b true 
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that the writen of books often make great mistakesi but 
it is not very common for a farmer to make a mistake in 
giving advice ; thus a farmer may deprecate corn cobs, 
either steamed or ground, as food for cattle or other live 
stock, while they are in reality an excellent feed. This 
tirade against book farming, therefore, must ft\ll to the 
ground, for none but an ignorant or thoughtless iK^rson 
could sustain such an idea. One of the first things for 
you to learn is, what the different soils, crops, and ma- 
nnres are composed of, and this is to be done by means 
of such books as Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, Johnston's Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture, and 
numerous others. Perhaps you say, " wiiat is the use 
of all this science?" I answer, by agricultural chemis- 
try we can find the component parts of a Koil; we then 
find the component parts of the crop we wisli to raise j we 
can then see what the soil lacks, to form the crop in per- 
fection. Suppose, for instance, we find that there is not 
enough sulphuric acid in the land, why then we must 
find what manure will supply the deficiency. We then 
find the analyses of the diflerent manures near at hand; 
some have very little or no suli>huric acid, but when we 
find the analyses of gypsum or plaster of Paris, we per- 
ceive that it is composed of 40 lbs. of suli)hnric acid to 
2S\ lbs. of iiuie. In 08i lbs. of gypsum, therefore, we 
find that this would be a good application. It is necessary 
that a farmer should know the conipoMtiou of these 
substances. This can be illustrated in this way. Sup- 
pose any of you .should turn "baker, you would have to 
learn what the diiferent kinds of cakes, pics, &c. were 
composed of J you would have to learn the proper propor- 
tion of each ingredient. In the same way you should 
know what all crops are composed of, as I siiid before, 
as well as manures and soils. The baker also, knows that 
if he would continue to make pies, cakes, &c. he must 
replenish his stock of flour, sugar, eggs, ic, the dif- 
ferent ingredients of which they are made, for it would 
be folly for him to suppose that he could keep on making 
cakes, pies, &c, without replacing those substances into 
his flour barrel, sugar barrel, &c. In the same way a 
farmer must not expect to raise a crop without he re- 
turns the substances he takes from his land in the shape 
of crops. Now I think you can plainly see that chemis- 
try is of great use to the farmer. 

In learning from books you may come to something 
you cannot understand. If you do find anything you 
cannot comprehend, the best way for you to do, is to 
write to the editors of this paper, and they will probably 
either print it for some otiier person to answer, or else 
will answer it themselves. Boys, you can try ex|)eri- 
ments of various kinds. Thus, for example, your 
fathers oflten discu.ss the merits of thick and thin j)lant- 
ing. It would l>e a good i)lan for you to get yt>ur father 
to allow you a small patch of ground, and then you can 
thoroughly pulverize the st»il an<l put the proper manure 
on; then divide the patch into two equal parts; on one 
half vou can sow wheat, barlev. oats, or rve, broadcast, 
and on the other part you could sow it in distances of 
from two to six inches apart, according to your choice. 
If your x>atch is large ent)Ugh you might try all the dis- 
tances from two to six Inches, as well as broadcast j but 
be sure to hare all the divisions of a size, and you should 



be particular to give the grain In ftll the lots exactly tb 
same treatment . When ripe, keep the lots sepuiteiil 
thrash them separately, and then measure eadi kt, nl 
note down the particulars of the distance apart that tki 
seed was sown, the size of the patch, the quantity of ni 
kind of manure, also the quantity of seed obtaiaed; 
then write the results for The Cultivator. Tbentt 
perimcnts can be varied in many ways. 

In reading Johnston's Catechism I find that inl 
*' may be barren tliough it contains all the snlatiieii 
which plants require, if it contains a very ]sifepni|i» 
tion of one, such as oxido of iron, which ingreitq|n» 
tity is injurious to the soil." Then I would ioqnirefhil 
I should do to hnprove a soil in this conditionf I fad 
in the above work that " I should thorough drnmi 
subsoil it, that the rains might sink through ud wiA 
out the injurious matter, and should lime ifc if it reqiM 
lime.'' I will ask you, boys, if, when the nin nAa 
out this injurious matter, it will not also waih oottli 
good matter of the soil? I would be much obUpdif 
some one would be kind enough to answer tiusquatbi. 
One who intends to be a Farmsr. 

INVITATION. 

BY BTLVAXU*. 

" If a mnii would eat. drink, die. and be for^tten, Ielhiidwdi| 
place l)i> ill the cit^; if he would live, love, aiid be reiiieBbend,B 
Iiiiii spued iiiiii tu the qlent of the moimCaiNC." — JiTDossnicstx 

From the city's strife oml diii, all ye weary Toileri come, 
From the pri^>u house of Cure with its never ceasing hupii 
From the moral devert flee to the l>eautil*ul uid free 
Laud where Inuocciicc aiul Glee, dwell together evermora. 

To the land of beauty come, where in sammer gisdet at ert, 
FairicM sing with sylvuii gods, while tlie bulmy lepliyn grwre; 
To the lund of iiill niul dell, where the Muses love tu dvpcU, 
And in numbers sweet to tell tales of beauty evermore. 

Where the tiny wa\xlets sing songs of joyful iiese and glee. 
While the hird^ on buoyant wing chant a chorus Wild and free; 
Where hi sot't El ysian lK>wcrs zephyrs woo the budding flovcfi, 
Crowning with delight the hours, gliduig stealthily away. 

Here, in Nature's wide domain, Ix>ve and Beamy ever dw^ 
Making bright each lonely cot, lighting up each sylvan dell; 
Here before the (uoe of III, Autumn's abode aud Wuder's chiH, 
Suininer dowers are blooming still, slicdduig fragrance erefOMB-' 

Tlicn ye toiling careworn Millions, leave the city's strife and dio 
Nuturu'ii storehouse lies before you. Nature bids yon enter in; 
Peace and plenty ye shall fiiul, Imlms to soothe a wearied mind, 
Care and Sorrow leave bclund, Sin, Despair, uul biooding lU. 

Come ye Toilers woni and weary, taste enjuyment pure udfree, 
Smilnig Health awuiis to greet ye when the brookleu su^ willigi<ti 
Whert: AuroraVn gulden train, flashing glory oVr the plain, 
Wukeih many a thnllhig strain, bright and joyous, pure and free' 

Then arise ye Sons of I«il)or, time shall bring tliy sure rewaid," 
Soon the world ahull own tliee ruler, sovereign prince, and rif^ 

lonl ; 
Soon, for lo ! thy morning star riscth proudly from afar, 
Soon rihall thy triumphal car crush Oppressimi's bloody throosl 
April Ifl, ISOI. 

" Worm Fences." — The common worm rail fco*, 
causes snow to accuninlatc in the form of drifts, inlirge 
hodios. We notice that at a lato discussion of thoE*^ 
Blooiufidd Farmer's GItibi (reported in the JhrraiA'*' 
Yorker,) Mr. Ira Peck estimated that the damage <!<*' 
to the wheat crop by the snow-drifts (bnned bj thoit 

fences, was equal to one acre in thirty of all tlie if^ 

sown iu that section. 
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TES FOR THE MONTH. 



CO or last, commnnicatlons 
en mwived from Dr, M. Burntii, Prof. J. P. 
Ynnlh of Bridgewnlcr, A Subscriber, Sylranus, 
riher fioiii llmmoitT, W. D. Sugar, V. C. A. 
, Pammiieti, fcc, ImTu hcua rcci'ivud as fulloivs: 
Nurlh A mcrlca.Agriciil turn!, Social snil Ecunu- 
r Prof. J. F. ^Y. Johiirtuii, 2 To1a. from Little 

tookictlLTs, Albany. Reports of KogciiU of 

-ccsily, and of the Comntlsslonurs in cliargo of 
tcalioD uf thf Geological Heimrts, from l)r. T. 
. Proceedings of ilic Vermont Fruit Grower's 

'kehtch!!. — We have sent our dollar Premiums 
oae who liavo iufurined ua aa to tbc particular 
7 wanted. It will bo recollected that all Agents 
e sent ua SEiccu or more subscribers fur ourcur- 
irae, except those whose names were published 
ipril So., as eiititlvd to higher premiums, are 
to Thomas' American Fruit Culturisl, or sueh 
liar biiok OS they may select. Those who have 
red Iheir books, arc informed lliat we shall bo 
I'nd them as soon as luformcd as to the particu- 

«. MoBitis' AND Vail'ssales OF Stock.— It will 
eclcd that the sales of these geoticmen take 
is niotitli — Ur, Mosms' at Hount Fordliam, 
ster county, K. Y., ou thc24th,BndMr. Vail's 

un the 2Gtli. The iiartieuUrs iti regard to the 
these guitlemcn, will bo found In Iheir respective 
ineiits in tills journal, and in their catalogues, 
ly be lindun iiiplication to them, or at this ofUce. 
ntlcmen have been ol great expense in establish- 

herds, and each have animals of great nine. 
1 look for large gatherings of Cirniers and stock 
IS alluded to. 



HEXT FAik or TUB New-TomK 
I SociETi. — We learn from Jons 

LD, Esq., the President of the Suciety, that ar- 
nis have been made for the occujianey of the 
\ tract,-' so called, for the coming State Fair. 
ays— " The ground is beaulifnllyflituated on the 
of the Genesee river, elevated about 100 feet 
c stream, ntTording a lieauliful viewof the wind. 
he river. It is about a mile and a half south 
3 center of the city, (Rochester,) prcwntlng a 
[1 End, andaiiarcauf twenty-live acres or more.'' 
' will be on the ITlh, 18th and lOtb of Septem- 

ATE or Ammosi.v as Mahibe. — A remarkable 
'gard to the ol>eralion of this substance, is 
lie English work. It was used as a top-dressing 
(-land, at the nitc of two hundred pounds per 
la elP-'Cts on the growth of grass wore highly fa. 
but lis eflects on the quality of the hcrtiage 
h that the dairy fariarr is cautioned against the 
le substance on |iashirc land. It is slated to fia- 
milk in such a way tijat it cannot be used j that 
■n cracks, and will not mix with tea, and that 
er and buttei-milk arc disagreeably flavored. 



Katiokal Pabk at Washikotoii. — We are gratified 
to learn that the large tract of |>ublic ground, (about 140 
acres,) on which the Smilbtuiiian Institution and the 
Washington Monument are located, is about to bo con- 
verted into apublicpark, under the dlrcctionaiid in pur- 
suance iif a plan reported to the GoTenimcnt by A. J. 
UowniNci. Esi., tliu well-known author, and editor uf 
the Iloriicnlturist. From Mr. Downing's good taste, 
id judgment, and intimate practical knowledge of 
elfcctive planting, we have reason to bcUcvc he will per- 
Airm this duly in sncli a manner as to render this Na- 
tional Park one of the most attractive objects at the 
seat of our National Capitol. Tlie climate of Washing- 
ton is most favorable for the object— as it will pcrmi 
the introdnctiou of a large number of the most highly 
ornamental trees and plants, which would not stand the 
climate of any secliuu of this state. 

pBorEssoa NoftTOM's Lectl-res. — We would invite the 
particular attention of young nicn who intend to become 
farnicra, to Prof. Nohtos's Lectures on Scientific Agil- 
cnlturc, an advertisement In reference to which will bo 
found in this imniber. Tlie department to which Pruf. 
K. is atlaolied, belongs to Yale College; but those who 
attend the lectures are not urccftsarily connected with 
any oilier department of that institution, and do pre- 
vious preluralion is required. The princiiuil points to 
which the lectures relate ore as follows: "The sub. 
stances of which the plant, the soil, and the animal con. 
sfst, are shown and described. The cultivation of the 
soil, the quaUtici necessary to its fertility, the means 
of improving it by drainage, the composiiiun and vlTcet 
of tlic manures applied, ore all topics of great interest, 
and naturally lead to the constitution of the crop, the 
theories of rotation, be. Ttie remaining department is 
that of thuaniniol, tliecliaroeter of whose parts is given, 
and with this the various tlicories of rattening and feed- 
ing. In this jiart of the course the products of the soil 
arc also examined, with a special reference to their nu- 
tritive aud economical value." 

We have before expressed onr opinion in relation to 
Prof. Nortob's abilities to give instruction on tlie appli- 
cations of science to agriculture. Uatiy of our leaders 
have been long faniiliar with his writings whicli hare ap- 
peared in this journal , and of the tliousands who have read 
them, we have never heard any other cxpresidnn than 
that of warm apprdalion. lie has a happy Ihcully of 
adapting knowleilgc to useful purposes, and of render- 
ing what, in the minds of some men is mysterious and 
unlntcrcsling. plain and attractive. Jt is this, in con- 
ncclion with the self-evident ulility which characterises 
his writings, that renders tliem so highly prized by the 
practical farmer. It will be seen that ProL S. receives 
students at ony time. 

BuDOiNQ Pkacu Tbees.- Mr. C. D. Bebt, of Hanni- 
bal, Oswego county, N. T., informs us that scions of 
peach trees may be kept from the usual time of cutting 
them, till the bark of stocks will start, say in June,— 
and insert the buds in the usual way of budding. lie 
states that they will grow ss much tlie same season, as 
if they had been inserted the previous autumn. It is, 
of course, necessary that the scions should be kept In a 
cool and rather damp place. 
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Importatioii Of Sheep. — TVsr. R. Sanford, Eq., 
of Orwell, Vt., has lately returned from Europe, whith- 
er he had been fur the purpose of procuring sheep which 
he deemed suUable for hnproving the Merino flocks 
of the United States. After a critical examination of 
all the flocks of note in Spain, France, and many of 
those of Saxony tmd olher German states, he made a 
selection of twenty-five in Silesia, and two selections 
from flocks in France. In making his examinations and 
selections in Germany, he was accompanied by Chas. L. 
Fleichmann, Esq., American consul at Stuttgurd. whose 
intimate knowledge of the country, and acquaintanco 
with the most distinguished sljccp- breeders, was an im- 
portant ai<l. Wc had the opportunity of seeing the lot 
purchased in Silesia, as Mr. S. i^vassed here on his way 
to Vermont, and were well i)lea8ed with them. They 
are mostly of only one year old, and were, from the 
effects of their long confinement not in the be>t condi- 
tion to show; but they have generally good forms, are 
uniform in appearance, and remarkably well covered 
with wool on all parts of the body. The staple is finer 
than that of most Merinos in this country, and at the 
same time the weight of fleece in proportion to the car- 
cass api>ear8 large, especially in the ewes. The wool is 
oily but not gummy j and Mr. S. states that the average 
of the GOO head belonging to the flock from which these 
were selected, has been four pounds i)er fleece, clean 
washed . They are represented in the certificate received 
by Mr. S. of the breeder, as being purely descended 
from the Infantado Nigretti fiock of Spain, a selection 
from which was taken to Silesia in the year 1811. The 
sheep purchased in France, are expected to arrive short- 
ly. We understand that Messrs. E. Hammond, of Mid- 
dlebury, R. T. Hall, and Wm. Remilee of Cornwall, 
Vt., arc associated with Mr. Sanford in these importa- 
tions. Mr. S. informs us that he has purchased a Devon 
cow and heifer of Mr. George Turner, Devonshire, 
England, which will come to this country in the course 
of the season. 

Mechanics* Institute. — This institution was founded 
in New-York, in 1831. Its object is the improvement 
of the mechanical classes by means of lectures, holding 
conversational meetings, debates and discussions, public 
exhibitions of specimens of mechanical productions; &c. 
It occupies a large buildings-comprising four floors, each 
containing 3,500 square feet — at the junction of Division- 
street and the Bowery. It has a large library and read- 
ing-room, and is fitted up on the general plan of the Po- 
lytechnic Institution in London. A steam engine has been 
erected for the purpose oC showing the operation of new 
machinery. The exhibition was opened on the loth May. 
It is designed to keep the exhibition constantly open, 
and it will aflijrd an interesting and attractive i)lace to 
persons who wish to obtain informatitm in reference to 
mechanical philosophy. For particulars apply to Tiios. 
G. Doi»D, Actuary. 

York County. N. B., Ag. Society. — This Society 
will hold its next show at Frcdericton, on Tuesday and 
'^Vedne<^d:ly, the 14th and 15th daj's of October next. 
Very liberal i^remiums are ofTercd, embracing all kinds 
of live stock, and the principal agricultural products of 
the province. We are glad to see that the agriculture 
of this section is improving. 



New-Ekglahd Poultrt Socibtt. — By the 
annual report of this society^ it Appears tobebtfloarhk 
ing condition. The treasury has a balance on hind if 
upM-ards of $200. Vigorons preparatloQa are in p» 
gress for another exhibition at Boston in Noremberiai 
and the report gives a full account of the last. Attui 
ed to the document are several pages of cats of foffh 
Some of these represent well-known and valnaUe nri» 
ties; others belong to newly invented sorts which loi 
brought out at the last 9how, — as " Imperial CUmh^' 
" Wild Indian Mountain Fowl/' << Bengal MooMdi 
Game Fowl," " Burrampooter Fowl," ke. Tbeyn 
from the same niant{factory as the '* Plymootb-M 
Fowl," " Fawn-colored Dorking," " Yankee Gne,' 
'■' Pride of India Fowl," and " South American Ei^ 
Fowl," which were advertised a year ago. Fratti 
ugliness of some of the figures, it might be suppondth^ 
were mere caricatures; but persons who bsTeKcntli 
originals will have no hesitation in admitting tbtttf 
are quite truthful portraits, and the sight of theniif 
be a useful warning against being deceived by the i 



Fish Guano. — It will be seen that Messrs. Eiixn fcCa. 
offer for sale an article under this name, which, fmmil 
we can learn in regard to it, is likely to become of gnri 
importance. It has oeen very careAilly analysed If 
Prof. Norton, who deems it of excellent quUtr- 
" equal in value to medium qualities of [importel] 
guano." Mr. Chas. Robinson, President of the let 
Haven county Horticultural Society, states that he trirf 
it last year, on various plants, and its results were ftiDr 
cfiual to Peruvian guano. We think it should hsRi 
careful trial on various soils, and should its effect! be 
such as may be expected, it will have a great adTintige 
in cheapness, over imported guano. Should the detBui 
render it an object, it can be produced in very Inp 
quantities for future years. 

Morgan Horses. — ^Mr. N. B. Hoog, of Xewark, Ohio, 
lias purchased of Mr. Wier, of Walpole, N. H., anin 
and a three year colt, both got by tlie well known "Git 
ford Morgan." The mare, we understand, isthediB 
of the fine horse " Morgan Hunter," owned by Meat 
Gilbert & Acklet, of East Hamilton, Madison court;, 
N. Y. We have not seen Mr. Hogg's horses, hut hue 
l>een informed that they show many of the good poiitt 
of the Morgan stock, and we cannot doubt that thef 
will be highly useful in improving the horses of the k^ 
lion to which they have been taken. 

Extraordinakt Cow. — The Hereford cow whichwi 
the first prize at the last Birmingham show, wasslto^ 
tercd a few months since, and her weight, as given fstf 
English paper, was as follows: Live we^ht 2,356 Ibi* 
Dressed weight — f<»ur quarters, 1,G95— tallow, 19B- 
hide, 85— total, 1,078 lbs. The heart weighed 7 fl* 
and the head 32 lbs. 

Dkvon Oxen. — Oxen arc less worked in Engfrf' 
farming than formerly, but Dovons, and in 90iMMt^ 
ci's Ilerefords, are still used to some extent. lot W* 
report of the Agriculture of West-Norfblk, it ii iW** 
that Mr. Hudson, of Castlcacre, works sizteen Den* 
oxen, besides several pair of horses. The ozcn woAi> 
pairs, the same as the horses, " and wmlk quite aiqvkk' 
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Ibeit Loai>aK Eikibition. — Our Utcit ae- 
on this center oT allracliun, are of Ihe dttc of 
Tbe " Crystal Palace" was opened on the 
be Queen In person, In the presence of 30,000 
■». TUe arrnngeraents spiM-ar lo Love beon 
good order, and the diiiplaj' is roprcsented to be 
fDt. The paoltagcs nhii'h were received from 
onntrles up lo date of 28th April, amounted 
and 1,1M from Brftisli colonies. " The United 
umishcd STB of the former; Belgium 1,0S9; 
,S18i AustrlaGSl; Prussia 1,059; the rcmaind- 
rmany, 053; Italy 215] Holland 32b; Portugii] 
•ia 2fi0; Spain 33S; Sifitzcrland Vil; Egypt 
funis 20*2. Only two packages hare yet arrived 
'key, and one from Persia. The delay in the 
r Ihe steamer from Cuuatant inoplc ia unacconnt- 
Cblna aendi ^1 packages, and Song Kong IB ; 
t; Australia and the neighboring colonics 12Q; 
.Indies 62; Ihe North American eolunics 381 ; 
id the Cope of Good Hope 45 ; and Malta 49." 
'partment of Ihe show belonging to the United 
erms to be highly credllable, and is said to al- 
ch attention — especially inrelerencetothc uti/i- 
laracier of the articles. Our carriagea and ag- 
1 ImplementBare parljcnlarly spoken of in terms 
Mr. JoansoEi, Ihe agent from this stale, 
ral agents from other states Dn< 
London at the above date, bnt 
artlcuhrly describing the eshibition have been 
^ived from them. 

niTJOM OF Dana's " MrcK Mahoai.." — 'Weare 
-arn that a new and enlarged edition of thia 
irk is soon to be pnblisliud. The former editions 
snsted, and we have heard many calls for it 
uld not be answered. It contains many dirrc- 
egard lo the use of peat or muck as manure, 
re been of great value to many farmorB. By the 
menl of Mr. W/Lt-xsa ii will be seen that he 

ork for sale, 

pRonccE or Woot.— We arc informed that 
, T. k J. A. MfLLEK, of Hanover, N. IL, had 
103 Heeces of wool from Merino sheep, which, 
I, weighed in the aggregate, SG7 lbs., oranave- 
iiur pounds seven ounces and a fracliiin per 
Hi brought the aggregate sum of $879.11 — or 
e of $1.00 per lleece. Also, thai Johm Cim- 
rmc, N. n., liaa a flock of sheep which gave an 
ield Ihe ume year, of four pounds ten ounces 
ece, and sold for an average amount of $1.98 
VTc are not informed who was the purcha- 
xe lots of wool, bnt It is said " they were sold 
bo advantage of being sorted at n wool depot." 

ST Sheep ih Vibcinia. — We are informed 
Albert CnAPHAN, of Middlebury, Vt., lately 
tfcrino ewGs and a ram to Mr. THionoaE N. 
r, of Culpepper county. Ta. We understand 
am was bred by Mr. E. Hahmobd, of Middle- 
that theeivcB were bred by Mr. Crapham. The 
xtth Ihcgc j^ntlcmcn arc well known as among 



ihe best in Vermont,— the sheep being generally of good 
constitution, and productog a good weight and qoaliiy 

of wool. 

Eons OF Choicb Fowta. — We have received from Dr. 
E. Wiuu'r, of Boston, some eggs of his very snperior 
Dorking fowls; also from Mr. A. A. Abohbws. of Boa. 
lor., egg- from hii " M'hite Shangliae" fowls, which we 
regard as among the very but of the larger class of 
fowls llmt have been exhibited at the Bualon poultry 
hows, or thai we have ever seen elsewhere. We spoke 
of tbem In our December No. for last year. 

Messrs. W. G. li G. A. Youso, of Kirkland, Oneida 
CO inty, have purchased of Mr. Kahoh EmaaT, of Bal- 
timore. Vt.,B horse got by " Green Mountain Morgan." 
He ii a muscular, shurt-joluted horse, apparently of 
good conslilulion, strong and hardy. Messrs. Yocna 
have ccrtiHcalcs in regard to the value of his progeny, 
from several respeclable geotlemeu in the neighborhood 
where the horse has been kept. 

HlRBvoBn Cattle fob Otsego Cocfti. — We learn 
that Mr. J. A. Davis, of Morris, Otsego county, has 
purchased of Mr. Ehwahd Wells, of Johnstown, a bull 
and cow of the Hereford breed. They are fine animals, 
entirely of ihe stock imported from England by Mr. 
SoTUAM, and we nre glad t bey have gone into good 
hands, in one of our best breeding districts. They will 
prove a valuable stock. 

Deep and Shallow Dbaiximq.— Gen. Cusbingstatrd 
at one of the Boston Agrreullural meetings, that when 
draining was QrKt Introduced into Scotland, the drains 
were made about one and a half to two feet deep, and 
about 18 feet aparl. After 10,000 miles were laid. It 
was found that they wcro not sufficient. Then they 
were made from two and a half to three feet deep, and 
forty Icel a|iart. This system cost less, and was more 
etticient. Greater depth wllhgTeatcrdistaQce, wasagala 
unfavorable. * 

Brush Dbaims. — Where stones are scarce, and liles 
not easily obtained, brush drains arc an excellent sub- 
stitute. They are, in fact, the cheapest of all kinls of 
underdraina, on account of the rapidity with which they 
may be flllcd. The brush, being excluded from Ihe sir, 
will la.il a long time. Judge Buel's were found aCler 
20 years, apparently as gooil as when made. 

Extensive Fabhiko. — Downing snjathatalargc part 
of the estate of the Duke of Bedford islet out lotenaQta, 
but still he retains a large portion under his own super- 
inlendcnce, and pays, himself, more llian 400 laborers 
weekly throughout Ihe year. Above Afty milesof drain 
have heen laid, annually, on his grouuJ:<, for several 
yean past. 

SouTSERN Pbices OF CArTLE. — Dr. Lee stales that 
ordinary eovrs sell in Georgia at from $6 to $10 per 
head, and extraordinary ones bring readily from KO to 
$160each. " Wesawanativeeowsoldatthelatterprice 
at the [Georgia] Stale Fair in 1649, not so good as we 
have bought in Erie connty for $Iil." 

Labob Cbop of Hat.-^ebehiab Rtah, of Pnlncy, 
received the premium of the Windsor County (Vt.) 
Agricultural Society, for the bcslcropofhay, Ihe amount 
holng^vtloBij Including the second crop or after-growth. 
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Albany Prices Cnrrciit. 

Albany, JUay 14, 18SI. 

The markets for produce of almost all descriptions, have opc-ued 
▼ery active, and iii Brendstuffi tliequotatiotw show o gToduully declin- 
ing market, influenced oliogKi her by tlie large rccuipt(( from Uiis State 
■ml the ^^'e^>t. Flocr, for the conunon de;»rriptioiw of iSlale und 
AVeiitem, rulcA vcr>' low, with a prospect of u ^till furilicr decline. 
\ViiEAT has followed Flour, luid the niiliciivitioiis thut Gt^nc!»cc from 
its relative scarcity would muiatuin its price, litivc not been retdizcd. 
CoRX continues in Inrge xupply, and rpiotutions ?<ince the opening of 
the canal have steodJy rccedc«I; the recci[)ta in proi<iK>ct are very 
large, and it i^ not ca^ to perceive how present prices can be main- 
taine<l. in the a1h«ence of a shipping demand, which at prirsrul is by 
no means active, and ui no resiHrct equal to the incrcase<l receipts over 
the corresponding ixrriod lust year. Provisions of all kinds, barrelled 
and cut, notwithstanding tlie advancing rates of quolution»(, conihiuc 
m good demand; the retail trade here has been very active. 

The pro(>i>ects of the growing crops, in all parts of the Union, with 
•ome alight exceptions, are very good. 

Floub. — Tlie sales of flour during the montli have reached 2S,000 
to TiOjOtK) bills., principally to the city trade und to Kajtitem and river 
buyers. Quotations under the influence of large receii>t4, have gra- 
dually declined, and the market closes hea\'>', with a downward ten- 
dency, at 8 l:iSl.l!2j for mixed and straight Michigan tiiul State, — 
8l.SSa8l.37^ for Noithcm and Southern OhioaiKl fresh gromid Stale 
— 9l.5Ual.f)'23 hir Genesee, — $1.75aS3 for fiuicy Ucnesee und Kxtra 
Ohio, aiul S5aS3.23 for extra Genesee. Thestcumship(.'aml)ria with 
advices from LiveqKMl to 3d insl. quotes American flour steady at 
178. GdulOs., f(ir Western Canal, — l^uSOs. for Canadian ami lOa'JOs. 
ibr Ohio. These are very li>w figures, lower than they have been 
for years. 

Graix. — Tlie supply of prime Genesee wheat in store at the open- 
ing of cmial was very limitfxl, and ihe arrivals since tlie opening have 
been very light; the ng<>regatc is .'l3,fKN) or 31,000 bushels prune 
Genesee, ranging frtan llSill-x.*; at the lower figure a sale was 
made ycsierday ; the «)rd.nary de^<Til)tionJJ of Wtutern are uiiisidea- 
ble in this market, and our sales include only 1.800 bushels at 104c. 
for Micliig.'ui, and 103 f«»r a parcel of ordinary Genesee and Mediter- 
ranean mixed. Rye hits been in <leinand beyond the supply, and 
prices arc firmly miuiitaiiied; Miles CO.GOU bu^heU, at 72;i73c. Outs 
have been in limited ini[t\ ly, and a g«H)d duuMmd has ctirrietl the mar- 
ket frmn 1 (al.'k:. at the oiKiiaig, to 18, at which the miu-ket ye^tc^day 
closed firm ; the ^ales are 118,000 bushels. Corn h:w been in very 
active demand for the F.ast, and to fill contracts, and pi ices at the 
opening of the canal were (]Uoted at G'JtUl^c. for ^'ellow round, and 
62 for Western mixed, whicli uiuler the influcTiec of large receipts 
present aiKJ in pro^iK-'ct, :uid the unfavorable F.uropean luKices, cl(«s- 
ed yesteniay at oTc. for Yellow mixed anil round White, and 5Jj for 
Western mixed, the market showing more steudiiiexs than it liud 
evinced for Kf»me days; the agregate sides have been 37.>.(K)0 bushels. 
In Darley we have not much to notice ; sales 7,0(N.) to ^.000 bushels 
in lots, at 10<>al lOc. ; ^ales have al<-o lieen made of the new crop to 
the extent of •'jO.OOO bu<*]ivN, on private terms. Malt is in go(xl de- 
m.'uid at Si. '2.) with s:dus. 

Fkki*.— Owing to the sulvaiicing quotations in oats, and a m(xler:ite 
supply, has been well sustained ; sjile^ 40.(100 buslicU at l^a2l for 
second quality, ami lOOalOOj for miildlings. 

Hops. — A fair retail deinand sale-* *-0 balc"* old and new. at 30c. 

Wool. — The stiM-k here has been cxliansied lor >oine tunc; wc 
nolire sales -l.tMH) lbs., at :{{i\ for .%<>. I. ami li'c. for sin»er[iiie. 

Wiii^KKX — is in sternly deniuid beyoml i;io <lailv siipplv; trie wiles 
are rm t» TOO IbU. at •i'ii-Jie. fi.r .'<. I'., ami 23 f.'r"c;hio. closing with 
n b;.rc market, and Mi>m;na'i!y 'j:i| ainl *j:;\c. 

Skew. — 'ri:ere has been u mir ret:'il <!« mand at lO.lc tor larfre clo- 
ver, ami '.hiU\ lor medium. Tiiii'-l'iy riUii'iHl f:om .*'J.-J.')iiS=3.1'.J\. 

1'rovisions — The sales inelu<!e l«) l»lil«. prime bei I eitv paeki'd 
nt ST; "JSi tiriees We.-iUrii llaiiis :n i>:<-!;ic at r-\;:li<\, KUMKI Ihri. 
Wt.>t» ni .*^inoke»l Shoulder^ at "e.. UO bis. iKi. in eanvas-* at T^e , 
and !>> bills, l/ud at lOe. Tlie r< ta I dt maud has Icen very giuHl 
mil i|uotatioii<i may be given at J?I'i f>r in.'S Pork, i?l 1 tor do. prime. 
^lO.'/t) liir mcs^ Hi e:' ami J*-'.') • for do. prim♦^ SiMok<"l flams. Kkr., 
do. .Sh.'ii'j'.erv Se.: Sni-Kied I^-ef. '.}<•.: Laid, Id^e. ; lliUter. lOaKV. 
for old Slate nii<l I lal(k\ for new do. ; Ciiecse. 7e. 



T^ocr.sT B.iRKR. — A <!orrospoTnkMit of tbo Gcnt'soc 
FarnuT says tlmt he (U'.sti-oyrd the boror and iM'storiMl 
a fav<nit«* tree, by thrtiFtins siindiing tt)!)acc») into tlje 
holes made by Xho insect, by uwaw of a knitting needle. 
The operation was repeated in successive years. 



COXPARATIVK ROTTIMO OF FoTATOKS.^AoCOnUlf tS 

the experiments of S. TV.- Cole of the New-Eiglul 
Farmer, the different varieties of the potato rotl«dlbi 
past unfavorable season, in the following proportionr- 

Ciienango or Mercer, seven-ninths of the croprottd 

Carter, five-sixths. 

Snowball; (resembling Carter,) all. 

Early Purple, one* seventeenth. 

Hall's Early, one-half. 

Early TVorcester or Riley, one-third. 

Buffalo Pink, two-thirds. 

Wait's Long, four-fifths. 

Long Ked, Merino, or Long John, two-thirdi. 

Dear, Veto, or Abington Bines, seven-eleTnithi. 

Black, or Black Chenango, one-flfth. 

The Early Purple very nearly escaped, probibljfiwi 
its great earliness. 

Method and Order. — Habits of order and dbri^ 
result in the highest advantage to rural cult{fation,tNi 
when brought from far different pnrsuits. Popealdtf 
Lord Peterborough, 

Kvun he wlio>»e lightning* jHrrcedthe Iberim liiMi 
Now form^ my quinctuuc, aiu) now ranks my ima; 
and 'Washington when called from Mount Vemon to tk 

presidency, lef^ full directions to his manager in witting, 
and required of him a weekly rei>ort, giving a nisili 
account of all the oi)crations of the farm, the ippitf* 
ance of crops, comlii ion of animals, lee. Ifbibiutf 
disci]dinc as applitnl to the art of destruction, Btfte 
thus turned about to good acconnt, how ninch better 
would it be to cultivate discipline as directly apfditd to 
the great art of i)eace, the cultivation of the loil. 

CRAXBKRniEs ON Upland. — A niTlter InthelTfiffr 
chusctts Plowman thinks the cultivation dT thblhiitff 
u]>]and or dryland, cannot be carried on wilhadTtotise- 
He says — '* It is evidently a fruit that delifliti in t vet 
location, and it is to l)e doubted if it has thatnatnrete 
live, flourish, and bear equally well in a dry loeitii^i' 
Even in the hist wet season. I found this fruit in a wft 
fifiurishinjr and perfect condition in the lower parts of tlK 
meadow, than on the higlier. 

Frouty & Moors* Celebrated Centre Drav^ Fbvt 

ALARtlK n<«M»rimtMil ctin he fcmiid Rt the Stole Ajiit^*^ 
Wurciiou^o, No. 25 Clirif Mreet, >iew«York. 
JniK- 1— U. G. n. BAMl. 

FARM FOR SAXB. 

''I'^IIK snlistribrr t^fTw^ \ot kiIc :)50 iicrci* oflaiKl,wtiial«li^«i>** 
1 ni>i til of Chimney INiint Steurnhont Lniuiiii{r. cniheeMl^ 
of Lake C-iiiini|'!!iiii. siinl Un niili« from the Verge Miie«Rai><"^ 
pot. 'I"l:«: ;!iim is Will writi-reil. und hnj n ftnflicreiit qnaniiwrf*™ 
liinher to kcc]) it in fence for ni:iny yeuTn, hikI a Murphwofw**"* 
'J'lie hou^ic js coiiii'iMiiliU-; the biiina. »ix in iiuinher, ■our news' 
nil in ^>imk1 icpair. Tl.cie lire two orchard -■, which prndoea gni* 
frii:t oi i:.e licM vnri<-tiC!^ The farm will rcciiinnwiid tticlflDi^ 
oiii" w'lo w 1 1 lake i- 1* irmiMe to inspect it. Al"*o. fhr inJert*** 
s;iik1 fti^x\ .Merino shiep. JONAJS N. tilUTE 
ciiiiiiin'v I'o III. V!., .Finie 1. IMl— 21. 
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BLACK HAWX. 



'OR ."^.\M1 aiTiroii(1c;:ipii. I-^jiex connly. Xew-VoA, tdrfn^^ 
.<ial]ii>ii (N'li, Miu<l ly the JiMtly celeltruted orirai 



Iliiwk, now ownal l.y y{e9*T'i. lli'l. Briilport, Vl. Colqi, tek 
hrt^wii. l<l:i«k lej,'-*. iri'iiic aiid tail — will be three ^Tarj <iM i* ^^\ 
irt l.'i\ hand-* hi^'li— wei!;h4 nUmt lOMi llw. — ntnmpf Bade aid wv 



pro;M)iticii<'il — kind toiiMulIc. l'rnkeloliDrnc««, ftndsiiowvppodutit^ 
T'«»'*<' w.<liiii!r to piiri'Inw cjin extiniine j^rkI cnltof ihrrtiN*"'" 
snlisi I il.i r. W .M . li. CALKINS, Tit omlcraga, May ft-U 



New York Agricultural Warehouse and 
A B. AT.LKN & CO.. l»*) uml t!»l Wuter aireef, NewTrA 
</ V • Fi-rsh Gnrten Seeilx, u larye awortinciit of the T«riii«» ■■* 

Al«v Fu Id ."^j'cd^. 
Jyifrn and oihcr prapficsi. .^ 

JIiTtiri'ltural and Gnrflen Tmplementt. The beat ui I'*** 

variciy lor «alf in the riiilwl SfutM. PloWB, Hnade«i Ho«i| «••*•' 



Oudno. Bone Duxt, Poudrett*. iumI other lertili: 

Troi 
Mai 



rroniiit aitrntii.n given to uU orders hy lelier or 
"■ ch 1— If. 
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fcnrgan Banter and Uorgan OhlaC 

N HUNTER wiU ■taid Ihe cmniiv Kdwni in Ihe Mnbic 
V Oillcri, Kut Hiuniltui. Ternu, 9IUJU 1» biuce. Tfaii 
Hveii ynni nUj wu bnd ili lircuieaalil, Vl. ; gm lir 

^^ . J — t.. .L 1. .1 ^---Hiuff mora oTllie 

mwliTiiig. F« 

ni'diB iNhaTJiinrnoii. 
erior cdr; wiia R<>t hy GiAiifil Mornn, cUini by Orceii 
.lufgin. HewilT MHiid Ullia Habic of 11. K. Aeklvf. 
W tu uuurc. Sec Cullivulor Tor IHHI,ji. 07. 
t. ACKI.K r* OII.BBRT. 

Morgwi Hon* Touns CHfibrcL 

cndM nih vill be kcM ni ths nnUe nf Ihe sntiMiilKr ihe 
trunii, rhr a tvw iniim mily. VduiH UiSinl will he 
«lil ill June ubm; inolur tbCiUiiUt WM l>ral in Wnl- 
by F A. Wut ; ffa bs UilUvd .Miir;iui, ihiiii by Kber- 



Titm.'eill.UI lo iiuiire. Uuud ™*1iir:we rtirlio 
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Iniry aauh Aill wvtnirinilwalm i> n rindi cbicniiui 
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AILROAD HORSE POWER, 

lOT TIIRRSIIRR AND flEPARATOR. 

iwlnnnf the fcnninn nuHic hwJirin^d to ilie afwly im. 
UnilroaJ llnw Power, ■-• uow inxle l-y tiw nhwrlbeix. 
r OiTf-rthnt (<[Hke Cj'liinlef Thr««htw, with Vibraiiui 

aiTiniirh cipciinvr In tlit •nlrmKlmniiulhetiinor II< 
«4hvr AftnnLliml fiiwhinhnHj and Iviiiff 

rharnclf r nir mnM air the inpleiiirnli aiid inacniiii:' 
hulk wr hnznrd nodiiiig in frnminatdng »iir lute* 
w rv iiil|>rriiic bj any buliira niaUo or »iil by at, ui 

K New-Vork Smio AgirirullunI PnciMj-, l*ld 



aFiurul' 
heir enmi 






nnU-d 



iber nf lh« dhhi pi^ilar nml approviid kiiidpi iif Ihe clay. 
ihiliilini awl eusqiethlntl,— il behiR eonaiilnvil thi 
domhle CHi Iha irrnviiil. 

i mh-liniiiral inirHof it4 nHutrwiinn diflar on mn. 
t mmly mM by n prerimtly In Iha pM lOMnii. ki 
than ihiwIq uh. we have thouglii uiuinbjcn if 
rll di Ka ear nwn iiitennl. to illiMnie thnn by rub 
u Hhown in OidlivabT ter liul Hirnilh, (April ) Tlu 
I rnremlv mloiileil imiimvnnrni are iiuincruiH iiia 

iriiij linlo liinc or oil to kc) 



iiinved In riuniini; tbenit the getra are (akcii vff 
V with other thmtv- 

llaviiig Kitil a lurga nimiberof iheIMrROVED:ST 
awta, «a at vitacK hiiiru>f[ girtu eiitiie uliriiuliai 



Jiltbcm 



imMJUUlfar 
them, which 



Ihir 'Aireiher conniibi of n Hrudl ifiikad cvlitiilflTi fibnul fiileen in- 

lihtd miicave atHira Ihit eytJnrlcT, which ij a^uiatJe to Ih* uah-b 
bu ikme' Hie reeduqr bkUe benin lore], allow« Ilia Bceder 
rctiHinlii linle lunKijtil Willi ilvn aii^ " 

Wo uttiKh ■ "vilinUiliB or reluli-iuu 
Tven to fv|iartite nil Ibi- * Aiii from tlie i 
wekafffiu Ikuihif iialJ, while the ilri 

ftiivUijr herrtf^irf befiir.hUfeilTohaveiiliir^porti 
onr wntk ihnxt hy ciinlrHM, wt iuve lelt ihainu. 

ant of ik-pviHbiiH'a In lie plared upqi the qanlhy of nmaffiala ami 

orkmuMiip; webavEiiiiwHintrialedHirtheihtie>,iiatoeiiaht*m 
. . make all fan* uf afl our ewii unrliloe*, ami can nmr anua iha 
public that laaie hot Iha biM wnk bbiI Mock wiH be oOrnd by v. 

The Two Horn Pumr TlDuhet and HepaWnr ia capdtM, wilh 
three or t'lwr men, of llire-biia fronl IfO iii iMI huaheli v( wiical ni 
rye, and Ihe viigli! one Ihitn tn to lliU Uuhela, or dnuUe that qiiaiiu- 
ty « oais per Uny. 



Vwiil 



rifcai.'joiic iiors 



. SMIW 



l>rjee of Gnnt'a Fun Mili., whiiRnl 

rli'aiid'PioVniv 

nearer.] whWi 

inia, in auy lenihiry of the VihimI i 



Alw W'lieehir'B Kack and Pioiin Pinrer, BoioAiMmd by oir^ 
■Irca, ami wnrmnlel equal V> any iif the kaal !■ aaa, tor mwa and 
''iiyBiirinhrriwiiiiiiirimrj¥rbWiwvM4lwhh*lMl|^ 



or tlie riirtit ( 






DrigbidJ anil Hole Pmpriei 



HAMII.TONIAN. 
■flFIB whihraieil hone will ulend u ihe Bnbb 

1 Uiwdt, AlklHW Co. Tl. ^JUUIKHI CnmillL-lU 

iinlinc 111 Si-neinlier. 
ThH bcnvlifid linm ti 1 



K old.nn uKl bmt bhoidHl Harailic 



of a. A. AlMiI^ in 
u|! t.l uf May, ami 

ihrk hay; age 



niuMrn ciHHriU' jii Iiii jirral itrcniilh, and tho pcviUliir Cwmnliiiii nf 
\tH liiuliH, hif larva fivaliL-ad tmri rie«p qnarti-n in whh>h be oueht, 
Thit hmK liHih ilie tt^ ptcnilun nl iIk Ittnliml Cmuily Fnir, bvld 
ill Cn;4latiai in Awrinbar, 1f<M. Ilia iitnFk ia oiinirw«td. Bud in in 
jtreatdcmniHl. riiwral of hit TotH huii: lieni BnU(>r83UI1B8;a) 



vnriely oTleilcH ftnni dUlhmit 
a Ihoy ar- -" -'"' "- — ■ 

Hai ._., _.. 

iirlha nAMlL'rUMAN tauiu^Ilinii 



FITi'lI CI^RK 



ity el bniikBBe and wcui, uml i 



ippuia 



et linln ml pii 



™ ° Haklet. MmchSl, IWI. 

Dcnr -Oir— I roil any mnre fi<r Ihe HAMILTUMAN tauiu^ili: 

them, mil ihey neet wnh b mme rraih' ade ihmi my nUier Ineil I 
hareevprden'tin. llknk diehxrv yvu hBTC latelwlMoiiW 
IlareilliinlBli iBiw linng. I laive hnil a iinmber of liii enUh Thry 
wem all (iiM. The hiiy mnra I laiiclBWil vf Jnliiui ilnloU, (wlikb 
you knuw wr< liwl lie liin.) went in Allnny '—•" 
Kc^ii f1fi>lly yimns 

ReiMc* thi<, 1 luivi! nny immhrr nf Ictlm innn ine lani 
whirhcan lir'nii by Ihihr whn Bn »<l arniBiinlnl imh dim 
Uie llniiiilbHijii. Iluneid*iH:ivnil cnllt uflia oa tlic in 
whirh will np-iik (nr ilinim'lwi. Tliey are im tady roiBM 
nUBeieuily large Air tlu [^nr Ac. 

FESISBSB. 

ffiiMilhMAia !• B i^ranbon hi' the reniiwneil llnnUtnuinn. 
liytlm late l<anc Hlahtn of llianrill-. WoihiiiEl-n Coam; 
Mr. Mi-hop pn vU^ed hhn <it 3 yeiin ohl fiv «liiu». bikI he 
liii iimu-r. Ihe eiinc fn'l. hi i> iKnirh Cirllixil). IIniiiill'Ni 
I nr«t b>; M MewiiitH. diiin MiUer'i Mail llo »-«• own bi 

i dio!Ly!*T«nM''!Ihid.i!liir<die'»™wn. '" "" "" ' * 

I OiwcU, Vcimom, Juue t, IBIt— II. 
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Klnderkook Wool Depot. 

THE luhMiiben will loiilionc lo reeei™ uml tnil Wool on Com- 
■niHioii. Ffim. hBirMixriiaice, an .xi*««™ ■H|iiaiinnuM mUi 
— ' '-«»p(ilk«iuii, will UKii ' ■■"■ - '■" ■ ■- 



ing liDwKn, Uwy knpB «> B"* ntu&cUoii v 



II win be ntonved hy nnr Icrrm fcr aellhiir, lie.. IliM wc we hat 
Rlunieii lu Ibe jitict clivpil iliv Bral yrat Iliii auvrpiiu «-» o 

thil Ihe pcopridcini nimnl be sdRiiialely nanpemvlcJ Ki llirir lube 

Bwl iipciEw, u Ibc ruin rrcoilly cluirirdi uuHsjamilly Ouf bw 

wIviHKiid llie ronnniixnai (■« netliiig la llii? nrii-« nhiivr TiiFiiliiiiinL 

KUaJeibuuk, A|«il I, ISSI. II. IILANCIIAltD * VU. 



Unportant to Wool Orowcn. 

IraoPOSK 111 kU Iwt'iily-Bvc imrc Pniilv r Mnino 
IdDih. by a I'rciivb Miriiui Buok, ]>nn'bv«l uT A. 

KmipiBorii;»l«B1i.-wi>li.woltiB'ti Wv Ibwli »cif! 
•R. V. K. lliKbniV Onck, Knilniid miunly. VI. I iwrrbi 
KwHind ow Buck in ilic wiinei irf fipny-B™; I hm 
Bw'ki iif Arcry at Samiiini, ni dif~ 
whhiii ibE feuh uf comiuoD farm 

Oiiiea, May 1— St. 

P. K.— Ain; <iiH wMihlt In ^ ai 
•elvn by cuiliiiK nl »liciimi|t iiiik. ~..r uu.™..™., 
N. II. Noyn.Oiiai'D. UiicHulimn iiniiiiy. 

• A ilcutiMioii of Mr. Il.'ialwr|i cm be &11111 
CuUivaloc pnUiahHl bi listy-Kvis niiil tix. 



J. T. OIUNT A GO'S 
PaUm Fan Mill* and Grain Cradlti. 

WR cauiuu \o iiiiiiin^turt> ihvw Ccli'lmlnl .Mill< awl 
OurMllld hurebuii awuiilril xmii Kma IViuiuiti 
Kew-Yurk Ktoiij Puin-thin Kiliw Mvliilii nl llui mwil A 
liiitiluh; iu Nrw.Viirli— dIw h Ibo suilc Fium in* IVuii-yU'Bi 
rrliuiil, Hiriiijnin ami OJli>^ aul al ■ Uiritr niinilin' of tinmil 

tBi*. ■>! Ihcy Hiu^ wiiJuut II rival. Wn ikI euuKikBl u 
mnaLna lliria m Iki! bnl in laiirkel. 

Our ^.-HAItl.K.-' Iafg laknii llw FiiKl Prrmiumt nl lu-o Xc 
^Mla Fai •. Wi' bnn.- iiuhIu rnliubla imwivetiiPiiK ••n llirn 
ysnr, liir whk'li we ban Iriimi palrin. Thryvanbelairiia 

tJnlen HJiGitvd frun, and wwk anM m any pari nf thr 
mail'.. J. T.URANT * O 

Antl-Pyrlc Paint, Tin, Weather, and Water 

M:miifi'l<"-H iy THE KKW.YtlKK AXTI-PYRIC 

mUTPAKY. ft-r ihK n^i Bf I>i 



N. Y. 
ProoL 




Harvard Unictriili/, Cambridgt, XauaekuMdU 
OrKCIAL STUDE-NTS allaid daily, fran 



PljjK«ob.s 



n Kuayua Huurui 



IpLitTrRt ID Ihe umlCTaTarinBlpa DrihECoUf^,mhl 

tlK aciuiiilic SchooT I'm riiiil fniim«iiil| 

K. K. IIOfUtFORD, Dcaii of ibe PKdqr. 



PARKER & WHITE, 

MAMFACTIRERS of Canfra rmpUmrmu mul 
rliiHii, aiHlIinwcniUKl ImgHmrrm of HKEIW v 



PODSKBTTE. 



rIE lAli Mam „ _ _ 

44 tWir woal pricH, via : 91.fl0jierlriiFTel. firaiiyinHitiTffV 
•ix hamlf, ddivRcd rtnBfMmnni hoardof veaKl,iii>(clI| 
nf New-Voril, Tktanii'lc nOi-rcdlbiiymi (orialc, wlhanli 
ailvarnBirr of heing frmldy mtuuMiHTureiC 
^r^ Tlie naBpiniy'ii titre i> 74 Conlaiid Mtrect, Naw.Yort dr, 

Ci>>iP«HT. h'iiur.V(H(ii,-'^.}iaU. Ajvii I, lan-ii 



The AmcHcnn IJve Stock Tnaunmce COHfur, 
Al l-fanaao, f.irfww. 

CI1ARTKR nnlimllnl. Gisnlcd Jannary 3, ]!<9D. CT-C^fM 
KIUM:jJi Pot Ibe liimranc-e of HORSgS, Unit, 
PSIZS BULLS. SHKSPAXD CATTLS, oC ctnj iacnpua, 
apnuu llic nmibnied rinka of J*fn, Wnirt, AmJmli and Limait. 

I.nM>i puil ni aodapi aflcr proof of ikalh. 

Iliwlurf.— Jiwiili a. Bnvnanm ilirain Dcckrr, H. B, lim 
M.™. Or-tKr B. Aur, J«]ai Ww, Alviii W, Trarr, llni Atoti T 
KIIk. Almi. SiHMll. Iloil Tlx'tiuw ttalmp. Jnarptl l>. Bawnsa, Ih. 
ii*«i. B. S. Whitney, &mMr|i. Wm. Bnnch, IVuarcr. 

Aug. t. l'>M»-lyr. 1), P. iOUNttON, Afcm, AJbuir, 



i>r, and Dcalsn in, Afnn''*? 



1 Iitu«rim-n1.s ttsmld iiiii<rin llii publu) Ibai Ibrj- kacp nMrt* 
«i hanT. a»l .lirt -vie. ibe liir(pM Had nmn ronuilcie aMKinn rf 
Agnniliariil aiid lIoriH'Blianl limdemrnM. Ficbl nid Carta tak, 
III iIk I'luieil muir*. ainiiuif wfciuli imt b* fiwiil the Mowftf; 

Ihe ri«,-n'iii^ii>l>. .if .nil iml nniM nf ralnirc amnHWlM ar 



.. ._^ — — .-.ili-Pyfii! I'linH aliiBe - 

iiii:mh>ii n4a ]vrli-vt pnnvriimi iii:iiiii-«l tIit> wi-nlhi-r. fnlbnir ^pnrlii 
I'lmirrv. and aniit Km jiDiflDdenitebrtil tr^m Ilia lUrei-t m-lum »f 
rr. Il bmnii ili'lrtiirinHnilirli!* Inil. will luK erark. prrlMT. or 
nh nw;iv, hui lianhro by liiiie aiid bmniir^ prnnniiPHI aiid uii- 
ruhnlilf ti]- nrr ' Thoonuda have Bial il fiv dia IvI Ibica yeurt 
lli'iM H •nm^v Ihilr- 



Firr EH(ij(r— »f ref eiil niTcniinn, and the loliR' 

rHiriwi— <V any Oiic md iiw, runibhad at ikt iWi' 

"IV'-rn'^^'xr— llorks™. Koldl Mber nrwlkaoTAa tai«> 
iii-l 'i-n.'l k:ii.l. fnr n* !'tn\ WheM. 

lfl*imK Rin xml B«A-f-m any qiwirity. 

Mur Wrnii Sint—iw rrrri\r<t l^wli from K_ 

fhrrr S. liL^^S,. 'ml K^\. ■ npiriar aniela. 
_._... .. r_>,nraiHlperlMlyl>cerrnnAidia^ 

-Au niriHVi- •fawk. Mleeted wiih dn MM «^ 
eipi-wly fiw Die Amcrlraa inarkel. 
Porrlgi, 5mfi— llf thi- Nifl iinablv, and Utrn ovocMiM. __, 
flnui 5>r>Ji— Kay. Lneenie and Whiw UatchCkHw liali^ 

Kim ^i-f aiiDty. Tlrirn. Rape and Milletl. 
fi>iai»-(lniufl» F^invinn airi l>>l««aiiaii itf the biM ^iV- 
"-ni fiuit^.^ T*inw iirlH^k, in boirdi or hafi. 

laciBroTv' iDweai prieaL 

JOHNMAYHERAOb 

IBT Watw Snaat, KtvTM 



Marchl— If 
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GREAT SALE OF SUPERIOR THOROUGH 

Bred ShorUhom Cattle. 

rt^HE SDbicriber, haviiig more siock than can l>c siutnincd on hi* 
X farm, will offer at pabiic auction niM)ut UO hend of hiii linprovetl 
8hort>lKHni Cattle, comiating of Bulls, Cowa, Heifer*, and Hviicr niKl 
Bull Calves, on Tiiuraduy, the '/iBth day of June next, ut his furni, 2^ 
nilea from this city. 

It H knomii to breeders of improved stock m this country, oikI in 
CojuhIii, that the pro)«rieior of this licnl, during the pii!«t twelve ycnri, 
iuw, through the meilium of iinportatioiiM from KiiglaiKl, and K<-lcr- 
Uoiu t'roni the bc<*t herds in this i-onniry, spared no cxiMfiwe to rrrir a 
Herd of Cattle, from which KUjierior unini:ds could solely be drawn, 
br impriwement and crow \i\wn other herds. 

Hw importations have been dcrive<l from that eminent breeder, the 
ate Thomas Bate% E^.,of Kirkleavington, Ynrk<*Iiirf.Kiiprl:uid.wiiif]i 
lerd It LS U'cll kuoMii, lius recently Iteen di<f|MMe<l ot'ul publii: Mdr hy 
lis adininiMratiirs, and disnenHid ni many haiKU, imd e:in n<> li>nncr 
IM retforled to OS a whole for improvonifni. Tiiv annnuncinicut of 
ibat sale creatc«l great interest, ami all Sliurt-horn hrei-dt* rs in Mii^- 
juhI seemed emulous to secure one or more uf the :niini:ils lo niiii^rlc 
Birith tlie \Aovd of their henU; and ut the duy of sale tluTu wu8 found 
uaemUed, the largest audience ever l>efore witiiciMcd on u sinnlnr 
occasion, numbering, it i* said, from 4 lo XOiiO i)cr>4.>na; uin«>n{; them 
were the most eminent breeders hi Knglund, and sevt-ral froiii other 
countries, ."^oine of the animids bringing prices wliich i«ecincd incre- 
dible to niaiiv. 

lu the herd now offered for sale, will be included thcimixined Dull 
Duke of Wellington, and the iiremium Dull Meteor. The(K.>iire Umva 
Bulls, and their re{iutation as stock getters, is too well known toured 
■ny comments. I am, however. auiliorisf>(iio !<ay by l<i;wi^ F. Allen, 
Esq.. ot' Black Rock, one of the most pronnnent breeders in this 
country', and \iiio has had ample nieaiii* lor t'lirmiiig a judgment, 
" that lu no instance, to his knowledge, have these two bulU Ik-cu bred 
to Sbort-horn cows of other henU previously imported into the Unit- 
ed States, but what the produce were )<ui)i*rior in genend (|Uidiile>t to 
■och henis.'^ The most of the stock which is now offi>rod for sale, 
has been bred from these two bulls; and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with the |M)ri:on of ilio herd 
v^iicfi lie rrtain.<«, (say about 14 in numlier,) he cmi now Mixirc the>c 
two valuable Bulls. Tliere will Ik: in the stock otferod for siilc, kix 
yoaug Bulls, from 4 months to alNUit *2 years old. in mldititni to the 
two above named; iuxl the reniuiiuler nl the st(H*k will Im.* ciimixucetl 
of Co\V9. {mcM of them posses^ihig cxtroonhnury mdkiiig tiualities.) 
Heifers, aitd lleil'er Calves. 

It is bt'lieve<l that no Herd of •Short-horns has ever been offi-rcd for 
nie ill this country, exhibiting more of the valuable conibiiialionftof 
qunliiies which contribute to make up i>criect aiiiiiuiU. A Ctiialoguo 
eoiitainhig the pedigrees of these uninial<( willlK> ready for delivery at 
111 early peri<xi, in which the terms of s:de will be staled. A credit 
will be given from 6 to 18 months, ticnileinen are invited to exam- 
ine the herd at their con veiii cure. GI-X). VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., April 1, 1KS1— .% 

MOR8B*S GRBY. 

THIS celebrated Horse ^^'u* aviiinled the firxt premium of S2fl, at 
the •rreat New- York State Fair in Sept., 1S5(», wlicre he was 
exhibited with a large immberof liis colts, aiKl was judged the k'M 
itock-h<>rse for *^all work*' hi this countr)*. Said Iiothc has trottf<l 
bis mile in two minutes and forty-six secoiuls. One of his roItHiiNtk 
the fir^t preinmm at the Stale Fair at Saratoga Springs ; he was 
cmiied by Mr. Milliman, of Waslnngton county. N. Y.— ai:d in idl 
niaces wrttre this strK'k4ias been exhibited, they have carrinl off the 
best premiums. He is a beautiful dapi>le grey, 15> haixhi high, 
strongly and finely proportioned. 

Tins Hi>rse is a descendant of the *' Dilligence horses'* in Itiily, 
and brought from there by Napoleon Bonaparte, into France. J lis 
sire was brought to Quel>ec, and was then sold to a gt>utleman by the 
name of McNit, of Washington county, N. Y. His dum was of the 
Messenger breed. 

Said Iloisc was raised by Mr. J. Mdls of Argyle. Waihingtoii 
county, N. Y. We challenge any horse in this State to show as tine 
slock as said Hor^e. His colts are justly celebrated for sp«-(><l, U^t- 
tom, aial good tem|)er. are eagerly sought aAcr in the market, and 
commaiul prices varying from Sl.50, to S-'KK), aiul SluOO. 

Terni4 SiO the sca^ion. Insumnce to lie agreed u|>on. Said llorvr 
will stand at the stable of James Rice, three miles north of tht; viU 
Isfe of liansingburgh. All communicatioiLs addrca^eil to I. T. (irant, 
P. M., Junction, Reiissclaer county, N- Y., will receive proin|>t at- 
lentson. CALVIN MORSK, 



April 1, ]8Sl-<}t. 



I. T. GRANT. 



The Bffambrino Hone Washington. 

THIS Celebrated Horse will stand the present season at North Fer- 
ruiliurph, Addison County, Vt. Wa:«hincton was breil l»v John 
™n> of Washington. Dntch*^*s Comity, N. V. — is a beauiifnl dark 
"r. <Tcr Ifi haiMls, well proportioned, havin«r great action, and jkh- 
*?*^« a great share of btuie aiHl sinew. Washington w:is got by 
Ntnil.riiio Paymaster, and Mambrino Pnyma'ier by Mambrino.and 
Mamliriurt I*aymaster's Dam by the im|}orted Horse McKseiiper. 
^ uhjiii^nirii dam by Mount Holley.grand.dam by True Dntion, 
*^rt Ilollcy by the imported Horse Me«eiiircr, ard'dani by Daga- 
?^* It will be readilv perceived that Washington c«'nibiiies the 
^••' Mooil ever impi>rted to this continent, aial Is adjudged to iH>H.se9s 
JJjI^e jtorid points and symmetry of proporti^ni, than any other horse 
'2 ■■!* ■•Jre. naving taken the First I*remnim at tlie Untchrss roimty 
J^^'nitural Fair, in the fiill of 1817, and the First Premium at the 
■"•'•■•vii County Fair last fall, on a fie'd of eleven stallions, moitt of 
^•th weie the «tix:k of the original I^l.ick Hawk. All who are de- 
ik '*?" "'^ rai«iiig high-priced horses, are requested tn call ami exuinine 
^ Horse and liis stock. TI I ( )M A S R . N( M )N A N , 

^ ANDREW HOLMKS, 

■«y I— Si* Proprietors. 



BOXESnC AHIRALS AT AUCnOK. 

THE postponed ye:irly sole of Fvll Breo Suokt-uok.ns aud Im 
pRuvKu Dairy Si-ock, con»istiiig of about fii'iy head, will como 
oifat my farm on Tuesday, June 21th, ItSSI, at V2 o'clock, M. Isludl 
dispose of all the improved Dairy Stock, which is composed ot the finest 
Short-horn, with a alight cross of Amsterdam Dutch, which some 
writers say was purt of ilie original ingredient whicli coni|)o#ed ilie 
improved Short-horns. 

1 am now breeding the Short-horns, De\'ons and Ayshires, each 
separately and pure, which, owing to the limits of my farm, iniikc it 
necessary to confine myself to tlio^e three breeds. By the awards 
of the Stiitc Agricultural Society, the American Insutuie, aiul my 
own County Swiety. (with the exception of last year, when 1 was 
not a competitor at eitlitr,) it will fully ajipear that 1 have been a very 
successful exhibitor. The cow which won the First Pkizk ils a 
milker, ut the American Institute hurt year, was bre<l by me. and 
conipi.)»eil of the alM)vu alluded to Dairy .*^tock. Several ol ihe Bulls 
got by I<anmrtinc will lie of the mo«t appropriate age tiir etfieieiit ser- 
\ ice the coming sciMiii. All Cows aiul lieiters old enouuh. will be 
warranted hi calf at the day of sale, by my IiniKirtcd Bull "Ltird 
Kryholnie," or iny eelebruted Bull *' I^mariine.*' 

I own I wo thdroiiiih bred Devon Bulls; one the celeb rat e<I old Ma- 
jor, the olliei, one and a half years old. iin|i«irted by niu fiom Devon- 
shire. One of thv alM> e animals will be aold— which, I liave not as 
yet determined. 

A lull Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub- 
lishetl in due time, with minute dcjicription of stdu, Jcc. 

I also have a number of Suffolk Sows, in pig to my imported Boar, 
most of the progeny of which will be old eiiongh to disjHisc of on 
that d;iy. 

I aNo have a]K)«t 20 South Down F.wcs, most of which I import r-tl 
from the tl<K-k of Joiuis Webb, luid now in lamb to my iin]Nirled 
Buck " Bubraham.*' Some of their Buek I^ainlH will lie iMfered at 
auction on that ihiy. 

This s;de wdl ni>t only offer an opportunity to obtain Stt-i'k from 
my previous I leid, but will al«o enable persons to prtK-nre e:dvcs 
from my imiK>rted Bull, himlM from my imported Bam, and pigs 
from my imi>orted Boar — all of which animals were recently selected 
by me in periutii, when in Kngland. 

The ihihIc of warranting the Cows and Heifers in calf, is this: in 
case they prove not to be ."JO, it shall be iiptioiial whh the purrhawr, 
on his rtrtifimte of that fiirt, either to receive from ine §'.45. (*ay 
twenty-five dollars.) or to send llie cow to my ihrm. and 1 will keep her 
the proper time (free of expense) :o Inive her cot in calf to eiiher of 
my Bulls, which he shall cIu-k-hc. I will give S:»-5 h»r any heifer ralf 
fn>in cither of the Coxa's or lUifers sold lit the sale, delivered on my 
farm, ut two weeks old. 

Stock purchaiM'd to l)e N'nt a distance, will be dcliverwl «m chip- 
board or railroail in the city of New-Y(»rk, free of risk or expeiitie lo 
tlie piircliaser. 

Persons living at the south, in a climate to which it wr>nld not }tc 
well that stock sliouhl be trans|>ortu<l. at that hot season of the year, 
may let such auiinals as they tmiy purchase, remain with me until 
the pro|>cr scii<K»n, ami I will have them well taken care of, and 
charge only a reasonable price for their keep. One of my objects 
in breeding improved domestic animals, is to assist in distributing 
them throughout the I'nion, deeinhic it one. if not the n-.iw important 
feature to promote profit to the cultivator of the Si>il, and to benefit 
the coiLsnming cianitry at large. 

All coiimnmieations throuirh tlie Post, plea*e pre-pay. and I will 
pre-pay their answers, and also a ('Catalogue if recpiired. Catalogues 
will l>e to Ikj had at all tl c |>rincip(d Agricultural Warehouses aiul 
oiTices of the prineiiKil Agrienliural Journals, on aiul after the 1st 
day of June next. l*e.rsi>ii«» wishing to view tl.e stwk at any time 
will find my siiperiiilendaiit, Mr. Wilkinson, to give them ihe de- 
sired mioniiation when J am not at home. 

Dated this 4th day of March. 1-.>I. at Mount Fordhnm. West- 
rhfster Coniny. eight miles from the City of New-York, by Ilailem 
Railroad. April I.— lit h. (i. MORRIS. 

Pi>sTH< RiPT. — I decline selling any Stock by private >ale. S4»as to 
offer tl:e pnblie all the animals I have to p:in with, without having 
any previously >e.!ected iroin llie Herd— and all animals offeretl will 
be positive y sold. 

Imported Consternation. 

THIS C« lebratfd Thoroiigh-bred Horse, will staiul the pre^en* sea- 
son, as heretoiiire, at the larniof the sulwcribcr, two miles west 
of Syrarii.«i*. 

In onb-r that farmers of the most Simitei) means, may be enable<1to 
breed I'rom his valuable Horse, the subi'Cribcr has OMismied to offer 
his services ut ihe cxtnumlinary biw pi lee of $7.(Ki, {uiynble in ad- 
\imee, in all eases — reserving the right to reject mares that are deem- 
ed uiL<mial>le. 

Marcs proviiled with pasturage — well fenced, and well \nilcred, at 
37) cent* per week, but enti.ely at the risk of the owners. 

Synicnse . May I. Ih>1— 3t. J. B. BIRNKT. 

I'lIS: ORuilNAI* BL\rK-IIAMK. 

\T the earnest .^ilieiialion of many friends (M'tlii-i jn-Hy eelrbrat-d 
Morpni STALt.toN. the ownei has been iialiu'cd to let him e- 
mani in Vermi>ni tor i>iie .^ci'son mor**. 

The supeni>rii> of iliis horse as a Suvk-prttcr is bcromiiig more 
and more highly upprcciatc<t, as his proi^eny are di«.«eniiiiateii over 
the country. 

For |>artienlais in rcirani to pcdierec aiwl pcrformanrts sec largo 
bills aiul previous vo!iimei« of the Cultivator. 

Bhu-k Hawk wdl be kept tor this sep«on at the stable of the anb- 
si'riber-". 

TernH ?0.'> t! e erfi««Mi. payaHc in casJi or satisfactory i;olr« on 
demand, with ii. tercet. 

Mares wil! be pasir.r''d at a rea-onable price — accidnits aiul cii- 
capes at the risk of the owiers. 

Bridport, Vl., March 1— 4t. D. k D. E. HILL, Agents. 
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ANAIiYTIOAIi LABORATORY, 

Vale CollegBf New- Haven, Connecticut, 

JOHN P. NORTON, PBornsiioR of Sciknthk: Auricultlrk. 

^r^IIlS I^ltoratory is now fully oigani^id iWr inslruclmn Jii all 
JL hranches of aiial>sf.s cDimci'l^d With Hit- rxaininiMiiMi of s«>il«, 
mmiurest. inineriil.i. a«»hc«i, iunnnil and vv^ict.ihk- ^ul>>ianfcr.. &.c. Full 
conr*ei* are given in eueh of tlie-^e de])atiinenl«, and aiso ni gviierai 
Chcinislry, bulh organie and hiorj.;:inic. 

^'tlul• Ills can ilniii ht lliiinselvcsi to hooonic iii.'slrii''t(»r.'* in the* vari- 
ous hranehe- of UliviniMry. or to a|)|<ly s<i nuicli «>: liiat and kimlrfd 
sciences Uii may be iieiL-itiary i«i the piaciienl i:ni:-Uii i>f ii.i;iiouUure 
or nianufactnnng. The demand i'<.>r trat lier- und Pn.li'!-*»r>t in liie 
various branches of chtini^try. espcciaily Aijiiruliiiriil. js n«tw great 
and iiuTcah.n;;, xo that tins l^ now a fair lield for thi>2»c who have a 
liiste lor such pnrj>nil.'(. 

A course ot l.eiiures on .Scifniifjc Agricniiuro, hy Profe";s.ir Nor- 
t«»n. eoniincrices in Jmniaiy t)i each yejtr. lunl i «M;iiiii\e-- ii>r lw*i and 
a half inoiilh^. This eoiii'M i.<desif:iieil esjiceiuiiy lor the practical 
fainier. aiiit ha> given great >ati>fari:on to iho^<' wiio have attended 
it in previous years. It eniiiraco^ a plain coiuiecletl outline of il:c 
leading |>«imt.s in nnpro\uii agrieuhnre. ircaiing in Micctssi.»n of the 
roiiii)<)s'i ion of il.u Soil, the plant anil lli<: aiiiinaij of their coinicclK ins 
with racli oiiar, and oi all tiie iniprovcincnis in culti\ation. manur- 
ing, Icednig and fattening, which have been adojiied hi tne lic<i a;;ri- 
cultural regions. 'I'Iuk c(nirst: is made .m) plain and practical, that the 
larmer who attends ii eon under:>tand the whole, and apply il in his 
own e.xp«r.cnee. 

More can he leannMl by attendance upon j«tich leriuros, by rcadiinr 
in connection witli them, :uid byass:iciating with oli.eis who are also 
desirous of obtaining a bettor knowledge <»f their proiession ihaii in 
years away iiom gueh advantages. Thi; young I'arnicr leainsto 
tliink for hiiiisi.-lf. to see that a jira' lice is lit a nece«"iarily right be- 
cause it is old. to uiidrrstiuid the rciLson< lor ail that he doc.s. and with 
tliis increu<e of knowledge is belter uble to make fmining proii'.abie 
Us well as inter«'t<ii]!g. 

Doard and loil^'iji.r niay be procured al from S-i to 5?3 j)er week, ayd 
the Ticket t'or the lecture is ;?1U. 

In ei>iinecti«)ii with the Lecture i« a short I>:ib«»rntory coufie, by 
means of which liu>»«: wIio desue ji. ;ire t.-uight l«j ti-ii >n\u. maiiiires. 
marls, iVc., in a simple way. iiud to make ni:iny c!< iiiiin:iry e.\.'iini- 
iiatioiisof a higiily useful character. The cliai'yc sor this course is 
?2.i. 

To lliose stiidi-nis who go throurh the luU I/\borrilory cunrse, the 
charge is about S'JtKl |K'r annum, aii'l they can be a«hnittcd atanype- 
ricKl of the year at a prui»i>rtional chaig;-. 

For luitlier inlnrniaiion apply to I'rol'. John P. X«»UToN.Xew.IIa- 
ven, Conn. .June I. l-.)l— M. 



Emery's Horse-powers and Threshers. 

];;^MI-:RV * CO.'S Premium R.iihvayllorse-pMwers ami Throsh- 
'j er*, wliich Mire awarded the lir-it Preiniuiii at liie laie r^ta'e 
Fair, in eonipclitii>n with many otheis. for >ale ai the Siaic Agricul- 
tural \Varel.ou.ie, .No. '^5 Chir-slreel, New- York. G. 11. BARR. 
June I-2t. 



MANURES. 

1:)ERrVIAN GFAXO at 'Ji cents jK-r lb. 
J?i»ne I)ii>t. i^awings, Sli.ivings. and Crushed, ut ?2 25 per bbl. 
Rone IJhick. or nnrnt Ii«ines, at f$j per hogshead. 
Hone WaMc.or Rone Manure, at \\ cents per lb. 
Sugar lions.' S« um, or Rullock's RIihxI. al fylSA) iK^r hogshead. 
Sulpiiate of StKhi at 1 cent jicrlb; packages 'included al the above 
prices. For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse 
June 1— 4t. G. II. RARR, iNo. 35 Clia-strett, New- York. 



THE fertilizing qualities <^ .Fifk| when mUed ■■ • mman. w 
well known to niaiiy formen us one of um okmi pmnm ■» 



nuresr— being tlioujfiit neariyi il' iiot q[uil* equal, lo tits beH t uia k_ 
Guano. t 

Ry u new process, ii#h are now prepared so that ihtf \ 
fertilizing qnalitie:>, and nrc a« easily applied as the 
The result of repuatetl anulyses by Prol'. Norton is, thtf il ii amd 
to the general cpiulitie« of Giuuin. It is now ofliered lo ItttpsfilK 
Whoksule and Ketail, at the Albany Agricnltaral Warchoaic u 
Seed Store, WJ and J71 Bro:ulway|Whera the public ars iaraed » 
cull and examine. Price ixir tun, ^35. 

Jmiel. EMBRYkCO. 



'HE 



DANA'S MUOK MANUAL. 

{^'ew Edititm.) 



E 8u1«cril)er lins in pre.'V and will publish wifboot debji iier 
revi.<>cd, and greatly mlurgcd edition of " Tlie Farmer** Bhct 
Manual,'' by Dr. S. L. Duna. The work bna beeu aloioit cttirelf 
re-written, much new und valuaMe matter added, niid hroqg^ipv 
the present advancetl state of ngricultnral science. Il wdl befMii 
from large clear tyiie, on go<id pa])er. 

Order? are respectfully solicitcfl. Any one sendiuc die tnVika R 
ets. will receive by mail a cony,po»t^)aia. JAMKoB. WALKER, 
June 1— It. Lo weB.ilia. 

Imported Suffolk, Ztasez, and BUddlflfleK Hop. 



^T^IIK subscriber has now on hand niid for sale, some pare 1 
JL Suffolk, K<*^ex, nnd Miildlesex Swine, from the inponiliaiar 
the late William Stiekney of liostiui. All orders aiHl sdecliDSiinit 
ed to Isaiie Stickney, mlminlstnitor of tbe estate of WilliaaiSiidiij^ 
will be promptly atieiidcil to. nixl selectioiui made with gicaiCMb 
ISAAC STICKNEY, ChaihoBUsuect, BoM. 
Boston. June 1. 1»>I — It. 



Berkahire Figi for Sale. 

I OFFER for sale 'Iliree pure blooded Berkshire BovFIaS 
week> ohi, fnim my imported ik>w and Boor, (from llw Mmif 
(t. llayier, Ivmj., M. 1'., of Tubseot Form, Berks, li:iiglaud,)is<i»' 
licod at page -UJ itt the American AgncuUurisl. 

ALso a few half breeds from a ver)* fine large Sow, whiefa IcH kfl^ 
ly reconiinciid, as something i»uperior. 

C. W. .<«IMMON8, Yoaken. 
June ], lh.31— It. Direct (post-paid) 17(4 Bowery, New-VoA. 

New York A$?ricultural Wiurehonse and Seed 8MVt 

VR. Al.LEN k CO., IriO and 101 \Vater street, N. Y^ oftr 
• for sale tlie laigcM ;uul naiiAt comi^etc uasortDieut of tbe hM 
and be<it improvett Agricidturui and IlititicuJlarid Impiemeiiiiail 
I-^eld :nid Gauleii Seeds ill the Fnited 8tute», emiurariiig ererflai- 
plement. Machine or Seed desirable for the Farmer, l*laiiler cm tiv- 
iU-ner. \Ve wiiuid call |Viirticulnr nitentioii to oar large iVKtT ** 




Powers. T!»rej«liei-s, Saw Mnehiiies, Garden uid Ftehl K/Ua, 



."*5ans:'ge L'utlers and Stulfeis, fiarden i^hears. Knives, t^vn, ftc, 
Giain I'radh-.'^, Scythes, Siuiihs, Fan Mills, Forks, &c. Ac. Wi- 
gons, Cans, Mil!^ ami Machinery of all kimls, citlier on haiidii^ 
nwhed at shortest notice. Our exteiuUve mniiuf..ctory gires weWT 
adviintage for making all articles to order bimI in the bertW 
pos.oihle. 

GIANO, Poudretto, Plaster, Bone Dust, &c. 

Si:i:rs.— Frexli Garden und Field Seeds, raised expmdy If <^ 
We .Nhall reeonnnend only Impttmeuts, Seeds aiidMannreioiiDHin 
nt.liiy and genuineness, and sliall endeavor by tlie luwneM of <»' 
juices, and attcntim; to the wants of our customeiv, lo DeetiBlki 
ju<ii wants ui the public. 

l*.iliior& of the American Agriculturist, published monthly il |1 ■ 
ynar. A. U. ALLliLX ft CO., 

Mcrch 1— tf. ISO and 101 Water sUeet, New Y«t 

IIORS E POWElT "^ 

UNRIVAM.KD llor^e Powers of ail kinds, gnaraiiteedtke W 
in the I'lMed Stales. 

1. The Ihidh-xs i.'hain or Railway Power, of nor own vu/A^ 
tare, both «>iiigb- and (hiuble gcered, for one and iwo hmsss. TbcM 
have never been e*juuHr'J by any other mamifacturer for lighlM>i3 
iinni ng, ^tKll,^th. dnndtiiity and economy. They are ■ni««nd7 
iil)p.'-<)\ed \\liere\ir tiiey have bi*eii tried. 

"i. Thi' Rt>g:ir.'iH Pi'wer, for one to four horses. Tlieie •«€«•■ 
pail and wiio ly of iri>n, and ad.npted to all kinds (tf Work. 

•'1 F.i!i!y'>c.n-n!ar vroughl iron large Ci^Wlieds, ibir 00(10 i^ 
hoi>i'<. A new Mill favorite Power. 

4. Ti iinble's iron s\\eep Power for one to four bones. WinWli 
ditto. A. B. ALI£N ft COL 

March 1-if. ISO ft 101 Water meet, New tart- 
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IsjJuUiihfd on thejirst of each months ol iUBony, N. T,^ 
LUTH£K TUCKER, PROPBIKTOB. 



LIJTHER TUCKER ft frANFORD HOWARD, 

SI per Ann.— 7 Oopiei fvr $5—15 te tUi 

Qv* AH subscriiitions to commence with the valmM, {As ^ 
No.,) and to be paid ix advakcx. 
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Hulory of the Short-HoniK. 

;, by W. YoDin mid W. C. L. M*Brrj, beiiij 



r lor bccTaiid milk i Uiciu 



eu, uil VM«i 



[; C. M-Sakim, 

D which is being gWtn (o im- 
1 breeds or calllc, and oliicr live slock, nik(ura1!y 
i&deouuid fur books nliich coiituin intormaiioD 
Is subjccl. Sncli books have heretofore heun 
■ derived from English aulliora. Tlic most cla. 
iKritingson the different kinds of domestic aiii- 
irt those of llie lute Mr. Volatt, drawn op un- 
e direction of llie Socii-ty for (lie diffusion of use- 
tntledge. Uis works on The Uorgc.CiiUle, Sheep, 
wine, are consitlercd standards. That on catlle, 
bed in 1S35, both as reg.irds tliu hiMor; and dc- 
OB of breeds and the treatment of diseases, niiy 
med willioiit a. riral. 

work of Martix, piiblinlie'I in 1S4S, is one of 
ttr and respectability, and in reference to tlie 
1 history of the ox, is vuiierior to any which has 
«d. Tlie author lias been a prominent oDIcer of 
odon Zooli^ical Society. 

it striliCB us ttiat the plan of the book whose title 
ic head of this article, is liable to a serious ob- 
,. Tlie iufcrence IVoiu the title page is, that it is 
nnatioD of portions of the works of Touatt and 
, prepared by &Ir. Stevkns, who has, also, made 
ions and additions, under the plea (us stated in 
cfuee) of ■' advancing tlie matter to the present 
f knowledge on the subject." The reader, how- 
i left with no guide or key by which the different 
I tnav be recognised. The point seems to have 
itirely overlooked, tlmt the public might regnrd 
' tome importance lo know whether stalemcnts 
;h their belief is invited, are made ontheauthori- 
fr. Youatt, Mr. Harlin, or Mr. Stevens, 
there is a portion of the work ivliieh Mr. Stevens 
rk-dgt'B as liis own. This is given under the head 
orrecdODS of Mr. Berry, and further Uidtoricat 
I (pf the Short-horns." Thcchief poinlato which 
orrectioni refer, ate 

The aiirrlrd importation of caHlc from Holland 
}ne hundred years nince, anil the union of tlieir 
ritli the then existing Short-horns of the valley 
>. 2. The assertion that about one hundred years 
ibe breeders of Shorl-horns, in their prcteitdod 
'cmenl, ' proceeded onajudlcioiusytt«mof cross- 



ing with other breeds.' 3, The claimed exclusive im- 
provement effected in the Short-horns by G. Colling. 4. 
The nssertioD that Mr. C. Colling adopted as the mie 
of his hreeding. the rcdnction of the size of the Short- 
horns. 5. The acconnt given of Iluhback, in which it 
is impliedly said he was not a pure Short-horn. 6. The 
whole account of the Galloway cross, and the value of 
that cross in consequence of the Galloway blood." 

These comprise the principal objections which Hr. 
Stevens makes to Mr. Berry's history of the Short- 
horns. We n-ill notice ihcm briefly in their order. 1. 
Mr, Stevens denies the iraporlation of cattle into Eng- 
land from Holland " about one hundred years since," 
but says — " There can be no doubt that originally the 
Short. horns came from the Continent." In this Hr. 
Stevens concedes an important point. It has been held 
by some persons tUot Ihese cattle we 
Britain. Thus Mr. 



Traditioni of- aiwrl-i 



e Indigenous to 
, B, Allen, in bis Hittory and 

)rn CaItU, says, 



emphalicully the 
lionic of the Sliort-horns. Here they originattd, here 
they have (lourislied from time almost immemorial, and 
here they received those imiirovemenis which have car* 
ried them losucha pitchofexcellenceastoinsnre them 
a precedence throughont the most fertile regions of Ihc 
world." — ^m. A^riculturitt, vol. 1, p. 181. 

It is proper to aay, that the gronnd taken by Youatt, 
Martin, and most other authorities, is, that this tribe of 
cattle was inlroducedtnloBritainfromlhenortb-weslem 
portion of the European continent. 

The chief argument adduced by Mr. Stevens to prove 
that there was no importation of cattle from the conti- 
it the period above alluded to, is, that tliere was, 
asserts, a statute of FHrliamcnt prohibiting their 
introduction. This act, it is staled, was passed in the 
year IlSGG, and continued unrepealed until 18J1, " and 
alicityt enfoTced, except from 1801 to 1814." Of the 
cxislcnee and o|ieration of such a statute, we have no 
other information than tlmt given by Mr. Stevens, and 
present can only say, that an actual prohibition of the 
turc here claimed, is irreconcilable with the statements 
of many ivriters of the higbcst respectability. Is it rea- 
sonable lo believe that the enforcement of such a law 
would have escaped the knowledge and menliim of men 
of snch intcUigeucc as Youatt, Berry, Martin, Cullc]', 
Bailey and Low I Yet so far trom this, moat of these 
and others, positively state, and all of them ad- 
mit, that cattle were imported during the period referred 
and that some of those iniportatioiu contributed to 
the imrovemcnl of the Short-hocus. 

devote the space necesMry to show 
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theTiewB of these writers on this point, by extracts. 

The following, from Professor Low's History and Illw- 

trationw of BriiUh JStnimalty may bo taken as the sub* 

stance of what has been said by others. Speaking of the 

Short-horns, Prof. L. says: — 

It is not unreasonable to believe that during the period 
of Saxon colonization, they may have been brought to the 
country by the Jutes and Angles who settled in this part 
of England. « • • « But at a long subsequent pe- 
riod, near our own times, it ai)i)ears that cattle were fre- 
quentlv brought from the ()pi)08ite continent. They 
were chiefly imported from Holland, the cows of which 
country were the most celebrated of all others in the 
north of Europe for the abundance of their milk and the 
uses of the dairy. The earliest importations seem to 
have been made to the country of the llumber, where 
the port of Hull maintained a constant and extended in- 
tercourse with Hamburgh and the United Provinces. 
The Dutch breed was especially established in the dis- 
trict of Holderness, on the north side of the estuary of 
the Huniber, whence it extended northwards through 
the plains of Yorkshire ; and the cattle of Holderness 
still retain the distinct traces of their Dutch original, 
and were long regarded as the finest dairy cows of Eng- 
land. Further to the north, in the fertile district of the 
Tees, importations likewise took place of the cattle of 
the opposite countries, sometimes from Holland and 
sometimes by the way of Hamburgh, from Holstein, or 
other countries of the Elbe. * * • * Of the precise 
extent of these early importations we are imperfectly in- 
formed; but tliat they exercised a great influence on the 
native stock, api>ears from the circumstance that the 
breed formed by the mixture, became familiarly known 
as the Dutch or Holstein breed, under which names it 
extended northward through Northumberland, and be- 
came naturulisi'd in the south of Scotland- It was also 
known as the Teeswater, or simply as the Short-horned 
breed." 

2. The reply to Mr. Stevens' second objection will be 
comprised in replies to the others 

8. The third objection to Mr. Berry's history is that — 
'< It is not true that Charles Colling exclusively improv- 
ed the Short-horns, or bred better ones than he origi- 
nally obtained to breed from." 

"Where did Mr. Berry ever assert that Charles Colling 
was the exclusive improver of the Short-horns ? We 
have never seen such an assertion. Mr. Stevens says — 
" Mr. Berry, in both his histories, gives no one credit 
for improvement in the Short-horns but Charles Col- 
ling;" and in this Mr. S. thinks great injustice has been 
done to other breeders, especially to Mr. Robert Col- 
ling, who, it is claimed, " was quite as good a breeder 
as his brother Charles.'** 

* Mr. Stevens, in endeavoring to show that Robert Colling was 
eqaal as a hrecilcr lo his brother Charles, cites the fuel tliat the latter 
did not breed Hubback; and he cites Mr. Hutchinson to prove that 
'*Mr. Chnrics Colling himself, never tliou^'ht 60 liigiily of this bull as 
is now confidently held out." But in the same letter oi'Mr. Hutchin- 
son's to which Mr. Stevens refers,— (originally published in xheFar- 
mert* Joumalj and copied into the Am. Farrner,vol iv. p. 22^,) — it is 
stated that Mr. Robert Colling, — who with Mr. Wai^tell, was joint 
owner of Ilubback before he passed into the hands of Mr. C. C, — 
had "declared his opinion" that Iluliback ioas not a good bull. Mr. 
Stevens omits thi* port of Mr. Iluichinsou's letter; yet he admits 
iliat — " By common consent, every historian of Short-honis recogni- 
zes the wonderful merit of Ilubback," and he adds the expression of 
Maj. Kudd, that he '^wiisthe main root of the improved i^hort-horns." 
But according to Mr. Waistell, whom Mr. Stevens quotes, Mr. Ch's. 
Colling did tliink "highly" of Hubback, for as soon as he came into 
his hands, he would not let him serve Mr. W.^s cows for less than 
'^Jive guineas" ecuh. (p. 124.) Now which showed the moat judg- 
ment as a breeder in this important case, Robert or Charles Colling? 
It is true that Mr. Hunter, and not Mr. Colling, bred Hubback ; but 



Now the truth is, the diArge loTohed fat tkhte 

ment, is entirely nnfoanded. Mr. Berry did not chhi 

Charles Colling as the exclnslTe Improrer of the Skii 

homsi but on the contrary, he dou gife otiiert|nA» 

pecially Robert Collingj h]^ "credit for impromoL* 

Mr. Berry say»-— 

** It would answer no nsefttl pnrpose, andwoiUw 
tainly be an objectionable course, to bring midcrpBll 
cular notice any one or more of the hi^ily tiMI 
stocks of the improved Short-horns of the presen Af 
To enumerate all would be impossible; and thewilto 
of this account would most studiously avoid injiiifii 
or invidious comparison. The same objection does Ml 
however, exist as to a remote period; and itistakfai 
tice to state that Mr. Kobert Colling, brother cf 1 
Charles, (who certainly was the leader and tarpMHli 
others in the improvement of the Short-hom,) X 
Charge, of Mewton, near Darlington, Mr. MaaoncfGM 
ton. in the county of Durham, were only second to 1 
Charles Colling in this interesting and nsefiil pninft 
lYouatVs vjork on Cattle, pp. 288, 284.] 

4. Mr. Berry thinks Mr. Colling, in breedliv, pi 
ceeded on the plan of reducing the sise of ths Sh 
horns, by that means improving their form, andtbitfl 
was effected in the first instance through the medh 
of the bull Ilubback. Mr. Stevens tUnkt he hid 
such design and produced no such effect. He dtei \ 
great weight of some extraordinary fat cattle upn 
that Mr. Colling 'increased" the size of tlie SIn 
horns. Now what did Mr. Berry mean by a redvcd 
of size? It will not, it is presumed, be denied tlmtt 
improved Short-horns are smaller in bone, in mere bi 
of frame, than the old or common stock of that trib 
and this is what we understand Mr. Berry to mjw 
effected by Mr. Colling, — not that the improred ito 
was incapable oT fattening to as great weights ui 
common. But he says expressly, that it wai thekc 
traordinary accumulation of flesh and fkt, thttpi 
duced their remarkable weight. An intelligent « 
temporary of Mr. Ceiling's illustrates this. Hessyitl 
by crossing the Teeswater Short-horns with Hnbtaf 
'^ the essentials wanted were acquired, though somewl 
reduced in size ; but as they had more flesh, less iM 
and much neatness, they lost none of their vtighi^ 
fatted," [John Rooke, in London Farmers^ Jour* 
June 2, 1821— copied in jSm, Farmer, Tol. 4, p. 166.! 

Bailey, in his Survey of Durham, speaks of isff 
of the most remarkable fat animals of the improved 
ricty. lie says a two-year-old steer of Robt. CoDiq 
was supposed to weigh (four quarters) 68 stones ( 
lbs..) and another of the same age beloi^giog to) 
Nesham, was estimated by the Initchers to m 
(four quarters) 75 stones (1050 lbs.,) and adds, " 1 
ther of these ammals were of large tize, and would 
have weighed above 40 stones (660 lbs.) had they b 
no fatter than animals usually kOled for the ma*^ 
[pp. 233, 234.] 

4. Mr. Stevens assumes that Hubback was • 'r 
Short-hom." Mr. Berry says there had been mnclK 
trovcrsy '^ touching the purity of his Uood, "^ 



does that entitle Mr. Hunter to any merit m a 

Ilubback, as Mr. Stevens admits, wu a ** wondofld 

ther Mr. Hunter, nor any other penoo bm Chailet Colling^ pOTS 

his excellence; for it appean that ■fl«r pHnqg Ummghiv 

hands, he was porcbased at aiz yean old by Mr. Colling, Ar Ai 

price of eight guineas— two gnineH faff Ibaa Bobiit OoBlf | 

for him! 
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A qneaUon as of " little importasoe*' at the time 
te. Hr. Steveiu think* it is thus " impUedly 
t he was not a pure Short- horn." He therefore 
8 to hring forward what he deems " full and con- 
proof of the parity of Hnbback's blood." His 
irenoe is to the pedigree of that animal in the 
ook; but admitting the correctness of the pedi- 
there given, it does not prove the point assumed, 
igree shows that Hubback was descended in part 
5 stocks of Sir James Penniman and Sir Wm. 
itiOi but it is not proved that these were pure 
;>ms. 

i point of there having been Kjloe (or Wcst- 
d) blood in Habback, to which the " controver- 
ded to by Mr. Berry chiefly related, Mr. Stevens 

" account" which Mr. Coates, the author of 
'd'Book, says was given to him by Mr. John 
son of the breeder of the animal in question, 
iter says he *' remembers" the cow which his 
red, that was the dam of Hubback, and that he 

" believe" she had any Kyloe blood in her. 
a obvious that the value of this *• belief" de- 
m Mr. Hunter's opportunities for obtaining 
nformation. Hubback was calved in 1777, and 
ir signed by Mr. Hunter, is dated July 6, 1822 
ive years after Hubback was produced. Of 
;he correctness of Mr. H.'s impressions, depends 
his age at the time the animals were bred. How 
be when his father owned the dam of Hubback, 
) says he remembers? 

tevens says (page 121,) '' All the authorities for 
arity of Hubback's blood shall be quoted." 
ieds to quote from Major Rudd and others, but 
it the following expression in one of Major R.'s 
)f which he takes a part: '' I am in possession 
K:e which establishes the fkct that the dam of 
; owed her propensity to fatten to an admixture 
J blood." [Letter in Farmers^ Journal, dated 

1821 — copied in American Farmer, vol. 4, p. 



'en Mr. Hutchinson, who is much relied on by 
'ens to make out his case, did not deny, but 
dmitted at the time of the controversy, that 
; had Kyloe blood. Mr. H.'s letter of which 
ens has quoted a part (page 125,) in which the 
ims to show that his own stock is related to Hub- 
nmenccs thus: ** The bull Hubback being now 
:cd the grand catue of improvement, instead 
in root of the Ketton and Barmtons,so celebrated 
other Short-horns, — it behoves every breeder 
his own stock related to this wonderful animal, 
." He then shows that Hubback was used in 
rcett's and Mr. Waistell's herds before Mr. 
yoUing bought him, and towards the close of 
, argues that there were other strains of valua- 
. in the Short-horns, besides that from Hub- 
ing that it was "most wonder Ail" that "no 
allowed to be found in any blood, but in this 
Ih* Kyloe in the veins of Hubback .'" [Letter 
ite of Oct. 10, 1821, hi Farmers' Journal— 
ito Jim. Farmer, vol. 4, p. 228.] 
er admission of Mr. Hutchinson's, of a similar 
: to the above, is referred to in a letter of Mr. 



Rooke, ^ven from the Farmers^ Jowmulf in 4th vol. of 
the Jim. Furmer, p. 166. 

After a fall examination of what Mr. Stevens aayi on 
this point, we think the conclusion will be that Hab- 
back's pedigree is as mach a subject of doubt as when 
Mr. Berry left it, 1885. 

6. The last pomt is the Galloway cross. This stock, 
called the alloy, Mr. Stevens contends " had no value 
except as conferred by the Short-horn blood in them, 
and in spite of the Cralloway strain." 

We will occupy no more space with this part of the 
subject than is necessary to show the view taken of it by 
those who have had the best opportunities of knowing 
the facts. We will omit what Mr. Berry says In praise 
of the alloy, simply referring to one or two witnesses to 
corroborate his statements. 

Mr. Stevens, as we have said before, makes frequent 
reference to Mr. John Hutchinson; it is evident, there- 
fore, that he considers him authority, and he could not 
consistently appeal from authority which Mr. H. would 
recommend . Now , in relation to a point connected with 
the pedigree of the bull Sir Leoline,bred by Mr. H., he 
referred to Major Rudd, and sent a letter on the subject 
that he received from Major R., to the Farmers^ Jow* 
nal, which he prefaced by saying — " it is fVom a gentle- 
man whose intimacy with the Messrs. Colling, and whose 
experience of their stock entitles him to possess the best 
information and most accurtUe experimental knowledge 
of their comparative merits.' 

In this letter Major. Rudd speaks of the cow Lady, 
whose progeny some writer had attempted to depreciate 
in value on account of their Galloway blood, and says — 
" I have yet to learn that this blood has been of any in- 
jury to Lady or her descendants; for I can truly de- 
clare, that after having had some experience during ten 
years with different branches of the Ketton stock, I give 
the preference to the stock descended from Lady, — and I 
know also, that they are held in the highest estimation 
by Mr. Charles Colling." [This letter is dated May 81, 
1821, and is copied in the jim. Farmer, vol. iv., p. 149.] 

It should be noticed that Major Rudd was for many 
years one of the leading breeders of Short-horns. At 
Charles Ceiling's sale in 1810, he purchased the highest 
priced animals in the herd, with the exception of Comet; 
viz: Lily at 410 guineas, Countess at 400, Petrarch at 
865, and Peeress at 170 guineas. Countess was out of 
Lady, and of course had the alloy. It appears Major 
Rudd always adhered to the opinion above expressed, in 
regard to the superiority of that stock. In 1824, after 
the stock had been in his possession /our/f en years, wri- 
ting to John Hare Powell of Philadelphia, he says—" I 
have long enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of Mr. 
Charles Colling. • • • • Residing at no great dis- 
tance from him, I was in the constant habit of witnessing 
his experiments, and when his celebrated stock was sold, 
in the year 1810, 1 became the principal purchaser." 
In a subsequent letter of the same year, written to Mr. 
Powell he says — " You know that I purchased Mr. 
Charles Ceiling's best cows. • • • • Our best breeds 
of horses for the carriage, the road, the chase.. &c. — our 
cattle, sheep, pigs and dogs, have all derived their im- 
improvement from judicious crossing. • • • Yon 
know that I have had long experience on these latjects, 
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and hftve been intimately acquainted with our great im- 
provers of cattle, sheep, and horses.''* 

It may be well to note that Mr. Stevens says he deriv- 
ed the account of the Galloway cross on which he bases 
many of his conclusions,, from Mr. Thomas Bates, and 
much of his information in regard to Hubback, appears 
to have been received from the same individual. But 
even Mr. Bates does not seem to have been practically 
hostile to crossing. It is well known that be made many 
experiments in crossing the Short-horns with the West- 
Highlanders or Kyloes. [Touatt on Cattle, pp. 247--8.] 

The agent of the largest stock-importiug company 
ever formed in the U. S., stated to the writer of this arti- 
cle that Mr. Bates strongly advised him to bring a bull of 
this cross to America; and even Mr. Stevens has more 
than once stated that one of the most noted bulls ever sent 
tothiscountry by Mr. Bates, possesses a strain of Highland 
blood. It is true, undoubtedly, that Mr. Bates, as well 
as Mr. Colling and others, had a definite object in view 
in making their experiments in crossing, and the result 
appears to have been, to a certain extent, in accordance 
with their designs. 

This is a brief notice of Mr. Stevens' principal objec- 
tions to Mr. Berry's history. It will doubtleas strike 
many readers as singular that he should have been made 
the medium through which so much new light on this 
subject should be given to the world. The question very 
forcibly presents itself— why were not these " corrections" 
made at an earlier day ? In a case of so much conse- 
quence, involving not only important historical facts, 
but also the veracity and moral honesty of individuals, 
why was the issue deferred till those individuals and all 
the important witnesses, were beyond the reach of a 
summons to any eartlily tribunal? Docs such a course 
accord with the principles of acknowledged justice? If, 
as is charged, Mr. Berry was actuated by base motives 
in writing the history of the Short-horns — if he per- 
verted facts and stated falsehoods — why was lie not call- 
ed to account at the time?t All the parties most deeply 
interested were then living, and able to speak for them- 
selves, and in every view of the case were much more 
capable of arriving at truth, than an individual belong- 
ing to another country could be, after the lapse of many 
years, when the chief actors have passed away. Under 
these circumstances, the dictatorial manner which Mr. 
Stevens has assumed, and the conteini)tuouaness with 
which he has treated previous history, evinc(!S a egree 
of arrogance seldom met with, and the inciuiry presents 
itself— By what right does he presume to speak in such 
oracular terms on this subject? 

The manner in which Mr. Stevens supports his own 
views by quotations, is dt?serving special notice, lie 
makes tVequent reference to authors, without telling us 
where the language which he attributes to them can be 
found. For instance, on page 114, he says — " The late 
Mr. Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, Eng., was in- 
formed by Mr. Christopher Ilill, collector of the port 
of Sunderland," that examinations had been made in 
reference to the importation of cattle from Holland. 

• Thcdc leuers arc publisheil in the Memoirs o( the PciuisylvaiiiB 

Agricultnral Society for the year l^i2A. 

t Mr. .^tcvciis »nyi»— " It is inul that ill this second history, his 
[Mr. Bcrr)''ii] object was to serve himself, as hi the first he liad served 
Mr. Whittukcr,^' and adds that *' no one woaUl have a right to com- 
phiin, had truth bttn tknrvtd^^^ &c. 



Again on page 119, lie refers to % letter of ] 
" reUtting to his Dncheas tribe of cftttle," and 
page 120, he refers to a letter fhmi Col. TraM 
Bates, and on page 124, he refers to a letti 
Alexander Hall to Mr. Bates,, and on page 
<' certificate" given by Mr. Hall to Mr. Bates. 
128, he says the " account of the Gftlloway 
derived fVom Mr. Bates." 

It should be remembered that Mr. Bates di 
Mr. Stevens' book was published, and it is dc 
know tohtrt the important information commn: 
Mr. S. was first recorded; or if it was not 
whether it was all received orally from Mr. Bi 

On page 118, a description of the Short 
Messrs. C. and R. Colling is given, par porting 
from Mr. John Hutchinson; and on page 11{ 
reference is made to Mr. H., and on page 128 
tion is given, said to be from a letter from M 
Mr. Hutchinson, and on page 125 a quotation 
ing to be from Mr. Hutchinson is given, in re 
'' a dissension" which it is said had ^' arisen an 
Ketton and Barmpton breeders." But in nei 
has Mr. Stevens given the least hint as to ^ 
language given was originally made public, 
may be said in reference to quotations attribui 
Waistell, on pages 120, 123, 124. 

There are other parts of Mr. Stevens' "c 
and further history" which it might be well 
did the space to be allowed in a single articl 
but we shall be obliged to conclude by a noti 
one or two more points. 

Some readers will recollect that Mr. Ste 

what he called a " history" of the Short-hoi 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society 

The main point of this '' history" appeared 

show that the most esteemed families of tbi 

cattle were taken to England from Normandy 

ers of William the Conqueror. He commences 

'^ The ancient family of the Aislabies whicl 
to England with William the Conqueror, « 
themselves prior to 1300, at Aislabe, on the r 
in the county of Durham, and the manor, tli 
was called after the family. As early as 1600 
was known to possess a most extraordinary tribe 

The inference from this, if anything is to b 
is that the best Short-horns are descended froi 
progenitors. Nothing of the above, howcve 
in his '' Correct ions and History" in the book 
sideration. Why omit so important a mattci 
whole history of the case is to be set right? 

Mr. Stevens closes his '' corrections and h! 
a notice of Mr. Stephenson's stock, the only 
of which in America, are in the hands of two ir 
lie tells us that Mr. Bates, " through Mr. SU 
bull Belvedere, greatly improved hisShort-ho, 
is quite different from what Mr. Stevens has 
told us. In the American Jlgriculturistf vol 
he said — '' When Belvedere was brought into 
[Mr. Bates' herd,] the only change he made in 
manner to the eye, was that some of his get i 
In essentials the herd remained the samf." 

How is it possible that the herd conld h 
" greatly improved" while ** in awUiah U 
the samef" 
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« been ncommeiided to mix pluter vlth ufmil 
'oeeDt Ttiannres, for the purpose of preventing 
M of fin'tiliilng >ab«Unces. Tbe theor; U, that 
phurlc tcid of the plaster unites witb (he ammo- 
tbe manure, forming tulphale of ammonia— that 
monis thus combined or fixed, is preserved frooi 
id when ap|jlied to the aoil, being soluble, ia taken 
nod to crops. 
node of uslngptaster, according to the testimony 

wbo have adapted it, has been decidedly bene- 

1 many cases. Of laic, hotrever, wc have heard 
J «a»es where the use of piaster appeared to pro- 
very diSurent effi-ct from Iha', ahove described. 
•.t in the Rickmond ir/iig, with the sigaature of 

P." (Hupposed to be Tnos. S.Pleasants, Esq., 
nburgb, Va.,) states that he has recently taken 
liusto " invc^igate the matter," and thinks he 
lined " a number of iinporta:it facis." Ills in- 
tons related cliiclly to mi.\ing plaster with guano, 

.' resoH was. that in nearly every case the action 
lU was Imiiaired by the addition of plaster, very 
1 nrupurlioii to tiie qunntilynf plaster employed. 
miied together In aiiyibing like equal jirupor- 
be etTect of the guano was entirely dvstruy- 
one or two iiLitanccs, when plaster had been li- 
nseil nith stable manure, tbe ellect was equally 

if these results have been produced— results so 
t from (hose generally attributed to tbe nse of 
~it becomes important to understand the causes 
ave produced tliem. And to illustrate the sub- 
urinbe interesting and useful to refer to some ex- 
its reported by Mr, Puskt," in the Joamal of 
al Jg. Soc. for IS-JO. Tbe following relates to 

his trials withgyiisnm: 

.monis was escaping largely from the litter of a 
rd, as could be perceived by tbe common test 
ng near (he surface, pajier dlpjicd in spirits of 
ich turnslbcinTisiiilefugllivuintoawhileopaquc 
f sal-ainmoiila. A whole hnsliel of gypum was 
over a few square feet of the yard. The test 
that tbe escape of ammonia was uncured." 
'osey states also tlmt he liad used plaster in bis 

but thpy were not "sweetened." He thinks 
gault has thrown light on (bis subject, 
says tliat gypium in solution, as in a laboratory 
ent. docs act as desired, but that in a stale of 
oiattr, the gypsum is indilferent towards am- 
nay more, that in that state the law of vfflnily 
■ed, and that carbonate of lime, cbalk, decom- 
tpliaie or ammonia, actually unfixts it. To ex- 
is contradii^tion he quotes Burtbollel and the 
g singular law. If two saline solutions, con- 
letwcen Ibem an insiilnblc salt, be mixed, tliat 
a salt will be formud: but if two salts, conldn- 
n>en them a volatile salt, be mixed in a moist 
lent stale, the volatile salt will be produced. 
llphate of lime and carbonate of ammonia in 
, produce carlHinate of lime insoluble, leaving 
: of ammonia, which is soluble though not vola- 
ut carbonate of lime mixed with sulphate of 
a, in a state of moiit poicdcr, acting by an op- 
Diercbange, produce carbonate of ammonia, a 
salt, and snlphate of lime. The following dia- 
>ill show at a glance tbe contrary changes. 



SoIkIunu siukI. 



loiphue a( 
Orpwun. 



or lime jSnlphuTM! acid ^^^^^.fldfUM* oTAamorib 

= df An- j A-^W**^^-..,^^^ 

Icubook acid —Hl-OarlKiml* dfLio*- 



Mr, Pnsey concludes, therefore, that gypsnm most be 
in a state of solution to flxatomonia, and to bring it into 
solution, requires, he states, 500 times its own weight 
of water. It is stated by chemists, however, that gyp- 
sum may be dissolved in a much less amount of water, 
when mixed with chloride of ammonia; and tbe sola- 
bility of gypsum when miied with tnaoure. Is probably 
increased by the ammonia which the manures contain. 
If this reasoning is correct, it seems to explain the causes 
uf failure above alluiled to, in regard to the mixture of 
gypsum with guano. From the want of sufficient moii- 
ture, tbe carbon of tbe guano united with the lime of 
the gypsum, and the sulphuric acid not uniting with tba 
ammonia of (be guano, the ammonia became volatile 
and escaped. 

The ammonia in guano has a great tendency to be- 
come volatile, when the guano is in a dry slate, and 
hence, wben it has been sown on the surface of Ibe soil 
during very dry weather, there have been fi^iient com- 
plaints of its inefiScicncy. Tbe escape of ammoniafrom 
stable or yard manures also takes place chiefly when (he 
manure is dry. It is greatest when tbe manure heati 
or borne — the carbon, with which tbe ammonia had been 
united being consumed and tbe ammonia set free. This 
loss might be greatly increased by mixing with the 
mannres, while in a dry state, any substance which 
should Tender the ammonia more volatile. 






n Switzerland. 



The following account of the mode of irrigation prac- 
tised in Swilxerland, was communicated for the/oumoi 
of Iht Royal Agricultural Socitty, by Mr. JKKEiiigoil, 
who collected the information in a personal visit to that 
country. 

The system of irrigation apt>ears to have been prac> 
tised in Switzerland as early as (be fourteenth century, 
and has doubtlcsa been so extensively introduced owing 

the dryness and rarity of the almosphere ; but on ac- 

Dut of the variety of the position of (be various can- 
..ns, there are some modillcations in the management 
of water meadows. 

In tbe Canton of Aargan, which contains some of the 
best latiil in Switzerland, the meadows sre irrigated with 

' r alone, where the nature of the ground admits of 
jplication. My informant, M. Jean Ilerzog of A*- 
, told me that the water they apply possesses the 
most fertiliiing qualities — that It is of a peculiarly soft 
nature — and that he has at times observed a kind of 
soapy or oily (laponeuit} sulmtance Boating over (lie 
meadows when (bey arc in wa[er. When the streams 
increased by the melting of (he winter snows, the 
:r loses its efScacy, bat when thickened with rain, 
tbelr efficacy is increased. Also when tlie water is sut 
fered to flow over too large an extent of land, its virtoa 
it ioTarlably diminished. H. Hcnog alto informed me 
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that he never irrigated during the Aill moon, as he had 
always olMerved that when the meadows were allowed to 
remain in water during the clear moonlight nights, that 
the grafts was tKirceptibly weakened, and that its very color 
was afSected. IJc had applied water to ditterent parts 
of the same meadow during the full and new moon, and 
had experimentally veritied this fact. 

During the extreme heat of the summer the water is 
not left on the lueaduws by day, but is turned on during 
the night. 

The water is supposed to act as a Ri)ecie8 of manure. 
The tests of that d(.*scni)tion of water which may be ap- 
plied with advantage to the i)urposc6 of irrigation are — 

1. The i)ower of dissolving soap. 

2. The good quality of the trout that inhabit the 
stream. 

8. The growth of the water-cress and weeds at the bot- 
tom of the water. 

Spring water, from a source warm in winter and cool 
in summer, is by some persons considered more produc- 
tive than liie water of streams. 

Streams that leave calcareous dq>osits on their banks, 
or that form petrifactions, are always injurious, and those 
inhabited by c<mrse fish alone, are generally l>ad. 

M. llerzog's method of treatment of his water-mea- 
dows, is as follows: — After the last crop of gniss is cut, 
which generally takes place? in the Ix^ginniug of October, 
the water-courses are ch'ared out, the hollows are thus 
filled up, and the meadows are irrigated during the 
months of OctobtT, November and Deceuiber, till the 
hard frosts commence, and the winter snows fall. 
Should there be snow, and the weather not veiy severe, 
the water is still kept flowing over the meadows in order 
to melt the snow • but as soon as there is any danger of 
the water freezing, irrigati<m is discontinued. 

The water is made to flow over the land for two or 
three days. It is then turned off and employed in irri- 
gation elsewhere ; and after the interval of a week or a 
fortnight, according to the ai)pearance of the grass, it is 
again made to flow over the same land for a himilar 
period. This system is continued till the irrigation is 
■topped by the frost and snow, afid the irrigation during 
the months of October, November, and I)ecenil»er is con- 
sidered as the most beneficiaf to the land. During the 
spring when the streams are swollen witfi the melting of 
the snows, irrigation is disc(mtinued. In March the sys- 
tem is recommenced, but the land is left dry for longer 
intervals. In April the first crop of grass is. cut. This 
crop of grass is made use of for the stall-feeding of the 
cattle; it is so rich that hay is always mixed with it. 
After cutting, the water is again turned on for two or 
three days, and this is ref»eated at intervalsof a fortnight 
or three weeks till the end of May or l>eginning of June, 
when the gra.^iS is cut for hay. After this croj) has k'en 
got in, the land is left dry for ten or twelve days, when 
the same system of irrigation is again pursued, except 
that a scMuewhat lonp:er period is alloweil to elapse be- 
tween each successive watering. The second hny-cr<»]> 
is generally cut in August; the land is then subjected 
to a similar kind of treatment, and the grass is cut 
for the fourth time about the end of September (»r 
beginning of OctolnT; ami this last crop is also pi'neral- 
ly made use of for the stall -feedinjr <»f the cattle who 
are never turned out into the water-meadows. Fron» 
this metln»d of treatment it a|»pears that four crops of 
gras«< are usually niiscMl. and in very favorable seasofis 
an additional crop may b(? obtained. The quantity of 
hay produced bv an acre of water-meadow varies from 
53*to r,3 cwt. 

Water-meadows are sfmietimos, (I do not imaginetlie 
practice to be at all general.) broken up after a period 
of four or five years, and potatoes, corn, clover, 8ic. 
are grown for a few seasons, when the land is again con- 
▼erted into water-meadow. 

With regard to land where irricration cannot be prac- 
ticed, very much the same systi-m of cultivation is pur- 
sued as in the lM»tter managed farms in England — solid 
manure iH'ing applied in autumn, and liquid manure in 
spring, and aHer each cro]> of grass. Liquid manure is 
mixed with water only in very hot weather. I saw a 
a field on M. UcrzogV farm which he had already cut 



four times tliis year. There was then, Septemb 
rich crop of grass which would be fit to cat in 
ginning of October. 

In the Canton of Beroe, the system of ink 
not so genemlly or so exclusively employed. 1 
M. Zellweger's kindness 1 had Introductions to ] 
ert d'Krhich of Chateau d'Uilddbank, and M. £ 
Fellenl>erg of llofwy 1. M . d'Erlach farms at Hii 
about 180 acres, 46 of which are arable and t 
grass land, lie pursues nearly the same system 
which I have already described as practiced in t 
ton of Aargau, except that after May he neTei 
the water on the meadows during the day, but i 
only by night. lie does not often get more tl 
crops of hay. the first being generally cut in tb 
ning of June, lie turns his cattle out in the i 
and does not feed them when in the stable wil 
cut from the water-meadows, but with grass c 
the fields which liave been manured. There is i 
on his estate which contains a large amount of < 
acid gas ; indeed the poor oHen drink it as a 
water, and the water from this spring possesses) 
able fertilizing ([ualities. M. d'Erlach also told 
water which is previously useless for irrigatio 
imssing through mills or villages, generally 1 
available. 

I also i)aid a visit to M. de Fellenberg's farm 
wyl. This is situated on a conical hill, the sides c 
.olope gradually away. When the late M. de Fel 
first came tliere, this hill was little better than a 
while the low ground was frequently under water 
feet from the top of the hill there exists a strs 
gravel, at which depth springs were discovered. 
Fellenlierg conceived the idea of draining thi 
farm, and a])plying the water which existed on i 
vel l«ed to the irrigation of the sides of the b: 
formed drains mostly from 10 to 12 feet in deptli 
ing them above with flat stones, and filling them 
loo.«e stones till within three feet of the surlkce 
he ]>lared a layer of mot>s to prevent the soil (Wi 
carried away by the drains. A constant supply ( 
is derived by means of the drains constnicted on 
side, and is carried along the hill-side to the ( 
]>arts of the farm. The water-course that con^ 
water to the more distant localities is covered < 
that the water may not be aficcted by the tcmj 
of the air,- thus when applied to the land it is i 
winter and cool in summer. It is the intent itm < 
Fellcnberg to C(mvcrt the whole hill-side into wst 
dows: (part is now arable land.) To efiect thii 
moves the subsoil so as to make the surface even 
care, however, to replace, the surlkoe soil: the 
so removed is exposed to the action of the aii 
then mixed with solid manure, and applied asd 

M. de Fellenlterg thinks he cannot irrigate to( 
I never saw fields look brighter or greener tl 
water-meadows on his farm ; and the grass was t 
M.de Fellcnberg exi>ressed himself, ''like a 
The greater the fall the quicker the grass grows < 
I should observe that the fall was in no part t 
cessive.) M. de Fellcnberg irrigates as late as 
in the year, and only stops when there is dange 
water freezing in a mass on the land : as long 
water trickles underneath a surface of ice he « 
watering, and considers that this surface of ice 
the roots of the graas. The water is made to fl 
a certain portion of land for twenty-four hour 
then shifted further on, and in about a week the; 
to the point where they commenced. This sli 
ocGisioned solely by the scanty supply of wa 
were there a aufflciency of water, M. de Fe' 
wouM let it flow constantly over the meadows 
immediately Ix'fore cutting the grass. Irrigatioi 
continued from the period when the severe fros 
until such time as the snows have melted. & 
irrigation is recommenced in the month of Man 
as I have before stated, the extent to which the 
tion is carried is only limited by the supply o( 
M. de Fellcnberg generally has four crops of gr 
first and last are employed for the stall feedin| 
cattle; the two intermediate cn^fin-hay. Soi 
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e hu eren bad six crops of grass, and he recollects one 
ear when the grass was cut for the cattle as late as 
ihrlstmas. The first crop is generally cut in May, and 
!ie last crop in the end of (>ctober. The quantity of 
ay produced (as I was informed) per English acre is 
x>in 65 to 70 quintaux (somewhere between 64 and 69 
art.) X. de l^ellenberg finds it necessary , merely on 
Dconnt of manure, to keep from fifty to sixty cows. 
[e farms about 280 acrcsj of wliich 90 are grass land, 
te also feeds the cattle during part of the summer with 
lover. The cattle are never turned into the water- 
leadows. Those meadows which cannot be brought 
nder irrigation are manured with solid manure in the 
atumn; and should there not be a sufficiency of solid 
lanare to spread over the whole, the remainder is wa- 
ved with liquid manure tohile the snow lies on the 
romnd. 

In the farm-yard are tanks in which every drop of liquid 
lanore is collected. This is pumped up into a channel 
ad conveyed by it to the water-courses, and thus with 
le smallest amount of labor some of the water- njcadows 
•e irrigated with water diluted with liquid manure. 
he grass from these jmrts is consequently richer and 
licker, but the number of crops produced from land 
loa irrigated is the same as that which is produced from 
Ad irrigated with water alone. 

There is a pump in the center of the manure pile by 
hich the drainings are pumped up every morning over 
Eld upon the manure pile, while {uirt of the fluid is 
irowu over rubbish, potato stalks, &c. The hay was 
x>wed away in large lofts above the cow-stables. 

The whole farm was a most interesting sight, particu- 
irly when it is borne in mind that the enterprise and 
eraeverancc of one man, has rendered what was former- 
r a marsh covered with coarse grass and rushes, one of 
!ie most productive and valuable farms in Switzerland. 
[or were the immediate results of the late M. de Fel- 
mberg's energy the most important. For the agricul- 
nral college and schools of Hofwyl have gained for their 
enevolent Sunder a higher name than that of a success- 
u1 agriculturist. These establishments are now carried 
in by his two sons, who also manage the farm entirely 
heroselves. 

I only wish I could have given a better or more wor- 
Ihy description of what M. Emile de Fellenberg was kind 
BQOQgh to point out to me. On parting, he observed 
that it was owing to the peculiarity of the position that 
they have been enabled to bring about such great re- 
nilts; and that their system could not be applied except 
in places as advantageously situated. Still he added 
that Uofwyl was a proof of what the energy and perse- 
veriDce of one man could effect. 

I shall be very glad if the few facts which I have col- 
lected, and I have attempted nothing more, are not 
altogether without interest to you ; and I must tliank you 
ibrtbe useful hints you gave me as to the iK>ints which 
'Wild be most deserving of notice. The inquiry opened 
ft BDost interesting and to me a new field of observation, 
iod added considerably to the pleasure of a vacation 
nunble, while through the kindness of Mr. Morier and 
M. Zellweger I had the good fortune of making the ac- 
quaintance of some highly informed Swiss agriculturists, 
>f whose attentions I cannot be too sensible. 
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CaUivation of the Chestnut. 



In answer to a request for information on this subject, 
Piiblishcd in our February number, we have received se- 
v^l communications, the most essential portions of 
*hich are comprised in the following summary. 

Mr. V. W. S.. of Syracuse, says — " The nuts may be 
Anted in the fall, in drills, an inch or two in depth ; or 
^jr may be preserved till spring, and then phinted in 
^ ame way. If planted in the fall, they are liable to 
^ thrown out upon the surface by the frost, when they 
^ dry np and bo lost, if not watched and covered 
Wa. The whole secret of success consists in preTent- 
^ the nnta flrom being dried. If dried a very little in 



the house, in the fall, their germinating power is destroy- 
ed. I have an hundred or more trees growing from the 
seed, which I started in this way. The fresh nuts were 
buried in the earth together, when first gathered, and aa 
soon as the ground could be prepared next spring, were 
taken thence and planted in the nursery row, a few in- 
ches apart. They had already sprouted. Some of them 
grew at once, and others did not appear till after the 
lapse of several weeks. They have grown finely for two 
years, and some of them are four feet high. I intend, 
the coming spring, to cut off the tap-root where they 
stand, by thrusting a sharp spade into the ground under 
them, striking the root say six inches from the surface. 
^Vlien they come to a suitable sixe, after this treatment, 
I presume they will bear removal without trouble, which 
the tree growing naturally in the woods will not." 

Mr. I. HiLDRETn, of Big-stream Point, N. Y., says— 
'' In the first place, the nuts should not be allowed to 
dry, but as soon as gathered should be mixed with leaf- 
mould sifted, and then put in a dry place, below the 
fk-ost in the ground, for if they are frozen, even in the 
the earth, they will be injured j and if several times fro- 
zen and thawed, they will be killed, as the frost destroys 
the texture of the nut, making it soft. After the chest- 
nuts have been kept in this manner through the winter, 
early in the spring, as soon as the ground opens, they 
should be planted out where they are to remain, as they 
do not transplant well. They should be protected from 
severe frosts by leaves or some such substance, until they 
appear above ground, when there will be no further 
trouble, except to cultivate and hoe them until they be- 
come strong, from which time they will take care of 
themselves. It would facilitate the growth of the young 
tree, if each nut was planted in a double handful of 
coarse leaf-mould, as such is the substance which nature 
has provided for them where they grow naturally — at 
any rate it will jirevent the earth from becoming hard 
about the young plant, and serve as manure.'' 

Mr Henrt IIalset, of Windsor, Ct., sends the fol- 
lowing: " In the fall of 1849, in October and November, 
I planted about two acres with chestnuts. The land was 
a poor sandy soil — previous crop, rye. At the time of 
planting, the ground was literally full of the burrows of 
the ground-mole. Not more than one-third of my seed 
came up, in consequence, I believe, of the destruction 
of it by this troublesome little animal; for, on examina- 
tion of the missing plants, I almost invariably found a 
mole-path to where the seed was planted. I planted the 
seed from half an inch to an inch in depth, merely turn- 
ing up the ground with the corner of the hoe, and plac- 
ing the seed, and then laying the earth back again. I 
once planted some horse-chestnuts that had been dried; 
not one of them sprouted. I afterwards planted some as 
soon as they fell from the tree, and in this case there waa 
scarcely a failure. I have reason to think the common 
chestnut should be treated in the same manner. If your 
correspondent will take the precaution to have his seed, 
as soon as gathered, put and kept in moist sand or earth 
until planted, I think he will find no difficulty in getting 
his seed to sprout. I have treated mine in this way.'' 

Mr. Jas. W. Ghat, of New-Fairfleld, Ct., says—** I 
have succeeded well by burying the nuta in the fall in a 
dry place, with a alight covering of earth, as nursery- 
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mcD bury peach stones. In the spring, as soon as the 
ground is in a fine friable condition, take them and plant 
them in rows, 10 to 12 inches ajtart and 8^ feet between 
the rows, in light sail. They will grow from eight to 
to twelve inches the first season. The nuts should be 
pat in the ground as soon as possible after giitliering. 
Perhaps your correspondent has failed to have them 
vegetate by letting them get too dry Wfore planting. 
They grow with me as readily as peach stones." 

A correspondent with the signature J. T. H., Newton- 
Center, Mass., thus describes his mode-. *' My practice 
has been to gather the nuts when they had fallen from 
the tree, and were fully ripe — always selecting the larg- 
est and best; and then, without drying, mix them with 
sand and loam, in about equal parts. There should be 
enough of this to prevent the nuts from heating. Then 
they may be put into a C(;llar, or any other suitable 
place, where they should be kept suitably moist, as well 
as free from the depredations of squirrels, mice, &c. In 
the spring, when the ground is sulticiently dry, they may 
be planted; the land having been well pulverized, and 
manured with compost. They should be but slightly 
covered, unless there is a prospect of dry weather, in 
which case they may be covered deeper. They some- 
times rot in the ground by being covered too deep. Care 
should also be taken after they are planted, that they 
may not be carried off by squirrels, or any other animals. 
They will make from one to two feet growth the first 
year, and sometimes more. They may remain in the 
seed-bed two or three years. When moved, the tap- 
root may be cut off. Should they grow crooked, they 
may, after they have got stout enough, be cut down even 
with the ground, when they will throw a nice, straight 
shoot, which will grow very rapidly, so that little time 
is lost in so doing while you get a straight tree." 

J. R. L., Wilmington. Del., writes — "Take chest- 
nuts as soon as they fall from the tree; plant in rows in 
white sand, one inch under the surface, — the sand pack- 
ed hard : put the box in a green-house or hot-bed ; water 
▼ery sparingly until the shoots appear, which will be in 
a month after planting; then increase watering; when 
the plants are a foot high, prepare a compost, of sand, 
fresh soil and leaf mould, equal parts; transplant each 
root into a six inch pot, filled with the compost ; keep 
the plants in the house or hot-bed until thoroughly 
« rooted, that is until the roots 1111 the pots, turn out the 
ball entire, and plant where you wish the tree to re- 
main. The first winter tie up in straw. By this method 
we have l»een entirely successful — never having lost one 
plant — the trees bearing the fifth year from the seed — 
and not over 6 to 6 feet high. The Pecan can be raised 
in the same way in this latitude." 

G. B. D., Burlington, N. J., writes. — " If your cor- 
respondent from Otsego will pack his chestnuts in moss 
or damp sand, soon after thoy fall from the tree, and 
place them in a cool cellar until the en.suing spring, and 
then plant them out, I think he will have little difficulty 
in growing them." 

Mr. Norton Case, Granville, Ohio, says — " In the 
fall of '42. 1 giithered some chestnuts, so superior in 
beauty to any I had ever seen, that I thought to raise 
some trees, in hopes to get some like the parent. I took 
leaves and muck from the woods, mixed chestnut leaves 



and muck in a leaky box, (suflBciently tight to ka^oil 
the mice, but not the rain,) and put tb«m ODthesBiA 
side of the fence. In the spring I prepared my groud 
as I would for beets, (deep and mellow;} wbea tli 
chestimts began to sprout, I planted tliem in rowiia 
inch deep, spreading over another inch of lesres ud 
muck. All the good and sound nuts grew, but tky 
grew very slow the first three or four years. The ha 
two years they have grown faster, being now from tkm 
to four inches through at the but, and from ten totwehf 
feet high. They were transplanted at two yesn old, 
without loss. Some have been sent to a disUnoe of 100 
miles, but with what success I have not learned. Ijn- 
sume the bad success your correspondent has hsd, b 
from the nuts getting dried. Mine were put in the nod 
the day they were gathered. I have grown the wshnt 
in the same way — both the hickory and black wthnl' 
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Cutting and Caring Grain* 

Experiments have pretty well settled the Ikct thi 
wheat should be cut while the grain is in the state edki 
doughy. This conclusion was, indeed, reached sennl 
years since in regard to wheat but it has by the experi- 
ments of YoELCKER, been clearly shown to beapplioHB 
to oats; (See Cultivator for 1850, p. 260,) and it iiain 
known to be equally applicable to Indian con. M 
til St, it was feanid by some that there would be a gmt 
shrinkage of the grain cut in this stage, wliich wooM 
amount to absolute loss. It is proved, however, thitthe 
sap of the st(*ms or straw, is suflScient to perfect the 
grain, and that the grain, under such circumsttooa 
even jmssesses some valuable properties which itbimot 
when it remains uncut till dead ripe. 

Mr. CoLMAN states that he found by many inqniriniB 

England, that *' the best rule for harvesting is not vbeo 

the stalk l)elow the head has changed color, and the dr- 

culations have consequently ceased, but wiien the gnii, 

though it has ceased to yield any milk upon presnre, ii 

yet soft.'' The advantages of cutting at this iti|eiR 

briefly given as follows: ** Wheat cut early affordi mofe 

grain, yields less bran, makes better flour, wastes ha i* 

gleaning, gives better straw, and enables the ikrmer to 

do the work more leisurely." 

C. W. Johnson, in the Farmer'i Enofclapidia, ob- 
serves — '' (irain, if not reaped until the straw is wDoUy 
yellow, will be more than ripe, as the ear, generally. ex- 
cept in the late seasons, ripens before the entire of the 
straw, and it is oliservalile that the first reaped laMf 
affords the heaviest and fairest sample. The indicstion' 
of ripeness in wheat are few and simple. When the itia^ 
exhibits a bright golden color from the bottom of tbJJ 
stem nearly to the ear, or when the ear begins tobeD** 
gently, the grain may be cut. But as the whole crop 
will not be equally ripe at the same time, if, on wMv^ 
through the field and selecting the greenest heads, t^ 
kernels am be separated from the cliaff when robbe^ 
through the hands, it is a sure sign that the grata is tbc0 
out of its milky state, and may be reaped with ssfrt/r 
for although the straw may be green to some distance 
downwanls from the ear, yet if it be quite yellow fro*" 
the bottom upwards, the grain then wants no fnrtb^'' 
nourishment from the earth, and if properly barveHe^r 
it will not shrink. These tokens will be roandtosQ^ 
ciently indicate the ri]>eness of wheat, barley and ostti 
but that of rye arises fVom the straw loaii^ aome tt ^ 
golden hue, and becoming paler." 

Some of the most valuable experlnwnta wUdh fti** 

been reported on this subject, are tboMof Xr.) 
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10 12Ui And 18th Yolumes of the Qumrttrly Journal 

^gfiemltwrg. The trials were made under hii own 

^tion, and with great care. He cut samples of wheat 

re difibrent times, as follows: 

No. 1, was cut a month before Ailly ripe. 
2, ** three weeks 
8, " two weeks 

4, " two days 

5, ** when fully ripe. 

' these lots, 100 pounds of grain of each yielded as 



tt 
tt 



Floor. Seconds. Bran. 

75 pounds, .... 7 pounds, .... 17 pounds. 
.. 76 " .... 7 " .... 16 »* 
..80 " ••••6 " .... 13 " 

77 " 7 " li " 

.. ff ....fl .... I.'X 

.. 72 " ....11 " .... 16 " 

us it appears that No. 3, which was cut two weeks 
« it was fully ripe, was superior to the other lots; 
g more per bushel than No. 5, (cut when fully ripe,) 
I pounds of flour, and again of about flfteen per cent 
le flour of equal measure of grain ; 100 pounds of 
i of No. 3, makes 80 iiounds of flour, while 100 
ds of No. 6, yields 73 — showing an average of eight 
ent in favor of No. 8. In grinding, it was found 
No. 6 ground the worst — worse than No. 1. There 

in No. 6 a greater quantity of flinty particles which 
d not pass the bolt, than in any of the other lots, 
bran from No. 5 was also much thicker and heavier 
that of No. 8. 

*. Hannam concludes, therefore, that in cutting 
it two weeks befose it is fully ripe, there is a gain 
!leen per cent of flour upon equal measures, a gain 
•urteen per cent in the weight of straw, and a gain 
I. 6d. sterling in the value of every quarter (560 

of wheat. Many trials have been made in this 
itry in cutting wheat at various stages, and the re- 
I agree, generally, with those above given. 
It when grain is cut before it is ripe, it is necessary 
it should undergo a process of curing, before it can 
ifely stored in the bam or stack. Hence it b usual 
Itce the sheaves in shock for several days, according 
le state of weather, or the degree of moisture in the 
ir. But it sometimes happens that loss is occasioned, 
e or less, by the sprouting of the grain while it 
ds in shock — especially in warm, showery, or damp 
tber. This was the case last year, in the western 
• of this state, and it is not unusual in other states, 
guard, as well as f*ossible, against loss from this 
le, the shocks should be put up in the best manner, 
y have been made of various forms j but those af- 
ing the most effectual protection arc described in the 
forta/ Cultivator jSlmanac, liclongingto our current 
irae, page 10. 

^w. made of cotton cloth, have been used for pro- 
log hay, while in the process of curing. "We have 
rtl times described the mode of making and using 
a. (See Cultivator for 1848, p. 280— for 1849, p. 
-for 1850, p. 315, 380.) They cost but little, and 
^ proved very useful in protecting hay from rain — 
'V farmers who have u«?d them, have derived an ad- 
^e in one season, more than 8ufficient to pay their 
jsnd the caps will last, with proper care, many 
n. We see no reason why they might not be used 
toftt in curing grain in shock. 



StepkeBs FAnner^ Gaiie. 

AXALmCAL LaBORATOKT, TaLS C0LIiX«B,1 

NtMf^Havtn, Cann^ Mkif 98, 1861. | 

Mkssrs. Editobs— I place the title of the above work 
at the head of this letter, and propose to make some 
comments upon it, with the intention of leading our far- 
mers to an appreciation of its value. As my name is 
connected with the book, it may be thoiuht that my writ- 
ing in its praise is somewhat indelicate, but I can free 
myself from this charge by saying here,— that 1 never 
expect to derive the least pecuniary benefit from its cir- 
culation, having no interest whatever in its sale, except 
that which arises from a strong desire for the spread of 
agricultural knowledge. The book is owned and pub- 
lished by Leonard Scott & Co., of New- York, in con- 
nection with the Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh. My 
part has been the appending of some notes and com- 
mentaries, limited in their extent by the already volu- 
minous character of the work. 

Under these circumstances, I have felt that there is no 
impropriety in my calling some attention to this work, 
in addition to those commendatory notices which have 
already appeared in your columns. It is now rapidly 
approaching completion, and before this letter is printed, 
is expected to be entirely finished. The American pub- 
lic will then be in possession of one of the most com- 
pletely and beautiAiIIy illustrated books issued fVom any 
press, overfiowing with matter and detail, and accurate 
in every department of practice, for the small sum of $5, 
an almost unexampled instance of cheapness. 

In recommending the perusal of this, or any other 
standard foreign work on agriculture, we are always met 
in the outset by the objection, that this author has writ- 
ten of practices and theories which are applicable to 
another country, and not to ours. It is said — ^that these 
foreign writers will only lead us astray, will only recom- 
mend systems that are totally inapplicable here. Now 
this is partly founded upon reason. If we were to take 
Mr. Stephens, or any other foreigner for our guide, and 
follow his directions implicitly upon one of our farms, 
the result would probably be quite disastrous; this, how- 
ever, would not prove that the system was not a good 
one for another country, and that parts of it, or modifi- 
cations of it, might not with advantage be adopted here. 

I maintain that the great principles which ought to 
guide the farmer, are the same the world over. He who 
cultivates the soil of a high northern climate, and he whose 
fields are bright with the ceaseless verdure of the tropics, 
must be guided, if both are good farmers, by the same 
great laws. Climate exercises a controling infiucnce up- 
on the character of the crop, and upon the kind of cul- 
tivation which it is most profitable to adopt ; so also does 
nearness to, or remoteness from, the great markets. The 
appearance of farms then, the implements used, the crops 
ripened, all differ most materially, and yet I reiterate 
the assertion that at the bottom the same rule governs in 
every case. 

All cultivated plants, whatever their nature, draw a 
portion of their food from the soil; if they are carried 
away year aiter year, the supply of certain substances in 
the soil becomes greatly reduced, so that finally the crop 
will not grow, excepting in phices where fertility is con* 
stantly renewed from foreign tonroes. Here then, if a 
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great rule, applicable to all soils and climates — the far* 
mer may be sure that his land is becoming (loorcr and 
poorer, unless tbe loss occasioned by the carrying away 
of crops is in some way made good. This is one case ; 
I might mention many more. The true principles of 
mechanical improvement in the soil, and of cultivation 
generally, are the same in every country ; so are the 
principles involved in the breeding and feeding of animals, 
the composition of manures, Ice. Ice. 

Thus it is, that we may derive benefit* from a careful 
•tudy of the habits, methods and general systems of 
British fkrmers. Some of them are, without doubt, the 
best in the world ; they have made their profession a 
study, have become thorough converts to the idea of 
constant progress, and have brought large capital to the 
carrying out of improvements. But it would be worse 
than useless, even ruinous, for the American farmers to 
follow blindly the course here laid out for them. In the 
present condition of our country, such extremely high 
cultivation could not be profitable, because it would 
come into too direct competition with the cheap and al- 
most boundless lands of the far west. 

Nevertheless, our farmer may follow his British Guide 
through the whole field of his labor, getting a hint here 
and an idea there, and new facts everywhere; constantly 
wiping away old prejudices, and discovering tliat we have 
not by any means confined all knowledge to this side of 
the Atlantic, or if very candid minded f that we are real- 
ly, as a whole agricultural people, years behind our Bri- 
tish ancestors. 

Such especially will be the results, after reading this 
work by Mr. Stephens, for it is uniciue in the long list 
of agricultural publications. It is really a literary cu- 
riosity, in the completeness and fullness of its details and 
illustrations. Mr. Stephens seems to have brought to 
his work a mind so full of his subject, as for the time to 
banish every thought of foreign topics. His zeal in ex- 
planation and illustration never flags, and his mind em- 
braces every minute detail of the simplest operation, 
with seemingly the same degree of interest that attaches 
itself to the most important and attractive departments. 
This feature of the work has been criticised, by those 
who already possess a considerable share of knowledge 
upon the subjects which he teaches, but it is in reality 
precisely that which renders it most valuable to the be- 
ginner ; he finds the miuutia of everything fully gone into, 
and if he wishes to know the manner of performing 
any work proi)erly, collects all that he can need in the 
way of explanation. These little hints relative to the 
details of work, are just what are omitted in most books, 
and in a majority of cases new modes of working or new 
implements fail at first, just because such seemingly un* 
important directions have not been given. 

Few writers on kindred subjects, have studied so 
(kithfully as Mr. Stephens must have done. Whether 
it is stuffing birds or sausages, or cooking a steak, 
or plowing and harvesting, it is all alike to hini; he 
takes each branch or subdivision, and devotes himself to 
it without thought of trouble, time, or labor; his only 
aim is to give a full, complete, and faithful account. A 
practical farmer himself for many years of his life, he 
has a thorough knowledge of the young farmer's wants, 
and has applied himself to his task with no less perse- 



verance and thoroughnesa than eathuitHD. How {ml 
this task has been, the volumes now in qnesUoo Mm to 
illnstrate, but not until the reader hai gone ever it all 
carefully, can he fully appreciate the labor wUdi ki 
thus been so well performed. 

Most works that enter so ftiUy as this does into detaB, 
are extremely dull and tedious, ao much so astorcpd 
all but the real student, or those who seek somedbUiMt 
item of imformation. There is however no sndi ddbd 
to be found here; on the contrary the book ii in wuj 
imrts interesting even to a general reader. This I et 
plain by returning to the peculiar quality of mind to 
which I have before alluded, that leads the writer to 
throw himself into the present subject, whatever tki 
may be. When we find this peculiarity coupled with A 
wide scope of general knowledge, and the thorongh 
command of any particular department of scleDoe, A 
mind of no ordinary interest is the result. It is tba 
with Prof. Agassiz, now of Harvard College; hefflnmii 
nates liis subject and renders it attractive, no mtttcr 
how trivial in itself, by the fire and enthndasm of lib 
own genius: large audiences who would in all o(l» 
cases turn away in disgust from such themes, listen h 
rapt attention for hours, while he enlarges upon a ti^ 
pole's tail or a bullhead's care of her young. 

Thus it is in a considerable degree with the writiqgi 
of 3Ir. Stephens; we are often carried with Intoctf 
through what would otherwise be very dry ilelds,li]r tte 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the author; tliisactsisA 
spell upon us, and we clear out the cow stables in oom- 
pany with the greatest satisfaction, cut tumeps Into par* 
ticular sized pieces, inspect the edges of cutting tooli, 
oil the grindstone, and clean the harness, with perfieet 
readiness ; the writer is evidently for the time engaged 
in these operations heart and hand, and before we know 
it we are fully absorbed also. It is a great triompb to 
make so large, voluminous, and eminently praeticBl i 
work, as the Farmer's Guide, so entirely readable fros 
beginning to end. I think I hazard little in ssyfaigtliil 
not another man in Great Britain could have done ttii 
well. 

These opinions relative to the value of this work, aai. 
as to the attractiveness of its style, arc not aii^nlaroa 
my part, for the English press has been almost unani- 
mous in its tone of approbation, and the salefor soeoafij 
a scries has been uncommonly large. I recommend H 
therefore without hesitation, to the careftil attention of 
all American farmers who desire to see how Inwd 
and noble a field, the practice of their proftsaion w^f 
Ik) made to cover. 

At the very commencement they will find an sbabt^ 
view of the applications of science, that will richly r^ 
pay the whole price of the two volumes; and ao oa to 
the end, will constantly discover points and snggartioDi 
of great value. It is true that there are many ftator^ 
in improved British farming which will probably nettf 
be adopted here, but in the leading rules of oondoct ** 
shall gradually approximate more and more, aa osr 
I>opulation increases, and capital becomes more conetf* 
trated. 

I have endeavored in my notes to briefly osD psiti'*' 
lar attention to such details and practices, as aeeaedto 
me particularly adapted to onr oonntiy, and to v*^ 
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■pariMm ill our own ikvor or otherwise, as most 
ly suggested themselTes after a rather extensive 
Ktanee wUh the practical agricnltore of both 
es. Ko intelligent former can rise from the pe- 
r these books, or of any considerable portion of 
idthont feeling that he has gained a vast amount 
al Information, and also perceiving that we as an 
tural people have an immense work to do. 
ik that American farmers owe something to the 
Scott, for the style of this i)ublicat{on and for 
it which has led them to assume its risk. I hope 
ey may in the end be amply remunerated by its 
Tours truly, John P. Nortoh. 

Pulverization of the Soil. 



Ekct that plants can only receive their food in a 
state, cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
r the farmer. He should also be acquainted with 
ncies which bring the crude elements into this 
' solution. Uon. L. G. Ball, in an address be- 
i Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, gave 
M)d illustrations of this subject, in speaking of 
aechanical preparation of the soil.'' He explains 
x>rtance of this in reference to the preparation 
i)le food for plants, and observes — '^ All these 
ODS and results which I have endeavored to ex- 
ake place no where else than upon the.surface 
earth; in the presence of lights heat, atr, moU" 
d electric fluid* ; subject to the separate influence 
<, and exposed to the combined action of all. 
: moderate distance below the surface, at which 
nfluences cease to operate, all tendency to de- 
dtion and decay, and all attempts at changes and 
ons of form and substance, are arrested. The 
lements are doubtless every where dififnscd, but 
e locked up by the conditions of their original 
ation, and will so remain until brought to the 
, and their prison doors opened by some agent 
' free. Bury this piece of rock below the in- 
of heat and moisture, and unless thrown up by 
onvulsion of nature, it will remain there un- 
1 for ever. Place it upon a cultivated field, let 
;rncd by the plow, and exposed to the decompo- 
ents existing in the air and in the soil, until it is 
zed, and in a few y^rs it will appear upon your 
1 some article of food, or upon your person in the 
its you wear, or be sent to market in the form 
and pork, and exchanged for tea and sugar, or 
d laces." 

fattening Cattle in Dutchess County* 

Cultivator — The business of fattening cattle by 
mers of this county, for the New- York market, 
n followed for upwards of twenty-flve years, and 
last three or four years has received a great im- 
rom some of our most wealthy and influential 
Ider? — they adopting it, instead of keeping fine 
sheep, as formerly ; their object being to make 
loney. But the all important question — '' Is it a 
making business to fatten cattle at all?" seems 
lave been fully weighed. That the time has been 
his business was one of great profit to those en- 



gaged hi it, is not douMed. Before the coonUeti aoree 
of the inezhanstible west were opened to the ran-lighi| 
before the cultivated granes were strewn broad-cast 
over the boundless prairies, and before the iron hone ran 
his race of speed from state to state, and from lake to 
ocean, bearing in his rapid flight loads of the '' Yankee 
Nation," who, planted on that teeming soil, send back 
to us not <' Yankee Notions,'' but the substantial thingt 
of life, the same that Dutchess used to produce and grow 
rich upon before all this occurred. Now she stmgglet 
— ^not to make those artksles, for that were in vain, but 
to keep alive until those '' better times" for whidi we 
have so long and anxiously looked. 

To turn this struggle into one of sncoeas, is an object 
greatly to be desired. In order to accomplish this, it 
becomes necessary to carefully examine the position oo- 
cupled, and in case it should prove to be one left behind 
by the '' spirit of the age," then should our hard- work* 
ing farmers leave it also, and adopt some bnsiness more 
consonant with the times in which we live. Then we re* 
peat the question — '' Is it a money-making busfaiesa to 
fatten cattle at all in this county?" 

The usual course pursued is to purchase steers in 
the fall, wintering them on hay, and allowing them the 
choicest of our pastures during the following grass sea- 
son. Another method, of feedhig corn-meal, will be 
considered in another article. A medium sized steer of 
good quality, maybe bought fh>m the droves of lean cat- 
tle for $30, and after 12 months good keeping may weigh 
760 pounds New- York weight, or the four quarters. He 
will require two tons of hay to keep him 188 days, and 
will also require 182 days pasturage, worth here 6 oentf 
per day, or 35 cents per week. Thus it foots: 

1849, Oct. 1st., one steer, $80 00 

Nov. to May, two tons hay at $5.50, 11 00 

May to Nov., 182 days pasture, at 5 cents, 9 10 
Commission for marketing, 2 50 

$52 60 

1850, Oct. 1st., by 750 pounds beef at 7 cents,. . 52 50 

Loss, $00 10 

It will be perceived that the interest on the capital in- 
vested is not included, as that and the attendance should 
be balanced by the manure. Hay Is worth $15 per ton 
in New- York, and it can scarcely be said that the home 
estimate above is too great. Some may argue that they 
feed straw, and save thereby; but that is worth 6 cente 
per bundle in New- York, an9a steer will eat two or 
three bundles in a day. Corn-stalks, than which there 
is no better food for cattle, are worth two cents per bun- 
dle here, and a steer will eat four bundles a day if kept 
as he should be. Few fkrmers fatten a steer to the acre 
of their pasture land — where too, each acre would pro^ 
ducc two tons of well cured hay, if mown instead of be- 
ing pastured- Then, surely, the estimate of pasture 
cannot be too high. But low as our estimates are, we 
find a balance against us, and he who makes more money 
at fattening cattle, than at other branches of business, 
must be a Ivcky man, indeed. With a railroad on our 

eastern border, and another on the west, that give access 
to the best market in the Union in the short space of 
three hours, and three hundred and sixty-five times in a 
year, we cannot but express the opinion that this slow 
and uncertain business must give way to that of a more 
profitable nature. Amkxia. 
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Drying Frnit. 

A correspondent inquires for a description of the best 
mode of drying fruit. While so much attention is given 
to the caltivation of fruit, there still exists a great defl* 
dency in good, cheap, and expeditious methods of dry- 
ing — which by converting perisliable property into a con- 
dition for long keeping and easy transportation, may 
greatly increase both in extent and proiit, the culture of 
the highest flavored sorts. 

Dried apples and dried poaches already constitute a 
considerable article of commerce. But their quality is 
immeasurably inferior to that which might be attained. 
The same difference in flavor exists between an unpala- 
table seedling and tlie most highly improved grafted va- 
riety, whether they be fresh or dried. Yet the poorest 
apples are usually selected, simply because the dried 
firuit is bought by the pound, and not for its excellence. 
Late or inferior peaches are chosen, because their own- 
era have no other use for them,* when, besides the inferi- 
or flavor of the late seedlings so largely used, the cool 
damp weather to which tliey are exposed while drying, 
does the work in a very imperfect manner, and a half- 
decayed flavor is often mingled with that of the fruit it- 
self. If dried at all in the oi>en air, it is of much con- 
sequence that early sorts, both of apple and peach be se- 
lected, that the benefit of a hot sun may be secured. 
Why is it not as easy to plant and raise early prolific 
sorts, that will ripen at a time when two days of hot sun 
will dry them, as later sorts, which will scarcely get dry 
at all in the open air? 

A good and faultless mode of using artificial heat ap- 
pears not to have been yet practiced. The great and ex- 
isting deficiency is the want of a free circulation of the 
heated air. Hence the reason that the use of fiat boards 
and slielves is usually attended with greater or less de- 
cay. Light wooden lattice-work is better, but still but 
imperfectly admits a free circulation, without making 
the slits too wide to prevent the dried fruit from falling 
through. Cheap netting of light twine is a still further 
improvement ; an easy mode of making it is thus de- 
scribed by a corresjwndent of the Michigan Farmer: — 
" Take common carpet^ yarn, warp it for two or three 
yards' length, just as you choose ; use a five or six quar- 
ters reed ; in drawing through the reed, use every third 
or fourth space between the teeth of it; to insure 
strength, double your thread occas<ionally, and in weav- 
ing, beat two or three threads closely together, and then 
more open, alternately; when taken from the loom, fas- 
ten it to a light frame, and it is ready for use." Frames 
covered with millinet would probably be found well 
adapted for drying the smaller fruits. 

Kooms or buildings made for drying by artificial heat, 
must admit a very free ventilation. We have found that 
when fruit on latice shelves is placed near a fire or under 
a stove, where there is no current of air, and where heat 
is imparted solely by radiation, it becomes heated with- 
out drying, for there is no current to sweep off the mois- 
ture about it. But when suspended immediately over 



the stove, where the heated air ia eonitantly aseen^ 
the process goes on rapidly and perfectly. When tte 
dried, it is nearly white in color, and ratains its flinr 
unimpaired, and is incomparably better than a great tei 
that wo often see, which is brown with age, and ^oikd 
with incipient decay, before the moisture is all ezpeUed 
by the tardy process to which it is subjected. 

The following would probably be a well anaqged dr^ 
ing-room for this purpose. Let the shelTes, made of ne^ 
ting stretched on frames, occupy the interior or oeilnl 
portion, of the room, one above another, at f^iit» 
vals, and leaving sufficient space for the person in stt» 
dance to pass freely round on every side, next to the viL 
This would be not only more convenient,butadniitabeitir 
circulation of air, than if the shelves were placed sgdnrt 
the wall. The room might be heated with a small stOTe,tk 
pipe of which should at first pass horiaontally ai mr 
the floor as possible, and aAerwards ascend to cauent 
ficient draught. This arrangement would beat the roM 
far better than to place the pipe overhead, as is too ofta 
practiced ; for in the one case, the beat will rise throogl 
the whole height of the room, and benefit all parts alike; 
while in the other, it only warms the upper part, isd 
neither benefits the lower portions of the room nor cm* 
ses a circulation of air. The room must be well laA 
lated at each end near the top. to let off the vapor eofr 
stantly arising ; for even fVesh cool air is better thsn i 
hot air charged with moisture. The ventilaton may te 
covered with wire-ganze when it may become deiinUe 
to exclude flies, wasps, ice. 
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Peaches for Drying. 

[A female friend, who is a thorough practicsl hortt 
culturist, has kindly Airnlshed the following useftals^- 
tice, which, like every thing else fVom her pen, ii the 
result of more than ordinary judgment and eiperiesoe.] 

Having been in the practice of drying large qnsotitiei 
of fruit for family use, I have been led to obserre which 
kinds yield the greatest proportion, fh)m a given amonfc 
of fresh fruit. I flnd that Kenrick's Heath is by fhr tba 
most productive variety for this purpose. It is sins* 
green fleshed peach, ripening the last of 9th mo. (Sept<} 
with us, combining every desirable quality. In the 
autumn of 1850 three bushels offish peaches, produced 
half a bushel of dried ones. Fivo bushels of applfi, I 
think, is what we allow to make one of dried ftttt- 
Then, the labor is not more than half as great, to pre- 
fiare the peach, as it is the apple — ^no cortag imeoe^- 
sary, — only pare it, split it in two, and lay them o^ 
boards, in the oven after taking out the bread; leavetb^ 
door open to permit the moisture to evaporate, and i^ 
two days they will be ready to put away. ThisbaibeeH 
my experience for the two seasons past. So highly do ^ 
esteem this variety, that I have budded several hnndrcd^i 
with the intention of planting an entire orchard of fbH0' 
They are even more profitable than the apple, and CO0>' 
much sooner into bearing. £. S. HilUidi, Wt^^ 
county f N. Y. 

To repel the Black AmU 

R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, H. T., Informs vt^t^ 

after trying the application of a large mimber of o^ 

sive substances, for repelling the black ant froa bli^ 
ders, he has found tann$r't o« to be cottkptMfdkd^' 
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Aatwento Inqviries* 

iTLAtfTiJio Stbawbekriss. — ** When is the best 
iranaplaat strawberriefl, after it hu been omitted 
5I" C. W, C. 

on after the bearing season as practicable. The 
hey are set out, the better will be the growth 

I make before winter; and the more perfect will 
rop next year. 

persons lose all the plants they remove at mid- 
, even after laborious watering, by not doing the 
(ht. As soon as tlie plants are taken up, the 
bould be all removed but the small central ones 
half expanded ; the roots should be immersed in 
td the plants then set out ; the earth should be 
ibont them by pouring on water, and then fine 
-awn around them to form a mellow surface. A 
of fine manure, two inches thick, should then be 
ibout them, which will keep the ground moist, 
^ent baking if any subsequent watering is needed, 
ill scarcely ever be the case. On suitable soil, 
plant in twenty will be lost. 
issioN OF Pears. — '^ For how many months of 
* can a supply of good pears be had, and what 
e a good selection for this purpose?" W. 
i northern States, pears may be had for nine 
of the year without difficultyi if sufficient atten- 
;iven to selection and culture. The earliest pear 
Mre Joannet, small, productive, and third rate. 
. later is the Madeleine, a good variety, ripening 
e wheat crop. The Summer Doyenne ripens 
le same tune, and is nearly as good, — ^both being 
:ly desirable sorts. A week or two later are the 
\ Jargonelle and Skinless, pears of good but not 
iighest quality, but better than many of the '^ far 
:, and dear bought" varieties of which so much 
Q said . The Jargonelle is worthless without house- 
;, and the Madeleine is greatly improved by it. 
> these follow the Bloodgood and Dearborn, then 
iiezer and Tyson, which are the two best sum- 
irs for quality. The only objection to the Ros- 
) its small size ; it holds the same place among 
r pears tbat the Seckel does among those of au- 
and the only objection to the Tyson is its tardy 
. The Bartlett, which commences ripening at 
le of summer, is far famed for its size, produc- 
j, and fine quality, and the free growth and early 
of the tree. Among the best sorts for early 
I, are the Washington, Bilhoa, St. Ghislain, 
!s, Belle Lucrative, and Heathcot, all of medium 
fine quality. After them follow Flemish Beauty, 
Bonne of Jersey, Onondaga, Autumn Paradise, 
Bosc, Stevens' Genesee, &nd I7r6anw/i, which are 
'e medium in size, and Seckel, the highest flavor- 

II pearS; which is small. A little later are Dix, 
d'Jnjou, and White and Gray Doyenne. The 

Icr arc unsurpassed for their good qualities, in 
lities adapted to their growth. The Diel and 
eld rii>en late in autumn, extending into winter, 
the best early winter sorts are Glout Morceau, 
Nelis, Aremherg, and Beurre Gris d'hiver Nou- 
T Oray Winter Beurre. The Lawrence^ a new 
BO promises very highly. Paut Colmar (which 



should be well thinned, and have good cnltnre) and 

Princes St. Germain, are good pears for mld-wlnter- 

and Easter Beurre the best long keeper that has been 

tried to any considerable extent in this country. To 

ripen into a high flavor, the latter must have a very rich 

soil, and be well mulched in dry seasons. Specimens 

of this sort have sometimes kept nearly into summer, 

but such specimens are not commonly the best ripened, 

and are imperfect in flavor. An indispensible requisite 

to the successful keeping of winter pears, is the right 

kind of a cellar ; which should be cool without fireezing, 

moist enough to prevent shrivelling on one hand, and 

rotting on the other. From this, as is well known, they 

are to be removed into a warm room to become soft) rich, 

and flue for eating. 

»♦« 

Labor and its Pay. 

The New-England Farmer gives a good example of 
the successful management of an orchard. When the 
trees were an inch in diameter, manure was applied, and 
they were kept dug around, the circle thus cultivated 
being yearly increased in size as the roots extended in 
length. This circle has now become twelve feet in 
diameter. Chip manure, bones, ashes, and other fer- 
tilizing substances, are often applied. The result of this 
labor is, that the owner obtains yearly large crops of 
beautiful and excellent fruit, and obtains more money 
from his orchard than many farmers do IVom all sour- 
ces, although this does not constitute his main business. 
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Garden Economy at Midsammer. 

From almost every kitchen, there is a large amount 
of slops, soap-suds, and other waste liquids thrown 
away, disfiguring by a foetid puddle some half concealed 
spot of the kitchen yard. It is always as pleasing as it 
is rare, to see the back yard kept in as clean, neat and 
finished condition as those portions of the premises kept 
specially for exhibition to the eye. Happily there are 
a few, who by a well managed economy in this particu- 
lar, not only avoid all offensive odors about their dwel- 
lings, but contribute towards the vigorous and healthy 
growth of their garden vegetables and fruit trees, by 
the timely irrigation thus given them. We should like 
to exhibit to some who have been neglectful, the kitchen 
court of an acquaintance, which will challenge for neat- 
ness and cleanliness, any of the front yards of his neigh- 
bors. 

Irrigation simply in itself is highly beneficial to most 
garden plants; the benefit is increased by the fertilizing 
matter often contained in waste water. On light or 
gravelly soils for example, a free supply of water doubles 
the growth of the raspberry, and greatly improves the 
size and fiavor of the fruit ; and strawberries, as the 
fruit approaches maturity, are almost incredibly benefit- 
ted. A cultivator in one of our villages, applied water 
freely to his vegetables during the past summer. " In 
ten days," he says, " early potatoes grew two- thirds in 
size." He had never obtained good potatoes before; 
other crops were greatly benefitted. 

In applying wash to fruit trees, it will be of little use 
to pour it on a narrow spot Just at the foot of the tmnk, 
where but few of the young roots can receive it, but it 
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muft be daihed on brotdeiut, oa fur U the circle oT root* 

An acqavntance bos procured a wheelbarrow, furniih. 
ed with a broad tire, that it ma; pass without iinking, 
over mellow ground, aad a barrel with a binge-lid, into 
wbicb all tlop* are thrown, and wheeled on tlic garden 
ai ofteD at neceMar;. If the odor of the barrel be- 
come! loo offensive, a quart or two of diarcoal-duit 
Uirovn in at once corrects tbe evil 

Tlmelr HinLi 

Many cuIUTBtors, who devote a fair proportion of at- 
tention to their fruit trecF in spring, forget and almost 
wholly neglect them at mid-summer, Tosuch we would 
briefly suggest the Importance of keeping n constant eye 
to them, ia order to prcserrc them in good cultivation, 
and to prevent disaater from diseuc or the attacks of 
enemies. A tree will not thrive, unless It la widely and 
deeply spaded about, or otherwise kept with a clean and 
mellow soil. For newly Iranaptanted trees, mulching, or 
covering heavily with straw or other litter, is of great 
Importance in the hot season. On dry soils, the fruit 
of the raspberry Is greatly benefitted by mulching, 
'^ith gooseberries, a deep littering is ladispensible. 

If tbe black-knot sliould make its appearance on the 
plum, ail tbe affected parts should be immediately cnt 
off and burned. This, if repeated when necessary, will 
keep the trees clear of the evil. The labor of watcliii^ 
and cutting, will not be a tenlb part as much as every 
gardener willingly devotes to the culture of a crop of 
cabbages. Pear trees affected with the blight arc to be 
similarly trcalfd. 

Kewly transplanted trees, with tall naked stems, are 
often injured by tbe hot sun striking upon them, espe- 
cially at points which happen to incline from its rays. 
Tliey may be protected by two narrow boards nailed to- 
gether, so as to enclose tbe trunk of tbe tree in the an- 
gle. Stiff white paper wrapped loosely around and tied 
with twine, serves a good purpose. 

Uardiness or Ibe ftaage Orang*. 

Benjami.i HoDtiE. of Bullalo, gives in a late number 
of the Horticulturist, an unfavorable opinion of the 
Onge Orange as a hedge plant for the north, derived 
cbieSy from the following ilkcts. The first season the 
growth was nearly two feet, the whole of which was 
killed by the sulmKiuc-nt winter, llic roots rcmainiiigun- 
iifjured. The second year (1850) shoots were thrown 
up three or four feet high, from one to two feet of which 
were killed last winter, altliougli not a severe one. 

After experiments continued for more than Icn y 
In a climate where the lliermometer is not unfrcqiicntly 
6 or 7° below zero, (he writer of these retnarks has beei 
induced to adopt a diiferent opinion, S<ilitary trees, ii 
is true, arc often one-t hi I'd or one-half killed, and yonng 
seedlings very often down to the ground ; but there 
three substantial rea,<ions why this liability Is not a i 
midable objection to a hedge. In the first place, the 
killing does not extend Oirlher down tlian the yonng 
hedge should be cropped or sheared; secondly, when 
growing thickly together, the shoots protect each other 
in a remarkable degree from the eSects of the weather 



and thirdly, when kept iheucd, the irowth cauciliti 
guccnient and tender, wtd the ahoota are not kitltd to 

extent whatever. In a hedge wbleb bantoodtn 

I, partly untrimmed and which waa mads of tkrw- 
year plants, the long and sncculent ihoota vAIdi bad 
shot up alone to some height, were obanred this ipriDf 

killed at top] bat the smaller and thicker Amd 
below, were in leaf to their utmost extremities. Iti 
fact that a growth of three or four feet wai made tli 
second year as above stated. Indicates a fertfls sdD tad 
I consequent sncGnlence not tkvorable toDDdnraseegf 
ItitcDse frost; the result ia rery diffbreut on anDrf 
moderate fenility and with cropped sbooti. 

The wall of impenetrable armor which tbe 0*|l 
Orange presents by Ilsprofiulon of idiarp thorns, mAn 
it particularly valuable as a bonndarj fbr Ihiit prdcti, 
and it is believed that its less rapid growtb at tlls nafl 

-emove the objection sometimes made to it ta tli 
middle and western states, of drawing too itnioiijgi 
the fertility of the adjacent soil, 

is not expected that In fVosty Talleys and In id 
localities as are nsnally too cold tbr the poach enip,U 
hcdga will answer; but in other places there ii to rinq 
reason to believe its fltness, that further c 
to say the least are flill; warranted. 

The Fame of a Ifame. 
The celebrity of the Yirgalieu pears of w 
York in some of the eastern markela b well iitm, 
Tbe value of this good name is qiUte amnilo^y Jtsii 
by a story related by L. F. Allen In tbe HorticnHarid. 
Two gentlemen of (he Genesee coQDtrysenteachKTttil 
barrelsof Virgalieu peara to besoldlnHew-Tork. 0* 
of them called his pears the ' ' Virgalieu," the only wai 
he knew ; the other, to be precise, marked his " TUs 
Doyenne." In a lew weeks tbe consignee retnniedia 
an account of sales, Tbe Virgalieoa br«iigbt ftSpcr 
barrel; the While Doyenne's, $G, The seller pan>r 
remarked that they were both fine spedmeni of pe*(i 
but if the owner of the Doyenne's had only sent bla T&> 
galiens as his neighbor did, he could hare sold thnl' 

Expcrimeuls with the best StmwberriH. 

M. G. W,iBNXB, well known as the leading ttnirlM- 
ry culturlst at Rochester, reports the foUowiiig raal" 
in Moore's Rural Kcw-Torker. The soU watonlyioo' 
plowed land. 

The HuTty'i produced the largest berries, Jw*' 
Ntie-Pine next, Columbus next, Sec. The Bival Bod- 
son yielded the greatest qnantUy, the Hew Fine tbtMd, 
Cotunibus next, llorcy't nest. According to Itedt 
mensions of the bed , and the amount of tbe crop ghOi 
the Rh-al Hudson must have yielded at tlieratetf ^ 
bushels per acre. 

The William's Fatoeiti Appi.i. — The laain^ 
appearance and good quality of this early variety,!*'' 
msdc it a great fnvortte in some parta of liew-Xsilu'i 
but the iiigh culture It requires will lessen Iti nil* ** 
general cultlvstion, until orchardlsti lean to |f ve B** 
attention to their trees. 3. W. Cole, at Boafaia, *Pi 
" When perfect it ia very handsome and MleiUt. C" 
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or in tlds vicinity has put a cart-load of manure 

a tree yearly, and he has sometimes soid the 

r fife or fdz dollars a barrel.'^ 
»#« 

Pear Blight. 

. Dow jffiio, in a late number of his Horticultu- 
«r stating that the pear blight is caused by the 
ei of heat and cold in our variable climate, says, 
"emedy is to wind straw ropes around the stems 
jgBt branches, and mulch the surface of the ground 
e roots. A cultivator of our acquaintance, who 
a blight district, and who made wry faces for 
rer the blight, has become a cheerful and happy 
tce he has practiced this simple method/' 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



)]i8iir HoDEBN Fa&ming; ok Agriculture for 
a; containing Scientific Exercises for Recitation; 
gant Extracts from Rural Literature, for Acade- 
family Reading. By Rev. John L. Blake, D. 
•York: M. H. Newman k Co. 
work is from the same pen as the " Farmer's 
lay Book," published a year ago, and which we 
sedto learn, has been well received by the public, 
hor seems to have a good understanding of the 
f our rural population, in regard to general edu- 
and the kind of books best fitted to inspire a 
r agricultural pursuits. The volume under con- 
)n is composed partly of original articles, and 
>f selected ones. They are of a character well 
ed to interest the rising generation of farmers, 
ofase more elevated ideas in regard to their vo- 
The book is of a convenient form and size for 
of schools— containing upwards of 400 pages, 12 
neatly printed and well bound. 

TULTURAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 

i for 1849-50. We have lately received a 
this document. It contains a large amount of 
matter, well arranged. We should have been 
iterested w^ith many of the articles, had we not 
m before in the Southern Cultivator B.ud the Ge- 
armer^ which had been made the mediums for 
lem to the public before the Report was issued. 



^ATISE ON THE HiSTORT AND MANAGEMENT OF 
NTAL AND DOMESTIC POCLTRT. By RcV. £. S. 

with large additions by J. J. Kerr; illustrated 
iginal figures of Fowls. Philadelphia: E. U. 
kCo. 

making of poultry-books there will probably be 
&t least so long as the '' hen fever" continues. 
Ue fifth work on this subject which has been pub- 

this country within the past and present year, 
the new editions of former American works of 
-actcr, and the importation to a considerable ex- 
sevLTal of foreign origin. The work above men- 
airports to be a reprint of the highly popular 
Rev. Mr. Dixon, first published in London in 
with additions" by Mr. Kerr. The preface 
ms: ''In ofifering to the public Mr. Dixon's 

' on Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,"' fcc. 



But notwithstanding this, and the use of Mr. Dixov'a 
title, the work contains, comparatively, but a small part 
of Mr. D.'s. It is, in reality, a mir^ttre of selections from 
Mr. Dixon, with remarks of Mr. Kerr, and letters Arom 
the owners of fowls whose " portraits" are said to be 
given. But the descriptions of varieties do not agree 
with those of Mr. Dixoh, even where Mr. D.'s ar- 
rangement is ostensibly followed. Thus Mr. Kerb 
represents the Hamburgh fowl as a top-knot variety, 
giving a corresponding cut— whereas Mr. Dixon applies 
the term only to a kind of fowls which never have this 
appendage. But we cannot here go into particulars- 
shall probably take another occasion for this purpose. 
So far as regards mechanical execution, the work is entip 
tied to much praise — it is decidedly superior to any 
which has been got up in this country, especially in the 
style of the engravings, many of which are highly credi- 
table to the artist. 

The Old Red Sandstone; or New Walks in an Old 
Field. By Hugh Miller. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

We have received from Messrs. Gray &. Spragui of 
this city, a copy of this work. It contains many impor- 
tant geological facts, presented in a very interesting light. 
The strange hypothesis of transmutation of species, styl- 
ed by its advocates *• progression," is thus humorously 
shown off by Mr. Miller: '* The descendants of the 
ourang'outangf for instance, may be employed in some 
future age in writing treatises on Geology, in which they 
shall have to describe the remains of the qimdrumana 
as belonging to an extinct order. Lamarck himself, 
when bearing home in triumph with him the skeleton of 
some huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias, might 
indulge, consistently with his theory, in the pleasing be- 
lief that he had possessed himself of the bones of his 
g^ndfother — a grandfather removed, of course, to a re- 
mote degree of consanguinity, by the introduction of a 
few hundred thousand great-greats. Never yet was there 
a fancy so wild and extravagant but there have been 
men bold enough to dignify it with the name of philoso- 
phy, and ingenious enough to find reasons for the pro- 
priety of the name." 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. This valuable 
Magazine has entered on its second year. The first num- 
ber of the volume, (that for June,) commences with 
" Summer," by Thompson, beautifully and appropriate- 
ly illustrated. It is issued promptly on the first day of 
each month. Each number contains 144 octavo pages. 
The number before us indicates that the work will con- 
tinue to be, as it has been, one of the best literary peri- 
odicals published. Harper & Brothers, New- York. 

Wild Inconsistency. — Dr. Lee remarks, in relation 
to the present forgetfnlncss of agriculture by the gov- 
ernment, ^' To Washington, as a Generalj there is go- 
ing up in the federal metropolis, a monument which will 
cost over a million, and be five hupdred feet or more in 
height; but to Washington the farmer, nothing is done 
except to permit the once fine estate at Mount Vernon 
to grow up in briars, bushes and pines, a harbor for wild 
beasts. What with the ten millions a year expended on 
the army, and the nearly twenty millions given to polUi' 
cians, it seems extraordinary that a nation of farmers 
cannot afford a few dollars necessary to make the estate 
of the great and good Washington an experimental or 
model ikrm." 
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Plan of a Dairy-Honse. 

Editobs or THE Cultivator — Accompanying this, I 
send you a plan of a dairy-house, which, doubtless, may 
not suit the fancy of every dairyman, yet it is thought 
to embrace as many conveniences as can well be embo- 
died in a building of ordinary dimensions. 

The plan is arranged for cheese making, though it will 
be found equally convenient for butter making, by sub- 
stituting the furniture necessary for butter making for 
that described in the plan. 

The building should consist of a cellar and one story 
above; the former, settled about three or four feet be- 
low the surface, provided with a drain, emptying if 
possible into the slop- tub in the cow barn. The wall 
of the cellar, and both stories, if convenient, should be 
of stone or brick, laid in lime mortar, and fVom 18 to 
24 inches thick. The bottom should be of water-lime 
mortar, which will, when properly prepared, soon har- 
den into a level smooth surface, quite imperishable, and 
be proof against water, and all rats and 
mice. The pipes, leading to and from 
the cisterns, &c., should be laid down 
before the floor is laid, and the mortar 
carefully fitted to them. The ice-house 
should be plastered with watcrlime. 
and a little space left between the ice 
and bottom of the house, to allow the 
water a small space. The top and side 
walls of the dairy housio should be 
finished with plaster, by which means 
a uniform temperature, indispensible to 
curing cheese well, is more easily se- 
cured. Size, 18 by 30 feet outside. 

Explanation. — 1. The room for mak- 
ing cheese in, 14 by 18. 2. Closet 10 
by 10. provided with shelves, for storing 
all sorts of furniture. 

8. Ice-house, 10 by 10. This should 
be enclosed by double walls, and great 
care taken to make both perfectly air 
tight, and the space may be filled with 
sand, leached ashes, or almost any dry 
porous substance; but nothing is so 
good as air, provided it is not permitted 
to circulate in and out of the space, be- 
cause air wlien not in motion is almost 
a non-conductor of heat ; but since cold 
air is heavier than warm, if crevices 
are led near the bottom of the ice vault, the cold air 
contained in it, as soon as the temperature without is 
raised, flows out, and its place is supplied by warmer 
air passing in at the same crevices, and an equilibrium 
is soon restored between the temperature of the air 
without and within the ice-house, and the ice rapidly 
wastes away. For this reason the door should be double 
and oi)en near the top of the vaults or it may have no 
door on the side and be filled and emptied through a 
trap door from the upper story The lower floor must 
be high enough to draw water from it into the milk vat. 

4. General store room and wood cellar, 11 by 18. 

6. A stove or furnace of some kind, at which steam is 
generated for warming milk, heating water, &c. 6. 



Stairs to the cheese loft. 7. A fin rlsfrm^liniiiM^ 
to contain as much milk as is to be set at onoe, wutm 
ed by a wooden vat, leaving a space an inch wide rtfl 
sides, and nearly two under the bottom, for the irin 
duction of water, either warm or cold, for hetikg i 
cooling milk. a. Lead pipe leading fiom «i^ingPSHi 
tor to water in wooden vat, by which tlie milk ii en 
veniently raised to any desired temperature. BymMi 
of the stops in the pipe, the steam may be ietiati 
water cistern (12) when not needed to heat the ml 
by which hot water is always easily kept on bud I 
cleansing the various untensils. The end of the ta 
pipe should pass under the center of the cistern, al 
board a foot square must be placed between it ndtk 
cistern to prevent heating the cist<!m too hot just whaft 
steam is discharged, b. A pipe leading to the link dnk 
by which both the whey and water are led off from tbed 
tern, when the cheese is sufficiently scalded. Theik 
pipe should be large, not less than two inches, n tk 
when the orifice is opened the whey will escape Ibh 
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First Floor. 
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Second Floor. 

diately, and thus prevent the curd fVom stlckingtop^ 
er. To prevent the curd from escaping with the wlx 
a tin strainer of a peculiar form is Inserted in theorifli 
This strainer is a cylinder five inches in diameter, i 
as long as the vat is deep ; this cylinder is peH<nited 
full of fine holes as the strength of the metal wQlada 
and to the lower end of it is soldered a tin tube If 
enough to fit the orifice in the bottom of the vat. Wh 
the curd is setting, the orifice is stopped with a plngreK 
ing the top of tho vat, smaller at the upper end, t 
when the whey is to be let off, the tin strainer ii riipP 
over the plug, and into the orifice, when the plngbi 
moved, and the whey escapes; this may be done if t 
orifice is tapering, and the plug made to fit the lo« 
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lei lower tlian the preas 

* wide board ,upoD small 

I* placed u[KiD the table, 

cheese placed opon it, 

OS pressed. 

n elGTatioQ raised by 

allies, and weights, by 

le cheeso is eleratcd on 

■ car, to the loft, whoD, 

□2 wheeled on the scales 

ighed, it is run back, 

' any shcir.and wheeled 

to any desired place. 

flail lifting, aftiTleariog 

I, till it is sold. 

imp or pensiocii. 

lb or cistcro for heating 

, by steam. 

oodcD rat in which (he 

I placed. 
Jiprorideil wilhaspout, 

II slop, whey, lie., away. 
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'tiift, — A. Second floor. 

'es, SO inches wide, ex- 
■roand tiie room. Aa 
them can be arranged 

ary to accommodate the 

it but one window, and 
Did be provided with 
nd darkened In warm 
guard against all in- 



lamental Canriaice House and Stable. 

{company ing plan of a stable, designed Tor a 
n on the Hudson, was first published in the 
Itirttt, and wasthusdescribedby Mr.Downmo: 

able, ii intended to produce a plctiiresr|ue ef- 
rnally, and to conlain internally all the con- 
demanded in a building of tliis class. The 
ortion Gontaini the carriage-house, with space 
rehicles, and a harness-roum at the end of It. 
ide of this is the stable— the stalls 6) feet wide, 
( supplied with liay Ihroiigh wells, over each 
the floor <if the liay-Iofl above. Aflijtbt of stairs 
n the end ofthc stable to the liny-liin above, and 
here tn order to prevent any dust from the hay- 
flnding its way into the eftrriafte.liouse. On the 
le carriage-house are a tool-house and work- 
l11 the doors in this slabli' slide upon iron rollers 
upon a piece of plain bar iron above the doer, 
in rollers are attached flrmly to the door by 
pa, and the door, beinf; thus suspended, not only 
cli more easily and freely than If the track were 
ittom, as is usually the case, but the track ia 
» to get clogged by dost or other matters falliog 




ipon the door. Besides this, a sliding door In a stable, 
vhen opened, gives the largest possible egress in a given 
space, and can never stand in the nay to the iijjnry of 
horses or carriages passing in or out on either side. 
The htgh-rnof of this building gives a good de&l of 
>om in the liay loft, and the ventilation on the top 
keeps this sitace cool and airy at all seasons. The whole 
is built of wood, the vertical boarding battened Id tbe 
ordinary manner. 

Pork Makimq with Corn— The unproflfahlenew of 
feeding to hogs uncooked corn, is shown by an ezperi- 
nienl given In the Genesee Farmer, performed by J. E. 
Dodge of Wisconsin. Two pigs, a cross lietween the 
Byfleld and Berkshire, were selected, both alike In ever7 
respect, except tlial one weighed 260 lbs, the other 247 
lbs. Tlie heaviest ft-as fed with corn meal nnixed with 
cold water, consumed 425 lbs. and gained 63 Iba, live 
weight. The other ate 808 lbs. of shelled corn, (with 
plenty of ttood water.) and gained only SS lbs. in live 
weight. Thus it appears that 8 lb. 6 oz. of meal, and 
11 ( lbs. of corn, were required for each pound of dreav- 
ed pork. Bad the meal been cooked with about threo 
times ila bulk of water, it wonld not have required half 
the amount used when uncooked. 
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Tlie Great Iiondoa JSxhibition* 



We make the following extracts from letters received 

by xu from Mr. Jobmson, the Agent from the State of 

Hew- York, to this exhibition. They will be read with 

interest. Xdb, 

LoxDozv, May 6, 1851. 

Deak Sir — Ere this reaches yon, yon will have seen 
the account of the opening of the Crystal Palace, which 
will answer as well as any description I can give. "So 
pen, however, can do Justice to the whole display. It 
has never, in all its parts, been before excelled, and 
probably never will be. The day was exceedingly fine, 
and the outdoor display magnificent. Within, every- 
thing in complete order when Her Majesty arrived, and 
the representatives of every nation and government, I 
believe, except Naples, were present, to mingle together 
their shouts of applause at the opening of an Exhibition 
of the Industry of all. 

The show is visited daily by multitudes. I have not 
yet had time to look over all that has been arranged ; 
bat have seen enough to be satisfied that it exceeds all 
the expectations I had formed, although they were, as 
I thought, very highly raised. England has done what 
we expected — ^presented her best things in absolute pro- 
fusion. Agricultural implements and machinery, her 
engines and machinery for her factories, exceed in finish 
any thing I ever before saw. Whole establishments 
have been almost, if not quite, literally brought here. 

In the hasty examination of the implements, I do not 
discover any new ones that we have not heard of — ex- 
cept an iron horse-rake, much like the spring-tooth rake 
of our country, which is a fur more available implement 
than any heretofore in use — and some new plows of light- 
er make, and I think an improvement upon those hereto- 
fore made. I shall, as soon as practicable, begin with 
the difit'rcnt exhibitors, and go through their articles, 
—carefully noting each, and, as far as in my power, as- 
certaining its qualities, price, &c. &c. 

In the manufacturing department — (woolen, cotton, 
linen, and silk,) — there is a wonderful display — not only 
in the English, but in the Foreign departments. France 
has showed herself alive to this great Exhibition, and if 
John Bull beats her, he must have the credit of doing 
what no other nation can approximate to. The French 
exhibition is not nearly arranged ; but every day oi)en8 
some new and wonderful display of fine goods, statuary, 
kc.f which attracts multitudes, who stand and gaze and 
are lost in admiration at the ingenuity and skill of these 
Frenchmen. Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, 
&c., have many very fine things. The United States, I 
am sorry to say, have not fulfilled our expectations, nor 
justified John Bull's fears, in the exhibition they have 
made. Not half the space alloted us has been occupied ; 
and France and England are filling up the vacancies. 
We have, I think it is admitted generally, the finest 
piece of sculpture — *'The Greek Slave," by Powers. 
A dying Indian, made from American marble, by a young 
artist, his first eff\)rt — (P. Stephenson, Boston,) No. 
467 on the Catalogue — is a masterly work, much ad- 
mired, and the London Times, which says all the unkind 
things necessary of the United States show, admits it 
has merit. The best foreign artists here say it has great 



merit; and, so far as I have beaid, tbey adait tktii 
Greek Slave is the best itatne ezhlUted. 

Mr. RiDDLs, the U. S. GommlHtoner, hu idielif 
Horace Grkklxt, £sq.| as Ch^lnnan of the Aaakig 
Judges. I will give the names of all the JvdgtMmtm 
as they are announced by the British Cominfarioan. 

I saw Gol. ReiBi Chairman of the BritUi Coai^ 
sioners, to-day, who informed me that aay mrtitUitht 
our country would be received at any time, ind thiftV 
was very desh*ous our conntry should be better n|» 
sented : as having travelled there, he knew tint ths b' 
hibition did not fiiirly represent na, or onr ppognak 
agriculture, manufactures, fcc. I wish the coOedkirf 
wheat in the straw in the Agricultural Sodetj^ Boa 
could be sent here in good condition; and alsD mafB 
of our hay and manure forks, shovels, spades, te., i 
which there are a few, but very indifferent bded 1 
show, too, of onr manufactured goods should be wdl» 
The shawls firom West Troy, broadcloths, kc., oo^tl 
be here. 

I was at Windsor Castle yesterday, wHh a psi^ 4 
Americans, and was much gratified with the ezsnl» 
tion of the State apartments, splendid r^iw^np, fct 
We went through the Park, called at the Bojal Gate 
at Frogmore, and saw Mr. Ihgeabam, the head gud» 
er , to whom I had a letter of introduction. We reecM 
every attention ; but had not time fhlly to makethom^ 
examinations. Here are grapes in great proAuioD, rip 
strawberries also, and everything in peribction,iiidinr 
thy of the most critical examination. I shall ti^tkn 
again soon, and am promised admission, throng Go- 
Wexts, to visit and examine the stodc ofhisBijtl 
Highness Prince Albert, and the poultry estabUdmetf 
of Her Majesty, one of the most perfbct, probslily, h 
the world. 

Loadoa, llsy 11^ tSL 

On Wednesday I attended the weekly meeting ofAi 
Royal Agricultural Society, and heard two very intaH^ 
ing lectures from Prof. Way and Prof. Simonds, oitki 
use of salt as a manure and for animals. Pirofemr Wif 
took the first part, and gave a brief history of the M 
recorded as to salt, and of its chemical qualities, ssd til 
manner of its action, which he said was an indiicct flM| 
not direct. Prof. Simonds took the latter part of thi 
subject; which he very clearly illustrated, showing tki 
advantages of salt for the use of animals, and ooadifliC 
as a general rule, it would be well to give flree aeoe« tl 
it, rather than give it at intervals. As a lecturer, Yifi 
S. is much the most interesting— as he is a ready ^eik 
er, and explains with great clearness his subject. Fn£ 
Way is rather hesitating in his manner, hut dear is tie 
illustration of his subject, and very carefVil in ststiifkli 
propositions and conclusions. The lectures were feUe» 
ed by a discussion, in which Col. Challoner, Mr. lUf 
Ilobbs, Mr. Meclii, Mr. Huxtable and others, took pfl* 
— resulting, as do similar discussions In onr own eoifr 
try, in a great variety of opinions in regard to tlieei> 
of salt, directly contradictory to each other. Tbtw^^ 
ing was a very interesting one, lasting about two bout 
Earl Ducio and several other distiqguished huidlflrfi 
were present. 

The judges on the part of the United Stata mrV* 
pohited on Monday, and sereral of the ooaiailleeii ' 
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jBTon ■■ tbey ftre called, are at work daily. I am on 
fte committee onagricaltural implements; but the Eng- 
fth Judges had m trial of their implements, and one or 
two Belgian ones, htfort tne exhibition opened — and I am 
fafimned have made up their awards. Mr. Pusey is 
duirman. I informed him that we should insist upon 
havli^ our implements tried as soon us we had persons 
on the ground to attend to them. He has not called his 
sosunittee together yet, but informed me that he was in 
kfw of testing our implements; but I sliould fear that 
Jie decisions already made might be embarrassing. 
The gentlemen selected as the English and foreign ju- 
I, are generally very intelligent, and so far as I have 
made acquainted with them, are disposed to do 
nen Justice to all. The English have a decided ad van- 
ame, u their jurors have been selected from those best 
afiMmed on the subjects submitted to them, while the 
Mher nations have to depend upon gentlemen present, 
■Ao may not. in all cases, be best qualified for the ex- 
amlDition of the subjects on which they are called to 
fudge. It is expected that it will take tlic jurors from 
Aar to lix weeks to complete their examinations, though 
I hope it may be finished sitoner. Every facility, so far 
Ml can discover, is most readily afforded by the British 
Commissioners, to have a fair hearing on every matter 
nbmitted to them. 

I went to day with one of the jury on articles used for 
ftod, through all the grain divisions, and wc came to the 
conclusion that the best samples of wheat and corn ex- 
hibited, were in the United States exhibition. None, 
except the wheat from Australia, was equal to some of 
onr samples. The Australian wheat, the same kind pre- 
etiely as that we have at the Kooma and which Mr. 
Thompson of Long Island, raises, was very fine indeed. 

The Canadian wheat was very good in some instances, 
thoQ^ most of it was of mixed varieties, which detracts 
Vom Its appearance. A sample grown in England, call- 
id the Prolific, I believe, is marked as weighing 67 ^ lbs. 
i^r bushel, and was very fine. The yield of Mr. Uotch- 
da, of Lewiston, in our state, 63^ bushels per acre, ex- 
ceeds in quantity any on exhibition, and the sample, as 
roQ know, is a very fair one. Mr. Bell of Westchester 
Sovity, has some very choice si)ecimens of grain. A 
■HBple of White Spring- wheat, excels any I have before 
BMi, and his siiccimens of Winter-wheat, White-Flint, 
Bonles and Mediterranean, are remarkably good. In 
^ley and oats I think the Scotch and English excel us. 
^r grain is much heavier than ours, and the mulsters 
ny that our l>arley does not malt as well as theirs. How 
UiiiisI do not know. Our samples of buckwheat are 
twtter than any other which I saw. I have not had an 
^opportunity of examining very critically, the flour as 
5^; but I think some of ours is equal to any I ever saw, 
^tuch is the opinion of an intelligent Scotchman from 
Edinburgh, who has charge of a stand filled with the 
planets of Scotland. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
''•^ a very extensive show. I should judge tliat they 
^ removed their entire ^[useum here. They have wax 
^parations of i)otatoes, tiirneps, peas, &c., that arc 
^ life-lide, and their exhibition of grain in the ear is 
"ery extensive, and is deserving, as it receives, much at- 
^Ulon. Samples of forty day maize, ripened in Eng- 



land, are on exhibition, and appear very well. The ears 
not as long as ours, but the com is perfectly ripened— 
the husks exhibited showing that it reached its full ma- 
turity. In grass seeds the exhibition is very extensive, 
and many of the samples are unusually excellent. Mil- 
let, ra|)e, and other seeds, are on exhibition. From the 
East-Indies, Australia, &c., there are large contributions 
of their products, some of which are worthy of especial 
notice, which doubtless they will receive. I regret that 
we have not a more extended contribution in this de- 
partment, as I am sure we could have added largely to 
our exliibition, and have satisfied all that we can raise 
of the first quality the best of grains used for the sus- 
tenance of man or beast. 

Last Monday the Smithfield market had the finest lot 
of cattle ever exhibited, except at the Christmas show, 
and nearly equal to that. It was a sight that a lover of 
good beef and mutton would go a long way to see. The 
Scotch were ahead of all. The more I see of the Gallo- 
ways and West-Highlanders, the better I am convinced 
that there are no cattle in this country that compares 
with them for beef. The Short-horns, Devons and Here- 
fords, are remarkably fine ; all the cattle are better fat- 
tened than I have ever before seen in this market, or in 
any other. 

I saw a day or two since, at Sion House, and at Kew 
also, the '' Victoria Regia," and it is a sight worth see- 
ing, truly. The leaves of the plant at Sion House were, 
I sliould judge, nearly three fWet in diameter, and 
would, I doubt not, as represented in the plates we have 
seen, support a child four or five years old. The water 
is kept in agitation by a small water-wheel on top of the 
water, supplied by a lead pipe, which conducts the water 
to the tank. The plant has to be cheated, they say, by 
this operation, believing it is in its native waters, which 
are constantly agitated. 

Sion House, one of the Duke of Northumberland's 
seats, is near Brentford, famous for John Gilpin's race, 
and the old town looks as if John might run again, and 
with equal eclat. The house and grounds are thrown 
open to the public, and tickets are procured of the 
foreign ministers, or at book-stores, which allow free ac- 
cess. There are about 300 acres connected with the gar- 
dens and parks. The i)aiutiogs in the house are from 
the old masters, comprising portraits of Charles the 
First and his family, Charles the Second, the early Dukes 
of Northumberland, kc. and are, many of them, of rare 
excellence. These paintings occupy the yvsA\s of three 
large rooms. The library is 120 feet long, facing the 
lawn and park, which extend to the Thames, and with 
a far reaching view beyond, over the country, studded 
with country-seats, &c. It is one of the finest views of 
the kind I have yet seen. The drawing room, dining 
room, and vestibule, are richly furnished, and everything 
that wealth can supjily to a refined taste, seems here to 
find a place. The duke visits here at this season three 
days in the week ; the rest of the time in town. He does 
not occupy it more than six weeks in the year, I am 
told — tbe rest of the time being spent in the town, or at 
his splendid estate*4n the interior of the kingdom. 

The garden is filled with every variety of plant, flower, 
and shrub that can contribute to its beauty. His green- 
house of palms and tropical plants, is very rich in it« 
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collection and arrangement. He bas a flue breed of 
Gattle, and choice sheep, graziDg ou bis pastures on the 
banks of the Thames. Ilis stock mostly Short-horns, 
Interspersed with Alderney or Jersey cows for milk. 
The sheep are South Downs and Leicesters. 

Kew, a royal residence, is also tlirown open to the 
public so far as the grounds and mansion are concerned. 
The Palm-house here is of glass, somewhat in the style 
of the Crystal Palace. Uere almost every variety of these 
trees are to be found. The bread tree bearing its fruit 
— the India-rubber tree, jlcc.,are here to be seen. This 
house is warmed, I understand, by twelve furnaces, and 
the tall chimney which conducts the smoke away, stands, 
I should think, from 40 to OO riKls distant. Tliese 
grounds are handsomely laid out, and the green-houses 
are well filled. The ''Victoria Kegia^is not as large 
as at Sion House, but still outvies all our ideas of the 
Water lilies. Beds of Khododendrons are scattered 
through the Kcw grounds, which, when in bloom, must 
produce a splendid eifect. Tlie museum of curiosities 
here, established by Sir AV. J. Hooker, who was present 
when we visited it, is a very interesting collection. We 
went to Richmond Hill, and I saw from the cotfee-room 
of the Star and Garter, the splendid view which so 
captivates the English, and I doubt not everybody else 
who sees it. The day was fine, and the country seldom 
seen to better advantage than when we were there. 
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Pulling ont Stumpn. 

Eds. Cultivatob — You know many men when they 
do any thing which they think is important, like to let 
it be known; therefore I will tell you of a large stump 
oi>eration 1 have lately gone through with. I hired Mr. 
James Haire, from Yates, county with his btunip ma- 
chine, three hands and one yoke of oxen, at six dollars 
and eighty-eight cents per day. and have Iiad about 800 
oak and black walnut stumps pulled. They were most- 
ly very large — some of them brought up the earth from 
15 to 17 feet square, on the surface, and from five to six 
feet deep in the center, and three to four feet deep at 
the outsides. They were drawn by a screw. The screw- 
went up tlirough a frame, and the nut on the top was in 
a horizontal wheel of wood, which was turned by horses 
or oxen, drawing up a slack rojxi of three hundred feet ; 
thus raising the screw, whieh was attached tu the stump 
by a large chain and cltjvis to the screw, and that raised 
all we tried but two. It certainly has tliegreatest power 
of anything I ever saw; if the chain is strung enough, 
two yoke uf oxen, or two pair of strong and true horses. 
I think will raise any stump. My Ntunips had been cut 
from 10 to 14 years, yet some of them came very hard 
and brought an imnien.se quantity of earth. Where the 
small roots were decayed, even if the tap root drew up 
five to six leet and over, fnun l)elow the surface, they 
brought up little earth, and the work was done in a 
short time, but those which brought much earth, took 
a great deal of lalK>r to get the clay cleared off them, 
while the stump was suspended, to get the earth back 
into the hole. Besides, no number of teams could have 
turned them over, if let down with such a mass of earth. 
After they were cleaned I find it takes six strong horses 
to draw some of the largest on a stone-boat. Now for 



the cost, as many of your remdcn may want to 

paid Mr. Ualre $114.60; my own team and > 

were worth about $25— maidi^ $189.50, bciid 

and keep of Mr. Haire'a team. ' Battbeooat v 

been much more, had we not got oat some SSW 

by the oxen and horses without the aid of the 

If any farmer wishes to undertake tnch a J 

safely recommend Mr. Haire as a sober, indmlr 

head man. and one who, I believe, uuderstaiidi 

ness thoroughly. John Johhstox. NtarGn 

23, 1851. 

•%• 

Farm Fences* 



Ens. Cultivator. — The subject of farm few 
which every farmer should be interested in. £ 
mer knows well that a good fence is what he lit 
around his fields, and those of his neighbors. \ 
but few of us that have not sufiTeredin years pan 
fences and breachy cattle — of courae. As to 
of fence to be buit, all depends upon circumsta 
location. Any kind of fence looks well, when i 
and in good repair. Probably the most snbiU 
lasting of all farm fences, are built of stone, 
farms in New-England, more or less stone fenc 
made. 

But the manner in which these fences are oA 
is another consideration. We often see single i 
up with only one tier of stone, and where they 1 
built for years they often have a zigzag or wo 
appearance, and how they stand at all, is a < 
Often, wlicre such fences are made, not one hi 
stone are taken from the field, which is bad eco 
say nothing of the fence. Farmers should n 
that when a field is cleared thoroughly of surpli 
and the stones laid up into good substantial wi 
have gained two important points. First, t 
cleared the land for good cultivation, and sect 
have a good fence, which, if well laid up, will Ii 
time. Walls four and five feet wide at the hot 
as many feet high, with cap stones on top, ji 
over three or four inches on each side, will to 
I)retty cfiectually. 

In many parts of Connecticut, old rail fence: 
seen three or four feet high, while the stones ar 
that you may travel on them from one field to 
I consider it the most miserable and shiftless ec 
the way of fences and cultivation that the Co 
farmer has yet accomplished. The most duF 
fence, to my mind, is the old ** Virginia worn 
When this fence is well laid up. six or sex-en n 
with long poles or riders staked on top, hardly 
will level it to the ground. You cannot work i 
fence quite so close, as to a straight fence. Bn 
turing or mowing, it takes up but little or 
ground than the post fence. The posts of tlu 
fence which I built ten and eleven years ago, 
rotting ofi*, and the fence is falling down. Som* 
say that fence posts will last double the time I 
the posts top-end down, but having never tri 
never seen it tried, I cannot say as to the fkct. 

Post and board fence is built by many fkrmei 
makes a much neater fence than rails, and is of 
as cheap, and much lighter In constmctloD. H 
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alked of, and some fence of this kfod has been 
id if it be lasting, and the weather does not affect 
If I thinlL it will come into general use, espeoial- 
le western prairies, where timber is scarce. I 
on told that a cheap composition of coal-tar laid 
I wires, will prevent rust or any action of weath- 
le wire. Where posts can be made of stone or 
i the expense will admit of it, this fence must 
g. A prairie farm fenced with wire, would make 
appearance, as at a short distance nothing would 
e but the posts. But some time must elapse 
Dis fence can be thoroughly tried as to durabili- 
DuRAND. Derby f Ct,f March 12, 1851. 

r«4 

Sheltering iUanare. 

jULTitatob — Within a year or two past I have 

1 several articles in your paper, recommending 

:tice of keeping manure under cover, in order 

[nay be protected from the action of the sun, 

Irain. 

iering the reasoning on the subject good, I con- 

adopt the practice, which I accordingly did, 
he past winter, but on hauling out my manure 
Dg, I found it nota little '^fire fanged/' and lob- 
At several of my brother farmers have made use 
[Mper of late as a vehicle for the same complaint. 
s won't do. We can't afford to have the *^ gold 
' our farms thus diminished in bulk, and depriv- 
if its efficacy. 

(till of the opinion that it is desirable that dung 
le kept under cover, but unless some plan can be 
to prevent it from heating when thus housed, we 
urn to the *' old way'' of our forefathers, and 
to lie scattered about the barn-yard, for I do 
!ve that sun-beams, rain-drops, and north-wes- 

1 do so much harm to it as the violent heat en- 
1 by this close confinenient. 

vill help us out of our trouble ? Were I a chem- 
Sht discover a remedy, but as I am not, I would 
some of the scientific contributors to your co- 
come to our aid in tliis dilemma. Would a 

and frequent admixture of gypsum, which is 
3nded to prevent the escape of ammonia, avail 
; as a preventive against tlie evil of which I have 
aking? W. C. A., Tioga, N. F. 
Ttilizing principle of common yard or stable ma- 
ly be wasted in various ways, — as by the soak or 
of rains, by being frozen and thawed during ex- 
3 the air, by being alternately wet and dried, by 
fermentation, &c. 'Sow the great object, of 
^ith this article, is to keep it in the most perfect 

in a situation where it will bo subject to least 
be best situation is probably a cellar. Hero the 
nd solid parts go together, and thus, with the 
\ of the mass, and the low temperature in which 
b, there is not much liability of a wasting heat 
lace, except with the drier kinds of manure, as 
omenta of the horse and sheep. But the tem- 
! of the manure-heap under any circumstances, 
e watched, and if it rises so high as to consume 
tance, or give rise toammoniacal fumes, it sliould 
ked by an addition of more water. It is very 
uld this, especially in a cellar, by means of spouts 



from a pump or aqueduct. For an answer to the query 
in regard to mixing plaster with manorei eee another «> 
tide In this number. Ens. 
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Erection of Fenoee, 

Ens. GuLTiTATOB — ^In the January number of The 
Cultivator, there is a communication in reference to the 
posts of wire fences heaving out by the frost. I have some 
wet land through which I nutde a board fence the last 
season ; it is as firm as the day it was put up. Near the 
bottom of the posts, bore a two inch auger hole, thro* 
which put a pin two ibet long at right angles to the way 
the fence runs. You can fill the fiost-hole up to the pin 
with earth if you wish; fill up the rest with stones. 
Around some of the posts, I put some six inches of 
earth at the top of the ground, as an experiment. They 
stand well enough, except the earth filters down through 
the stones. I have had fence made as above to prevent 
its being taken away by the floods, when I lived on 
Muncy Creek. Frequently the water was over some of it 
from three to ten feet. It has stood in this way for 
many years, and will stand till it rots off. 

If there is much of a current, put a large stone at the 
bottom of the post, on the upper side, and one at the 
top on the lower side of the post ; this will generally 
keep the fence right; but where there is back water 
that you have to contend against, the anchoring of itself 
will answer. When we adopted this plan, there was an 
end to resetting and fishing up fences, after a freshet in 
the river and creek. I think it will answer in spouty 
land, but cannot tell, having only one year's experience. 
So ftir, it works as well as I expected. It vfill not do 
to put earth directly on top of the pin, if you do it will 
rise till you come to the stones. B. M. £. MantflM 
Farm, Wolf township, Lycoming county, Pa, 
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Time for Catting Timber. 

Eos. Cultivator — It is a matter of great consequence 
to the agricultural interest, to ascertam the best season 
to cut timber to insure its durability. On this subject, 
there has been a diversity of opinion, and after 40 years 
experience I have changed my own opinion. I early 
thought the best time to fell timber was the winter, be- 
fore the sap began to move in the spring. I adopted 
this opinion, because, at this season, the process of vege* 
tat ion in most matured, and the softer parts of the wood 
most hardened. There was one fact that confirmed me 
still more. I often observed that twigs and small limbs, 
cut in winter, were more durable than those cut in sum- 
mer. Those cut in winter soon dry up and harden by 
the warm weather of the springy and will endure two or 
three years without material decay. But twigs cut in 
the heat of summer, when the tree is full of sap, and 
the leaf of fresh and vigorous growth, do not readily 
part with their sap. The fervent heat of summer causes 
an immediate commencement of the work of decay — 
the bard turns black, is soon covered with a small fun- 
gus; and by autumn, the decay is so far complete that 
the twigs become very brittle, and break by the smallest 
force. 

Seeing these facts, I was led to conclude, that the 
whiter was the most fkvorable season for cutting timber. 
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But the two cases are not parallel, and I overlooked 
aome fkcta that ought to be taken into the account. 
The reasoning applied to the cutting of the twigs, will 
not apply to the cutting of the trunks. The trunks cut 
in winter and early spring, do not dry so readily as the 
twigs on the approach of hot weather, especially if left 
unsplit; but on the contrary the sap begins to flow, and 
Tery often new shoots put forth on the approach of sum- 
mer, showing that the trunk is very much in the same 
state as it would have been if left standing. In this 
ftate the extreme heat of summer causes the commence- 
ment of speedy decay. This same timber if it had been 
•uffered to stand, till the vigor of the summers heat be- 
gan to abate, say till the last of August or first of Sep- 
tember, would have had the advantage of a partial ma- 
turity. This maturity would still progress for a while 
after the tree was felled, and become perfected by the 
usual time of the falling of the leaf. If the timber 
were split or hewed at the time it was felled, it would 
be parting with its sap and drying up during the autumn, 
■u that there would be but little tendency to decay in 
the first season ; and before the approach of the next 
rommer it would become so dry and well seasoned, as 
not to be subject to decay from its own sap and internal 
moisture. 

The decay of timber is owing to the combined in- 
fluence of heat and moisture, and the rapidity of the 
decay is in proportion to the degree of heat. A wet 
stick in winter and one kept perfectly dry in summer 
suffer no material decay. 

I was however led to a change of opinion, as to the 
best time of felling timber, not by the foregoing train 
of reasoning, but by observing that there was a material 
difference in the durability of my fences, made of the 
same material, when cut at different seasons of the year. 

I have had land cleared at almost every season of the 
year, and fenced by materials on the land ; and some- 
times not of the most durable kinds of timber. After 
some years of observation^ I found contrary to my ex- 
pectations, that those fences that were cut in winter and 
spring, began to fail some years sooner than those that 
were cut in the latter part of summer. The difference 
was most visible in the most perishable kinds of timber, 
such as elm, poplar, and basswood. I then made a dili- 
gent search for the cause of this difference, and came 
to the conclusion before stated. If my reasoning is in- 
correct, I would be much obliged to any gentleman that 
will give a more satisfactory solution. It is desirable 
to know, not only facts, but the principles on which they 

are founded. £. D. A. 

»«-• 

Remarkable Swine* 



The Maine Farmer gives the weight of two uncom- 
monly heavy hogs. One of them was fattened by J. W. 
Sawtelle, of Xorridgewock, Me., and was killed on the 
24th April last. His age is said to have been just two 
years, and his dressed weight nine hundred and thirty 
poundsy exclusive of rough lard, which weighed forty 
pounds. The other was fattened by John Smilet, of 
Augusta, Me., and was killed on the 12th of April, — 
'* being just ten months old to a day,'' and its dressed 
weight was five hundred and six pounds. Mr. Smilet 
gives some facts in regard to the mode of fattening this 



pig, which are deserviog attention, and we take llett 

lowing from the account in the paper reftmd to: 

The amount of food consumed in fonrteen vc^ia 
seventeen bushels and twelre quarts of oom;Hifl| 
gain in weight was two hundred and ninety-onepaal^ 
being a small fraction less than three poundi perdn« 
an average. Sometime between February 1st nnii^ 
ruary 15th, Mr. Smiley fcd six quarts of moliMBttlt 
pig with his food. This dertroycd his anietite. nl« 
eight days following he ate but very little— paupiri 
more than a pint a day — and in consequence, tkeffe 
for two weeks was only twelve pounds. From the 41 
of December to the 1st of February, his food im * 
clusively l>oiled com. After tliat, hit food wiipM 
pally in the form of meal. For the last two moBUill 
ate about two quarts of charcoal daily. Mr. SmllRli 
been careful in weighing the pig and measuring UiM^ 
and he holds himself ready to prove his statesieilik 
credible witnesses. He is of opinion that thii pf^i 
four months, gained on an average, one hundred pMli 
of *' round hog" per month. The following is Mr. Sii 
ley's statement of the live weight, g^, ai^siiioattf 
food consumed by his pig: 

Live weight. Gain. AnoHCofM 

Jan. 4, 278 pounds. 

Jan. 18, 830 « 62 pounds. 78qtiea» 

Feb. 1, 882 " 62 '* 71 " 

Feb. 16, 469 " 87 " 119 " 

March 1, 481 " 12 " 86 *' 

March 29, 667 " 76 " 196 " 

April 12, 669 " 12 " 61 " 

The pig was not fed for about thirty-six boanMN 
he was slaughtered. The difference between tbe linai 
dead weight is exhibited below : 

Dressed pig, 606 poiudi 

Rougli fat, heart and midriff, 28 " 

Blood 18 ** 

Hair and intestines, 27 " 

Liveweight, 669 " 

The clear pork weighed 262 pounds; tbe hami ni 
shoulders 101 ; and the feet and upper part of the hoi, 
21 pounds. 

■ •i 

Ayrshire Cattle in Berkshire ComtTf Wuh 

The report of the T^orth Stockbridge Fanners' Cbib, 
published in the Pittsfield Culturist, speaks of tbeloM' 
duction of the Ayrshirea into that section as foUowi: 

The Ayrshires have done well here. They tre d 
that the most sanguine breeders could reasonaUTezpcci 
or hope for. Several years ago. we had among u* 
Ayrshire bull, imported by the State Agricuhnnl S» 
ciety . His stock has proved good, and as milkers, vaA 
better than the natives. Five years ago, S. 6. WiUr 
Esq., then of North Stockbridge, now resident inB» 
ton, imported an Ayrshire bull and heifer, csrefUlyiB' 
lected from the finest and choicest of that fkmily. T* 
the intelligence, disinterestedness, liberality and enttf* 
priso of Mr. Ward, the farmers of North Stockbrid|> 
an<l Lenox are under obligations, which, though a» 
quately appreciated, can never be fhlly discharged. W< 
regret, most heartily, that he was constrained tovil^ 
draw from an occu]>ation in which his head, his heart u^ 
his hands were actively employed with so much nt^ 
noss to the farmers in his neighborhood. Of tbeiope 
riority of Mr. Ward's stock, there is no doubt, i^ 
our show of cattle at the Greenwood Farm in Levo^ 
where the best old and young were brought together w 
compared, the appearance of those derived from ttt 
stock evinced their decided SDperiority. Some iHfl* 
a nee must always be made for the greater pshis tskfl 
with a breed from which it is proposed to propogite, jet 
there are points and marks of excellence, which ^ 
keeping cannot produce, nor bad keeping eflkee fi < 
single generation — points which are apparent and itf^ 
fest — ^good qalities which are lost rather hy ^ggBBfBtf 
tion than temporary omission of dnecare,-^wtaichv( 
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the breed, and disappear only with its change. 
ible qualities and characteristic points of the 
were prominent in the descendants fVom Mr. 
Importation. The great object of your Com- 
is to ascertain as well as could be done, the 
the several breeds. 

jrin. Barmes. who has on his farm fine blood 
I from Mr. Ward's stock, exhibited four two 
I, of the half-blood, of great excellence. If 
} fair average specimens of the cross, we feel 
sfe in recommeudiDg it to the special attention 
rs of fine cattle. Mr. Kicharo II. Walker, 
eight yearlings, all with more or less of Ayr- 
d. which attracted by their giKxl points, the 
or your committee, and every one upon the 

iclnsion to which your committee were brought, 
nspection of the stock upon the ground, is, 
ilkers and feeders the Ayrshires arc worthy 
ion of graziers and dairymen, and are suited 
I and climate. 



reat £xhibition— English AgricuUnre. 



le receipt of Mr. Johnson's letters of the 6th 
of May, (which are given on other pages of 
er,) we have received the following, which we 
to lay before our readers: 

London, May 27, 1851. 

! Cultivator — Since my last, the exhibition 
uU of interest, and the people come up in 
ibers ; and its success, in a money point of view, 
longer doubtful, — though the result of yester- 
ipts, iVom the first day of shilling tickets, has 
a encouraging as was expected. To pay the 
>f the Exhibition and purchase the building, 
luire £300,000. Of this sum £05,000 was 
subscription, — £65,486 have been received for 
cets, and up to Saturday night last, upwards 
) received at the door fur single tickets — mak- 
Is of £170,000 realized in three weeks. Shonld 
is average hereafter £1,500 per day, it will 
$00,000, and leave a sur]>lus for other purposes, 
ds are not fully arranged — some of the dejMirt- 
; yet completed. The Russian goods arrived 

and are being arranged; and several other 
its arc completing their arrangements. Som<i 
iunal articles are arriving from the United 
1 our exhibition is attracting more interest. 

reapers, plows, &c., and the machinery, are 
ained with interest. The grain rca2)er of Mc- 
ttrocts much attention, and one jMirson could 
tly employed in answering inciuiries in regard 

English farmer and mcml)er of Parlirment, 

a few days since, on my explaining the reaper 
lat if it succeeded here as it had done in 

the cost of the whole exhibition would be 
iid by the introduction of such an implement 

Britain. 

ride, a few days since, to a farm in Surry, 
lilos from town, owned by Mr. Combe, a large 
the town, and a partner in the firm of Combe, 
: Co. Mr. Delafleld is a relative of the re- 
esident of our Society. He has a fine herd 
orns and is to have a sale of about 40 head on 

June, by Mr. 11. Stratford. Mr. C. has a farm 
^8, most of it freehold. It is clay soil mostly 
doisti and has required much expense in drain- 



age — at the rate of about £7 per acre. It ia now, how- 
ever, in good condition, and supports a large stock of 
cattle and sheep. When Mr. Combe first introduced 
Short-horns upon his f^rm, it was said he could not suo 
ceed ; but the result has proved that Short-boms do 
well. He has 92 head of cattle. His overseer, Mr. John 
Giles, is a capital man, and the stock are in fine condi- 
tion, and many are very choice animals. He has strains 
of Mr. Bates', Lord Ducie's, Earl Spencer's and Mr. 
Booth's stocks, as well as other distinguished breeders. 
He is breeding for a medium sized animal, and has 
some animals that are not earily excelled. Some of his 
heifers are, in my judgment, equal to any I have seen 
brought over to America, and would do no discredit to 
any breeder, and I think will probably be sold at fidr 
prices. 

He has 1050 sheep fattening on pasture and tnmeps. 
They are Hampshire Downs, crossed with South Downs, 
and Cotswolds crossed with South Downs. He gets about 
10 shillings ($2.50) per head advance on hb sheep, 
besides the fleece averages 6s., which pays very well. 
The farm is more profltable for grass than grain, though 
a considerable breadth is kept in grain yearly. 

The farm buildings are admirably arranged, with all 
that neatness and completeness of arrangement, which 
is so important in a large farm. The stables and yards 
for the cattle, sheep, and swine, seem almost perfect, and 
the dairy cows have a most comfortable and convenient 
building, where every facility is had to make work light. 
Water is supplied in the manger to every cow, the troughs 
or mangers being of iron, — the floor of brick, and an 
iron gutter in rear of the cows to carry off the urine. A 
flner show of cows I have never seen than 32 Short- 
horns in this stable, put up for milking. Mr. Combe 
has several cows that are very large milkers. I design 
to attend his sale of stock— as it is the first that is to 
come off* in this part of the kingdom. 

Mr. Combe keeps 20 horses for his farm work — four 
large sized dray horses for drawing manure from town, 
and taking down sheep, cattle, &c. to market; the others 
lighter animals, more like ours than we oflen see here, 
though I was informed by Mr. C.'s overseer that the 
lighter horses are found to be much the most profltable 
for fhrm work, and are coming into use to a considerable 
extent. 

The neatness with which fUrms are managed here, 
strikes an American with surprise. Everything is at- 
tended to in time, on a good farm; the plowing well 
done; the ground in all respects well prepared ; the seed 
drilled in, generally, (and I think this s}'stem is gain- 
ing,) and when the weeds appear, they are carefblly 
eradicated, giving the grain the full beneflt of the nutri- 
ment in the soil — which properly belongs to it. Gar- 
ret's horse hoe performs among the drilled grain, the 
work formerly performed by old men, women, and child- 
ren. It is a capital implement, and I have seen it at work 
here, and can testify to its admirable adaptation to the 
purposes for which it is used. It might be somewhat sim- 
plified, but as it is, I conceive it a very valuable imple- 
ment for the farmer. 

The hauling work on the fkrm here, is performed with 
carts mainly, instead of wagons, as with us. The old 
fiishioned carts with broad wheels, the felloes six to eight 
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iiKlw* wide, Mid with beavy awkward thills and ^xei, 
•Tea very eambereome reliicle, bat theiFsgonabelDg: 
better, the former bave long been used in preferenc 
The style of carts which are now beiog coogtructed is 
much better. They are ranch lighter, better arranged, 
coat less, and with them much more worb can be dune. 
They are generally of what is called, Ibelie»e,the Scotch 
pattern, many of the best having come from Scotland. 
There Itre some Tery excelleot oues on cxhibilion at the 
Falsce, and but few if any of tliE real old ones are to be 
foond except an tbc farms in the country. Tlicy are 
certtuDly here preferable to vragons, 'Whether in our 
conotry they would be equally adiaiitagcous,al{>rescnt, 
may perhaps be qucstioued, though I have little doubt, 
that If more frequently used the labors of our farmers 
would be much lightened as well na the expense diminish- 
ed. 

Mr. C. estimates his farm at ^CGOperacre. Ilehasno 
tithes, and the taxes of all dencriiitiuus amount to about 
$2.G0 per acre. They manure very high here— and jire- 
pared manure, guano, lime, bone-dust, phosphate of 
lime, lie., are very extensively used, and with great 
profit. Much complai[it exists as to hard limes among 
the farming class, but they appear to be doing as much 
u St any period to keep up their farms, and the style 
of forming operations is certainly improved from what 
it was when I was here In '46. 
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The " Banner Wheat" 

We hare of hitc years seen frequent accounts of the 
success which has attended the cultivation in Maine, of 
a variety of winter wheat called there, the " Banner 
Wheat." Dr. Holmes, Id a late number of the Maine 
.Farmer, shows that this wheat is the '' Kloss's White 
Blue-Stem," which originated in Pennsylvania. It ap- 
pears that the flrst account of this wheat was given to 
Mr. Ellsworth, then Commissioner of Patents, by lion. 
John Snyder, who in 1&13, scut Mr. Ellsworth a busliel 
of the wheat for distribution. He says — " The busliel 
of wheat I have sent you is the product of my county- 
Union — Pennsylvania, Its origin is briefly this: Hy 
neighbor. Christian Kloss, saw in bis Beld of blue stem 
wheal, a single toi>-i>roud head; be wus struck with the 
contrast between it and the wheat of the whole field, 
this being the only white head in it, and much Ihe larg- 
est. At harvest time tie secured (be liead and seeded it 
iu his garden the coming fall; I do not recollect the 
time, perhajB mx years since — (18u7,) He divided the 
next years' produce among his nciglibors, and last fall 
there were one thousand buehcls of this seed sown; one 
farmer bad four hundred buslieU. It is called Klou't 
WhUt BliM-Stea." 

Sthikimo illpstr*tioic,— At the Agricultural Con- 
vention held in Boston in March last, the presiding offi- 
cer, Hon. M. P. WiiDEE, iothecuarseof an able speech 
showing the advantage of improving agriculture, gave 
the following example: "We have 150,000 eows In 
this Commonwealth. Suppose science enable these, or 
Improved breeds, to yield one additional quart of milk 
per day; this, at three cents per quart, would increase 
the ;iroduclivo capital of the State $1,500 per day, or 
SI .642,600 per jeor; or if two quarts per day, a gain of 
more than thm million dallari annnally." 
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Ta> Bask.— S. B., Edgefield, S. C. Tan bnte 
tains matter which is valuable as a manure, bnt wH 
is fresh, it also contains eo much achl that It is l^torii 
to vegetation. It must be thoronglilj decompoMl I 
fore it can be used on any crop to advantage. Tkek 
way to prepare it is to mix It in aheap with slnngM 
ashes, or a solution of potash. The alkali wIlldiA 
the add and cause the masi to beat, whtch will M 
the food of plants into a soluble stale. 

Cows CALVING IN TBI DAT TIVI,— D. B, K,, FlliDld 

N, J. The custom to which yoa allude, as pmA 
iu Holland, in regard to leaving oB* milking inga 
cows on a particular day, in order to Insnre tbeiraM 
in the day time, — bas sometimes been adoptedliA 
country. We have known some instances of coniM 
tried by it, but tbc result did not support tlu Um; 
We cannot see why the particular day or Lour on il* 
a cow is milked for the last time, should cauM In 
calve in the day time, any more than in tlie night. 

BlHDINO TBI TOLDVES 01 TUB CCLTIVATOI.— 'J 

Old Subscriber," Barttbrd. We can have tbe vtta 
of Tbc Cultivator bound at twenty-five centspcrnln 
but in many instances It is Inconvenient (br rataalbi 
to send them without incurring the expense of op 
charges, which are not lea than twenty-fiv* cents, ■ 
way, for any package. 

HowiKQ MAcaiiTEE.— " A Subscriber," Cbimph 
N. Y. Ketchum'a mowing machine is said towmti 
in grass that stands up &irly atid is oot thick at boUi 
Fine, matted grosses are said to choke the m*cU 
We have seen it used in a light growth of clover, *b 
it worked tolerably well, Wc do not know tbe p 
of tbe machine. Address S, Ketcbuv, BnfDdo. B. 
BuBKAL, of Geneva, N.Y., has a machine of tbisU 
but we have not seen It operate ,and do not kaowtbepl 

Bexssbioe Pics,— S. G. S., Gravesend, L. I. ^ 
know of no stock of this breed for sale, except tbiti 
vertised in our June number, by Mr. Siuhow, idXi 
hers. We noticed that Col. P. R. Pacldiio, oTTui 
town, exhibited a good Berkshire boar at tbe dMV 
the Westchester county Ag. Society, last fkll. 

Foil in tbe Fooi, ok Hoof-aii..— S. C, Stillnt 
This disease in cattle is not idmtical with tvA-vt 
sheep. At least some attempts made by a Sf 
veterinarian, by inoculating sheep with the virus of bl 
ail, produced no cBbct. Uoof.ail will, however, pnn 
ly yield to similar treatment as Is best Ibr firat-r 
Wlten the animal ii first attacked , the fbot shosld 
cleaned with soapsuds. Blue vitriol (sniplute ofe 
per) either in powder or solution, (tbe latter prcI^rtH 
should then be applied to the aflbcted part, Ifl 
disease is taken in season, one application will genen 
cffbct a cure. Other snbslanccsare somettmei used- 
corrosive soblimatc (ciilorlde of mcrcnry,) and M 
of antimony. The former of these Is, however, sstn 
poison, ond it Is hardly sslb to "••» '» i""™ -,- >»•■ 
is kept in tbe barn for several dayi 

ToaNEPB.— W.C. TheEng1lshlu,»:i,,oi lefCtv' 
rietles, may be sown as late as the flnt of Angnst,* 
success. The whHe Morftilk In a 
will not keep aa well a* Out mta-1 
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.OB or Ths Cqltitaiob dkdbk tui Niw Lait. 
y poat-fBce 

SDmilaof A'hqiiy, StmOiaytv. 

nSO mid aw miles rroin Albauy, IDcenuayoi. 

D 1^ uil ^OUU milu, SO niiu ■ ynr. 

n *,[«» u^ <,U00 rail«, 85 «ii» • yeor. 

tMve are tbe rates as fixed by the iiew Ian, n']iicb 
} operatioD on the flrat of Joly, IS51. 

DWLBDQHEiCTs. — CoiumnnlcalioiiB have been re- 
during the past monlh, from D. B. K., S. W. 
, John Johniton, A Subscriber, Wm. Wecdeo, 
Subscriber, G. Evans, Frof. Norton, G. TV. Ed- 
n, Alex. Rives, F. Uolbrook, A Cotutant Kead- 

1, Pah pa LETS, iic. have been received aa follows; 
or tbe Conimia^oner ot the Patent Office for 
irt II, Agriculture, from Hon. T.EwBAKK, Com- 

■I. Olficial Catalogue of tbe Groat ExbibiliuD 

irorka of Industry of all Kations, from B. F. 

*, Esq. Dixon and Kerr's Ornamenlal and 

«Ponltry,froinE. II. Bun-Bak Co., publishers, 

Ipbia. Proceedings of tlie CllDtDu Co. Ag. 

at its annual meeting, with ila Preuiium List for 

om J. Battky and V,'. Keese. The Old Bed 

DC, or New Walks in au Old Fivld,by Hugh Mil- 
lorofFoot-priuts of the Creator, IiC.,froni Grat 

a«B, booksellers, Albany. Proceedings of the 

uniologJval Congress at Cincinnati, from Frof. 

I, Sec. Ohio Board of Agriculture. Farmer's 

Part IT, from L. Scott It Co., publishers, 

>rk. Annual Iteport of the Ucgents of the 

ily, from Dr. T. K, Beck, Sec. 

FHATE or LiuB. — Prof. Ehxoks has had a quan- 
liis article, from the quarry alCrownPoInt, pre- 
irnsc. The rock was first pulverized with sul- 
icid, and then dried off by mixing with wood 
It is thus brought into 6 state convenient for ap- 
1. Prof. E. is desirous that extensive trials 
x'made with this article during the present sea- 
I has left several barrels with Messrs. Ehest for 
tion. B"e hope thcopporlunity will bcimproved, 
this manure, which has proved of such great value 
pc, a fair lest here, ITe will licrc correct an 
ade in a previous notice, In regard to the qnan- 
ihnsphate contained In the specimens from Crown 
Prof E., as well as wall Prof. Noetoh, assures 
It contains from eighty to ninefjr per cent. 

mCE OT TUP LATE TlMOTHT PlCKIBIEQ. — HoU. 

7. Peoctob, whose very inleresling sketch of 
CKERINO, was given in car March and April 
I, writes — " I have received a Idtter from a gen- 
in Philadelphia, familiar wilh the records of the 
Iphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, ettab- 
7S6, of which Mr. Pickering was Secretary and 
Powell was President. He says that onlooking 
! books kept by him, he was asloDished to find 
had not only made full aud complete mlnutei 
le doings of tbe Mciety, but had prepared a Ivge 



/alio volamt of documents entirely In his haitd wrillog, 
iged with great precision, wblcbhareiiotbeeiipnb- 
lished. This la a fact, as Is remarked, ' among tbe Ubon 
of this interesting man, in his capacity of Qumer, that 
should not be omitted,' and I am pleiaed to annex ltt9 
others that I have communicated." 

Fat Cattle from Kirtdckt. — Since the completion 

of the railroad from Cioelanatl to Cleveland, many of 
tbe droves of fat cattle designed for the Kew-Tork aitd 
)n markets, have been taken Ibis route to market. 
Formerly tbey had to be driven acroti tbe Allegbanj 
Mountains — sometimes making a journey of more than 
thousand miles, aud, though traveling at the rate of 
only ten to flrteen tnllesa day, at agreat loss of weight, 
especially la the animals which were (attest at the start. 
We have noticed several droves of eiceilent cattle fnHn 
the interior of Kentucky, which were transported over 
the railroad from CinciniULt] to Cleveland, thence by 
steamboat to Buffalo, and thence to the Hudson river by 
railroad. Here they either take boat for Hew-Tork, or 
cars for Boston. They arrive here in fine condition, and 
must make a great saving in weight over the old mode 

of reaching market. 

Erolish vs. Amebican Ihplehehts. — The London 
Econoiniit has an article on tbe " Rural Machinery" on 
eihibitlon at the " Crystal Palace," in which the post- 
tion is set up, that *' no other nation has reached any- 
thing near our [English] stale of advancement" in Ihia 
department. The writer goes on — " Tliis will he obvi- 
ous on Inspecting the Belgian and French agrictiltnral im- 
plements, which consist only of plows and other tools 
for taming up or pulverising the soil, and are far less ef- 
fective than onr?. Aod it is even more obvious on look- 
ing at the American implements, which, with ft w excep- 
tions, consist also of tools fur pcrrorming the first ope- 
rations of husbandry. Their plows are implements of 
very Utile power, and are quite Incapable, wc apprehend, 
of turning up a deep furrow. Indeed, tbe upright stilts, 
and short beam and mould-board, give tbe American 
plows exhibited much Ibe appearance of a horse-hoe, or 
small potato plow, occasionally used by market garden- 
ers; they afford, more than any other descriptloD can 
do, a conception of tbe primitive condition of husbandry 
in the Kew World." 

The above is In several respects nnfklr. In the first 
place it takes the very □nrcasonable ground, that the 
London Eihibitlon represents the actual conditfoc of ag- 
ricultural implements in the different countries. Eng- 
land, of course, makes her utmost display j she has every 
facility and Inducement for doing so; other nations, and 
especially the United Stales, have made no attempt at ■ 
general competition wilh her in this department. The 
great distance aud various impediments, have prevented 
our manufacturers from sending many articles. Thus 
uf plows, there arc only specimens from thTit American 
manuracturers. Many of onr best implements are entirely 
unrepresented. The aasertion that our plows " amimple- 
mentsof very little power," is evidently made hya person 
who knows nothing about it. There is no evidence that 
he hod seen the plows tried, and they had not, in fact, 
been tested In EiQland when the article waa written. 
Henc« any Judgment <rf thli Idnd niuM be pnmature. 
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We have ao dEqxMitloii to claim more for American im- 
plementi, or concede leM for Briiisii ones, than poBilive 
merit would jurtif^; bnt the conclusion, drawn from this 
exhiljllion, that tlioK of England are far luperior to 
thoie of any other nation, webelie(-e to be unwarranted. 
Aa to plows, we are not altogether alraoger? to some of 
the beat of English and Scotch manufuclure. IVe are 
free lo admit, that until lately, they have posscBsed an 
■dvantage, in one reapwt, over onr American ploaa— 
(bat is, (hey have been belter adapted to ttiff soils. In 
Buch soils, the former will cut a dooptr furroi 
portion to the width, than most of our own, The fault 
with the Utter is not that they will not turn a ditp fur- 
row— many of them will go seven or eight Inches deep 
—they cut too wide, and leave the aliee too heavy. But 
there is a great difference in our vlousio this respect, 
■Dd we do not admit that the suiicriority alluded to is 
entire and universal. Exeeiit in the particular men. 
tioited, we are not aware that the English and Scotch 
plows can Ingeneral claim any adi-antagcovet the Ameri- 
can. —^ 

Toads w Qabdihs.— Various remedies have been 
given for the prevention of the ravages of insects in gar. 
dens. Worms, or the Urv»e of certain molhs and beetles, 
often make great destruction among many Itiuds of 
plants. Various kinds of bugs attack melons, 
bers, squashes, lie., and often destroy the crop soon after 
it appears above ground. Some kinds of worms k 
dom or never appear above the surface of the ground- 
attacking pUnts at their roots, or at luch parlaas arc c. 
vered hj earth. Others eat the leaves, and sometimi 
the stems of young plants. The latter are frequently 
called "eut worms," from the manner in which they 
cut off planls at the surface of the earth. In this way 
they totally destroy some kinds of pl»nts,-as beans, 
melons, cabbages, ic., which, when once cut off in this 
manner, can make no ftirther growth. One of the best 
means of preventing the ravages of these insects, is to 
hunt them early every morning, while they are near the 
plants Ihev have eaten the previous night, and destroy 
them. Young cliickens and ducks arc sometimes kept 
In gardens, that they may devour tlw insects. Tliis is 
but a partial remedy. Chickens will only eat a fewspccies 
of insects — some of the most destructive tlicy leave unno- 
tlced-and they will always do more or leas injury by eat. 
ing various planls, and by scratching. Ducks fi-ed more 
indiscriminately on insects, and do less damage to the 
planls. But leadi will do much more good in propor- 
Hon to the numiwr, (if well gromi.) than cither chickens 
or ducks. They do no injury ivhatever ; they feed alto- 
gcther on insects, and devour almost every ai^cics that 
infests the garden. Tlicy have another advantage over 
chickens or ducks; they seek their food at times when 
insects are most abroad,— at dusk of evening, whenfowlg 
are at rest. Excepting the black " pumpkin-bug," toads 
will fill ihcir stomachs with any bug, worm, or fly that 
belongs to the catalogue of enemies lo the farmer or 

ID- At the sale of the live-stock of Wx. S, Kiia 
Esq., near Providence, R. I., on the 7fh of May latf| ( 
the following prices were obtained for cowij Brmil^ 
•old lo M. P. Wilder of Massacliusettt, $100; Pink 
to John Lane, 1106; Junca, sold to S- J. Cb] 
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Maaaachnsetts, 8170, ud several otb«i|60lolJl^ 
They were mostly of mixed blood— Short-lwni, Dn. 
and Holitein, with the common ato<*. 

BccawnEiT.— This crop is one of conildorrtle W. 
tance in many [larls of Sew-Tork. II iiuoi 
in July— son»etlmesaBlateBsAngnit. Abodielrf^ 
lo the acre la the usual quantity. Sometimei ithaa 
on land from which a crop of bay baa been lata* 
same season, and on a clover ley, if the ml iilMn^ 
friable, it will frequently do well. This gndo k^ 
sometimes soHn In connection with winter «bfsl,i 
protection to the Utter for winter. From pui^ 
IK^rience, we cannot speak of It for thii pnrpw. lb 
consumption of buckwheat floor in our dllo, 
during the winter months. Is very great, ami <l <•' 
mands a price but little inferior to that from wbeU. Tb 
coarse parts of the grain, atter the flour has becavpn 
ted, make good f,«>d for swine, milch cowi.oc tk 
slock i and as a good yield— twcnty-flve to tbWj M* 
per acre-can frequently be obtained on bad whmi 
cannot usually be cultivated to proflt, the crap kii 

advantages. 

MANDFiCTtrRE OP MtsTABn.— We have madcM 
quirics of Messrs. E. .MnaoocK k Soa, of Ihb A^.h 
regard to the manufaclnre of mustard. WebinlH 
little surprised at the extent to which thiiW 
ness IS carried on by them, and by bformationttierbii 
given us In regard to the niann(kcturB of the a 
the country. Mesrars. M. work up IVom l,ODOt«l,M 
lbs. of mustard seed per week, cqnal at least toNM 
a year, and thoy think the quantity mannlkctnRdlik 









a year. They lUte tklWl 



small ponton of lliis seed— not more 

part, is raised In this country. The larger portion, nJW 
of the best quality, is imported IVtimSicilyandFriBe 
worth on the avi^rage seven cents per pool,! 
'i per bushel. Uessra M. slate that mcatrfl 
American seed which they purchase, la u good mi 
best imported. They inform us, also, that thep*^ 
objection to the quality of Ibe seed ralml a few ]« 
-nee In Ohio, was that the crop 

hen much of 1 he ai-ed was in an Immatiuci 
occasioned much of it lo shrink 
louldy. It should be CDl 
lower liranchcB first, and 
-Messrs. M. are now 
tiuols and 'Wiscooun. 
teen bushels per acre, 
to those who pay 
and curing. Mcsan. . 
Sicilian seed for 
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rcMDt JVK, 600,000 bdiyldiuls will lure iDft 
h hUodi, which ti eqnal to about two yeftrs 

•f the population; so tbat, at this rate, every 
< the population will have diminished by nearly 
m. The Irish newipaper* are already teeming 
'ehenilona as tolbe consequences of this wbule-* 
m o( uxpatriallou." The writer conclude* tliat 
taiu suffers greatly, not only Trom the loss of 
essary fur agricultaral labor, but also from ioxs 
—the Utter being computed at £10,000,000 a 
m out of the country by emigrants. 

I 07 Sebds in Givkh WEiaaM— Mr. Mil- 
I in a late discussion at an Englisli Farmers' 
t aller several trials he had found that— 
il clover of good quality gives, per acre, to 

h superficial foot, 6J seeds. 

wclovcr, {Medicago tupuHiia,).. 6 " 
a clover, 10 " 

1 large number of the seeds sown do not vegc- 
many of the plants which come up die, it is 
to low much larger qnantities than are speci- 
Mr. M. recommends for an acre, 8 lbs. red clo- 

wliite do., 2 lbs. yellow do., with one bushel 
JR. which hy his computation oAbrds 100 seeds 

60 red clover, 82 white, and 12 yellow clover, 
icial foot. In this country ,a good subBlitutefor 
as« would be the same quantity of red.top per 

ED lloasa Tbdotbe. — We saw this fine horse 
ks aiiicc, at Morrisaiiia, Westchester county, 
is kepi the present season, in cbai^ of Mr. 
■iKTiB, one of his owners. Though uiiwards 
years of age. he was In excellent condition, 
ightly as a colt. He is a horse of fine sj-mme- 
xcellcnt temper, and has been the aire of much 

1 HoBRES.— We are pleased tolearn thatmuch 
Is paid to this slocfe of horses in Brattleboro', 
Great care is taken in selecting and pre- 
c bust blood ; judicious crosses are also made 
incM and most approved English blood, having 
prd to speed , graceftil action, and endurance— 
; tbe diatinclire qualities ond characteristics 
ila " VorgaDi." 



MftwM.— TTa taw reeel 



Rcir-Yoric Stale Asncnltual Sooletr. 
A meeting of the Executive Boaid was held at R<v 

Chester on the 6th of Jane. We are grstifled to learn 
that all the necessary arrangements for the Fair, wbicli 
is to take place at Rochester on the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
leth of September, are tn ■ state of commendable for- 
wardness, and that everything connected with that dis- 
play is highly fbvurable and encouraging. 

It appears that tbe steam-boats on Lake Ontario, and 
the railroads, generally, in the state, have agreed tocw* 
ry articles and stock for the Fair/ru, and psssengera 
for half prict, as has heretofore been customary, It ta 
probable other railroads and boats will come into tha 
same arrangement. The President has received instruo- 
tluns (Vom the Government, whereby all animals and 
articles lotended for the exhibition at the Fair, are to be 
admitted fVom foreign places free from duly, to be en< 
tcred according to the provisions of the Warehonse act; 
and the Fair Grounds at Rochester are to be deemed 
constructive warehouses, where all animals and article* 
from abroad, duly entered, shall be under the scper- 
vlsion and custody of the olBcera of the Customs. 

The following superintendents of the ditttrent depart- 
ments of the Fair grounds were appointed: 

Cattle— yfm. II. Sulham, Black Kock. 

Horut — J. fl. Burnett, Syracuse. 

SAmP — Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 

SiDine— R. Harmon, IVheatland. 

Poultry— L. H. Haddock, Buffalo. 

flora/ Hall—1.. A. Ward, Rochester. 

Dair^ Hall — Israel Denio, Rome. 

Xanufaclurtn Hail aid Maehintry—l^. B. Lug- 
worthy, Rochester. 

Gtntral Svptrinttndinf of thi Groundi and Ckargt 
o/tht Entrancti— Henry Wager, Utica, 

Mtchanical Motive Pomtr for Moving Mac\intry— 
Wm. Kidd, Rochester. 

The monthly meeting of the Board for Augurt, wHI 
be held at Rochester on tbe Tlh of the month. 



Albanr Prices CnTTenl. 



itiamt,Jwwt\A,\K\. 

TtH ttm^a oT pmrfiice of lU deicripliow duriiif Uie pan nioiifl 

:Dtr«i|Kiiidiiif pciiod lui ynr. Ths iMull H, in alanicB ofuij 
u|« dcmnl (loni iLiniiid, accninuluiiig tiocki and gndnsUr d*. 
:liiiiTi J in icu. Thell.igli.hmRrteUfot - 
loEil mil hUlp eneoilrHgrincnl to Bhippcra, bihI qn 
Br e^Hvinllv and«r (he InflDence ofpm^n; 
', and tar^ rcccijiti fiwii Iho Cominenl i 

I,WIU,MW bti. of aonr; i 



«IB uid Rivar ucihi 
b>v* bmi ibom 30,000 Vh. 






Ix JirjclT ill uiitact oC 

Bcnir hu been eotifihed ta ihIb m Eait- 
t ■ modermte tnde drmuid. Ilia mica 
Wbemt Aenn iranhir 
vnwmrd leiideiicy. Ws 
led bmnli of WcHcm •.tETitl, ioci 



larkcl iiill eihibiH 



But*uidWe«crii,S4i9).W)^ raund hooped 01 
ud WcMRn SI ceiSt.ie], and Geneeee 9l3ta*M, Aubv Omens 
■nd uiim Ohio 9iS0iiS\.7S •») uln Genoet tUiM. The lUcM 
qaolalion fiom Europe ere of aoih Mar Waun Ciuiiil lour lOa 
Uh. Pbiledelpliia uid Ballimort SImtOi ti. Si. l^niie Ciuadiaa 
■nd Ohio >8>SD<. !l.<iir uid heittd lOaiea. A His (T SCO liagi Corn 
■nl w» mid* >l SLIP] per ewl. 
Oaanr.i.-'nien hu heen * limiud ImiMii doot in wiieM; prim* 



THE CBLTIVATOH. 



■un[l(« at Gcii«cfi ti 



wanted; Dnifonn fiarre 



u I1:|kIU for GFncHC,cJcwigiliIieiiuklE figure, STi»lc. rot ^Vhiu 
Michipui, Vl^tSOt:. far MtiJlKrrwieiui, Die. furOhin uid OSJc. lor 
ChiCBfD. Ryi: Lu be«i iu modmile supply; tbe only tain htw 

m bialiela ill tan a Oevnpi, wu ttk\oi liere «iTKiir«d>y loit lo 
Im delivered al 9<ic. Tlien luubecum riutbiuiuendaiiE iii OaU; Uic 
•old in ien,MO IwIkIi u |«ic« rmijiiii Iroiii >l;^ In 43at4c,, cliHiiie 

of Barley hare been tiiniled nud ivuch I2,W0 lo il-fKO bntliclt ot 
IlOoIISc. u Ihs range, duingut die Idwlt ngun wilK ■ declining 
mrkeli iiKhnlcd iii Ihe Hlei were n.UOa bwheU Scotch Unrley u 
lOOe. Tlie npiily oC Com daring Ihe nioulli biu been very laiga nud 
qufiUUirqu under Iheinflociwe of Iheniceiptylicreaudiupfocpccllwve 
runUcr Occliiwil We quoio Yellow mixed ya\, and Wvucrii iniinl 



Sl|c-*i 



OKiy for 



: r«u»l 



teo Ibt., do. miud IBt. ed.uSOi. uid do. Yellow VHtMi. Bd. Yel- 
low DKtf U%a\*t. ed. [wr bil. 

FUD.— Tbe »l« whicb reach OO.WIO lu Tifim buthela, ihow no 
nuiIeriKl chungc en ntci; ibocu I3iil4c,, Kcaiid quilily lSts33c., 



Hnnbilimhedhuj.ply; giUeicrop ofl^SO U 40c. 
Wool.— Weliavenonlu lo note. Tlie new< 

Whuki hM foll..«od llie decli.ie in cosrMgra 
qooicd a !2 fur Obio and Stale litli. and S!i} for 3. 

.—The ulea iudodc 900 bin Pork al SK 



iving 1 



•i>d813.:Uft«| 

nude St Sn. In Cut Meat! there hai been a fait biKlnex doue 

Htn 400 libi. at Pc. fa pitkled Haine. flJnOJc. for do. ShouUlen 



3 for prime. DecfSiOi 



tup(ilied aLf|.5a]S«A0 lor mf?w pork, a 
).5U lot nKU Olid 9n;ia.S0 rot prime. C 
a"ic. for do. ilioulderf; ui pic> 



TJase. for hamt aut OaOlc. for > 
14c. for uew ?1Btc. Chcue GaTc. 

Salt ii IWiallol pet Iirl. iindnialOc. per bag. 

■■uiiEL— Nova Seolia kIIi u it arrivu al ftl,n)a3.iai. 




EMZOLT A. Ca>S 

N*«-Ti»k State St>detT^ FIrtt Fmniom 

RAILROAD lIORSR.POWER.'t. 

THE ahove ju.tlr irlobraird Vnttr^ » now tmlc mid wM by the 



cri buwB. of ally nntc In ilw nwiHry. oiid lietii prefenvd. 

The Chninnnii ef Ibe Agi Itniharal KnciMv'a Connuure on II 
hwen. ii a mniiBunii'BIiou wrillFD •rvoml imeRliii allrr llw at 
iiK of nmnhtm Wtlii' alxwe llurM^Puwpr. »w "l<i»iiti 
inna it llie Inle ^liilr Fair. (i^. ItuU.) al Allwiy. in Mnminin 
vanw llnm-rmnnk TJi. Wlwter'i. Allca<<. llnra'«. and K 
h CVl**, Br<l wnh Iha nwnm awl naken. aad heanl all Ibcy i 
My, aud apahi in their alHruce— ami die ne ull nuil Adly conv. 
ma that ynani ma Ilia hoi, and if I waneil mk, I wooM 
TWKNT\' DOUJUUI nwre fit jtnn ibaii my otlien o 
rnaalu; and aa you have wim iLe laarela ^rly, il it JuM lUal 

He ninher Myi— " Yiiu know from eiperieiwe that I have » 
■f partiality for ynni eMahbnhmem, and lu ■ commillee-niBn M 
Beciny fgt yean, I tare decided agaiuii yon clttuet Ihanfor 




IiANDS ON XXJHa I8X.AMO, 

ADJOINGINO (he Village* of Lakeland airf Bern 
4emil» from Ihe ciliea of Ncw-Vorit mi BiotI 

jidRailroaA Tlie oppntunily ii anr ofend 

wiaU 111 obtain kuid on Loug [alud, Iha iMb 



















Mined of Eiral velve jir furnu and guide 








Xl"£S£%" 
















Tlie mirfBceuf the groond iupcrfecdy beiaiiful, ftee 



biiiiDde. The wiil ii a &» loun, ailniiraiiily adapud la 
lion end great emn. and of eaiy tillaCT. 

iiideeiriioNtw.K>BludotN<irdHimKawYartM>' 
adrijuate kIcB of the diflereuce in the labur aaH aucart 
f iiltivaie ibeee liiland laiaJhiuid thai reqairad lonAla 
I ii^Eged lamia, oiilil he haa Hieii ev nudulhialrialj and 1 1 

within Gl\y niiln uf i^ city of Nrw-\" k, bTauy *i 
oi fire oerHoi more, fiir the numufKS per acre. 

Aiiv j^erwu wiflhlng In pvrclHiye a fiTO aere Int of f» 
Hinie land, wiihoiii one fom of water or vwlaa gnuid 
» \rf inidliia aio as a Gcal [Ktynunii. ami the (iinher ■ 
month tnnil Calf ia pajd, iriieu warmiite« deed and gonl 
giren. and Ihe remainder put of Uie {isichiua mniey na 
Mtutrf OK Ibe IbuO. Ill be paid within ihrec or five ycai 
cent yearly inlenvt. I^rper lota will be aidd on the h 

Ttietiifciii pnftrtly gniid— 1 have a hHmrer 4tdi 
title iMnn|,l<1i— Fenified to by legal men of Om highe 
I will mul liy mail, with iniipa. pam]*lelii, and ell iofon 
nnri-hawM. ot thnte wlio wp* to he informed of thete 
liy applying to CUAKU^ WOOD, Stationer, lIlJolNt 



Farm in tbe OenoMe Tallay for 8 
''pili: luhHrilieKifferaroraalehiiFiuinofait) an(*,t 
1 lowiiirf Ann. IJvingitoncDunly,N.Y.,uidlcin 

Eiieliiih Coiii^ Fiyle. The iroumta are laitrfully li 
Kmrel walki aial plained willi slinihlKry. The gar 
i-hcnce mrietie" of ncacbea, gtapei. lie., and the ordii 

iinaiit.! ]i>iti*i^i. Tbcfaniiii orkuowlnlEed ts be one 

Ithaa Iv^ifoiyeataniuler themotl careAd ar^julie 
lion— i« higlily inipmvnt mid in a perltcl elate of npair 

The Hnd'nlo aw) Conhodon Haittoal'^'^ nngna 
tlie t...vn Tl« neiieiee Telegra]* tine haa «n oftee 
Tim fiirin i< di.iniii iibiiit 3 inlln from the Ana Suli 
Tliia place eOm ualueeotenia to norrhiien, Pat Itanhl 
iipjily to IIKNRY I^ rOUNO, A 

' IRON RAIUNGra. 

'piIK nibHrihcr ii nitent (<.a oim of the noneilniain 
1 piiulili<htneiit> iu the cmiilry. ■> prepared lofitt an 
mtice for I'l-cry diwrintion elf Wtouitlil Iron Bailiiin,BI 
Wire Kidlini;. Theae Kailiiim aie well xhipted for em 
devripUKin. panlcBbirly Ccmeterio. PnMie Gnwida, 
Ganlnia. Uukiaiieis kc, tt i> alan iiaed for CDveriiw for 
»•«». ftc. 
llflveal»r«rMle,theEngti«h RunDe fence ubIot 



A. t.(>MiKTT. Commlven Ma 

OlGce al the State AgricBliatal Wa 

No. as Cliff Mrau, I 



THE WORKIHa FARMER. 

A MONTHLY putljcaiioii denied bi Agricidt 
Ac. I'^djicd by IVif. J. J. MAru, paHirt 
OKTT. N.V 3S Clif itieel, New. York, al il pet < 



AcTicBltwml Booka 

i-\p all kuidi, for •■]« at Ihe CihitMar OOoa^ 41 
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McOomlckhi PatMit Tliilnla RMpw. 

RocbMn, M>y 13, 1*31. 
SB idHiigiuil, in Hiun oAring tiii Rrnper ui Uk FMrnMn oT 
NnrYetk tar lb* cii«hi( tarvcn, A;*™ il uutcnnrr lo ^ly 
itmikawmTaOuiidniniwiiEiitibBviugiinnriilnlliirliriiiKincilie 
tad dincUr uithewieiiiuiooftliQK imcnsicd, liymcBim^ini-cl- 
nl local nftiib, wlio in prgvided wiih IwiwbjLlH Ihr ilwiriUuioji 
ti Mi.inil wheM nvwiuK pottinnt of the lUtc, wblrb liiniHli ■ 
B Mnaiu cf (be tteaiH-, Willi Ac RCEUi iiu[ir»vcineiiu uu^ on 
taiBdd be rciHiiiUy iitfu Ibnugh IbeiKwipapen nfUw coui- 
, II adeunait nAcicniio HTben, ihu iba lUHkovHil bu 
It uala urniiRoaiu Ibr il« ■■ro'lL.ol' wbaiewr dcnauil abill 
fcwriiuN'Bw-York far h» Inpratnl ftoipn', IbHring impfuVEd n 
It or las (VET* HKreMlve yeu ninro IH Iihi iiiUvdiiclioii,) ivuvi- 
litaiuriiniionfor ibamnoduiU In maihs indue liuiciiDiil ibui 
& Tim. J. r«lnreun of Ibai oily will act H lux pnuuipd tnnilbig 
«,ial will aminlykwal agmu bt conniiuai •nwllilialiiclx, wnb 
riUliiiidullnEafful lufiirimtini iii nmnnl Ixlbe Rnpi'n, whKk 
I ba b»l ondeipwii Kl Buflbln mil HoeliaiiWr-™^ « » "I" ■"«"- 
I IB ban DUE It VrackpDTt, Hiil »«» MiiuUii |ilMe ill mcb di>^ 
X-Ob ciuilwaHB. wbE» prruixleHToiu uf pnn-tiiiauiti wuuld 
vii mc^Bitf eiainina llRm. Tbey are nftrrcd tiirlbcn lo 
b, Nnwr A Co., of Buffalu, ainl M Mr. PntlcriUHi, Jincph Hall. 
BBrid R. BBitoii, mq., nf Hnrhalcr. Mr. llalL we I Hmmni 
■ilwu liii Mule fonbBlartlenwliflcan yean. Baibeimatraigi. 
I mi iiKTiMi'ii] inuiuliii'niRi uf ihreafau^t nnrtuim m iho Male, 
I H. B_u. _uialLr i«-u IniDwn BB IbB inial ctlrtMn fHWnl 
Kair, havE, (uwill bi> funbcr tcnifiuu 



u lima AmbibiiiiT pn 
■1 will be «i|i|ilie(l w 



■Md Dicn [/bu •nkv H'r oiw, Ibe umlrrt:|!iii!>t IkubemiU ilMonniii- 
,(M kmufurr,) K> iatrodnce a njmii iu merits aiul iii Uie nuuibi'. 
aaflbe famiiiw ronuniinity— wbu •huahl luiik well lo Ibu Jwrm of 
! |Biii«><|r niiered by vtben. 

ucil BKHIo an cnne'led lo keep ap a rcfiiilat (nrrF<|iniiilairB 
A Iba iHlcrmiined, at Cliic«|(o, IU., wbo will he (deaKd oi <dl 
•MMba iiUHritd «f Uimiigb Ibe loail. I>>- wy nn n rHalionlu 
iBnpcr. Mr. PaU-inum may and alnnild ana be wnnvnlii, Ihh 
■ibi ncFoiMiily laach ftomluiiw, BUd all iMay idioabl Im umi. 

•On iiiiikiB)(iMd, nm hatain fiir iwniB lima fell h nrce<«r>'lo poi^ 
llMnifiwunfhbKeBIKi, wradd retpeelfully niftir th««e ll-eliii|c 
ijmanl ia'tt,t<t UUiffiBmi™, lu the *Jlowui« i<tn.m.va: Itai- 
ICri^ B-q, Fayciie. l>n™dBg« oiuiiiy; A. Hmhwell. GriB«, 
■TCbubbiit: David (lliTar,Amliiu,Cayupii«Bniy; ILO.v<">l' 
i^TiW'B (ivBiy; Abram ttiBuia', Roamlaa, f^a.'n nvinr: 
.P.ftieaMr. ri-niiYaii. YairaemmiTiCTrBBUBli. HnpewelLlhi. 
mouiir; WiUiBinWonhtiBBndJ.V. VaiiiKve, \ KUiriB. Una- 
inuiri ll"n. Vliailca (;amdl,(lnnidB»l.liiiii|M<'n euvuly; \\ . 
■ mis. Crapnell, Avon, UvhiMim «iuuty; Dr. C. MoKhme, 
ort, UUBK^on r-.iome; AniimZ«rpy, Klba.«eii<«N-™Biiiy; IV. 
'l<li«ni,<'BnilirH, \liigiirBt--Minly: EtlHulMlil. \Vd«Hi,.\iuB 
.cemiFi "r- '- Urever, Idckpon, NiBgara comity; s^inKiiii n il. 
a, IdcifMt, Niagara couuiy. 

Th imjiromnfnt mnde on Uio Reaper BinMlhelnrthrfrnM. wiiii-h 
'lilliaCuilinB ApporWiw.BtihowiiiiiFiEiirca.niinraiofaiviiiilpi- 
oiiD nf ihi WXHililei or Inek Riisle of HiB Fiiip^. (a< patniird uid 
■d in my Miicbiiie.) wilh • ilighlly indented or lifrnKorijD^ Hirklri 
iy*hickBiran)ien]i-M,aiiiwnfromtbBfUI.I1irwiRle hi tin i'ii'kln 
*lt a amta w nhiuv. an. Vvrilier with the BB|riL' nf Ihn Fin|trr Aw 
«)■( Iki gmin U («■ tUtO; to rfleii tba laiM purfm plii1.H<idiirBt 



iiim, every oilier Heaf.., ._, , „ — . 

tbBt 1 uld V:aH of BBid muDiitiuiui, >DH CkiOKB, far tba iiMI IMnaM, 
near 100 IteB)iM>~bviii| a la>(rr ■Hiiibcr uhwa Mr. HnKntUfitm 
liii Ballimwn mtmwfiirturf nliuffrdiir — and cakrulate tn ivil Elifrtf fia- 
uis kvvm at IcKil duuNe diii Dumber, ISO liavuig already 
ppcd) and furtlKr lo «] lulu, ibalfot aiew)'eBrBiiUhl, wlula 
Kneutagcil ui tbe nnuufai'luK and aale of ni)- Keeper* ui 
•M rttutOf of Iba Nonk-weM. t^f IbouiBiBl*, and h uub- 
KBTly la miuite my wbulc aitvuuou, Mr. lliwcy baa been 

and wnb ■Olke edivl be bnn heea aUe la audio yanMHUn 

u well u with all the agiiaia he couM pracnn:— nml indeed, aa I 

"Eul vftba Allt'|[iiany Maiiutuini^" auBle ai Maduue* B)iiaT-~ 
vbileiwat aHe to pvB but little aneiaiimMlliotinly ufUuHBec- 
liou iif Ike eomitry. Aid 1 wdluidy BddlbBI,beBiMiMWiirTpBKdlB 
iJipnly IhedniBUidliirltetipmtbiuiiKbuuitba wlin(eofiui«i'oiiuU)r 
— Teut, l.'Blui<niiB Bul (IreMi iiM exceiilwl, and wbil* they ar* 
' ' beiug uinodornl— 1 Bbidl lie dbpuaed m fmsre, m " bcreiB- 
■ — iHBtnioiM wjtb llT. IlBHiey by endiuniuii ii> uipfjy ibg 



JMUil 0^ 1^ niBatry wuk Hnium, wink henwycoiaiHiMID "lay 
I flaiwiuit unrtiuii lu kit mal'' Uiat lua •< Sabf hwh Mavhiue'' » 
t ■■ oiriy genuuia ailB'Le,"— aad nut benw amlntHW "uf nalibif 



T!^X 



ban* rdn. b> uoed hr llnawy and olber^ ara mUus onurrlyntK. 
tlitwUlc all Ibe ImiHiH drrnreil ftirni Ikr uie of njr Fiunr ar« 
- ' S+lBil the in»M 



inilieiuf aiaibhiv-slBeeiunitof wy |bt>) b 
etmora Ikcb to tall (a [vwl i^dvra." 
-wlbutwbilc Mr. IlaiuvybuiirfHrtiHd hia Marhiue Ibr 

,-, HUH ilB Brrt hitrodartu*], wttbuM bikfch, I kU a cood 

Diniibcr uf JUeliine* lax yvol, iiMiled hi nHiuuig lu well u reap- 
iuf, which (an lulMuriBai, anil are lidivved lu im aupiTinr to any 
nth™ yet well i BuldiBttlier will lie •oinmfundaiiif/iirrkfrlruad 
inUiB diihreiiiHciioiBoniie eouuiiy— oial il»I 

„ .. iwniaui UI any time AtniiArr be ujiiiliEd u the 

Kiapera id lliia ynir if wiuiled. 

I •Indl rotirlBde byieieirni|rli>aHiu[Ie|<ul,ji>iiKd' binrfti« Ma. 
rrliind, and m lliv Mlowiua amhuiMd accnla Ibr Ihe hale M ■• Me 
L'lKiBk'ka IVh'iit Virginia KraiK-i,' va: II. N. Willeiia, MahOe- 
luwu, UelJ 1.. II. Unnbiiy. li^eI'nwid^ N~. Jviw'] 1 K. \\ hilnian ir. 
k Co., HiUlhiwie. Md4 I", hqpi, Prnkrii'kunm, Md.; II. M. fuiUi, 
Sii'huiniBl, Va.: Abuer TlioiapaiBi, Uudmllr, MiiHiii cuuiny, I^.; 
Uw nanesiid U\; Krrilibnik LliiMeT cuuniy. Pa. ; LeHla Hnors, 
Uhi towwhin, !■■., and Kaad. Whirry, Clunabertharii, L'uiuherland 
CO., I'.j T.«UI-:ij|iiuIoii,£l Kouth nimnit, iniil., princiial deM 
liir KeHpcm Km uf the mounUiina. Very mpeclfully yuiu*. C. H. 
lIoCUlUUCK. 

Wnlerbxi, Ji|. Mary's Co., Md. Nnv. IS, IWO. 

Mr. C. U. MeConiiii-k, of (.'hieatu, tllL: I bave bnu iiilrndiiif ta 
write yon ever (inrr liamal. «iurcnun|; a KeDpir Biy liriAber aiid I 
nnkred of yuu, hul hare defcrtcd ti 1 1 am bIbhm ai^iaiacd id wriie, 
ibogiji I thiuk I ounhi M wriw. When ■ H«n beeiiii any niiehinB 

iKdiiktie in (be didlan and djinei^ whieh it l«in^ imo bii poekei, bu 
■tan in Ike Biml reu'rt id' tba pnifniiy df lu-(tiuiia. 

My bruiherittril iHviiiKniilivr hnvrhaniiH Inr our (erm. de- 
(ecnunrd tn bny a Itt'upvr in pannendup. Wbcn he wu aboui u 
■4011 Ibr IMIumrE In jiriirure eui-. I eautina. d him parLvulaily " not 
laiM.McCiinna'kV' haTiiuttreu ananklcinlhe Amerk-an Far- 
mer by Ut. M . uf tlie KiMem nvnof Maiyland, in wMrh llua- 

«>--• and McT.V Keanrra Wert ruiapnred. aa I ihuucM imrb to Iba 
-■ri'judire of Mi'U.'i ; Imi rni- lin>ihet, ciiitrary lo iuMranmi^ mm- 
111 wilb Mr. Wlutntiin uf ilidliBii<rv. was ualueal li>)nrrhB>c unrof 
liD i«buklcB MdV'ii Kniiim. I mnnncnn.'d in my i-wii cnip. in a 
iH of whnut, wima of wlurb wun It Ibcl 4 hicbni lu||h, aud anme not 
nrer 3 <tn, Bul il wiadil have doie yov ra"l *» "'<' how >hr laM il 
bnvu, wilb a ■Mianilivraart driver. IVMidiiaaiuBmbrTlrntmr 
StM uf abuu (U orrem iubI my hnnhara of alxHit W aerca, bibI bU 
■mknui wiaMiiw ihr Imori i^ie pmind in flr^ in ufi ai^iritrHim. 
.Mr. PlixniDU, who i< a hiriie wlieal rrowcT. bolfluliaieut'lliHary'B 
Reapcn at work it Ihrru iir Ruir yean, and laie ni alil nppoaa ibal 
Um appearaiira of a lleiiiicT wuuhl fia iBBlihn kiuUnrt Mtenusn 1 but 
il w«i iVlinwH. My hrU WBi> ibnaiFed wWi naiioia all tlia ihne, 
ImLU hulicA Blkl irrinlenirn, aul all pnuiHiiK-ed licr wivh admiralil* 
iihI piiiiaH. fa wvn pb-B-cd wnk il wna ihiiv Amaer* who miw it 

liue rliilricT. at a paadi |in'Biiu«. Ihia (p'lirieHiali. wiy> i> u man oT 
cw wnnh. ailrr £<lkiwiii« thi> Murlime ahrnit a huiBbwl yunh. Bad 
lyeiiu every n^" ual 'ant of the irel. wiibnui ■ wud, Bm mada 
■wuT IliB buiBiEist': " Inm diaia wuh amdlca." Anuihrt nid— 
"irieaBraMi'lunyikillBnl'llbaveKiK." loiily writrthiiKlohlinw, 
' iif Ihr nmiiy (iinnnciiiUiiiiiin.| huw your Hroper laat 
ihiiiil. Inaiidvr iliranlyiwrepliManf iBiyrovc- 
IBtiit. Kbebu lirrn wrll liU.ll I aMurcyou: and Ifl wrrr adieil 
whailniiBiIrr ilie ndvuniairii nf haviuiF MrComiipk'* llrapiT, I 
idinaU Hiy rnndidly. I lliiiik ibi' RvBFtT worth nl hul tlS pn day. 



audio hi Ibe FU - 

■■te SirUe. il liax hem iwrr«ary In au aii amIvejBl hIitiiiiI an 
A a Iba Idvle ti> eleet iha ounuiic. a* to miQire a very hiRk in, 
•»« H«le, aial Ibal. wah ao mart SieUrn anlmuilanra ai »■ 
killB.ki...»n>liiMe to «Tl nut nf urder— the rmiilK iHiDir 1 
I afrrvpi tiroim apahiM Ihe f rain, thaa by 
. Thin i* mideiMrwil by every Imy whakn 
in cutting B tiick, ami '" ■ --'— 



*r«flbe' 

•■■•dm _ 

• odtMoodbyall. 

Elt. ALBin Cl'LTTI 

teniayuer valnaMe 
M» tnthelcAhjia 



C. 11. McCORMlCK. 

;hi<-Bgn,MByW. IMl. 
jhe ibrcfioitid Bdi-eniM 

3 elacwbora, wtiieb 



S'iviU-fe of Ln-niiid lUi 
Ifm en il. and I bun 



. irib,-rrniuMliew>liinnIli 



iiwnTMi 



ii:il, IH.AKWTONK. 



r.4IIKKK Ac UnlTK, 

TAXIFACTIRKKS of Cardni tmfhmi 
md IU Gerriih Illnek. lJ1aclinuiiE->L, Boaloii. 
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TnuMartiOBH 7f. Y, H, Ag. Society. 

THE TmiuuciiiHu nflhe New-VDrb f<ute Anicullural 
nda. I to El, fur lale b1 Ihe OlEce of "Tub Cultimtsk' 
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•rWauniueuiiHlablebcnj Uid imuacliioia it* %i,UI« biuhcli 
u 113|>ll9Iiir OciuKC, chwBfU Die iii3iiIc£(UK,OTidMc. 1(11 ^Vliile 
JUichJgsiL nlallOc. fiw Mi.iliM;r™ii™ii, Olc. furOhin aud «i<:. lot 
Chicngo. Rye bu bgai iu modcTuic ^upplyi Ihe oiil]' lain have 
lwenawibiHliFl>uiiwa1cn,>l niF. Biid WOdo. m TCc.; ■Ick2I,- 
MO bisheti in Hen al Onvrgo, wu iiaei«l lure on Thicxlay Ian Is 
badelircnaaltCFc. TlunliubwaaluirbiiiuiiiMihjiKiiiOau; tlic 
nlci are isn,000 bmlieli ai \itiixt riuif iiig from \S In ]3ii4lc., diiHiie 
u [Ik lOH-er Bggns for gnod luinpii:! Sutuaml Wolrni. Tlic nilea 
or Harky have beni linUled ami reach l2,Dm lo 11^ bmhcli la 

mackel; inrlDiled iii Ok wIu wen 3.1IWI biuhcU i<calrh Uurlcy U 
lOUe. Tiie aupply of Cora during tlie nmilli Iwi beeii very lnr|e ami 

Ainber deirliiied. Wu qiuKD Vell»w Riixed Xi. and WL-atcrH lailcd 
Hie, at wlikh dn iruliil hiu niled Heady fur nmie days ; nuixl 
Whitalbr tliGinnninil is liiglicr and may be qunlcil 0*^1000.; Ihemdca 
duriiw tbe mniilh here aiul Iu nrrire •fgn.f.OK 400.100 Liutaeli. 



la. Gd.a30i. aial du, ' 



and But feed iWMlOSc. 

Hon ill liniltd lujiply ; ula crop oTIASO at 10c. 

Wool.— \Vc hui-e nn «let lo luxe. Tlia new c'ip i( errivins > 
ihe WeaHrn markeli iparJiigiy, BJid not euough In make aniaikei 



quoted al 33 (bt Ohio «ud State bi 



>1 391 for a. I*', with aalc 
at SISnSieiVirmeH 



ru Ileef a aale ofSlbb 



Thereuildenwndhiu<bcEn>iipj<liedat913u1S.jO Ibr mew pork, an 
ei3 Iter priiDO. Ilcei eiUiilO.SU Iornit«niideihifl.saibrpiime. Ci 
BieanBalOe. for«iiii.l,«iJiani., BITaTJo.fofdo. ■boullen; hi pickle 
7)ai^, Ibrhain aiirifl(in)c. fat iliDuldcn. Laid UuIDc. Bulli 




EMERT A O0.'S 

New-Tork SUt« Sodety^ F!nt Pirailnm 

R.\ILROAD IIORSF^POWRRK. 

Tm ahwtjoitlv r-cl<'brnltnlPinvrno< now made ami Hddhylhe 
■ului:iil>cn.ure<iirecalihc public urilb Ilia ar.u[Hiire tliat tlirir 

aroollllieyaTcrcpcr^ . . . . 

IhhTfM^hly hitrodtwed i 






iii Itrjrn pielumtL 

nlnkaiiln alter II 



nknnri 

lime at llf- lair ftele Pair. (fenf. IhHI.) al AlluuiT. In ruinhiir - " - 

*nno)Mlliim'-Fnwrn.*JI. V.'beHer'a. Alleii'^llamV awll 

* (.'o-'a, Grit villi Ibn nwnna ami mnkcrr. ual bentil all lliry cool'l 

me that yngn wb Ilia bcal, nal if I wanted one, I woahl giv - 
TWKNTV UOI.I^KS mora fi* ywra Iban any Mhaia onU 
rrmnidi; and aa jna hare wnu Ihe laoreli lalriy, il ii jnal llial yt 
■bonid rcpiera a lull rcwnni-" 



i if Mhen have ■ belter aniele l)wn ytn, I mull 



, logMhtr with the changeaNa geariii|^ aBda 

i.-'"ii«cient, aiid'^'iHiomica] lIoTH-Pmaai a 
blic may r«t MBUjed of beijig furniahfld bf v I 

further panicuUua, priec*; Ac., sea CalalotiBt 



Lunos ON iiOHa islahx 

AniOINGINO the VUlagca of Lakeland ud Han 
tamilea fiumlba ehiea aTNuw-rark aid Bi 
ig lilaial Itailnaal. Tbe uppntuuily ia nnr elal 
3 ever wiali to obtain Uuid on Lonfialand, the aa 
^luerica," thai will inibably ncTcroMiir agate, 
— tbeoidy remamnin nev landioo tha [iliiiid,ai 
qoalily, when eoHirated, u any Mbci iaial. 

Tba reanlla ti cnhimuau on lh«e latuid inda har 
ao nnrli bcfcaiil di* euciiatiaiia of any mie, ibat ika; 
sidercd of aival nhia iir Oirma and gtijdeua, aud wi 
biliiy, be all laken op Tor •enknieni nial oetnpaiiiiB. 
mondiaiiHceliiDcallirir pmariil firire. Allkiiidat 
■ « aeeii g»wiiv ,^irre, aucb u wheM, r)re, «r 



iitude. Tlia avO ia a Bnc loum, ndniiTaiily adapud 
<n and treat citn. and nf eaay liUagc. 
liidn.'iruD Kcw-Knglud oi Nffltham XBw.YadiH 
adeuuaia idea of Ihe diflemice in Uie labur and Mren 
culilrUc tbnc liland landa, aial ibM nnuirad to aai 
I iieged land*, aniil ba haa aaoii or made ibe Vial i and 
Hilr aa haialwne lend, and imriuncally aa valuable, ■ 
wulim finy niiU-a of tbe eiiy of Nfw-Voik, iu any i 

Any jienuH wialih^ lo pnrelwie a five acre lot of | 
wniu lainl. wilhiwt one tnM of waler or IMdaaa gnn 
•o by acndiiw 010 ai a fim paymeiil. anl Ihe funhs 
mnnihuiitd half iapaal. when warrairiEC deed and ft 
givrn, niid Ihe Tcniainder part vf tlie puTvliaae maiiey 
tfceurcd ou Ibe laud, M be |aud wilbjii Ihrer or fiva y< 
rent yeailv iiiltniil. LarpT loli wdl lie aetd on Ihe 

The lillv if jierfcclly en»d— 1 han a hiiUory or i 
Iitla rnmpleie— rcnified to by legal men nf Iha hii 
, ..,i,i „.. J 1 up] „,;,(, jubp^ iiiiniphle», and all ai 



Fazin In th« Qoneiee Valley for 

THE aulxccibei nOciaforialchli Form oraialacH 
lowiinf Avou, ijvuigilnu Fouuly, N. v., aud t 
aa the Tun^Aiu* fa""- 

Oil Ilw iinrmiKa llicie ia a new dWEUiug hmiae. In 
Kngliidi Collage Kyle. The iruuula ate laalefulli 
gravel ivalki aial idawvd Willi flimbbcrv. The | 
rliniee variMiei nf neacbea, frajiea. *«., ual Ihe or 
emned rniil. AIMehid are a earriage and ice hi 
lu'iianli iHiuva, Tba farm^ ii aeknou-lcdged Is ba a 

Il haalmtii for yeara nuiliT Ihe RHHI catefnl uidiD 
liiMi— i» highly imprnvrd aud in a (wHtcl aunc of i*[ 
nbivit 411 BRtea of wnodlniid wiik aap«i« limher. 

Tlie Hadulo and Cinibnciiai K^nad now ta aeon 
T\ic mwii. Tlie naneaee TelrgnKi line baa as ei 
Tlic funn u iliKinui abuin 3 nidea Awn Ihe Avon E 
Till! pinee oOeia imliKeuKIM In niirehntcn. Rir fti 
apiiil lo IIKNRV U YOUNO 



IRON RAHJMaa. 

I eilDhliahineni* iu Ihe'cnHilry. >> prepiinil " fill 

IHiK Uatling. Thnu' Railiiiga nrc well adajKed ftii 
Lf«ripiion«, paniculoriy Cemderiea- Public Groai' 
lardeiia, Btdeiaiiea, Jlo., h ia ulaii iiacd for covering i 

IIiKabnlnrivle.lhBKnglwh IlonUe reiiee ala 



THE WORKIHa PABHSl 

A MONTHLY pnblicalioii devoicdta Agrieidnii 
ke. Kdiled by I'tnf. J. J. Marta, puhliahai 



GKTT. K>i. XS ClilT Itreel, New 



k.BlSlin 



Agrlcultnntl Booka 

r\F all kmda, br aalc at Ike Cdtimer OOea, 4n 
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lA ABrtomltnnU Warehouse and Seed Store. 

UiLEN ft CO^ 180 md 101 Water atreet, N. Y., offer 
Hie the largest and moit complete aaaortmeiit of the laieai 
nqjiroved Asricultural and Horticultural Implemeutii and 
3fudeii Seeds in ibe United States, einbracuig every Im- 
[aehine or Seed desirable for the Former, Planter or Gar- 
e would call particular atteiitioii to our large variety of 
Dved and very superior Plows, Harrows, Seed Sowers, 
a, Com Planters, Cultivators. Corn Shellert, Straw Cut- 
uid Cotton Presses^ Grain Mills, Uanlen and Fire Engines, 
nf, Endless Chaui ^Suction and Force Pumra, Horse 
freshers, Saw Machines, Garden and Field llollerfl, 
otien and Bluffers. Garden Shears, Kni^-es, Sa^^-s, &c., 
Ue^ Sc)'the02 Snaths, Fun Mills, Forkx, Ac &c. \Va- 
i, Mills and Machinery of all kinds, eitlier on hand or fur- 
HKtest notice. Our extensive niuiiuf:ictury gives us every 
for making all articles to order and in the best maimer 

.Poodrette, Plaster, Bone Dust, &c. 

■Fresh Garden aiKl Fieki Seedv, rai!«cd expressly for us. 

ecommend only Implenicnts, Sccdti uiul Manures of Itiiown 

genuineness, and shall endeavor by the luwiiess of our 

attention to the wants of our cudtoniera, to meet all the 

M'the public. 

f the American Agriculturist, publifllu'd monthly at 81 a 

A. 1). AUsES & CO., 
-tf. 180 and 101 Water street, New York. 

L T. GRANT & GO'S 

Patent Fan Mills and Grain Cradlet. 

ntinae to manufacture these Cclcbnttcd MilU and Cradles. 
Mills have been awarded 9cvcn Fin*! Premiums at ilie 
State Fair»— three Silver Mctlajii at the great Ami-ncaii 
New-York — also at the Slate Fiiin nf Penii<yl\tima, Ma> 
:higan ukI Ohio, aiKl at a large nuiiil>*r of County Fairs, 
never lieen awarded the second preininm — always the 
ey stand without a rival. We feel confident in rcctmi- 
em as the l>c»t in market. 

lDIjK.S have taken the First Premiums at two New- York 
. We have made vulnuble im|>r()vc meats on them the hist 
hich we have letters patent. They <*aii l)e taken apart aixl 
mxes, aiKi put t«)gethvr again, with very little truuble, by 
one. 
elicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 

I. T. GRANT fc CO. 
»x».m.— 6t. Junction P. O., Reus. Co., N. Y. 

States Afoicnltural Warehouse and Seed 
re, No* 107 Water-8trcct, New- York. 

JoiiM Mathek fc Co. 

hscribers. Manufacturers of, and Dealers in, Agricnltura 

nents, wuuld intorm the public that they keep coiiMantly 

id offer rale, the largest and nii>f(t com|iiete a](«>rtment of 

i aixl HortK'iilturul ininlenient^. Field aiHl (innlen Seedy, 

xl States, amonp: which may \h: fnuiul the followinc: : 

'pwards of 150 different panenis ami sizes, adaptea to all 

t kiiKis of soil and modes of culture, anionp \i-hieh may 

it genuine Raide Improved I*low, which has taken the 

'lierever exhibited or tested. 

-Of all knid:* and sizes. 

nters — Different kinds and sizes, to work by man or horse. 

trs — A great ^niriety, tliat will plant all ktiids of grain and 

required distance. 

rs — A large and \ aricd assortment. 

tms — Selt-actijig, of various sizes, with all the late im- 

imps— Complete, or in parts, in small or large quantities, 
nasers. 

lib— French Burr Stone and Cast Iron, fVom 85 to SQ30, 
rs« or steam power. 
Coff Cruther9—i)( different sizes. 

(((er«— Of all the approved paiteins and sizes, for hay, 
. aiKl com stalks. 

Bers— Several new kinds, togetlier with all the old and most 
.es ui nse. 

nd Fin Engine— OC recent invention, and the best arti- 
:o the public. 
i Wagons— Of any style and size, furnished at the short- 

i^eat— Black Sea. and all other varieties of the best and 

red kinds Spring Sectl Wheat. 

ye and Barter — in any quantity. 

jf 5«r<f— Just ro<-eived fre^h from Kentucky, suitable for 

I curly aiKl late pn<tures. 

ed — SVhiie and Red, a superior article. 

Seed — New and perfectly free from fnul seed. 

eeds — An extensive stock, selected with the utmost care, 

»r the American market. 

S*«rfj — Of the l»e.si quality, and latest importation. 

rf«— Ray. Lucerne and White Dutch Clover Seed, just 

f» — Canary, Hemp, Rape nnd Millett. 

3enuine Peruvian and Patagonian of the beat quality. 

tf— A prime article, in barrels or bags. 

Ground, in barrels 

—At the manufacturers* lowest prices. 

JOHN MAYHRR & Co. 
-if. 107 Water Street, New-Tork 



abovt 



Bmery'i Rone-powen and Thxeihen. 

IpATERY k CO.'S Premium Radway Hone-powers and Thrwb- 
Id era, wtich were awarded the first Preminm at the late State 
Fair, in competition with many others, for sale at the State Agricik- 
tural Warehouse, No. 35 Cliff-street, New- York. Q. H. BaKR. 
June 1—^. 

Pronty k Heart* Celebrated Centre Draught Flowii 

A large assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. ^ Cliff street, New-York. 
June l--4t. G. H. BARR. 

BiANURSS. 

PERUVIAN GFANO at ^ cenu per lb. 
B«)ne Dtist. Sawuiirs, {Shavings, and Crushed, at ^-SS per bbL 
Bone Black, or Bunit Bimes, at 9:i per ling»bead. 
Btine Waste, or Btmc Manure, at Ij cents per lb. 
i^ucor House Scum, or Bu11ock*s Blood, at Si2,50 per hogshead. 
Sulphate of Soda at 1 cents iier lb: packages included at the a 
prices. For sale at the ^^tute Avricullurnl Warehouse 
Jmie 1— It. G. H. BAUR, \o. 25 Cliff-street, New-York. 

FARM FOR BAIiB. 

fotirmilc 
eastshofe 
of I^ake Chnmplain. uikI ten miles from the Vcrgeime* Ra.lroad de- 
pot. The farm is well watered, and lias a sufficient quantity of Pine 
timber to keep it in fence for many yeors, and a surplus of nre wood. 
The hovLuc is comfortable ; the barns, six in number, some new and 
all in gotKl re|>air. There are two orchard^, which pniduce grafted 
fruit of the l)e><t varieties. The farm will recommend itoelf to any 
one who will take the trouble tu iiu»pect it. Al^o, for sale r^ie thou- 
saiul |[0(m1 .Merino sheen. JONAS N. SMITH. 
Chnnney Point. Vt.. Jmie 1, 1S51— St. 

The American Live Stock Insurance Com]MiB7f 

At Vineennetj Indiana, 

CHARTER un1imite<1. Granted January 9, IRSO. [t^Capital 
9^.(Ni0!„O For the Insurance of HOUSES, MULES. 
PRIZE BULLS. SHEEP AND CATTLE, of every description, 
against the conibinrd risks of Fire, Water, AeeidenU and DisetUi. 
I/>iises paid in 30 duyH ntter proof of death. 

i>ir«r{or«.— Joseph G. Bowman, Hiram Decker, M. D., Isaae 
.Mtiss. Georg*' D. liny. John Wine, Alvm W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T. 
Kllis, Abm. Smith, IiiHi Thomas Bishop. Josenh G. Bowman, Prtm 
sidetit. B. S. Whitney, Secretary. Wm. Burtch, Trasurer. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 



THE subscriber offers for sale 3S0 acres of land.sitnated 
north of Chimney Point Steamboat Ijundtng, on the i 



Ang. 1.1S50— lyr. 

Morgan Hunter and Morgan Chiefs 

MORGAN lU'NTER will stand the commr season at the iUUe 
of S. A. GillMsrt. En>t Hamilton. Terms. 9I0.U0 to insure. This 
fine horse is seven years old ; was bred in Springfield, Vt.; got by 
Gifford Morgan : dam by the same horse, thusposaessuiar more of the 
blood of the Giffonl Morgan than any other horse now living. For 
figure and description, see Cultivator for ISIO, p. 210. 

.MORGAN CIIIKF will be four years okl on the 18th of June next 
He is a i^uperior colt; was pit by Gifford Morgan, dnm by Green 
Mountain Alorgan. He will stinid at the staUe of II. R. Ackley. 
Ternis. SIU.OO to insure. See Culuvator for lS'19, p. 67. 

June 1— 2t. ACKLKV A GILBERT. 

Morgan Hone Toung QifibxtL 

THIS splendid colt will be kept at the stable of the subscriber the 
coming sea^Mi, for a few mures only. Young Gifford will be 
three years old in June next ; in color chestnut ; i^'as bred in WaU 
pole, N. H., by F. A- Wict ; got by Gifford Morgan, dam by Sher- 
niiui Morgan, thus |M)!«fSi<iiig the blood of the bcf>t Morgan Stallions 
on record. In color, form aiul action, he closely resembles his illua- 
trioas sire. Terms, 910.00 to nisure. Good pasturage fumishec^ 
accident and escape at the risk of the owner. S. A. GILBERT. 
K:mi Huiiiiltoii, MndiiMiii Co., N. Y.. June 1 — 2t. 

Imported Oonstemation. 

THIS Celebrated Thoroiigh*bred Horse, M'ill stand the preaent sea- 
son. OS heretdfore, ut the form of the subscriber, two miles weat 
of Syracuse. 

In onler that farmers of the most limited means, may he enaliledto 
breed t'nim 'hi-* valuable Iloroe, the Mi)>4criher has consented to offer 
his services at the extraordinary hiw pi ice of 1(7.00, {layuble in ad- 
\*nnce. in all cases — re«ervingthe right to reject mares tliat are deem- 
ed unsuitalile. 

.Marcs provided with pasturage — well fenced, and well Mratered, at 
37^ cent< per week, but entirely at the risk of the owners. 

Syriieuv. May 1. I'n'JI— .It. J. B. BURNET. 



WITX staml in the city of Albany, at the stable of Wm. W. 
WoolfonI, I, j7 Washington-street, as ibllows: Five dollars sin- 
gle service, ten dollars the ^eaiton — initured I»t agreement. Season 
to commrnce the first of May and end the IS'th of July. Admirers 
of go«ni hor^s are inviteil to examine for themselves. 

PEDIGREE.— Hi* grand ><ire was the noted horse Sir Henry, im- 
ported; his* sire the McKumey Henr>';his dam from Morgan descent; 
and in point of beauty and e'iKhirance, conld not be excelled hi the 
land. Sir Henry stands full seventeen hands, is a dark chestnut, and 
weichs about 1.400 11«.. and is a perfect model of a horse. He clial- 
lengtis the land for comparison of stock, and is the horse that waa 
awarded tlie first premium at Buflalo when three years old, and ii 
coming six >*ean old ibis May. JOHN I). SPINNER. 

Jane 1— St. 
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ANAI.TTKUZ. I.ABORA.TORT, 

Yalt CaUege, NtiP-Havta, Connietieut. 

JOHN P. NORTO?!, Panriun of acu^iTinc A 
'T'Ulti LabontnT it mnv CiMy vtgaitatd foi iiHl 

X bnnchn of ■mlyiei conim-Ii.il wiih Ihc niinu 
mniiDiEi, iniiKnlt, aihK, uiiiniil uhI vtgc1:>ble nilMsi 

ClKniiitry, buth nrgpurie uil UH-rgiuiie. 

ViidrMU cm ibM ii ihrniMlve^ in bccnoK InMrncio — 

on brmwhe- of ObcnuDrj'. nr lo mffty mi nmch oT Ihu ami kinrlred 
■eiHioH u nur lie ncco-nr; bi ihe iKMi'inl pumui nt KgiK *~ 
or nmiufoeiuraig. TbeifeuuuiilGir irKhsn iiinl Profcsgcm 
varioiH bmiiclK* nf chemiiilr]', Bi|Kd*lly AlririiliuraJ, u luiw 
wit iiicr«>iiig. HI thai tkk u luw a 6at BeHl liv Ihuaii ivlia h 

A coBTH ofllcclani on (<clcnlific Agriculluie, by l^vlnn 

w bftlf moiidw Thii course Ji deii){iitd npccjully for the pn 

fumer, Mid bin giTin Rnnl mufiwlimi In Uhih vrliobnvc all 

h in pnvHiH teM*. n nnhiiiRi • [Iibi cuiiuectHi ouIhk of ilie 

kaduig pnliiu ii inipnivwl uikidiiiK, irhiuw in men— ^ ' •'— 

eMnpniiioii ofibc *id, tin |Cu uul the niiiiidi i^iheir i 

wiik each oihat. DuA oT all ib> iiunniHin* u ciiliiTBli 

bw, Iwdivig uhI Aneuinfi iiiilrk bbi'c bvoii iduptril in iIm hw/i ■;»- 
eiiUunil nginn. TktanancnnnilFinpliiniiiidiirHllpiil.tlialtba 
tuwKT wko aitviidi it cau tuidvnlBtiil Out wlnjle, aod apply - — ■ — 
own eipcrieiKe. 
HonGaabcleanRdbyatttiuilanreiipnnrinch''" ^— 



iMtinmanof 

BoitriiudludnuirnBTlvEvoGQredal from 83 to Killer week, and 

Uie Tiekrt IW III'.: Urlure in PIO, 



For funhic 




RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OTEIUII»T TIIRKSUKR AXD NKPARATOR. 

nillKattrntim of IheliirniHiji [uiMic hinlirilKl to llw nrHly iin. 

Alw h' llH'ir Un-r-Miol tipiks CytiuJrr TlirrilKn, wilh Viliialing 
Uil Rcviilviiw Hrfiamliirf' 

Ilnvnig hKlmiMh cX|Nriflwr in Ilia fflleimlniaiin&rluiviir irnmr 
^iwcr* ami nlhrr AjfrtraltttnL iniplrnflil*; aiai lirJnji an]iiiiinlrtl| 
verr riliiiiuvriy wilE tbe mmlt nl Ibe fiirun'ri iif iUh I'moiiry, ani 
trrll ai tin chaioi'irc ■/ amni of ilie iui|ilEniriiU anil raaehinii now 
la uiic, we thuik wi! baiuuil niithuur in pcoiaiujiriniF iiur lalcil Lm- 
Imnvn I^<mI fni nBperior tu any liefure laailc or milJ by u, or wuh 

At Ihr liue fuir of Ilia New-York Rlnte AKrieullurat Xniny, held 

whieb ffrtc ua Eihilulion aad ciinipelitinii,— ii being couulered iIm 
muni rlDi'lciil awl durable mi ilie (rouwl. 

An the (K-iiH^ijia] iiiovliaiiu-:d paru nf ilA cnfutniclim ^ifler n ma- 
leriaily (irim lliooc mnally mid by lu previc^udy to the pad neam^ii, an 
Well M from all vlhcn now in tuCf webara Iboufbl itauotveet to ' 




iidwht 
ihinn in tb* bai pi«blc Tunning aider 

Tlie liability of breakifa and wear, anl rfip|ita|tf bb^ib 
ioiii, at in ibg rack and piiion powen, (aod mm aAn) NiMi 
removed- ladiiininf tMiD,ihogeBEaaraiBkaiitf a^pMlaltaft 
boi wiib otiier ibawt. 

naeiiif Hid a large namberof Ibe IM 
barvaia, all of whlMi, havhig given entli 
tide by tidr wilb Ibe nwal approvod i 
profenwt, we do not bteilaie to reeommcnD aim wamaiaiBtf 
U'iialiiipiirior,to aiiybafcra made oraald bTaa,v tfaM' 



■leave above tbii oyliudcr, whioh i* adjHWIel 
0. Tbe feeding laUe being level, allowi Ibe tH 
111 lAlle annoyed wiih dn A and dirt — ai^nop 
lancet gelling uno ihe Ttireaber, lo ili bfnry. 



HavJn 



« been obliged to hare a lBg« psnimifni^ 

!t iu be jiliMed Upon Qi« Midiiy ef oiMali ad 

Hiiaiu£^ 



e Rone Fawn-,.. M (D 
iraud Sepaiaur,. KM 
'mdeurapiecea,. fl 00-11 

iwn 



do Built, oiler, wrench, Ac., ( O-UI 

rriceurEiilery'e'riitnherandCleaDBr, wiUibandtiWriaatA 

Ac., : ri^.TTTTriBB 

in Saw Mill, conplela foe aae. Wi 

l>[ii'e uf Orani'a Fan Mille, adapted for haul « fn«, 



— Ipu^ 

. — rifllitiif BnagHune.inany tcriilofy aflbaUaitadMaiB 
lie tbUow.ng prinit, 

One llnriD Pnwer,..,.. ._ ,. fS 

Twn lliirw I^iwer, Ut 

Tlie Tkrrjhen lail being paieuled are Hme ai above qHHd. , 



!Ulari tee IHiuIriucd CtLnlnnc, fiulli^l|H' 

emeiTy * 00. 

le Propf irlor. of the Albnny AgiirglB«ri IW) 
I'd illorc.No. 309, 371, Uraodwrny, AHwy.i^'' 



Itftwnnov Solmtifio H ^T h wO , 

Harvard UnireTiily, Cambridgt, 

irKClM.HTVnKXTSmutni daily, from fl a'eloet,AlL' 

> S o'clock. I'. M., ill the Idbunwriet, aid anlar AtinciBe 

I.OVH Aramik. IJ.I>.', rmfrwoc of OeohKr and Zoolivy- 
jErniiTt Vfiiu», M.D., Prof« -"- -^ ■■— •— 



nnder)[radiiatntiflheCrfU|*,Mlll 
»thKf. FurfurtbiriBlbr^iia«t 



Kindcrhook Wool Depot. 
rtiirR >iil«>ihrr< will eaniiiiK lo receive ai^ leA WotLa^P* 

ebite applicaiicin, nnd increaecd faeiliuia liir tiw0^_ 



iig bi^ieni, ibey Impe lo give 

Kolea will be made iiivnrMbly br Cuh. 

llieoharfieiCirnireiTing, •nniiia ant teniae wiS kiHlint 
>HLrcK:<TtrnFoi:>D,«uliii>iniEia,whiehMlb*^*tM' 
a cenu on WW wurib of Waal At eMhtern <rf Ihrtfi^** 

Ii will be observed by our lernu Itar Mlli>g>An-i *M«i Mt^ 
FtnnisU lo the price charged the Inl year Ait e mt i ^lM Wi» 
■Idiihed. TheexperlL-neeerthapaMtwomn kaMflM!" 
Iial llie prnprielort caiuuN be adatOBIaly o ipiMMd «» **|*; 

idvanci;d Ibe comniiiwoD Aw jdlntaOa prla* ahon MaMi 
Kualciboek, April 1, I89L H. BLANCBUBkA 
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k Asricnltoial Warehoote and Seed Store* 

JjEN ft CO^ 180 aiid 101 Water street, N. Y., offer 
.e the largest and moit complete aasortmeiit of the latOHt 
iroved Agricultural and Hurticultaral ImplemeiitSi aud 
rdeia Seeds in the L'uited States, einbracuig every Jm- 
rhine or Seed desirable for the Farmer, Planter or Gar- 
would coll particular attenliou to our large variety of 
ed and very superior Plot's, Ilarn)w«, Seed Sowers, 
Com Planters, Cultivatora. Corn Shelters, Straw Cut- 
1 Cotti>n Presses^ Grain Milltf, Gunien and Fire Engines, 
s, T^n^lfaa Cham s^uctiou and Force Pumps, llorse 
reshers, Saw Machiueft, Giinlcn and Field KollerA, 
ters and Stuflers. Garden Shears, Knive*, Sa^»-8, ftc, 

S Scythes, Snatns, Fun Mills, Forkn. ftc. kc. Wa- 
ills and Machinery of all kindtf, either on hand or fur- 
riest notice. Our extensive niunufictury gives us every 
r making all articles to order and in the best maimer 

Pondrette, Plaster, Bone Dust, &c. 

resh Garden and Field 8eed», rai<MHl expressly for us. 

ommeiid only Implements. SotMls niul Mujiures of\nowii 

.'uuineneds, and sliall endeavor hy the lowneM of our 

.tentiou to the wants of our cuatomers, to meet all the 

tlte public. 

he American Agriculturuit, publiihod monthly at 81 a 

A. U. ALIJ^N ic CO., 
£ 180 and 101 Wuter street, New York. 

L T. GRANT & GO'S 

atent Fan Mills and Grain Cradles, 

Jiue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
!ills have been awanled iicven Fir^ IVeiniums at ilie 
tate Fain»— three .Silver Mtihih ai the greni Amcnruii 
ew-York — also at tije State Fair^ of Penn<«ylvaniii. Ma- 
igan and Ohio, aiifl at a large nunil>*;r of County Fairs. 
f\'er been awarded the second preniinm — always the 
r staiui without a rival. We feel confident in reconi- 
n a* the l)et«t in inurket. 

)IjES have taken the First Premiums at two New- York 
We have mode valuable improve nicnts on them the hiHt 
ch we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
xes, and put together again, with very little trouble, by 
le. 
icited from, and work sent to any part of the United 

I. T. GRANT fc CO. 
».m.— 6t. Junction P. O., Reus. Co., N. Y. 

tatcs Aprricnltaral Warehouse and Seed 
J, No. 197 Water-strect, Xew-York. 

John Mathek Ac Co. 

icribers. Manufacturers of. and Dealers in, Agricultura 
;nts, WMuUl niform the public that they keep ctmstaiitly 
offer sale, the Inrgeot »im1 nuMt com|tlete asMirtment of 
aiKl Hurticultural Ini])lenienb>, Field and Gnnlen Seeds. 

States, among whieii may be t'onnd the following: 
iwards of 150 different iHiUems and t^izes, adnpteu to all 
IciiKls of noil and modes of culture, amoii? w'hich may 

genuine Rairle Improvnl Plow, which has taken the 
erever exhibited or tested. 
Of all kuids nnd sizes. 

•«r5— Different kiiuls and !«izr^, to work by manor horse. 
'9 — A great variety, that will piajit all kii'ids of grain and 
Mjuired distance. 

I — A large and \ aried assortment. 
ns — Sell-acting, of various tizus, with all the late im- 

npj— Complete, or in parts, ui small or large quantities, 
isers. 

Is — French Burr Stone and Cast Iron, from 85 to SS50, 
M or steam power. 
?€f> Crushers— Of different sizes. 

rerj — Of all the approved paiteiiis and sizes, for hay, 
and corn stalks. 

erj— r^ieveral new kinds, together with all the old and mo!«t 
« in use. 

d Firt Engine — Of recent invention, and the best arti- 
» the public. 
Wagons — Of any style and size, furnished at the short- 

\«at — Black Sea, and all other varieties of the best and 
id kindii .**pring Seed Wlierit. 
e and Ban'.y—m any quantity. 

5 Seed— .luxl received frenh from Kentucky, suitable for 
early nnd late pasture;*. 
1 — White and Ketl. a superior article. 
'>eed — New and perfectly free from fniil seed. 
eds — An exten«ive Hto<>k, selected with the utmost care, 
the American market. 

reds — Of the l>eKt quality, and latest iinportation. 
'«— Ray, Lucerne and White Dutch Clover Seed, just 

» — Canary, Hemp, Rape nnd Millett. 

enuine Peruvian and Patagonian of the best quality. 

! — A prime article, in barrels or bags. 

Iround, in barrels 

-At the manufacturers' lowest prices. 

JOHN MAYIIKR k. Co. 
-tf. 107 Water Street, New-Tork 



Bmery^ Rone-powen and Thieihan. 

IpMERY k CO.'S Premium Railway Horve-powen and Threih- 
Hi ers, which were awarded the first Premium at the late Slate 
Fair, iu competition with many others, for sale at the State Apical- 
tural Warehouse, No. 35 Cliff-street, New- York. Q. H. BAJUL 
June l—St. 

Pronty k Mean* Celebrated Centre Dnnght Flowi. 

A LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricuhnnl 
Warehouse, No. ^ Cliff street, New- York. 
Jmie l--4t. G. H. BARR. 

BiANURSS. 

PERL^IAN GUANO at '2^ cents per lb. 
Bone Dust. Sawin^'s, Shavings, and Crushed, at ^.SS per bbL 
Bone BlHck, or Burnt Bones, at 9.'i i>er hog^head. 
Bone Waste, or Bone Mdnure. at li cents per lb. 
Supar Bouse Scum, or Bullock's Blixxl. at &i2,50 per hngthead. 
Sulphate of Soda at 1 cents yter lb ; packages included at the above 
prices. For sale at the State Agriculturiil WurelHnise 
June 1— It. G. II. BARR, No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York. 

FARM FOR 8ALB. 



THE subscriber offers for sale 350 acres of land, situated 
north of Chimney Point Steamboat IjiUMling, on the < 



fonrmflee 
ig, on tne east shore 
of I^ke Chnmplain, aiKl ten miles from the Vergenne^ Ra.Iroad de- 
pot. The farm is well watered, and has a sufficient quantity of Pine 
timl)er to keep it in fence for many yetirs, and a siiq)lus of nre wood. 
The house is comfortable; the barns, six in number, some new and 
all in pood repair. There nre two orchard', which |M-oduce grafted 
fruit oi' the httt varieties. The farm will recommend ilielf to any 
one who will take the trouble to inspect it. Also, for sale on e tho a- 
saiKl goiKl Merino sheup. JONAS N. SMITH. 
Chnnney Point, Vt., Jmie 1, IS^I— St. 

The American Live Stock Insurance CompanTf 

At VineenneSy Indiana, 

CHARTER un1imite<l. Granted January 3, 1^50. (tl^Capital 
^O.UUO:«^ For the Inxurance of HOUSES, MULES, 
PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP AND CATTLE, of every description, 
against the combintMl riskis oC Fire. Water. Accidents and ViseaM, 

liOsses paid in 30 days after proof of death. 

i>i>rr(ar5.— Joseph G. Bowman, Hiram Decker, M. D., Iiaae 
.Moss. George D. liny, J«>hn Wise, Aivin W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T. 
KIlis, Abm. Smith, Hon Thomas Bishr^. Josei^ (i. Bowman, Pn^ 
sident. B. S. Whitney, Secretary. Wm. Bnrtch, T^surtr. 

Aug. 1. 1W0— lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 

Morgan Hunter and Morgan Chiefs 

MORGA.N Ill-NTER will stand the comnig season at the lUble 
of S. A. Gill)ert, Ka^t Hamilton. Terms. 810.00 to uwure. Thia 
fine horse is seven years old ; was bred in Springfield, Vt.; got by 
Gifford Morgan ; dam by the same horse, thus possessiiiff more <rf'the 
blood of the Giffonl Morgan than any other horse now living. For 
figure and description, see Cultivator for 1^0, p. 316. 

MORGAN CHIEF will be four years old on the 18lh of June next 
He is a ^uperlor colt; was cot by Gifford Morran. dnm by Green 
Mountain Morgan. He will staiul at the stable of II. R. Ackley. 
Tcnns. SIOOO to insure. See Cultivator f(»r IHtf, p. 07. 

ACKI.KY & GILBERT. 



Tcnns. SIOOO to insure. 
June 1— 2l. 



Morgan Horse Toung Qifford. 

THIS splendid colt will be kept at the stable K3i the suhecriher the 
coming sea<ion, for a few mures iMily. Young Gifford will be 
three years dd m Jiuie next ; in color chestnut; was bred in Wal- 
pole, N. H., by F. A. Wier : p»>iby Gifford Morgan, dam by Sher- 
man Slorgan, thus po^<M-A>ing the blood of the brft Morgan Stallions 
on record. In color, form ami action, he closely resembles his illua- 
trioussire. Terms, 910.00 to injure. Good pasturage furnished 
accident and escape at the risk of the owner. S. A. GILBERT. 
Fast Hnniilton, Madis<>n Co.. N. Y., June 1 — St. 

Imported Conatemation. 

THIS Celebrated Tlioroueh-brcd Horse, will stand the presentsea- 
son, as heretofore, at the larmof the sulMcriber, two miles weit 
of Syracuse. 

In onlcr that farmers of the most limited means, may be enabled to 
breed from 'his vnlunble Hor^^c, the ^uliftcriber has consented to offer 
liifl services at the extraordinary low piiee of S7.00, {layuble iu ad- 
vance, in all cases — reserving the right to reject mares tliat are deem- 
ed unsuitable. 

Marcs provided with pasturage — well fenced, and well watered, at 
371 ccnt!( per week, but entirely at the risk of the owners. 

Synicu^c. May 1. l^T)!— .31. J. B. BURNET. 



WILL stawl in the city of Allmny. at the stable of Wm. W. 
Wool ford. I.>7 Wa.««lungton-«treet. as follou*s: Fire dollars sin- 
gle sen-ice. ten dollars the reason— iiwnred by agreement. Season 
to commence the fir^t of Miiy and end the 15th of July. Admirers 
of go«xl liorjes are invited tt» examine for themselves. 

PEDIGRKK.— Hi* gniiKl-ire was the noted horse Sir Henry,. im- 
ported; his aire the McKhuiey Henry; his dam from Morgan detreni; 
and in point of beauty and endurance, conld not be exceUe<l hi the 
land. Sir Henry staiids full seventeen haials. is a dark chestnut, and 
weichs about 1.400 ll>s.. and is a perfect model of a horse. He chal- 
lenges the land for comparison of stock, and is the horse that waa 
awarded the first premium at Buflalo when three yeara old, and ii 
coming six yean old thia May. JOHN 1). SPINNER. 

Jimel— 2l 
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Review o f History of Short'honi Cattle, 

Mixing Plustef and MBiiurefl^Irhgation in Switzerland. 

Cultivation of the Cbe«tnut. 

On Cuttnig and Curing Grain,. 



Stepliens' Farmer':! Guide by Prof. Norton, 

PulverixatiiHi of the ISoil— Falteiiiiig Cuttle in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, by Amknia., 

Drying Fruit— Be:«t Peaclies for Drying— To llei>el the Black 
Ant 

Answers to Ilorticultui al IiKiuiric:*- I<abor and its Pay — Gar- 
den ficononiy at M d^tuniincr, 

Timely Hints— Hardiness of tlie Osage Orange- The Fame 
of a Name— ExperiinentTi with .Strawberries— Williams' 
Favorite Apple, 

Pear Blight — New Publication)* — InconMJstency. 

Plan of of a Dairy Hou-fe, by Guriion Kvanj^, 

Design for Ornamental Curnage-lntiise and .^tuble 

The Great Londiui Kxhibition. by B. P. Ji>H>suN 

Pulling out Stumps, by Jnux Johnston— Farm Fences, by L. 
DirRA.NU, '. 

Sheltering Manure, l)y W. C. A.— EretlKUi of Fences, by B. 
M. E. — Tnne for Cuitinq: Timber, by K. D. A, 

Remarkable S>wine— Ayriiliire Cattle in lierk-slure County. 
Muss., 

The Great Exlubition— Kuglish A>;riculture, by B. P. J., 

The Banner Wheat — Answers to liiquuii'S, A:c., 

Notes for the Month — To Correspondent.'*, iVc, 

Albany Prices Current, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Flan of a Dairy House, 2 

Plan of an Ornamental Curriuge-liouse, '2 
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DRAIN TILES. 

THB 8TATEN ISLAND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY a^e 
uowprepared to ituppiy Agnculturi:!SUi\vith tiie ubo.c nunicd tiles 
of the must anproved i>atterns. 

2 inch pipes, one foot in length, per tliou-fund, SO 00 
2) do do do do 10 (.0 

3 do do do do IJ 00 

And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, :it rorrc<p«>ndiiig prices. 
The eitahli!>hinf nt is at Latourettt's Point. Fresh KiUs. near Rich- 
tHOnd, Staff n Idand^ and boats drawing four leet water can enter the 
yard and load al the kilns. Address 

H. K. BAlili, StapletMH. S. I., or 
K.J. DrxN.MNG, No. 1 Btnul-st., New- York. 
St aten-T sland, July 1— tf. 

DRAIN TILE WORKS, ALBANY. 
60 Lancaster Street, west from Medical College. 

THE -'ubsrriber* Br« inunui'aduring a :*inx'rinr nrliele of Drain 
Tile of di.trrent >i7:es and 4iia|)es ui prii-cs from $14 to ;$'il) per 
thousand pieces, wliirh are used for laud draiiiiii;;. 'i^)ie Tile are 
over one foni in length and formed to admit tli>; wiUi-r ut every joint. 
effectually drainm{;: the land from I'J lo 2U t'eet eaoli sidf of t'le (Irani. 
1000 Tiie will lay rj(;0 leirt of drain, beiii^ the eheapesi and ni<>-t 
durable article nsetl. We have on liand Ti'e .«iuffieiently large and 
well calculated lor Cellar, Cistern. Yard and .Sink ilraiiu*, from *J to 
23 ceiiUf per foot. Call at our otlice, and at tiie Agrieidturul iSiores 
at Boston, Providence, Sprineiield. Hartford. New-llaveii, HriiUr- 
port, New. York, Newark, rhiladclphia, Alexandria, Hidiimure, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and Roelicster. and fxainine the article. 
July 1— 4t. A. S. IJAn(.OCK * CO., Albany. 



Stock and Dairy Farm For Sale. 

THE suiiscril>er offers for sale his farm, in Wiii«lsor. Broome co.» 
four miles Irom llie Erie Railroad, and eight miles from Biiig- 
hatnton. 

It consiKis of lOOarcc*. .'tt>Ot»f which are improvj-d, with a dw«!ling 
hottse, barn, sheds, and a Pine Apjile ( lii.'i-«e nianu.'hciurinir eslab- 
lUiiinenl iheteun. Tlie land i^ m <:x«*elk'nl iiuality for i,'raziny or 
grain growing, ami will be sold loirr'tlier or divuk'd. at an inviting 
price, with or wiihout the Mtoek. 

Applicants may call on .M. Ilawlev, Janus S.llawlcv, or A. I)oub- 
Icday, Bniglmmtop. f.»r price, &e. ' KM PRKNTICR 

Chenango, July I — 'it.* 

Full Blood Devon Stock for Sale. 

TTIK subscriber will disiMvje <»f 10 or 1'2 head of hi« pure Di^von 
Stuck, consixling of Cows, Yeailini; M»ik r.-*. 13ul and lleih-r 
Calves, and one Bull two years oM. Tins stork was ilerived princi- 
pally from tlic herd."* of K. L. Colt, K.««i|., (»f Ncw-Jen«ry. and Geo. 
Patterson, K«|., of Maryland. Tiie Cowsar«! e.\c(.'lleiit niill^cr-*. and 
the Vearlmg lleifer<« an<l Young SfcK'k. arc very bfautifnl aninial.^.i i 

The two year «»ld bull wjl* got by Rover, a Full BIochI frinn the 
stock of Ijcwi* F. Allen. Dam, Kllen, a Prize t.'ow irom the Mock 
of .Mr. Colt. RovKR was by the Imported Bull Kcmi'sk. 

Iwil also sell my fine MORGAN STALIdON YOUNG GIF- 
FORD, fonr years old this spring; a colt of the Old Gilford .Moriraii, 
his (l.'im a .Morgan Mare. AIsK) a fine Mori;aii .Mare by the !*ame 
Hors**. and same age— her Dam by Moigan Ka^le, Grand Dam by 
tin; original Justin Morgan Horse. MoK<;A:f Kaolk was cot by old 
Woohbl'ry Morga.n, well known as the sire of the Old Ginord. 
The Marc ha« a toal by her side by the above Horse. 

Both of these animals are fine and very promising, and among the 
ihe very best specimens of this diatiiigiuihed brewl. For terms, dec., 
Bdiircss "ixHt-paal," WM. L. COWLES. 

Farmingou, Ct, Jaly 1— 4k. 
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Tonatt'i Onat Woik on tbt 

Stnt by Mailf pagt-^paid* 

OW ready, e new edition oT " Yooatt oo the 
eases of the Horse, with their Remedicei'^ bIm pmelieil ihi 
to buyers, breeders, breakers, &c., broaghldown to I9tt .^W.fi 
Hpooner, the celebrated English Veterinary Snneoii. to wfeMiH» 
fixed an account of the breeds in the U. S.| by TL 8. RnM,n^ 
with 55 illustrations— price 9lfi0, on reeetpC of wUek prmpii (tf 
mailed in presence of P. M., at our risk,) vn wfll knnti Ae 
work, postage paid to any P. O. in the U. States. AddreM,poii-BHL 
July 1— 3t. DERBY * MILLER, Aab«ii,X.r 



Bast Frnit Book. 

Sent by Mail free ofpoetage. 

J. THOMAS' American Fruit Cnlturisi, with 900 iHtHMtiim 
• new (6th) Edition just published, price 81.00,' on reeeiptofrtB 



po5t-paid, we will forward a copy by mail, to any P. 0.^inUK 
States, free of postage. Address 
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ElviBo made it acnnsideTablcporlion of ourbiisincai 
ring the paul two ycara, to bceomB fiimlliir willi tli 
loDi fjtlems of agriculture practiced in Oliio; and 
iog alio obtained a prclly tliurough acqtiaiutanci 
fa the agricultural reiources of the state, bj- pcraonal- 
rbilingiomG IKt)' counties: It \s i\'[ih miicli confl- 
tee, we let alwiit the taak of prcjarin; a R(>rIo!> of 
etlcal paper* fur Thi CcLTiVAion, that will rurniah 
ti naden a correct and in ctitj' ri;s|K-et reliable ac. 
:nt of tbe present condition of the agriculture of 
Id, m tcII as a full dciicriiiliun of the quality of the 
, ha nine, aud of other fads bearing a closv rcla- 
I to the prodacllru Intercstii uf the Buok-Eye Slate. 
lUo occupies a proud position among her sister stntca 
Mint of her agriculinral rt-eoiirccB. She has become 
ilwated fiir her wheat, corn, pork and beef; and In 
bcr soil aud climate are sufficiently varied to adapt 
ra (br tlic profllablc growth and production of all the 
Ini, seeds, IVaita and vcgetfthlcs, that are necessary 
upply the wants of man or beast. 
D order that we may bo understood, and that tbo 
Gtlc4l farmer may dcrire some pleasure and proBt 
bt perming tbe facts and deductions that vc shall 
> occasion to glean from the wide-spread book of 
are and of art wc see In onr mind's eye spread be- 
.'Dl, whilst occupying, as nearly aspouible, a central 
itioa in tbii great attd prt^ressive agricultural Hate, 
Aall for conveniCDco sake, both for the writer and 
in, divide and subdivide onr varied snbjccts under 
itopTiale beads, as may from time to Ilmc bethought 
nvry for Ihc Aill discussion and elucidation of the 
VOtinf theme selected for illustration. 

hlCcLTIIREilIlO JklAirAOEMEKTOrTnE WHEAVCHOP. 

n* stale of Ohio produced the past year at a low esti- 
I*, 36.000,000 bushels of wheat, of which at least 
WO,000 will be • surplus. This probably is the largest 
U that has ever been produced In this or any other 
• or country, of the same area, in « single year. The 
«l lands proper of Ohio are limited somewhat in cx- 
. but more or less of this crop is cultivated in every 
Uj of the state. Systems of culture that Dad favor 
lie Tcg'on of the country, could with difficulty be 
idoced In others; and hence the necessity of going 
ty fully into detail, Ibr the purpose of polniing 
tbe variom tnodri of culture practiced, with the 
panttve rcnlu both u It regard* the cn>p and Ihe 



efliicts produced on the soil. The counties most cele- 
brated for the production of wheat are Kno.i, Licking, 
Kicbland, Ashland. Wayne, Stark, Muskingum, Fairtlcld 
and Belmont. These counties produced the past season, 
in the 'aggregate at least 10,000,000, of which Stark 
and Wayne yiuldcd each 1,250,000 bushels. The a*e. 
rage product |>cr acre throughout those counties maybe 
rated at 20 bushels; some favorable townships at 25 
buahtis, not a few highly cultivated sections or nei^ 
borbuoils at 30 bushels; and in very many cases Indi- 
vidual farms averaged each a yield of 40 bushels per 
acre. The wheat counties In tbe main embrace a region 
of country that Is located on the dividing ridge that 
sepuratos Ihc waters flowing into Lake Eric and the 
Ohio river. About one-half of this region maybe nomi- 
nated hilly, and the balance rich valleys, and lab)c lands. 
But a very small portion is too hilly for the proBlable 
cultivation of the cereal grains; and the valleys are 
generally sufficiently dry for the growth of wheat. The 
value of the valley land ranges from $30 to (40 [ler acre ; 
the moderately hilly and nndulating at from %-20 ti>$30; 
and the high table lands at from $16 to $:iO per acre. In 
favorable seasons, the valleys produce the largest yield 
per aero, and in seasons lilic the past, from itQ to 40 
bnalicU per acre was harvested on the rich corn lauds, 
with no other cultivation than what was given in Ihe 
management of the corn crop. 

The best and most certain land for wheat is the high 
rolling up-land, covered with a thick growth of oak 
limber. This is the prevailing timber of the most valua- 
ble wheat land in Ohio; though such a descripliim of 
soil as abounds in an oak country requires a very iliSbr- 
cnt system of monagemcnt from soils that were originally 
covered nilh a thick growth of sngar maple, elm, hiack 
walnut, and cherry- The latter, for all other doscrip. 
tion of crops except wheal, is the most valuable, and 
even fur the lalter crop, if it were not for the influence 
of rust, wonid produce a much greater average yield 
than the thinner description of sells, snch as prevail 
where oak is the principal timber. Timber of the varle- 
ties enumerated is very abundant on the valleys border- 
ing the streams, and the quality of the soil, and its value, 
may be prelly accurately ascertained by obtaining a 
knowledge of the timber grown npon It. The original 
rocka of the coontry as well as its general geological 
formation have of course something lo do with llic cha- 
racter of the lailB; but Magcneral thing, numlslakcabic 
evidences are afforded of the quality and value of the 
soli by the prevailing timber wilh wluch it was originally 
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cohered. This &ct is here mentioned, so that the reader 
will readily comprehend what is meant, when allusion is 
made to systems of agricultare that are pursued on dif- 
tdtent soils, being Indicated by the character and quality 
of the timber which prevail in the region of country un- 
der consideration. 

System of Gultuss practicxd ohthinOak-laiti). — 
The cultivation of clover as a preparative crop for wheat, 
is more generally practiced on the oak lands, such as 
abound in Richland, Ashland, Wasme and Stark coun- 
ties, than in any other portion of Ohio. In these and 
a few adjoining counties, the system of making naked 
summer fiillows prevails very generally; and indeed but 
very little wheat is sown in any other way, by those who 
make it a point to make their wheat crop their main dc- 
pendance. The summer fallow is usually made on a two 
year old clover sod. It is rarely broken up before the 
1st of July, and after which it is allowed to remain 
almost untouched until the first week of September, 
when it is again plowed, usually lengthwise of the first 
Airrow, to be sown for wheat. The seed is then covered 
either with a harrow, cultivator, or shovel plow, and in 
some rare cases with a drilling machine, which completes 
the whole process. The white varieties of wheat are the 
most popular, and hence the farmers in this region ob- 
tain higher prices for their wheat than those who sow 
the thick and dark bran varieties. The quality of the 
wheat for flouring purposes, grown in the most celebra- 
ted wheat counties, is equal to that produced in the 
country bordering the Genesee valley. Nothing in fact 
can excel it ; but unfortunately for the character of this 
wheat, it becomes mixed in too many cases by either 
careless or interested purchasers, which detracts from 
its value by the time it gets into the eastern market, 
from 10 to 12^ cents per bushel. A common practice 
among the Buffalo jobbers, who deal largely in western 
wheat, is to take Ohio white wheat, weighing from 60 to 
66 lbs. per bushel, and mix it in nearly equal proportions 
with Illinois or other northwestern spring wheat; the 
whole of which is sold to the miller at an advanced price 
on the value of the spring wheat, but in reality the real 
worth and character of the superior article are very con- 
siderably deteriorated. This practice is often done by 
the local purchaser in order to reduce the cash value of 
the white wheat down to the same standard that is jadd 
for the common coarse varieties. By this practice tlic 
grower sustains a loss of some 10 cents per bushel, be- 
sides the general character of both the wheat and flour 
of the country is damaged in the eyes of the eastern ex- 
port merchants. 

In some cases, the whole of the manure made on the 
farm is spread upon the clever sod just before it is broken 
up; and where the soil is naturally thin in vegetable 
matter, this practice, in connection with turning under a 
heavy growth of clover, is found to increase the quantity 
of straw and the yield of wheat, to an extent that rich- 
ly repays for the labor and expense attendant upon that 
course. The growth of clover appears so natural to the 
soil, that as yet but little attention has been paid to the 
application of artificial manures to the young clover 
crops; but in seasons of extreme drouth especially, an 
expenditure of a few shillings per acre, in the purchase 
of gypsum for this crop, would be instrumental in giving 



a uniform heavy growth, where withoit nd 
only a stunted and nnprofltahle product wnC 
Ized. This is being understood by a few a 
farmers; and occasionally instances may be i 
where the advantage resolting fVom the nss c 
is acknowledged and appreciated ; hat stuma 
appear to those who have seen the wonderful v 
duced by the extensive use of this powerftil ft 
central New- York and elsewherci only now a 
fkrmer in Ohio seems to have any correct not 
properties, and the powerful fertilizing inflaen 
ed on all broad leaved plants. 

Within the past three or four years the Ter 
opinion has gained ground, that under a carei 
of rotation of crops, the plan of nuiking nake 
may be dispensed with altogether. This i;i< 
ever is only adapted for certain descriptions of 
it is questionable whether it is susceptible of 
adoption, even under the most careful mode ni 
mcnt. The course at present pursued, and tb 
luded to, consists of plowing under a pretty hesi 
of clover, about the middle of August. It ii 
lowed to remain undisturbed until about the lOl 
of September, when the seed is sown and cofen 
with a steel tooth cultivator or shovel plow. ! 
ion is fast gaining ground by farmers who I 
tested the system on a large scale, that a an 
yield of wheat per acre may be bad iVom a lii 
row, than if the land had been plowed two 
times, and brought to the highest possible itat 
by an expensive process of frequent plowing, 
obvious that if the land be in a high state of ci 
when seeded down with clover, and only ob 
clover hay, or a season's pasturage be taken fri 
fore it be broken up, that the soil must be hs] 
tilth, rather than otherwise by being seeded iri 
Clover, like all broad-leaved plants, obtaiDsal 
portion of its food from the atmosphere; an 
smothering crop to a much greater extent than 
field crop, the inert vegetable ingredients in tl 
well as its inorganic properties undergo a n 
change which eminently prepares it for the • 
crops, especially those of cereal plants. These ( 
tions in connection with the salutary influeBOi 
millions of large tap-roots have inpercohUhigt] 
so as to admit the air into the heart of the a 
by which the floating gases in the atmosphere, 
from decayed vegetable and animal substanoef 
the fertilizing properties of the soil, whidi i 
tion with the large amount of vegetable ma; 
suitable character for the wheat plants that is 
from the roots of the clover, are conclurive i 
to the mind of any scientific &rmer who wiD 
trouble to investigate the subject, in favor of I 
of plowing only one fbrrow for wheat, where t! 
its previous preparation are of the descriptio 
luded to. To what extent this cheap plan c 
wheat may be extended is difficult aa yet to^ 
but it is quite certain that extraordinary yieU 
duced by this method throughout many porti 
best wheat growing counties fai Ohio, and wbfls 
of the clover crop for hay or pastnxage is tikii 
count, it brings the cost of prodndng wheat ' 
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>iiiIiia1 tUndard when compared with the ezpensive 
rooefli of making a naked summer fallow as is nsoally 
me In New-York and Pennsylyania. Those fkrmers 
ho hare adopted the system alluded to, And no diffl- 
nlty in getting an average crop of 80 bushels of market* 
ble wheat per acre; and the crop is less liable to rust 
ban by any other system yet practiced. Besides all this, 
t enables the grower to sell at a remunerative profit, 
ihen to others the price of wheat in the markets might 
» ruinously low. Before closing this branch of the 
nbject it is proper to remarkj that the farmers in Ohio 
ire not troubled with wild mustard, Canada thistle, nor 
Hire grass, or in fact any other difficult class of weeds, 
kbit so much perplex eastern farmers; and on this ac- 
eoQDt one plowing docs the land as much good in prc- 
ptriog it for crops, as two plowings would do in any of 
the eastern states of the Union, and hence it is only in 
nitable cases that so cheap a plan could be successfully 
idopted in the growth of wheat. 

In tome instances wheat is made to follow the oat crop, 
in which case the latter succeeds a crop of corn, which 
If well cultivated leaves the ground in a good condition 
br otta. Where this plan finds favor, only one plowing 
Is giren for the wheat crop, and if the land be tolerably 
rich, the average product generally equals about twenty- 
&?e bushels per acre in favorable seasons. Whilst the 
land is new and rich, this barbarous system might with 
Mme excuse bo perpetrated, but. although it may af- 
Tord a greater immediate return, than those in which 
Kreen crops are made to alternate with yellow crops, 
r^ in the end it will positively exhaust the soil of its 
(^iiizlng properties, and lessen its value quite equal, 
tf not to a greater extent, than if a more rational system 
3f CQlture had been practiced. A still worse practice 
^n this is adopted by some, who fancy they have some 
^m to the appellation of scientific farmers. Allusion 
s now made of sowing wheat afler wheat, for a succes- 
aon of years, by simply allowing occasionally a crop of 
^rn to intervene. The past season thousands of acres 
'ere sown in this way, and at the present time, (the 1st 
'f Jane) a finer prospect for a full average crop could 
^ be desired. On the 1st of July last whilst passing 
lut>ugh the wheat belt of Ohio, the farmers were bu^ly 
■Ccnpied in harvesting the finest crop of wlieat, that 
^ ever produced in any portion of the Union, a very 
^ge portion of which averaged from 25 to 40 bushels 
■cr acre • and now whilst passing over the same ground 
he same broad acres in many cases are covered with the 
Ime description of grain, which to all appearance will 
c equally i)roductive. If such favorable results are 
btained by a small outlay of labor and skill, why not 
ODtinue the practice? In reply, wo argue that in rare 
ases it may be done with impunity for a series of years, 
nt in the main it is carrying out the principle laid down 
I one of iEsop's fables, in which to satiate avarice, the 
Dose was killed that laid the golden egg. Tlic vege- 
ible is like the animal kingdom, governed by certain 
Qcrring laws, and when those are violated, disappoint- 
ent and sniTering must necessarily follow. All vege- 
ble plants require certain organic and inorganic ingre- 
ents, to promote and perfect their growth. If tho 
n contain a ver}' large supply of the requisite food for 
irtain plants, provided it be kept in a proper tilth for 



those plAots, there is no good reason why precisely the 
same description of crops should not be made to succeed 
each other for a succession of yean, on the same soil. 
This however is a nice point to ascertain, and as a gener- 
al thing it is dangerous to adopt it, and in fact we would 
not encourage its practice under any circumstance, be- 
lieving that in the end it would be better to pursue a 
regular course of rotation of crops, allowing wheat, even 
on the very best wheat soils, to grow on the same land 
only once in three or four yean. 

The foregoing is the practice in the counties mentioned, 
as well as in favorable sections for wheat in other por- 
tions of the state. In the southern, central and western 
range of counties, the almost universal practice is to 
sow wheat after the corn crop, or with it before it is har- 
vested. Naked fallows are rarely if ever made in the 
com and grazing regions of Ohio. On this account a 
much more slovenly practice of managing the wheat 
crop prevails where corn and grass are the main de- 
pendanco of the farmer, than where wheat forms the 
principal staple. Honorable exceptions, however, are 
made to this rule in every county and neighborhood of 
the state, and on the whole it may in fairness to the 
Ohio farmers be added, that as a class they are anxious 
to adopt the most approved system of culture, when 
their merits are fairly brought under their notice. 

The past harvest, throughout the whole of the corn 
growing counties of Ohio, the samples of wheat, wheth- 
er sown early or late, in good condition or bad, were 
uniformly heavy and fair ; and in many cases the yield 
was abundant, even when sown after corn, oats and all 
the other varieties of grain, as late as the last week in 
November. On the whole, however, those who took 
pains in preparing the land for the crop, obtained a much 
larger product tlian their more slovenly neighbors ; and 
besides it was in better condition for succeeding crops 
than if a small amount of labor had been expended in 
preparing the soil for the preceding one. But it is evi- 
dent, that so long as the fertility of the soil is such, tm 
to secure a heavy crop, with a small expenditure of la- 
bor, that only a few can bo pursuaded that it will pay 
cost to adopt more expensive systems of culture. These 
influences and others of a like character, prevent to a 
great extent, the adoption of systems of farm manage- 
ment, that in other counties would be considered essen- 
tial to success. This fact is here mentioned to show that 
a superficial observer from other counties, passing 
through Ohio, might err materially in judgment, whilst 
condemning much of the farming he saw practiced. 
Much, that at first sight appean objectionable, upon a 
close examination, is the best that could have been adopt- 
ed. But nevertheless in many important particulars 
their is room fi>r improvement, and owing to the mixed 
character of her people, and the great inducements that 
are held out for the adoption of every real improvement 
in the cultivation of the soil, the inference may be fairly 
made that the Buck-Eye state will not big behind her 
sister states in any particular, in engrafting upon her 
systems of agriculture the improvements of other coun- 
tries, that would be found applicable for her soil and 
climate. 

It should havo been mentioned that in sowing wheat 
among corn, a practice is obtaining favor, which on level 
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or teble land especially, deserves at least a passing no- 
tice. The com is planted in rows about four feet apart, 
and the hills two feet asnnder in the rows, which is 
worked from three to four times between the rows with 
acorn plow and cnltivator; and trom the middle of 
August to the 10th of September, it is sown with wheat 
and plowed in, forming neat little ridges four feet fVom 
fhrrow to farrow, which thoroughly carries off from the 
surface any redundancy of water that might be prejudi- 
cial to the wheat crop during the winter and spring 
months. The com is not usually cut up till November, 
and the wheat by being sown early, gets deeply rooted, 
and the ground becomes thoroughly covered and matted 
with the plants before the setting in of winter. 

The remarks on the subject of wheat culture in Ohio 
might have been much enlarged, but sufficient has been 
said to afford the general reader some idea of the most 
popular modes of culture adopted in this great wheat 
growing state. 

In the next number of The Cultivator, the cultiva- 
tion and management of the com crop in Ohio, will form 
the basis for a few remarks from the pen of the writer 
of this communication. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

A Sketch of the late Judge Hays. 



Editors of the Cultivator — The true republican 
gentleman^ the sound lawyer, the distinguished farmer 
of South Berwick, Me., — Uon. William A. Hates — is 
no more. We may well mourn his death. Throughout 
a long lifc-time, he was a zealous, constant, and efficient 
contributor to the advancement of the Agriculture of 
his country. But his bright example lives ; and from 
such a life an inducncc for good goes forth, mysteriously 
but surely extending itself, fur beyond the limits of a 
district, or the life-time of a generation. I would in 
some humble measure aid the progress of that influence; 
and I now present your readers with a brief sketch of 
the life and doings of our departed friend. 

William Allen Hayes was the youngest of three broth- 
ers, children of David Hayes, and was born at North 
Yarmouth, Oct. 20, 1783. At the early age of nine 
years, death deprived him of the watchful solicitudes 
of a mother ; and in three years after, of the protection 
and counsels of a father. The three orphan brothers, 
the eldest then but flfteen, continued at home, keeping 
house together without assistant or domestic, William 
working on the farm in summer, and attending the dis- 
trict school in winter, until, at the age of fifteen, he was 
invited to become the teacher <»f that same village school. 
Having now determined to obtain an education, he com- 
menced a preparation for college under the tuition of 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, the minister of his native town, 
amid the labors of the farm in summer, and of school- 
teaching in winter. In the year 1801, at the age of 
seveenteen, he disposed of his slender patrimony to his 
two brothers, and with the avails, — far too small to ob- 
tain him an edncation, — he entered Dartmouth college. 
He struggled along through his collegiate course, partly 
paying his way and incurring a debt for the deflciency, 
to be paid in after life. Devoting himself to study with 
earnest application, he graduated with the highest honors 
of a class, numbering among its members, Rev. Francis 



Brown, D. D., afterwmrdi FraaUent of IkrimnthOi. 
lege, Key. Dr. Osgood, an emiDent divine of SpringfcM, 
Mass., Dr. Wilson, " one of the flnesi leholan la Iti* 
Hampshire," and Rev. Henry Colman,tlMdlrtiiigBlM 
writer upon agrknilture. 

It is gratifying to contemplate the onward iadi|i 
ward course of our poor orphan boy. Early thrown ipa 
a world where good and evil are strangely eoBalailfl^ 
he chose the good ; the obstacles tliat met Um ta Ui 
progress forwards he either cast out of the «ij, * 
mounted over; a stem discipline habituated himti 
that persevering industry, that choice and pnrsoitaffkk 
tuous noble ends, that reliance upon personil eii^ 
that decision of character, which, attending him thn^^ 
life, ensured personal success, enabled him to oeeipif i 
wide space of usefulness to others, gave constaiitlj ii^ 
creasing value to the progress of that lii^i tnd d|pl|f 
to its close. What a lesson have we here upon tkak 
ject of unintermitted personal effort. 

Mr. Hayes, upon leaving college, accepted thetppdi 
ment of Preceptor of Moor'a Indian school si Htfwn, 
a classical institution connected with the coUcge. B^ 
linquishing this position at the end of one year, heea» 
menced the study of law, under the instmctioa of tbe 
Hon. £ . Whitman, at New Gloucester. In a few nodta 
after, he entered the oflSce of Dudley Hubbard, Eq, 
of Berwick, and after remaining there two yean,TCl 
to Charlestown, Mass., finishing his studies there nfa 
the instruction of Hon. Artemas Ward, afUnnrdii 
chief justice of the Common Pleas. 

In 1809, Mr. Hayes was admitted to the bar, sad » 
tered at once into practice at South Berwick. Be ixa 
attained notoriety in his profession, and 'cootiniied iii 
laborious and distinguished career for over forty yen- 
Notwithstanding the varied and constant demandioti 
business larger than that of any other lawyer in the 
county, or perhaps in the State, he yet found tine to 
engage in various public and benevolent labors. Bev> 
for twenty-five years President of the York ConntyBff. 
and was one of the founders and the constant gesaoB 
patron of the Law Library Association connected ^ 
that Bar; for about the same time he was Preridenttf 
Berwick Academy, a Classical Institution, whidiki 
was instrumental in founding, and towards wUdi,vlik 
then very limited means, he subscribed $&00; fortwcil} 
years he was judge of Probate for York county, in wUA 
capacity he is said to have had no superior. Hekdi 
the ofllce of a Trustee of Bowdoin College for Mvcnl 
years, and was one of a board of visitors and eunu* 
tion at the Military School at West Point. He apV^ 
in various other public labors with ability and nsefUitfi 
performed numberless acts of private henevolence|iBA 
was a marked character in society every way. 

As a man of business, Judge Hayes posseaednR 
qualities. His views were far reaching and complete 
sive ,* he was endowed with superlative good sentf, ii^ 
with sound judgment; his legal leaning wu solid; ht 
was untiring in industry, and systematic in arrangBtfii 
of afiairs; he had sagacity to penetrate Us Bnlj(Ct,iBd 
power to reduce it to its plainest principles; aodby • 
remarkably simple, direct and decisive maoner of r* 
soning, forcibly impressed his ideas vpoo the ■iidi*' 
others. 
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BdiKation found in him a powcrflil advocate, and fast 
ffld. Having experienced its benefits, he endeavored 
iaqiire all within his reacli with a love for sound Icam- 
g. One of his highest solicitudes for his children was 
lit ihey should be well educated, as a principal and 
Bdent means of personal respectability and permanent 
Rfalness. He considered no effort too great for him 
I pat forth on behalf of the intellectual culture of his 
imily. 'Upon the education of twelve children, he ex- 
ended, of the hard earnings of an industrious energetic 
ft, the sum of $50,000, thus laying them under lasting 
bligations to use well the advantages so kind a father 
ad procured them, at such cost. His efforts did not 
ad with his own family. He delighted in encouraging 
loor deserving young men in a course of study, and 
idped many by communications from his own large ex- 
istknce, and by loans of money. As President of Ber- 
rtdi Academy, he was constantly watchful for its pros- 
lerity, — so managing its funds as to make them increase 
k thousand dollars in his hands, — was solicitous of the 
lelfarc of all who came within its walls, ()ersona]ly ex- 
mined the qualifications of its various teachers and of 
be successive classes of scholars about departing to high- 
ir seminaries, always imparting to them wise counsels 
iod kind encouragement. 

Oar friend was a great lover of the useful, and taught 
liiftmily to love and seek the same. He was untiring 
D his efforts to impress the minds of his children with 
he importance of setting before themselves virtuous 
uefbl ends, and of bending every faculty to their at- 
aiament; telling them that in the path of duty, — ^that 
Qdnty performed, — they must alone expect that mea- 
nreof happiness this life can give, and felicity hereaf- 
er. It was a favorite maxim, often rei^atod by him, 
hat ''Doing makes the man." He would say that 
mn;— making earnest effort — strengthens the judgment, 
nltrges all the faculties, — that wisdom may increase by 
flbrt, as well as muscular activity. Another maxim, 
ttived from Solomon, he frequently rehearsed to his 
OBI, with great emphasis.- ^' Scest thou a man diligent 
ibos'ness? He shall stand before kings; he shall not 
taod before mean men.^' How much of the true pa- 
riot, as well as the wise father, was exhibited in the 
omestic life of our departed friend! Surely there can 
e no safe-guard to the institutions of our country, at 
U comparable with such family training. He con- 
ttntly held up the idea to his children that thoir future 
Kfolness and success depended upon themselves, — that 
idr characters and standing in life were entirely at their 
tn disposal. He taught them by precept, and also by 
li own shining example, that education does not end 
ith youth, but is rather the business of a life-time, — 
nt they must be always learning, always seeking for 
id storing up knowledge, always turning it to useful, 
ractical account. A great writer well remarks, — and we 
tre find a practical illustration of his remarks — " that 
idicious education anxiously displays to its pupils its own 
tsnfiiciency and confined scope, and tells them that this 
hole earth can be but a place of tuition, till it become 
ithcr a depopulated ruin, or an elysium of perfect and 
ippy beings. Its object is to qualify them for entering 
ith advantage into the greater school where the whole 
riife is to be spent, and its last emphatic lesson is to 



enforce the neoenity of an even watchful discipline, 
which must be imposed by each individual «e2/, when 
exempted from all external authority. The privileges, 
the hazards, and the accountableness of this maturity 
of life, and the consignment to one's self, make it an in- 
teresting situation. It is to be entrusted with the care 
of a being infinitely dear, whose destiny is yet unknown, 
whose faculties are not fully expanded, whose interests 
we but dimly ascertain, whose happiness we may throw 
away, and whose animation we had rather indulge to 
revel than train to labor. • • • Everything is edu- 
cation j the trains of thought we are indulging this hour ; 
the society in which we shall spend the evening; the 
conversations, walks, and incidents of to-morrow. And 
so it ought to be ; we may thank the world for its in- 
finite means of impresi>ion and excitement, which keep 
our faculties awake and in action, while it is our impor- 
tant ofUce to preside over that action, and guide it to 
some divine result.'' 

A lasting monument of Judge Hayes's usefulness may 
be found in his life as a farmer. He had been settled in 
the practice of law but a few years, when he purchased 
IGO acres of land situated a little out firom the village, 
moved immediately upon it, and there reared his family. 
It is one of the oldest settled tracts of land in that part 
of Maine ; and at the time of his purchase, it was 
thoroughly worn out, and turned mostly to pasturage. 
He determined to make it gradually more productive, 
by steady, but at no time extravagant investments of 
capital, — a princi{)al and favorite idea with him being to 
set an example in farming that any man of moderate 
means and some enterprise might follow with safety and 
advantage. He once remarked to me, that after hif 
means became ample, he often felt a temptation stealing 
over him to enter largely into investments for the im- 
provement 0^ his estate ; but he had permitted his origin- 
al idea to prevail, and the farming had not been suffered 
to run in debt to him. He was a pioneer in his state in 
what is denominated The New Husbandry, — in the mak- 
ing of compost manures, the systematic rotation of crops, 
the introduction of improved implements and farm-stock, 
in reclaiming wild wet land, and in restoring fertility to 
old worn-out land. lie was in the habit of devoting the 
early hours of day to the farm ; and this not only ex- 
tended his sphere of usefulness, it also added length of 
life, and enabled him to bring freshness of mind and a 
robust body to the discharge of professional and other 
duties. In advanced life, he found high enjoyment and 
grateful recreation, in surveying the improvements that 
had been progressing for a life-time, and in carrying 
those improvements forward to a completion. He went 
forth to the fields, armed with all the theories of agri- 
culture; and so far as science has yet been able to ex- 
I)lain, he cpuld explain the principles by which nature 
operates; which, added to his own keen perception, and 
a scrutinizing observation which saw everything, fitted 
him to be, what he was, a model farmer. Anybody — 
no matter who— could learn something in a day spent 
with Judge Hayes upon his farm. 

Thoroughness, systematic arrangement, and an adapta- 
tion of one thing to another, were characteristics of our 
friend's fhrming. He would do things thoroughly on the 
score of economy, if for no other reason, and in all ex. 
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{HMuiiturcB fur improvements, he looked forward to a 
course of years, rather tlmii at one duy or year. When 
a few years ago it became necessary to provide more 
space for the storage of the increasing crops, he erected 
an immense barn, placing it upon a southern slope, in 
order to gain warm cellars underneath it for manure and 
for the root-cropn, and warm yards for the stock. Tlie 
portion of the barn over the cellars was founded upon 
heavy granite i)Osts, and the remainder upon granite 
walls. So also in building a gruin burn, a sloping site 
was chosen, in order to obtain a ground story for the 
ktorage, without confusion, of carts and all sorts of im- 
plements. Here they miglit always bo found, when not 
in actual use, and of a <iuality and variety adapted in 
the best manner to lighten labor, work the ground ef. 
ficiently, and harvest the crt)ps. A farm-road was early 
laid out and fenced through the premises, dividing them 
about midwav. At the entrances to the lots on either 
side from this road, where too manv farmers would have 
placed unwieldly bars, consuming time in their removal, 
and liable to be often out of order. Judges Hayes hung 
substantial gates with heavy iron hinges, ui)on granite- 
posts, and there they have swung for years, without 
trouble or expense, monuments of economical manage- 
ment. In this strain 1 might enumerate many other things. 

Our friend displayed benevolence as well as caleula- 
tlon in the care of farm-stock. It way his constant study 
to make domestic animals as comfortable as possible, at 
all seasons of the year j in summer by g»»od pasturage, 
convenient shade, and an abundance of pure running 
water — in winter by stated clock time for feeding, — with 
a rule that each animal should have enough to eat but 
waste nothing, — by warm, roomy, well-littered stables 
with comfortable tie-ups, by warm yards ancl sIkmIs with 
pure water in them. The piggery planned by him is not 
excelled by any in the country, for adaptation to the 
making of compost, for comfortable cleanly eating and 
sleeping apartments, for convenience of feeding and f<»r 
cooking and storing food for the swine family. 

Judge Hayes considered the making of manure as 
\ht business of primary importance, in New-England 
farming; and that anything which would contribute to 
that puri)0s;c, was not beneath his attention. His in- 
dustry and care in gathering maturials for the compost- 
heaj) hardly had a parallel . Bushes of one years' growth, 
ferns and coarse grasses left by the cattle in the pastures, 
the wild-grasses of the unreclaimed h»wlands, potatoe- 
vines, leavis fr«)m tin* forest, refuse straw, — in s]iort,all 
kinds of refuse vegetable substances on or about the 
farm, were gathered ui) and taken to the stables and 
yards, for litti-r and lor mainnv. From a swamp near 
bv. several hundred loads of muck were annnallv carted 
to the burn-etilar an<l yards, and to the piggery-yards. 
Hy this constant vigilance and industry in collecting ma- 
terials, the annual accumulation of manure was very 
large, and of course the fields were constantly advan<N 
ing in productiveness. Indeed it was no part of liis 
farming to alli>w the land to deteriorate, or even to stand 
still, — every thing must move onward to a higher condi- 
tion. Many young farmers, applying to Judge Hayes 
for advice, were shown liow they might three and four- 
fold their manure heap, and thus improve their land, 
and enrich their XK>cket8. 



The arable lands were imt nnder a regular ijilCMtie 
rotation of croi>s. The first jear of each rotatioolke 
land was manured with ten cords of compost to tkwf, 
the sward was nicely turned under by the plow, sndMw 
kind of a hoed-crop raised, with clean cnltiTatioD. Ui 
next year grain and gross-seeds were sown and humri 
in, without disturbing the decomposing sod nodenttik, 
and a grain crop harvested. For about fonryeaniftir. 
the land produced hay. By this course, t(^gether lifc 
a steady progress in reclaiming waste wet land, onrM 
lived to realise an annual crop of over 100 toucfiiR 
hay, from a farm, which, at the outset, only prodMri 
forage enough for the wintering of six cattle iil m 
horse. 

The farm extends over a high swell oflandjOfinif 
and gravelly soil, with low-lands of clay soil oa oseiit, 
and of peaty soil on the other side. Vciy atiriidq 
results were derived from the admixtare of tbcM ■!■ 
Something was done each year at this bnsines,it tfai 
when the teams had leisure for it. Many dry ksoDikR 
l)een permanently changed for the better byieofrii 
of clay, and .so liavc the low-lands been improved If i 
covering of sand and gravel. 

Probably no man began earlier, or has donenoRti 
improve his |>astures, than did Judge Hayes. &■( 
of the lots have been alternately in pasture and tilbpi 
with favorable results. Others have been exdvnlf 
devoted to pasturage, and more than doubled in poto 
by plowing the sward under once in six or seres jWi 
and re-.seeding to grass — sowing wiuter-rye at tbe atf 
time, to be fed off by the stock while the yonnggn!* 
got root. The quality of the herbage of the ptftnR* 
has been greatly improved, as well as theqiiaBli>7°' 
creased. On spots where wild plants originally floonb- 
ed, good sweet grasses have been brought in to take i^ 
place. 

Judge Hayes exhibited a good specimen of liniV 
upon his reclaimed wet land. A bog-meadow of M' 
00 acres, in its natural state a wild morass, coTeiedviA 
bushes and worthless herbage, was gradually coBiak^ 
into a beautiful green meadow, prodncing fine cnp' 
herds-grass and red- top hay. With his ample cifibl: 
tlie work of reclaiming this tract of land migU t*** 
been completed years ago, and had he consulted hiM^ 
only, it would have been done; but he determtncdiilki 
out-set to show a piece of farming here that meacfk^ 
means might imitate. By a singular coincideDee, tk 
last piece of waste land was prepared for produdngp^ 
the last year of his life. It was his annual cmtfli^ 
ditch and drain a strip of two rods wide, extendiof to* 
the meadow, and containing three to four acrei; cH 
it of bushes, hassocks and other rubbishy when fiM' 
on the surface cover it one to two inches thick iritb fr^ 
gravel ; manure it, and on a late snow in spring, ^ ' 
with herds-grass and red- top. It would produce fr 
crops of hay for some six years, and then, wild itaCcff 
ing in. it was plowed, manured, and re-seeded, and Nfr 
with all the reclaimed land. Here Is a piece of hnsbav 
rythat ought to bo imitated by hundreds ofAr**^ 
owning such kind of land. 

Our friend planted an orchard of fifteen acRS, 1*^ 
upon a southeastern slope; the trees are aaw is » 
bearing condition, and produoe all the choki if^- 
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i apple which are adapted to the soil and climate. 
1118 Other kinds of tmii received due attention. A 
vaM garden supplied a great varity of table luxuries, 
he beautiful flowers found space to grow and luxu- 
. Home most be made attractive to his family, and 
fore the flowers were careOiIly nurtured. 
it Judge Hayes has gone to his rest. For the last 
fears of his life he had been sensible of the progress 
fktal disease of the heart, and he prepared himself 
he will of Providence. In a conversation with him 
ur ago, he remarked to me that he desired to be sen- 
of the many blessings conferred upon him ; that he 
lived to a good age ; had been permitted to see a 
erous family mostly grown up around him, and en- 
f with respect, ability and promise, upon their seve- 
aUmgs in life, and that he now resigned himself to 
fill of his God. He expired suddenly, but with 
ness and dignity, on the 15th day of April last, aged 
Mrs. His family derive consolation, as well as a les- 
>f Instruction, from a remembrance of the unruffled 
rfhlness and calm dignified- resignation exhibited by 
in view of his approaching dissolntion. 
penning this brief Sketch, ambitious language, em- 
ming the character of our deceased friend, has not 
.ed to me at all necessary ; a plain rehearsal of his 
s, is a high eulogy. Permit me to express the de- 
hat it may be the glory and blessing of our country 
ossess many men, scattered all over its surface, 
iog characteristics like those exhibited in the life of 
ate William A. Hates. F.Holbrook. BrattU' 
, June 8, 1851. 

Connty Agricaltnral Institutes* 



•s. Cultivator — There is an important question 
loudly demanding an answer from our farming com- 
ty, from the political economist, and the man of 
:e — What can be done to promote scientific Agri- 
ref It seems a trite thing to advocate the impor- 

of reform in our practice, and the utility of science 
i means of reform. Such advocacy is daily becom- 
ss needed. Much interest has been excited in the 
;r. Schools are going into operation. Colleges are 
ping with agricultural professors. Even the Le- 
ures of the states and the Greneral Government have 

brought to consider the subject. Much has been 
but very little is yet accomplished. All the exist- 
eans of education exercise but an exceedingly tri- 
comparative effect upon our agriculture. Single 

are models, but no district of several thousand in- 
ints can be found uniformly presenting an enlight- 
stem of husl»andry. 

J State Agricultural Schools that are contemplated, 
isc much to the farmer, and if they are carried into 
with liberal endowment, and an efficient corps of 
ctors. they will accomplish many things that no 
kind of institution can do so well. They will af- 
;rcater facilities for experimental agriculture ; for 
g the inductions of theory, by trials made under 
stent direction; for advancing mechanical agricul- 
— the processes of farming, and for improving the 
B of live-stock. They ought, also, to provide men 
leans for striking out into the path of discovery, for 



increasing as well as di£ftising knowledge. But we can- 
not wait for legislative action. Legislatures have too 
much inertia, are too unwieldy to lead in improvement; 
smaller bodies, smaller constituencies, must do a pre- 
sent work. It may not be so grand, but it can be more 
timely. I beg to propose, somewhat in detal, a plan of 
ea?y execution, which, though in some respects inferior 
to government establishments, nevertheless possesses 
advantages which the latter can never hope to offer. A 
plan, I imagine, the most republican and effectual that 
can be adopted, and one beyond the reach of political 
rapacity. It possesses the merit of having been tested 
and pronounced good ; at least many of its features are 
characteristic of the Highland and Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Scotland, and the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 

Let each county society, if extensive enough, or seve- 
ral if otherwise, re-organise, adopting Agricultukal 
Education rather than cattle shows and fairs, as their 
immediate object ; not setting aside the latter, but giving 
them their proi>er subordinate rank. The society should 
number several thousand members ; two thousand would 
be sufficient for successful operations. The officers 
should consist of a president, vice-president, board of 
directors, six or eight in number, annually elected, and, 
according to the amount of funds, one or more profes- 
sors of agricultural science, with whom might be lodged 
the duties of secretary and treasurer, or these offices 
might be designated to another person. The society 
should possess a legal incorporation as a Scientific Insti- 
tution, which would enable them to import books, ap- 
paratus, &c., duty free. 

The money requisite for accomplishing the great ob- 
ject. Agricultural Advancgmeht, is to be furnished 
by an annual assessment on each member, of one or more 
dollars, as shall be definitely provided for in the consti- 
tution. The disposition of the funds to be controlled by 
the board of directors. It would be highly advantageous 
to organise such societies immediately, holding the in- 
come for several years, in anticipation of such measures 
as are about to be proposed. 

When funds have been accumulated, an Aoriodltu- 
RAL Institute may be established — a commodious two- 
story, fire-proof building, adapted to contain rooms for 
society, hall or lecture room, library, cabinet, offices, 
and chemical laboratory. I shall notice these depart- 
ments successively. 

The lower story of the building may be mostly occu- 
pied with the Society's Hall. It should be large enough 
to seat several hundred people, and should be fitted up 
in the best style for a lecture room. It should commu- 
nicato with the laboratory near the lecture table, be 
provided also with shelves and cases for apparatus and 
specimens, and with the furniture necessary to illustrate 
scientific agriculture. If the Institute is located near 
an academy or similar educational establishment, it would 
be proper that provision be made for the annual delivery 
of a thorough course of lectures on agricultural science, 
which should be/ree to all. 

The room above this would accommodate the library 
and cabinet. For the library an annual appropriation 
should be made in addition to a liberal sum devoted at 
first to the purchase of the existing standard works. 
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This library sboulJ inchuic books bclongiug to all those 
departments of science that affect agriculture. The 
practice of husbandry and gardening in all their branch- 
es, including the works of Y<»ung, Sinelair. Loudon, 
Stephens. Johnston, Thaer. Colman, Downing, Thomas, 
lice. &c. AVorks illustrating the condition of agriculture 
in foreign countries — voyages and travels, as the narra- 
tive of the U. S. exploring expedition, &c. In chemis- 
try the writings of Bcrzclins, Gmclin, T/iebig, Sprengel. 
Knapp, Johnston, Norton, ki\ The works of Torrey, 
Gray, Darlington, Eaton, Sprugne, Lindley. Hooker, 
kc, in botany; Lyell. Agassiz, Hitchcock, Mantell, 
Miller, and the various state geologists, should he reji- 
resented in their most important productions; Dana, 
Beck and Alger, in mineralogy; Kollar, Harris, Kirby 
and Si>ence, in entomology. 

The Natural History of New- York ; Transactions of 
State Agricultural Societies; Journals, including all 
agricultural periodicals of the United States. Silliman's 
Journal, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Journal of the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland, and the more important Chemical and 
Scientiflc Journals of Europe, should ho f<>nn<l in this 
Farmer's Library. The cabinet should contain speci- 
mens of useful vegetable productions and articles de- 
rived therefrom — native and foreign, as .seeds, root.s. 
fruits, prepared articles of food, a complete herbarium 
of native and cultivated plants, special collections of 
grains., grasses, noxious weeds, kc. Certain animal pro- 
ductions as wool, woolen cloths, skeletons and prepara- 
tions illustrating animal anatomy and physiology: col- 
lections of small animals and insects injurious or useful 
to the farmer; specimens of soils, marls, clays, peat, 
plaster, kc. ; illustrations of general and special geology 
and mineralogy ; collections of various fertilizers; models 
of implements, &c., with whatever, of an indusirial na- 
ture, may be interesting to the farmer. 

The Laboratory — the most important of these de- 
partments — should consist of several rooms of moderate 
dimensions, and might very appropriately occupy a high, 
one-story wing, erected on the end of the main building. 
It should be fitted up for analytical purposes, withai)ro- 
per arrangement of furnaces. Shelves, drawers, tables, 
an unfailing supply of water, and the usual complement 
of balances, glass, ])orcelain and idatina apparatus, with 
chemicals, A:c. ; in short, every convenience forprosecut- 
ing chemical research. It shuuld be furnished under the 
direction of a competent chemist. 

The expense of such an establishment would vary with 
the situation, the size and etiuipment of the building. 
It is probable that an expenditure of two thousand dol- 
lars, w(»uld erect a building, and furnish a laboratory 
sufficient for the incipient oi)erations of such society. 
Though much might ho advantageously ai)propriated in 
furnis^hing the library and cabinet, they need not at first 
be put in a state of forwardness. As soon as sufficient 
means have accumulated, the building should be erected, 
the lecture room and laboratory Airnished, and the other 
departments filled afterwards by the annual income. 

These equipments being provided, it remains to put 
them into the hands of a competent person, under whose 
directions they shall work out results beneficial to the 
society — results commensurate with the expenditure 



of means and the greatness of the object to b 
plished. Very much depends on the person w! 
pointed to control the lahoratory, — the ckemi 
society. He is to be the chief means of tb« 
usefulness. His intellect and labors are to g^fe 
consideration to the establishment. The socii 
possess an ample building, a perfect laboratory 
plete library and fine collections: h may fumiii 
ant funds and exhibit sufi9cient signs of prospe 
if it employs a take-it-easy, behind-tbe-times • 
man, it might as well dig for coal in New-Tor! 
ticipate any good. 

A Man is wanted, ono who unites the requisH 
philosopher and the man of business; a man of 
activity, of profound knowledge in the natiual! 
skilled in the processes of scientific research^ of 
investigating habits of thought; one who csn 
and accomplish discoveries; who can inciessetb 
and compass the ends of philosopic inquiry. H< 
be educated under the most accomplished mi 
this and the old world, from those whom the i 
nations has pronounced worthy to Judge. He 
withal be versed in the practical operations of hm 
and possess an extensive fund of knowledge in 
relates to the empirical part of agriculture, that 
1)0 able to elucidate and elevate it by science. H* 
possess the qualities of a good public speaker,- 
in speech, clearness in explanation, attractin 
manner ; and to crown all his accomplishments, b 
ardently love his mission — would it be other tl 
vine one?— literally ''making the desert bod a 
»om like the rose." 

Could the services of such a man be secnrec 
society, and he be liberally fur nibbed with then 
investigation, the resulting advantages could be 
overrated. His labors would be worth thousand 
lars annually, to the society, in a pecuniary ws 
the intellectual waking up that he must nei 
cause^ would be attended with blessings which 
only can estimate. There are certain manufacti 
tablishments in our country, that pay comjiett 
$2,500 annual salary, and even more, and mak« 
out of them at that. Science is susceptible of a 
ble applications to agriculture, as to any other i 
is there any manufacturing company that hssi 
cai)ital invested, or so great interests at stake,a9 
mers of one of our large counties? 

But with our full equipment of means, and tt 
ed services of an accomplished man of science 
be asked, what shall be donef The general st 
that .science is to be applied to agriculture, is n 
cient. We want something definite. Let us be 
ed the details of a plan. I may, however, pari 
tisfy a pro])er curiosity in pointing out some of t 
obvious paths of pursuit that promise impoi 
suits. 

This may be best accomplished by tracing the 
ed progress of such an institution. Things must 
by strict system. One of the valuable privilege 
members would bo having analyses of their sol 
natural fertilizers, made at so Iowa rate as barel 
the expense. It would be unjust to attempt to 
analyses without charge, for thus, In one year, ti 
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tmy would present, tnd confusion and disaatis- 
ronld follow. The members should consider that 
>ald be no possibility of their receiving less re- 
>m the society than the value of their annual 
tion, and should wait patiently the judgment of 
ioers in regard to matters of general utility. 
it the first measure executed, should be the care- 
complete survey of the territory covered by the 
This might be carried on before the completion of 
atory, &c., and should be conducted by the chem- 
i society. Its results should be mapped, illustrat- 
eolog>* of the county, with particular reference to 
ions between the transported or disintegrated 
materials — soils; and those in placet or rocks. 
)uld be taken to bring into notice whatever na- 
rtilizers might be found; particular inquiries 
e instituted with regard to the peculiarities of 
late, produce, culture, stock, &c. &c. Spec!- 
istrative of points of interest should be collect- 
he cabinet, and for laboratory investigation, 
and suggestions for the guidance of the farmer 
e offered, and the chemist should pass from vil- 
illage, visiting the farmers at their homes; en- 
g them in their pursuits ; bringing them to some 

room and giving them evening lectures. He 
isit their schools, and urge the introduction of 

agriculture as an essential branch of study, 
d seek out the young who are manifesting em- 
;llectual tastes in natural science, and foster and 
eir efforts. 

lid thus acquire such a knowledge of the natu- 
i)ilities of the soil of his district as would aid 
ving advice, and enable him to adopt the best 
' benefiting the whole society, lie would gain 
ong the people, procure many new members to 
ty, and command for it a degree of confidence 
deration that would prove highly advantageous, 
(vious that another person, a comj^tent analyst, 
very profitably employed iu constant atten- 
the laboratory, occupied with analytical invcsti- 
The attention of the professor, (I can think of 
word that is of such geheral and convenient op- 
) would be much required, after the comple- 
le preliminary survey, in lecturing and visiting 
us parts of the county, on errands connected 
lutios, so that the laboratory operations would 
rapidly prosecuted as would bo desirable, with- 
:ance. This assistance might be furnished by 
en of proper ability — such as may everywhere 
—who would bo glad to work in the laboratory, 
instructions in return for their services. 

mratory should at once be occupied with some 
ivestigaiion of general utility. Such as analy- 
!s and rocks from the various geological forma- 
Hjarches for improving the mainly pursued bran- 
isbandry, as the dairy, or the staple crops, &c. 
I should Im? directed successively, as fast as pos- 
hc elucidation of the more immediately inte- 
)ints of practice; the action of fertilizers; the 
lods of feeding, kc. Subjects for investigation 
:>idly multiply. Peculiarities of .soil, crop, or 
vrould speedily be presented for examination, 
ho clearly understand the principles of philo- 



sophical research, need not be told how satisfactory 
and profitable such inquiries must of necessity be. The 
suggestions of laboratory investigation might be practi- 
cally exemplified upon the farms of liberal and enter- 
prising members. Plans for experimental inquiry might 
be distributed, and their successful prosecution be re- 
warded with premiums. 

For the cabinet, collections shoald be made by the 
Professor or by competent persons, all subject to his ap- 
proval. The offer of premiums for special suites of local 
specimens; for example the native grasses, the wood, 
fiower and fruit of the forest trees. Insects injurious 
to grains, in all their various stages, &c. &c., would 
both increase the value of the cabinet, and encourage 
scientific studies among the young. 

In course of time it might become expedient to pub- 
lish an annual volume of transactions, thus rendering 
the society's contributions to agriculture permanent and 
generally accessible. 

The annual meeting of such a society would possess 
unusual interest. Tlie cattle show and fair would ne- 
cessarily far exceed in attraction those conducted in the 
usual manner. The dissemination of scientific truth, 
and the impulse it must give its recipients would crowd 
these exhibitions with things worthy to be seen. A new 
standard of agricultural excellence must spring up, and 
the advance of farming would carry along the farmers. 
Besides it would be generally understood that in addition 
to seeing more than the usual sights, many things might 
be learned f thus greatly improving upon the present con- 
dition of county fairs. Money premiums, I venture to 
suggest, should be very rarely awarded. It does not 
argue very far sighted philanthropy to return to the 
members of a society the identical commodity that has 
been collected from them, and of which there is good 
reason to suppose there is enough left among them. 
The premiums should consist of something valuable 
which the farmer would not ordinarily be liable to pro- 
cure. Books, instruments, new varieties of seed, scions 
and cuttiiigs^of fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, house 
plants, the services of the society's laboratory, kc. would 
be most proper. Costly medals are better adapted to 
tickle vanity than to subserve any useful purpose. In 
all cases a certificate of award should accompany pre- 
miums. 

I have thus sketched roughly the outlines of an ideal 
picture, which I hope, for the sake of American agri- 
culture, may soon find many realizations, each wrought 
by some master-hand and finished in all its details. I 
could enlarge upon some poiuls of this plan and intro- 
duce others. I might furnish a draft of the building 
&c. but want of space forbids. I conclude by asking the 
opinions of practical and scientific men concerning the 
feasibility of the scheme. Saml. W, Johnson, Dep. of 
Philosophy and the Jlrtt^ Yale College ^ Ct. 

Protection against the Curculio. Wo have heard 
of some instances where the fumigation of trees with 
brimstone, seemed to protect plums from this insect. 
Mr. J. R. Howard infurms us that Mr. C. II. Hall, of 
Bluerock, Ohio, has for several years pursued the fol- 
lowing with advantage: " He melts sulphur and dips in 
it woolen rags, which are tied to the end of a pole, and 
at twilight he fumigates the trees. This he does twice a 
week, and it is so offensive that the insects leave the or- 
chard. The practice has always been successful." 
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BraediDB Horaes. 

An *rticle hai Intvlf been published In tbe Vtttriaa- 
ri«ii, tnuulatcd from ■ French journal, on " Kacing 
considercil ai a Meani of impioviiig the Breeds of Uorxci 
for general use and for Militor^r Survict." Tliu subject 
li treated in an able manner, showing tliat tlia trriter is 
Dot only thoroughly acqu^ntcd with the priucipica of 
phjiiology, but with practical breeding and Ihe results 
which have attended tbe crus»ng of dlflerent stocks. 
His first posiliun is: 

If racing has shown itself to be the best means of im- 

E roving our breeds of light or sptedy horses, exiicrieiice 
BS alsoshowntbat,asprae(icedin England, it liaaoperu- 
ted to a(;rc.>at<-r extent than mlglit be Imagliied <ri do. 
stroyiiig the breeds of saddle horses, iu times [ust so 
much in request for camniereial muI military purpuncs. 
In refercuco to thiapfflct, the writer discussesat some 
length tbe snbjeet of rtciug, — its ultiuiato objeot and 
tlie means of attaining it. He notices the fact that the 
English races were formerly of twice or thrice tbe length 
they now arc, and lliat tbe weights carried n 
as great. But at the present time, the objt;ct uf racing 
la " gambling" in the most expeditious manner. He 

Tn the English it matters little wiiat the length of the 
race is, or the weight to be carried! With them gam- 
bling la the object, the bets they make amounting to 
enormous nims, cnricliiog one and ruining another. This 
is tbe liiiid of spectacle suited to Briliiih national taste; 
and, wure it desired, they would sjfeedily invent others 
of the kind, with other animals, aud antithcr order of 
conteslsj for Ihey still hare their pngilistic encounters, 
their coch-Hghts, and their contests between buil-dogs, 
whose jaws Ihey have singularly brouglit to a peil'eeiiun 
of strength for this express purpose. 

He remarks in regard to tbe common error, that the 
Tarious breeds uf English horses owe their perfection to 
racing, or to blood derived from racing stock, tliat each 
breud has its -' peculiar type, which is, or ought to bt 
carcf\illy preserved, so as nut lo be destroyed by Injudi- 
clous crossing." He thinks Ibis Is tlie plan generally 
pursued in England. Upon this the editor of the VtU- 
Tingriail remarks — 

There can be no doubt but tliat llic English breeder 
Itts a priiiciple or object in view when be sends his mares 
to particnlar horses. But, savu in the case of the race. 
honM, which the stud-books preserve genuine, and tlic 
cart-llorse, whose peculiar cliaractcr preserves him, a 

Cat admixture of breeds is known to luke place, whieh 
proved, oven: horsi-mauadmlti), of great injury us 
rcfpirds some ofonr nioxt valued and serviceable de- 
■oriptlona of horaM, to wit, weight-carrying hnnters, and 
liackncTS.anduavalry horses. Tliugooduldsurluftbnse 
hrcuda is Lardly to be found j while Iheiriilaccsnreillied 
eitbei' bj- over-hrcl horses deficient lu power, or by mou- 
grela deflcicnt in bloml. 

In conaiilering tlio Iniiiiiry whether tlie English tho- 
TDngh-bred horse iscalculaledio improve tbe slocks use<l 
tm Itusincis pur[>oaes, and cs|iei;iaily such as arc requir- 
ed for cavalry, the French writer desi:ri1)vs, lirst, what 
ought lobe the nature and characteristics of the tlio- 
roujh-hrcil, tbo manner lie is reared, be. 

rhysiiihigy, like ex|ifrl<^nce, demonstrulcH. iu a gene- 
ral s<-nse, tlut, fur the i>ur|i»xe uf making the gnntest 
pxiTlIiiiis of which he i^ cafiablc in the shnrlesl pos.dblo | 
time, a home must imlte in his own iHMly two indispcn- 
hilde ri<<|uihUi'H without which it Isim|)')i»ib1uri>r htm to 
Lircumi' a turf Lorse. lie niuxt. Inlhu llrsl place, pus- 
si'jw » nervous, irritii1iIt',ni>iIIiii;hlyar<1eiittpmper.'inu'Dl; 
Md In tlic second, the eun^truullon of hb luconivtlve ap- 



jiaratns should Im sach, in it* mechanicml relatiuM, m 
suits best the race he ia intended to mo, even tbn^ 
this be at the expense of the strength or the ndrtsu 
of the apparatus; qualities wblcb are DOt,iupobitort^ 
roniiireil for Ibc speed that it demanded. 

Coiiviuced □!' this, tbe Euglisli, lo skilled in the art c( 
modifying tlw nature and eonfurmatiou of animlb it 
cording tii the purposes fur which they are devgilind, 
made ch [lice in Ihe first Instance, of Oriental Uoed, m 
ottcriiigtbe material Ihe best adapted fur the modtlthti 
were desirous oJ'forudiig. Upon this adminble csDni 
they aubsequeiitly spread tlielr pure indigenons Unif, 
such as It was, taking odvantngc of every condttlog (» 
ducivc to llic production oTlbe animal they bad In Tin. 

But to uliangs Ihe nature of Oriental bloodjtsb- 
stil inlii it those generous qualiliCB which dlttinguuk Hi 
pure Euglish thorough- bred, wbot acDtc otemlla, 
what study, what i>erscvennce,nintt have ben aqi» 
ed iu tlioHearliUcial prucecdinM whicbou^ttolittUt 
lead inoi)erations so dclicatel It not onlyliM*M» 
qubiite to preserve curtain qualities of the pun piW 
tivc blood, in a climate little favorable to it, but «l Ik 
■anie llnic it was necessary to alter Its natate, la nAf 
to reudirr it, in certain rcspecla, superior to iti w^ 
condition. To accompliih this, recourse wsi bull 
crossing and paring, always with relation to speed, 11 
wlilch every other quality became sacriAccd. 

Tbe produce called lor sliuations of suitable tenfa*' 
ture, assisted by woolen clothing, soft flannel, cm V>% 
every part of tbe body. Their stables are kept its M* 
pciatureorfrom liO° to TOTabr.; are proviM lU 
well-distributed apertures; are well combined, witho 
veiiient appendugcn; in fiict, provided with evnysntf- 
lenanrc required for the accommodation and combitct 
horses of every a^c. Add lo tlits, aliment of tbe d> 
eat quality, a regimen well seasoned and regnlalcd, Vr 
ercisc under the direction of men kept for snyrriit* 
deuce, diligent cleaning and hard rubbiiw; in bt<< 
thousand acts of care, dictated by observation pndM 
every hour in the day, have all equally eonlrilntidtt 
tbe creation and conservation of the Engliah UuToqk 
bred horse. 

The production of the cavalry horae mntt dUfcr «•' 
sidernbly from that of the race horse, fn being more MTi 
more simple, and eapecially more ecoDomicol. AW 
must be of a nervous tcmi>eranient. bigbly irritaUinl 
vigorous, and should be able to call forth all fab^m 
and Iin])Ctuosily In the sliort space of time in what b 
is engaged in tbe race, supposing even tbatbelilttl 
nothing after the trial isoTer. The race liUit4 
sphere ; he is not requircii to serve any other papM 
So matter how useless or Iielplese he isiaolberRVt4 
so long as he wins his race he la hlghij piiaed, MM 
longer. 

The n-ritcr thi-n adduces the results of cnNiis| sB 
thorough. bred horses in many inalancei, andlbrW 
years, iu France, in support of the principle! he tuUI 
down, and submits tbe conclusions at which he ku » 
rived. He considers it a selth;d point that the Fiwt 
eavalry horses have not been improved I7 tbe is(iw> 
of English blood. 

.Mr. Ptnciv.vLL, editor of Ihe Vtffrieariai, •!?•* 
some remarks on the article above noticed, whid ■!* 
['mtnenlly worthy of attention by all breeden ofbonH' 
In relation to the Qrst i>oaitIoD of the French snthoi, 
Mr. P. observes— 

TIjhiu a remark applieableontoTlheeonntiyh'lia'' ' 
it was made. We are ulVaid onr own land Las renletid 
llaelf amenable lo ilie rellection. We on looEtfsM ii j 
r al least iiotliing like in the anmc ratloTnorm « 
nsoful character for general pnrpotet, whlefakiW 
conhl abundantly boast of. On the tnrf, our 'SJ^ 
plaio iHirMce. baveKi'^'upbuK) tolilfh-flym. Tbchai'' 
inj; field is iK-sct with the same itanip of ham, b B« 
<if the olil, weight-carrying, enduring hnnter; earl(a<T 
dragoons are uadeT-monnted; tm MtilkrjniUrtM' 
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at they were wont to be; and all because we, in 
^niess to gain possession of blood horses, have 
, of the really useful and seviceable breed. 
t)e!ng, beyond contradiction, the condition of 
ds of horses of the present day, it becomes a 
lerative on us, as it has seemed to be on the 
vriter, to inquire into the causes of these sad 
tt in our equine stock ; for * fallings-off,' and 
ones, they most unquestionably are. In the 
d article, from which we have been quoting, it 

that the introduction of English blood for the 
}f ' regenerating' their * old stock' has worked 
ble changes among the horses in France, 
acing has. up at least to a certain point, been 
re of the nappicst effects in improving most of 
Is of horses in our own country, is too manifest 
of a question. To racing, in fact, for our blood 

owe everything. Our racers are unrivalled, 
erself, although their acknowledged parent, can 
' send competitors that can run run with them 
irize of speed and bottom. But, in our fond- 
md eagerness to excel in, so beautiful a breed of 

the English racer is all over the world acknow- 
> be, it becomes a question whether we have 
in our object, or, in other words, carried what 
ill along viewed as 'perfections' rather too far? 

it at the cost of utility and serviceability? 
not at the present time more bluod-horses in 
;ry than we have ever been known to possess 
rmer period? And are not the really service- 
tney, hunter, troop-horse, and harness-horse, 
tion on the decrease ? These are vital questions 
»n8 to which we would fain give other answers 
I as observation and experiment and truth die- 
I. As we have already hinted, we believe the 
se of this decrease in our more useful classes 

to be owing to an over-fondness on the part 
eeders for bloody to the sacrifice or exclusion 
roperty which is so necessary to be combined 
iz. bone, ^ ^ 

preceding observation, we add the following 
te number of the North British ^griculturitt, 
ice to the difference in the points of the Ara- 
tbe English race-horse: 

kglish race horse differs in some points from his 
mcestors — his size has increased from 14 hands 
to 15 hands 8 inches or 16 hands in height, 
lis conformation he has become rather narrow- 
le loins, and longer in the forehand, but he has 
lost the fully developed joints with the sinewy 
k'hich is one of the cliaract eristics of the pure 
\ has also lost to a degree the fine intelligent 
•layfnl docility of the Arab. Many causes liave 
[leration to produce this change. The altera- 
rm has been probably efft-cted, with the view 
ig greater speed though such a form is less per- 
LMieral purposes. The form of the Arab horse 
^•rlVetion in its i)r()portions which has been 
overlooked by physiologists. In numerous 
icnts which we have made, the superiority of 
over tlie English form was to our mind quite 
e. 



', AND Selling. — A cotomporary gives the fol- 
ic advice on this subject: *' If you expect to 
lever try to be ' sliarj* foratrade.' Always sell 
)rice, when offered, if you wish to sell at all — 
it tVir a hiph one. Sell for cash or sure pay — 
t a liigh price on credit, at the risk of k>.sing a 
hvays piy a fair price f«»r wliat you really need 
nor will pros[);T in making it an object to pur- 
:)w it." To which we mav add, that we knew 
hhors. one of whom went for fair ])rices, the 
sljavinj;. The honest man dealt freely with ; 
chose ; the sliaver was avoided l<y all ; — tlie one , 
vavs hire the best and most trustv hands: the ; 
y the poorc-^t. who could find no other places; 
ad many o])en hearted friends j the other more ; 
•mies. Which, do you think, passed the most 
M life? 
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The Best Clieiries. 



The eight standard cherries recommended by the Ame- 
rican Congress of Fruit Growers, were Mayduke, Black 
Tartarian, Black Eagle, 6raffion(or Bigarreau,) Knight's 
Early Bhick, I)owner's Late, Elton and Downton. Suc- 
cessive years of trial must of course vary or modify this 
list. There are some .new sorts which promise great ex- 
cellence, and among them, none more than Dr. Kirt- 
land's new seedling, known as No. 10. From two years 
fruiting, we are inclined to place it at the head of the 
list of cherries for mild delicious flavor, while its early 
maturity, and large size, and the fine growth of the tree, 
are great additions to its value. The Early Purple 
Guigntf after many years trial, stands entirely alone as 
the best very early variety, ripening with the May Bi- 
garreau, to which it is much superior in size and greatly 
in flavor. The Doctor, another of Kirtland's seedlings, 
is its best successor. This is rather earlier than the Early 
White Heart, is usually somewhat larger, and decidedly 
better in quality.. 

KnighVs Early Black, which is larger than Black 
Eagle and equally good, often proves a scant bearer. 
The Grajffion, (known often as " Tellow Spanish,") is 
also rendered less valuable by its deficient productive- 
ness in many localities. Like the Mayduke, it appears 
to be peculiarly liable to the attacks of the curculio. 
During unfavorable seasons, it appears to be unusually 
subject to decay on the tree. The Elton, although not 
first in delicacy of flavor, still stands eminent for its fine 
quality, fine appearance, and great productiveness. In 
the last named quality it exceeds the Downton, but falls 
below it in quality. Downer's Late still maintains its 
high stand for hardiness or unusual freedom from most 
of the disasters to which cherries are incident, its excel- 
lent flavor and proliflc bearing. Its only defect is its 
moderate size. 

After all, it will be hard to find any new cherries su- 
l)erior to those old established sorts, the Black Tartari- 
an and Mayduke ; — the former for its size, bearing qua- 
lities, and agreeable flavor to most persons; and the lat- 
ter for the unequalled richness of its juice when fully ri- 
pened. 

For a succession of reliable, productive, and valuable 
sorts, we do not know that we could at present give a 
Ixitter list than the following: — Early Purple Guignc, 
Doctor, Kirtland's No. 10, Rockport Bigarreau, Black 
Tartarian, Elton. Downer's Late, Belle Magnifique. But 
as some of these may fail in unpropitious seasons, none 
being wholly secure from accident or disease, a larger 
selection should be planted where admissible. 
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Long-keopinc: Apples* 

A great deal of inquiry is made for the best long-keep- 
ing varieties of the apple; and the subject is worthy of 
much inquiry. It is easy enough to have a good su)tply 
through winter — a period when the requisite degree of 
coolness is so easily obtained for the preservation both 
of the fruit and its flavor. Hence the ease with which 
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even the later autumn apples, may be kept during win- 
ter ill cool cellars. But on the a])]>roacli of ^Yarnl wea- 
ther; those that C8ca2)e decay, boou have their flavor and 
freshness disjsipated in the air. A vacancy of many 
weeks then occurs before the ripening of early fruits, 
which can be supplied only by long-keepers. 

A fruit must possess two distinct qualities for this pur- 
pose, — namely, endurance from decay, and retention of 
flavor. For this purpose we shall probably not soon And 
any equal to the Newtown Pippin — and next to this are 
the English and Roxbury Kussets. The Northern Spy 
ia a fine keeper, and when preserved in a cool cellar re- 
tains well its freshness, even into the first of summer; 
but later in the season, it loses its flavor while yet re- 
taining its juicy flesh and showy apiiearance. The Kinirs- 
Uy ^ppUf a new variety, introduced by Dr. Long of 
Rochester, a small fruit of unusual delicacy of texture, 
will keep a long time, but it does not usually retain its 
best flavor long after the approach of warm weather. 

For conveyance to distant markets, the Northern Spy 
docs not seem so well fitted as some others, being more 
liable to injury. This fine apple, in truth, not only needs 
more care in cultivation than most others, but when gath- 
ered, packed and shipped, should be handled with the 
Bame care that is given to a fine piece of crockery or a 
looking-glass. 

One of the best long-keeping sweet apples is the La- 
dies^ Sweet. We know of no sort which presents so beau- 
tiful an appearance by its brilliant coloring late in 
spring — although in richness of flavor it does not reach 
the highest point. A drawback is the slow growth of the 
tree. It is a profuse bearer. 
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Frnit Drying Apparatas* 

The best means of preserving the surplus of the vast 
fruit crops which will in a few years be raised in all parts 
of the country, cannot fail to become a matter of gene- 
ral interest. We copy from the last number of the 
Michigan Farmer, the following description of a fruit- 
drying houscj which api>ears to be a good one, but we 
would suggest the Ube of fine netting made of hard- 
twisted twine, instead of lath screens; and a good ven- 
tilator at the top of the building for the free egress of 
the heated air as it becomes continually loaded with the 
moisture of the fruit. The free circulation of the air, 
80 essential to rapid drying, would doubtless be facilita- 
ted by alloning a space between the screeus and the 
outer wall. 

Having a large orchard, consisting (»f 500 apple trees 
and l')0 peach trees, whieli have* jtist C()nnuen<!t'd bear- 
ing, I found it neees.sary to aduj)t some method to secure 
my fruit, an<l drying i*reM'nii'd itsi'lf as the safest and 
most prolitable way. 1 buill an ui>rij;ht of 9 by 11, b 
feet in height, onagood stt^ne f()undalii»n,])lacinga ct>m- 
mon I'J lijrlit window in one end. and in thtMiihcr, fronting 
the house, a docjr. In the en«l wln-re the window is 1 
have a cliimni'V. The walls are 8 inches in thickness, 
arch'.'il ami pla.stered insiih*. The inside work consists 
of .screens, -■') in number, 2 le(!l :5 inches widiJ, \'2 on 
each .sitle and ono overheaii. Tliese are .suj)iiorted by 
2 i:ic!i square posts in each corner, in which mortices 
ii by 1 1 inch are made to reci'ive a railing to support the 
screens. The rails are received at the «»lher end in a 
guiic mortice, and may be taken out at pleasure. 

Tile screens are made ot" wood in the follo\\ing man 
nei': '] strips «>f 4 by l.{ to lit the iii>i(h.', (the <»ne in tin- 
middle rendering it slifi'.) Aerobh these are nailed small 



slats, near enough together to retain frnit wlm diy, 
thuii making a light, stout and durable screen. Tbw 
arc sufliuiently large to hold from 1 to 11 bushels cich, 
which enables nic to put up 30 or 35 bushels at 1 fillisg. 
By means of a large box stove these may be thoroiigh|f 
dried in 30 Iiours, and then refilled. The fruit dried ii 
litis manner is of superior quality, being much better ia 
flavor, and presenting a cleauer and neater sppesnuee 
than when dried in the ordinary way. 
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pRuTKCTiHG TENDER RosEs. — After trying TsrioB 
modes of sheltering tender roses during winter, indndim 
the use of moss, inverted turf, straw, tan-bark coimd 
with bcjards, &c., none appears to be equal toacoTYrt( 
with the branches of evergreens. PhiDts but sljgbl^ 
tender need very little shielding in this way; whDeUMB 
the most susceptible of injury should be encased snoil 
incites thick. One eminent advantage which thistnit* 
ment possesses, is the entire freedom from decay mik 
bark and stems of the shielded plants, which sometimei 
results from other mmies. Pine, hemlock, white cedir, 
&c., may bo used for this purpose. Where cvetfRca 
hedges or screens have been planted, the shetrluper 
clippings may be employed with great conTeniencf. 

Bleeding of Gbape-tines. — ^Whenthegnpeispnifr 
cd in autumn, in winter, or very early in spring, tbe 
sap-vessels will close, and no flow ft'om the wonnd wiD 
follow. But where this needful work has been omittfd 
at the right time, those who have an aversion to pnue 
in consequence of the prodigious flow of the np vbkl 
takes place as the buds expand, may save themselTnill 
trouble from this cause by waiting some days till tbe 
leaves are as large as a currant leaf. If the pnining ii 
then performed no bleeding will take place. PmnBdit 
this season, we have found young hardy Tines to da a 
well as at any other time. The injury resulting tttn 
the flow of sap., is however, overrated; and by some ex- 
perienced cultivators it is believed to produce noinjiny 
whatever. 

Remedy forPluu knots. — The old-fashioned remedy, 
'' to cut and keep cutting,** still proves infallible. Vo- 
fortunately, is is very rarely applied, even by those who 
think they have given it a fair trial. Perhaps the disesse 
has been ()ermitted to advance for two or three moDtbs 
before it has even excited attention. The knife is then 
made use of and a single operation is regarded enoogb. 
No wonder that a remedy, a]>plied in such a bnrleaiae 
manner, should be considered inefficient. We obseite 
that the application of copperas- water to the woaiA 
made by the excision of the knots on the larger braoch 
es, is si)oken of highly by difi*ercnt cultivators. 

The CuKuni Slug. — This larva, which eats the pnlpj 
I)art of the leaf of the cherry, and sometimes of other 
fruit trees, is most effeclually routed by a sprinUingrf 
lime. Air-slacked lime, applied in the dew of the mora- 
inp;, usually accomplishes the desired purpose. Di7( 
wuter-slaeked lime, taken fresh, is still better, beioe 
more caustic. 

Pear Bluhit.— The cause of this disease, like ^ 
l)otato rf»t, will probably for a long time remain in pcf* 
feet obscurity J but the remedy where an attack bM**" 
tUiiUy commenced, is plain. Kothing can reston ft 
diseased limb, the poison IVora which often spreids to 
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ther puis, and hence the immedlAie lopping of all such 
Imbs must be resorted to. Discovering some weeks 
Knee tbat a considerable number of pear trees were just 
leeoming affected, the knife and saw were promptly and 
imely applied, even at some distance below all appear- 
oioe of blackened bark, although it became necessary 

destroy some very fine newly set fruit of rare varie- 
ies. This checked at once all progress, and no indica- 
ions have since appeared. A neighbor, who hesitated 

1 few days in thus '* mutilating" some of his favorites, 
via ultimately compelled to lose nearly the whole of 
Khem. The portions cut off were buried in another place 
lo prevent the spread of the infection. In malignant 
ninri, this remedy may prove insuiUcicnt, or It may 
lave to be repeated for many successive days. But 
how much better it is tlmt a tree should fall before the 
knife, than to perish wholly by blight and spread the 
poison through the orchard. 



-»♦*- 



The Carcalio^MMiCaases of Failure* 



It is more than 20 years since 1 caught this trouble- 
KNne insect on sheets, and secured my crops of plums, 
oectarines, and apricots; and wliencver the business has 
wen thoroughly done, I have never been disappointed. 
kik average of about 1,500 curculios, caught in the first 
tea days of summer, though sometimes rather earlier, 
tiftTe proved a sufiicient reduction of the tribe. 

This method of protecting stone fruit, I first publish- 
id ID the New- York Farmer ; and afterwards I several 
timet introduced the subject into the old Genesee Far- 
mer. Of late, however, I have seen reports of its inef- 
Icacy; and as the word '* shaking'' has been generally 
wed, perhaps the following extract from the latter jour- 
nal, which I wrote in 1832, (vol. 2, p. 186-6,) may throw 
lome light on the difficulty. 

The first statement was dated 6th mo. 7, 1832, 
lod describes the imperfect mode as commonly practi- 
oed: — 

" On the first day of this month, I observed some cur- 
eollos on the plum trees in my fruit garden ; and not 
knowing how numerous they might prove, or how much 
danger waa to be apprehended from them, we spread 
tlie sheets which we keep exclusively for this purpose, 
iod by shaking, we caught from about fifty trees, more 
than 30 of those insects. Since that time, on different 
days, we have made similar trials; but we soon became 
ntisfied that only a few were lefl; and unless others mi- 
grate hither, which the movements of the hogs will be 
likely to prevent, I think their depredations will be very 
limited this season.'' 

Three days afterwards I furnished the following state- 
Dent, containing a very important improvement on the 
node before described : — 

'< Not three days ago. I saw that many of the plums 
ircre punctured, and bi'gan to suspect that shaking the 
:recs was not sufficient. Under a tree in a remote part 
)f the fruit garden, having spread the sheets, I made the 
bllowingexi)eriment: On shaking it well, I caught rivK 
nirculios; on jarring with my hand, I caught twelve 
nore; and on sinking the tree with a stone, eight more 
Iropped on the sheets. I was now convinced that I had 
seen in an error ; and calling in the necessary assistance, 



and using a hammer to jar the tret violtnily^ wc caught 
in less than one hour more than 260 of these insects." 

Now I should think that these statements would ex- 
plain all the failures that have occurred in thb business. 
At that time my trees were not large, but they have long 
since become soj and to attempt to shake them now, or 
to jar them with the hand, wouldjDe out of the question. 
We only strike them with an axe, and the blows may be 
heard to a considerable distance. To muffle the pounder 
to prevent its bruising the bark, would be preposterous 
in the extreme; for the stroke to be effectual, must be a 
sharp and sudden jar.* 

Some of the success of these operations however de- 
pends on the temperature of the weather. Thus, many 
of these insects fly off in the warmer part of the day, 
and in the coolest mornings we catch them in the great- 
est numbers. David Thomas. Greatfieldf Qth mo., 1861. 



-•♦»- 



The Curl in Peach Trees. 



It is a matter of doubt with me, whether the curl may 
with propriety be considered a disease. The appearance 
has become so general that I am almost induced to be- 
lieve it is so, but some circumstances which have fallen 
under my observation, lead me to a different conclu- 
sion. Last season most of our trees sufiered very much, 
but slow growing varieties more than others; Tillotson, 
Noblesse, and a few others of similar growth, presented 
a stripped appearance, and ripened little or no fruit. A 
very fine tree of Noblesse, standing close by the kitchen 
door, looked as though it might never leaf out again. 
Late in the autumn I told the good lady having charge 
of that department, to permit that tree to be the reci- 
pient of all her out of door favors, in the form of mop 
water, &c., which is usually the boiling suds from white 
clothes, in which the new washing preparation, compos- 
ed of sal soda and lime, had been used. It now is co- 
vered with deep green foliage, and loaded with fine fruit. 
I also observed, that last season a tree of Bergen's Yel- 
low was not at all affected, around which the sweepings 
of a new cellar, lime, mortar, rubbish and shavings, and 
all, were heaped up, a foot to eighteen inches high. This 
year it is entirely exempt from the curl. Several other 
instances of the same kind might be given, showing that 
good cultivation certainly proves effective. The short- 
cning-in system, when thoroughly performed, has fre- 
quently been quite successful — and always beneficial. 
With us, the early Barnard has been signally obnoxious 
to the curl ; this has also been the case in several nurse- 
ries of young trees, containing many of this variety. 
E. S. Hillside^ Macedon, Wayne Co., N. F., 7th mo. 

lit. 1851. 

.^*- 

The Lan^e Flowered Bignonia. 



The profusion and variety which distinguish the dis- 
play of flowering plants during the early part of the 
season, disappear usually by the middle of summer, and 
a destitution is often felt for the rest of the year. For 
this reason those which make their ap|K.»arance late in 
summer and early in autumn become doubly desirable. 
Among these are the large flowering Bignonia, (Bigno- 
NiA ^randifloray Techoma of Juss.,) which for richness 

* Tlie short stump of a sawed limb, to receive the blow^, as poiul 
ea out ou former occasi(»is, lias b«cn found be«t. Co. 
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and magniflcence \b scarcely snrparacd at any time of the 
year. It is a climbing shrub, like the old trumpet 
flower, (Bignonia radicana,) and may be trained in the 
form of a pillar, or to the face of a wall. As far north 
as 48^, it is slightly tender, and needs a slight protec- 
tion with evergreen boughs in winter. If left exposed; 
the tips of the shoots will be destroyed. 

The foliage much resembles that of the common trum- 
pet flower, but is of a much darker green ; the flowers 
measure from three to three and a half inches across the 
corol, and single racemes are often a foot long. This 
large size, added to their rich orange color, renders them 
eminently ornamental and showy. The plant continues 
to bloum through the latter part of summer and through 
several of the earlier weeks of autumn. 



Blackhall's Steamed Bone XaBnre^ 



•♦• 



Notes on Strawberries* 



The garden of R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, N. T., pre- 
sented during the strawberr}' season a diHplay that we 
have seldom seen equalled. Specimens of Ilovey's Seed- 
ling weighed half an ounce, and many of the berries of 
Burr's New Pine were scarcely inferior in size, measur- 
ing from four to four and a half inches in circumference. 
Like nearly all other cultivators, he regards the latter 
as the best sort decidedly, forborne use. Very fine spe- 
cimens of Black Prince were also grown, but their great 
size and succulence appeared to be quite at the expense 
of their flavor. To test the often repeated assertion, 
that the common wild strawberry, is not excelled by cul- 
tivated sorts in quality, a few plants wero given a fair 
trial ; but when eaten side by side, they were fonnd in- 
ferior to nearly every other sort in the garden, which con- 
tained some thirty or forty in all. 

The late Strawberry Exhibition of the Genesee- Val- 
ley Ilorticultural Society at Rochester, presented as 
usual a rich display of specimens. Among them were 
several of Ellwangerjc Barry's new Seedlings, which 
have now been subject to some years of trial. The most 
showy is the Genesee^ of large size, good flavor, and with 
an unusually brilliant scarlet color. Monroe Seedling j 
is another of decidedly fine appearance. Another, which 
they as yet call No. 1, puss<.*ssos the finest flavor of any 
of their new sorts, and which is nut dissimilar to tliatof 
Hiirr'sN«'W Pine. Tlieso sorts all grow fivoly and bear 
welloii their grounds, which posse>s great fertility ; their 
promise of high value eertjiinly entitles thoni to a fair 
trial elsewhere. 

f.jite Apples at the Wr-t, 



Dr. "VrAiiDKR-s Review informs us that at the cxhil.i- 
tion of the Gincininti Iloriienltiinil S(M'iety,fur tlie dis- 
I>liiy of roses, cherries jiud stniwherrii-s, IIkmo wen*spe. 
eimens of the Newtown ri|»i)in and IJiiwle's Janii«'t, 
'• whieh were remarkably well pre^ci-rved :md retained 
i\ {C'»<'d lluviir." These ap|iPar to he tlie two hrst kiMp. | 
in;r a|ijilts of that re;:it«n. The warm sun and fertile stiil 
ol' that jKirt of Ohio, seem admirahly n»lapted to tlie I 
snccessriil ^rrowth of the Newtown ripjiin, (Ihim! we liave , 
exannijetl from tliat regi'm bring of finer appearance 
and of a much better and more matured flavor thin 
any grown in central or western New- York. 



▲jfALTTICAX. LiABOSATORT, YaLB CoLUEI,! 

Aew-HavtH, Comn., Jmu 30, 18U. J 

Editors Cvltivator — I have written lo macfaostUi 
single topic of bones, that some of your readen n^ 
think it worn threadbare. But while I see the pert 
apathy which still prevails among fkrmen u to theft 
use, when I consider the enormous waste of them which 
still occurs in almost every district of our conntry, I 
feel that I have not said and cannot say too mveh iboit 
them. 

It mnst be acknowledged that there are praeticd 
diflicuUies of some consequence, in the employmestof 
bones as a manure on ordinary farms. If applied wheie 
the quantity required to produce much effect is ntf 
great, not less than ttom 60 to 80 bushels per ten. 
Crushing or cracking them by hand Is a very slowol 
imperfect process, which soon leads to discowageMBt 
if the collection bo large. Mills for grinding boneiin 
as yet few, and bone dust as an article of tradeiichidlr 
confined to the large towns, and must be transported 
often to a great distance. The easiest way to bri«| 
bones into a proper shape for application to the bud, 
and at the same time the most effective and econoniod 
method is to dissolve thvm in sulphuric acid. Tbii li i 
simple process enough, but I know fh>m fireqnent ex* 
perience that it appears very formidable to the Ihrmer 
who is not accustomed to novelties. He Is aftaid of the 
strong acid ; perhaps has some difficulty In finding it atiU 
in his neighborhood, and is often finally discoursgedinlf 
letting the whole matter stop by one or two Mares In 
his first attempts. No description of a processcan avoid 
every possible source of error, and unpractieed msii 
pulators arc pretty sure to make some mistakes, whes 
they meddle with chemicals for the first time. Thoie 
who have more faith and perseverance do not glfe apit 
the first ill success, but try again, and always reip i 
reward for their good courage. Such however areeom* 
paratively few, and the number of those who shrink ftvm 
any effort whatever, is greatest of all. 

In view of the dread which farmers have of this meth- 
od, I take up for the subject of the present letter, the 
proc<>ss r»f dissolving bones by steaming, a processwbich 
has lately excited much attention in Great Britain. This 
process has already been mentioned in your cdnmoion 
one or two occasions, but I have thought that a more 
extended notice might possess a considerable degree of 
interest. I have at various times within the past jtu 
or two, received letters from Scotch and English friends 
speaking hijrlily of steamed bones, and the snhject his 
also been fully discus'^ed by the agricultural papen. 

In the Farmer's CJuide, just published by the Henn. 
S<rolt of New- York, a full description is given of the 
process, with j'lates of Mr. Blackhull's apparatus. I will 
liere Tiiention the general principles of his plan. Any 
old bi)i1er of small size will answer for this purpose. U 
is titled so that a considerable charge of bones may he 
placed on a «;ratiiig in its upjicr part, and there be ex- 
I)osed to the full action of the steam. The lower pert 
of the boiler is tilled with water, and then all that ii 
needed in n (ire. and a safety valve to make sure that the 
])ressure of steam does not become so great as to en- 
danger the safety of thd boiler. 
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IT the charge is introdnced in the morniDg, steam is 
^pt Qp through the day, and the boiler left to cool off 
night. On the succeeding morniDg the bones are 
^tn oat, and are found to be so altered and softened 
, to be readily crashed to a fine paste or powder. All 
therenoe is destroyed, and the result of the process is 
m 1 mass of extremely minute particles. 
This is the same object which is attained by grinding 
a bone mill, or by dissolving with sulphuric acid. In 
e Utter case there are also certain highly important 
emical changes, but still the state of minute division 
which the bone is reduced, is one of the chief points 
ined. This division into small particles is of advan- 
ce, for the reason tliat such particles are more readily 
solved and decomposed in the soil, and therefure more 
uuediately and fully available to the plant. This 
Diideration of quick action, is highly important in the 
plication of manures. A small quantity of a soluble 
fioely divided fertilizer will produce a better effect 
so many times the amount of some substance equally 
!h in composition, but imperfectly soluble, or in large 
id lamps. 

For this reason steamed bones have been found highly 
Tintageous as a special manure, a comparatively small 
untity answering the desired purpose in hastening and 
lamenting the growth of the crop. Eight or ten bushels 
r tcre, have been found to produce a most remarkable 
kt, far more than equivalent to a heavy dressing with 
e ordinary farm-yard manures. In fact it is scarcely 
tenary that I should enlarge upon their properties in 
it respect, for even the most careless reader on agri- 
Itaral subjects, must by this time have learned, that 
J form of soluble phosphates constitutes an exceed- 
sly concentrated and powerful manure for all of our 
Ithated crops. Phosphates are a necessary condition 
life and luxuriance to all or nearly all valuable plants, 
d it is obviously important to furnish them in such 
'orm as shall be mostly readily available. 
Several important papers relative to steamed bones, 
ve been lately published in the Journal of the Chcmi- 
•Agricultural Society of Ulster, Ireland. Some of 
!ae, and perhaps the most interesting, are by Mr. D. 
Jones, a gentleman who was studying in the labora- 
y of Prof. Johnston at Ediugburgh, when I was also 
itudent there. He is now applying his chemical 
owledge to the improvement of a large estate in the 
8t of Ireland. 

fic has made some experiments on the actual cost of 
! process, counting in the price of the bones, of the 
1, of labor, &c. His boiler held 7 cwt., and the re- 
ts were taken from five successive charges. Bone 
tt cost £G 123. or about $oO per ton, while a ton of 
r bones cost but £3 or about $15. The additional ex- 
se of steaming, was a little less than $1. For a trifle 
re than half then, he obtained by the steaming pro- 
(a ton of bones far more finely divided, and conse- 
nt ly more immediately benelioial, than bone dust. 
er writers give almost equally favorable results, 
he advantage of economy then, seems clearly to rest 
1 this process. The question arises, however; is there 
loss of valuable substance. With a view to settling 
question, Mr. Jones has lately made some direct ex- 
jncuts. Dr. Voclcker, of Cirencester Agricultural | 



College, analysed some specimens of the steamed bones 
as prepared by Mr. Jones, for the express purpose of 
comparing them with bone dust. The following analy- 
ses give his results: 

Steamed Bones. Bone Dust. 

Organic matter, 28. Ad 35.ttS 

Phosphate of Lime. ^. 57.73 54.Ufi 

Carbonates and Alkalies, 4.29 1.49 

Sand, 9.30 9.36 

A comparison of these two analyses shows, that dur- 
ing the steaming a loss of organic matter has taken 
place, amounting to nearly eight per cent. This is the 
gelatine of the bone, dissolved out by the steam. This 
loss is however only apparent, as a moment's reflection 
will show, that this dissolved gelatine will be found in 
the water that occupies the lower part of the boiler. 
After one or two charges therefore, this water should 
be drawn off, diluted with fresh water, and applied as a 
top-dressing upon meadows or young grain. The gela- 
tme being a highly nitrogenous, and therefore valuable 
manure, produces an excellent effect when applied in 
this way. If notponvenicnt to use this solution in a liquid 
form, it may be mixed with peat, ashes, vegetable 
mould, &c., or added to a compost heap. 

We thus see that every portion of the bone is preserv- 
ed, and made useful as a fertilizer, and that too by a 
cheap process. Some farmer in each neighborhood 
might set up such an ai>paratus at a trifling expense, 
and supply the whole adjoining country at reasonable 
rates. Or an association might do the same thing, each 
steaming his own collection of bones in turn. By 
managing in this way the expense to each individual 
would be quite small, and all the bones got together in 
the course of a season could soon be brought into a state 
fit for use. They are now so commonly disregarded and 
wasted, that in most situations a farmer might possess 
himself of large quantities for a merely nominal sum. 

The crushed mass of steamed bones, if left to itself 
soon heats and ferments, causing a loss of nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia. To prevent this in cases where the 
bones are not to be used at once, it is recommended to 
add a little salt ; this arrests decomposition, and is itself 
of some value as a manure. It also serves in many 
cases as a check to injurious insects, by destroying their 
grubs. Where it is desirable to add a highly ammonia- 
cal and energetically acting manure, it is only necessary 
to withhold the salt, and allow fermentation to go on 
till ammonia begins to be largely given off. The heap 
should then be mixed with gypsum, peat ashes, or char- 
coal dust. This applied to the soil will act as quickly 
and powerfully as guano, with the advantage of a far 
less price. From si.x to ten cwt. of these bones would 
l)roduce more effect upon most of our crops, than a 
very great application of farm-yard manure, and being 
so portable might often be employed with a very great 
saving of expense. I think that the addition of 8 or 10 
lbs. of sulphuric acid to each 100 lbs. of this manure, 
would be a still farther improvement. 

This method seems to me remarkably feasible, simple, 
effective, and cheap, and 1 lioi>e that this notice may in- 
duce some of our more enterprising farmers to try it, 
and to make their success public. The apparatus need 
cost but little at first, and the same boiler might be em- 
ployed to steam food for stock in winter. Yours truly, 

JOUM P. KOBTON. 
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Xotei ofn Tout in Europe. 

hf abore flgnre is a iwrtrait of a JftTlno cive, pro- 
Jin Silesia, hy Wb. R. SASFoiin,K«i,, of Orwell, 

II is one of tlie lot noticed in our ciirronl volume. 
Ifl. We have tMolvoa from Mr. S. Iho following 
9 in relftlion to Iiii tonr ttimugh Enr<i[K.- fonhe piir- 

'if examining ami pnrchasinK vheep. In Iho prewnt 
'1<T we hsTc I he rexiiltx of hlKlhtorralinn!! in reicnrd 
raueeund Spain; in a future nnmberhe will furnish 
? relative to the various German «ta(e!i lliruugli 
li lie paRHGd. 

ftiMHii CuiTiVAT.m— In complianec with Tour ro- 
1. [ will cnileavor to give a slioil account of a (onr 
nrnpo. I tailed from Xciv-Ycuk, Jan. '24, in the 
:M Khip Rplendid, for Ilavm, Franec. Vt'u had three 
lof pnttt.rTntigh weather; the rest of the lime quite 
We li.i'l n paMigc of 21 (iays. I wai vry aea- 
■houl half the way. which tt.I!) anythinx bnl plea. 
. I ansnre yon. Mr. Crkci-y Ii.is piiitnri-J il very 
r in 1,1a •1eM.-r1pti'>;i «f ero»-liig. Havre I foiiihl to 
very W'ypUee. a»<irc(<nr)>e ii lunst Ur.it lieiiijEllic 
t -iliiitpiii" port of France. One of the llrsl thinsH I 
i:<\. nils t\K horaex tliat they wurk in (heir carta; 

were very lunie and stronfr l>uill. and carry euor- 
• liiuils with tlieni. t itiink lliey are preferahte to 
lev,-r*awf.>rdrai't.hi>rs>>!.,espceiiiIlynu-earthoT."os 
ur ciiivi". [ hail to Riop unu d.iy in Havre lo fa-t 
urease thr'uiKh the .■u-lcrii linusi-, and my p,i»sp.in 
., wlii,:h i> a ve'v icri'.it annoyance. 1 matte.! from 
■e at 11 o'cluck, A. M.—airivcd at I'aria 5 1*. M. 



The railroad rnna a good part of the way up the valley 
of the Seine — meat of the way a bcanlirul country, and 
in n good state of cull i vat Ion. They were plowing and 
sowing their spring wheat. The plows are cumbersome 
and awkivard things. Thcj- have long U-ams — the foro- 
end of (lie beam mounted upon a pair of wheels ahent 
half the j,i7e of a wagon wheel. Paris is a splendid city, 
to ftr as outward show is eoneerneil. There appearii to 
be n'ry little hnsinessdonc in comparison with our chics. 
I T shall not attempt a description of the city, asuiyhusi- 
Ofss was to sec the stock of the dilferent coniitries I 
j visited. 

i The lir»t flock I vi-ited was Mr. CiLnERT's ; he has not 
only a goo.1 flwk of sheep, bnt good horKCS, and some 
fliiocoivs. lie keeps ahout'jr>uowsi some of llienihilvc 
the ajipi^urancc of Wiufitlnc milkers; they are wtllvared 
fur, and. irein line condition as well as the rest of his stock. 
lie has gooil warm slalilc fur all of hisKloek. Xothiiig 
islHt out, nnprolecled. In fact it is the custom through 
I'runcc and (iermany lo slu'lter their stock in the winter 
w.'ason. lie appears lo he man of a good deal of intelli. 
gencc aiwl a good farmer. 1 fonnd him to be kind and 
! obltgiiiR. After looking over his slock, he took me a 
' fl:w railcs fnim his place to see the agricullurat school at 
j Grqno. It ii a government establishment. They have 
a larfco farm conneeled uith the sohoot, and arc breed- 
jing most kinds of slock. Their pclicy is to cross 
evrry Ihiii!; in the shiM'p line. Tliey are mai.iug a cross 
: hctween English ami Merino. They have Knglish ewes 
I and Merino rami. Of cattle (hey have almost all kirids 
\ — French, English and Swiss. Their bulls were mostly 
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Swiss, of good size and pretty well formed, but bad 
handlers. They have some very good hogs of the Eng- 
lish breed, and were making a cross of the English and 
Chinese. The farm appeared to be in a high state of 
cultivation. Great pains were taken to make and save 
all the manure. 

The next farm I visited was the government farm at 
Rambouillet. The stock here, is principally sheep. It is 
the place where the Spanish sheep were first placed, and 
have been bred by the government ever since. There is 
a palace there, but not in a very good state of repair at 
present. It was formerly quite a favorite place of resort 
as a summer residence for the Kings of France. The 
Director was very courteous, and took every i)ains to show 
the sheep, samples. &c. They have samples of every 
sheep that they have sheared since they commenced. 
Everything is done systematically. They have paintings 
of most of the bucks that have been used. The form 
of the sheep is not as good as some other Hocks that I 
saw, but the wool is finer. The director gave me some 
beautiful samples. They sell only once a year, ami then 
at public auction. They sell all the bucks that they 
raise in that way, except such as they reserve for tlieir 
own use, and ewes, if they have any to spare. They 
sold no ewes this year. 

I next visited Monsieur Cucnsox's farm, who has 
about the same number of sheep, and about the same 
quality of Mr. Gilbert's. These three flocks stand at 
the head. They are the places where almost all resort 
for bucks. I met a good many sheep breeders from dif- 
ferent sections, at those places, buying bucks. Februa- 
ry is the month in which they generally select their bucks 
for the next season. They universally admitted that 
Messrs. Gilbert and Cughuot had the best sheep in 
France. 

On returning to Paris, I fell in with Mr. Gkorge 

Campuell of our State, who was on the same business 

that I was, (after sheep.) We therefore concluded to 

travel together, and purchase in company. "We con- 

eluded to go to Si>ain first, as that was the place 

where the fine sheep came from, and see what we could 

find. Started from Paris Feb. 4th. went 150 miles 

by railroad to Tours. The countr}", a good i)art of the 

way , quite poor ; saw very little stock. We i)assed seve- 

•al miles through a valley, I should judge from 6 to 8 

niles wide, Avith a continuous village at the foot of the 

nils each side of the valley. The valley is meadow and 

)asture: the hills are planted to vines. Every few rods 

" " .vim* vault, all th(; way. At Tours we took thedili- 

i.^ nee — found b(!autitV.l roads and quite level. The 

)ads are in pertVot repair; tlicy keej) stones by the 

.,/l.> o ''" ^•"^•' ^"' ''"n lim'j an<l persons all tlic while 

*• ...... - -i:iir. As .^oon as they bc'pfinto 

■■XL v., »i .1. .«..,» !• .».>-, ihcy put ill S' me of this broken 

ne. The roatl will b«; as straight as y<)U can draw 

''MO as far as your eye can extend. Jn the south part 

'1 i ranee an<l n«)ith part of Spain, lliey have trees 

Mited eaeli >i»ie of the road; many of thcin have got 

,.)e of ;rood size, and form a biautifiil shade; tliey are 

generally jtoplar. They <lrive from o to horses — three 

' vast — iroat the rate (;f from nine to ten miles an hour. 

■ Meir horses are larjije, and gemMa'.ly in line condition. 

(tr>' n-r» n ■ >'■-■ ••>*"• if»<r \!>»-'l' ••••■•i* -» ^t/^ru^^s, Aq v*' » 



approach towards the south of France, you begin to 
oxen at work. The first I saw were poor ind m 
the way they work them is to lash a stick back of tl 
horns, which is the way they do all through France i 
Spain, and drive thcua with goads. I never nw them i 
a whip in Europe, to drive oxen. They take uopiiH 
match them either as to size, color or sex; sometii 
they will Iiave an ox and cow yoked together. Asi 
go south, we found the vineyards more ex tensive and tl 
vines larger; they were trimrafng the vines. Therkee 
them headed down to about 2 feet high ; they biod tli 
parts they take off Into bundles for Aiel; some theja 
close to the main stalk, and others they leave ibont 3 fin 
long. They plant them out in different wtys; nb 
times they occupy all the land. They pat the roi 
from four feet to four rods apart ; when they do not o( 
cupy all the land, they till it between the rows; a goo 
share of it was in wheat. 

\Vc arrived at Bordeaux, at 8 o'clock, 2d day. \ 
is the second city in France. Its principal trade ii wit 
and brandy. We started from Bordeaux at 8 o'doc 
next morning — arrived at Bayonne at seven the follm 
ing morning, 175 miles. The country, part of the vi 
from Bordeaux to Bayonne, is poor — some of the way 
perfect desert; and the inhabitants look as poor as tl 
country. After leaving Bordeaux, I noticed that they ki 
the inside horns of their oxen sawed off toabout4iDcki 
long. About half way from Bordeaux to Bayonne i 
found another kind of cattle ; they must be well bie 
as they are all alike. I have seen sometimes 20yok 
I should think, in a string, and any two of them woo 
match- They are not large cattle, but well forme 
tight snug built — a yellow red color, with horns abo 
medium length, well formed, and stand about rigbt 
we found this kind of cattle for about 100 miles in t 
south of France, and about the same distance in t 
north of Spain. They make fine oxen, but what t 
cows arc for milk, I did not learn. The women 
most of the marketing in France. In the morning 
Bordeaux, and the same at Bayonne, the roads weref 
of women, carrying their stuff to market; some vi 
mules, but more with donkeys; their stuff put in baiki 
and slung on each side of the donkeys, and would vei 
often more than the donkey. But the greater part cii 
their vegetables, fish, or whatever they have to carry 
market, in baskets on their heads. The diligence sta 
from Bay«mne for Madrid. "NVe had to stop over oned 
U) get our passports vised. "NVe entered the Spanish t 
ritory about 2o miles from Bayonne. A small river 
vides the two countries; the French flag is flying 
one end of the bridge, and the Spanish on the otho 
we had to have our passports vised by the police onle 
inp; France, and again on entering Spain. The coun 
we passed the first day was very good: they raise la; 
quantities of turneps, which stand in the field tbroi 
the winter. "We came to the mountain about dark. Tl 
had to put on oxen in two or three places to draw 
the diligencti. They drive princiiwlly mules in Spali 
u>ually from five to nine. They are very cruel lo 
mules, the wlii[» being in almost constant use,somctii 
by two drivers, one on the box and another along sid 
foot. 1 ha- ""u these Spaniards run 2 or 3 miles at afi 

)• 'l.rt ci.li ••». niil«q.<%r»r " '^l' C"^\)ni>, ^hippittg SH 
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iae. A good ihare of the waj after Btriking the 
Mmntains, the country is miserable, and the inhabitants 
Bora m. If any one wants to see poverty, let him 
iftTel tnrongh Spain. I have counted ten beggars at 
m time aroand the diligence; they are at all the stop- 
Bg pIsces, and at hills where they have to walk the 
qyi yon will find them stationed. Everything is done 
D Spain, I should judge, as it was a thousand years ago. 
Lgnat share of the stuff goes to and from market on 
bs backs of mules and donkeys. As you get near Mad- 
id, the road is full of them. Saw very little stock on 
b way bat sheep, and they of a very inferior kind. In 
b north of Spain and south of France, they have the 
oorett sheep that I ever saw. In many of the flocks 
ifO>thirds of them will be black — their sheep are small, 
ith coarse wool, and ill-formed. 
The tools used here are very rude and clumsy ; their 
lows are a crooked stick, the mortice through the up- 
ight part, just in the turn, and put through a piece of 
w which runs along the top of the lower part, an inch 
r two beyond the point of the wood. With this apolo- 
J tot a plow, they scratch up the ground. In some 
irts of Spain I saw flne looking crops, cultivated in this 
liierable way, and without manure. Very little use is 
tide of manure in Spain, except to burn the land. The 
lOd most be very strong and rich to bear such crops 
ithiuch cultivation, and without manure. We were 
iree days and two nights from Bayonne to Madrid. 
We called on our minister at Madrid, and found him 
vj ready to do all in his power to assist us. He is a 
Mitleman well fitted for the place, and is very much re- 
acted. On inquiry, I found most of the sheep owners 
red in Madrid ; but the sheep were about 200 miles from 
^d, in Estramadura, in their winter pastures. I 
icame pretty well convinced before leaving Madrid, by 
Qversing with the sheep owners, that we should not 
Ml anything that we wanted. Some of them admitted 
&t their sheep were much degenerated, and they we-e 
inking about taking some measures to improve them, 
ley said they were going to Germany to get bucks. All 
A that their sheep were not as good as they were be- 
% the French invasion — that they have no standard 
cks to resort to for good sheep, as they had before 
^se good flocks were broken up. But as we had gone 
&r, we concluded we would go and see for ourselves, 
len we cisamined the flocks wo found them about 
we expected. The sheep, as a general thing, are 
ill — no wool on their legs, and very light colored — 
asionally there would be a good looking sheep in 
flock, bearing so'nc resemblance to those that were 
nerly brought from there, but with no fixed charac- 
stics. I should not dare to breed from them, a<< 
re would be no certainty in breeding from such ani- 
ls. I did not sec a sheep in Spain that I would pay 
transportation on to this country. 

Istramadura is one of the wildest parts of Spain, and 
ithera hard place for an American to live. Every- 
jg is cooked with garlick an<l oil. It is a great place 
Olives, thousands of acres being covered with the 
?«. Thoy raise a good many hogs in this part of the 
ntry. 1 have seen sometimes 200 in a drove, all 
ek. They are never fed, and are kept by shepherds, 
same as their sheep. They get fat in the fall on 



olives and acorns. There is a good many ooane stieep 
in this part of Spain. THey raise this wool for their own 
nse. They manufacture their own cloth, both wool and 
linen. Their process of dohig it is very slow. I saw 
them getting out and spinning fiax. It is all done by 
the women. They use no brake in gcttmg out their fiax, 
it bemg all done by the swingling knife. The spinning 
I)art is done wholly with the hands. They take a stick 
about three feet long, tie the flax on to one end ; the 
other they hold under the arm, and pull out and twist 
with the other hand. It hardly seems crecUble that peo- 
ple will live and do as they do. There are large villa- 
ges where you cannot And a light of glass. They have 
only one door to their houses, and everything goes in 
and out at that door. The stable is in the back part of 
the house, and the animals have to pass in at this door, 
and the manure out the same way. After looking 
among the sheep till we became satisfied that there was 
nothing that we wanted, we put back for France. Resp. 

yours, W. R. Sanford. Orwellf Vt., June 24, 1851. 

• •• 

Sales of Live Stock. 

The sales of stock advertised by L. G. Morris, Esq., 
of Fordham, "Westchester county, and George Vail, 
Esq., of Troy, took place according to appointment. 
Mr. Morris's was on the 24th of June. The weather was 
fair, and there was a large attendance of people. The 
beautiful lawn in front of Mr. M.'s residence was divided 
into lots with iron hurdles, and the cattle and sheep 
to be sold, were brought there in the forenoon, for ex- 
amination. The stock was generally in good conditionj 
though not in high flesh. At one o'clock the hirge com- 
pany was Invited to a sumptuous repast, comprising the 
substantial and many of the delicacies of the season. 
Soon after this the sale commenced. The bidding was 
generally brisk, and the animals were speedily disposed 
of at prices as per following list — which, considering that 
the larger portion were what are called ''grade'' stock, 
may be deemed quite satisfactory. It will be under- 
stood that Mr. Morris intends to establish himself as a 
breeder, and this sale should rather be considered as a 
preliminary step to that object. He has still in his pos- 
session that portion of his herd which he designs as a 
breeding stock. These consist of selected individuals 
of the Short-horn, Devon, and Ayrshire breeds, each 
of wliich are to he bred pure, under his special care. 

The stock sold consisted of 

Thorough Bred Short-horn, Cow«, Hkifeils jlxi> Hrirr 

Calves. 

1. York. Gcii. Gadwalladcr, Philadelphia $110 00 

2. Cleo]Kitra, 9 yean oU), Gen. Cailwulliulcr, 8>> UO 

4. CoqucUe. 4 yeurn oUI, Fxlward H. i^mith, Smilhtown, . . 50 00 

5. K'cl I^dy, 4 year'* <>ld, (icu. Cudwalladcr, 175 00 

«). KlcaiKira, 4 vt-ars old, Gen. Cudwalladcr, 135 00 

?«. Miss Uollf, i year."* old, A. Van Inpeii, jr 105 00 

«. Fame, 10 inonilis old, (Jen. l.'adwallailer, GO 00 

10. Ked Rt^e. 15 inonltk^ (»ld, G. Hopkins, I<ou^-Island,. ... 30 00 

11. Kate, 5 luonilw old G. G. Hubbard, \Vt»l Needham, 

Mass., 140 00 

1*2. Lilv, 3 in<»ml» old, Joel Terrill, Oswego, 80 00 

13. IV-ulah. '21 nionlhs old. Gen. Cadwallader, 55 00 

1 1. Pocahontas, 11 years old, Henry Pan<oiM, C. W., lU) 00 

Improved Dairy Stock. 

CowSj Heiftrs, and Heifer Cnleei. 

J5. Beauty, fi y«.ars old, Dr. A. Smith. New RochcUe. 105 00 

10. Sue. "i yearsold. Riehurd Ijcwii), N. Y., 100 00 

17. W'atwn, llcnry Parsiuis 80 00 

IS. Strawberrv, GfU. l':ulwallader, 75 00 

I!K llests G yean* old. G. Hopkin* 05 00 

iiO. (f.iz.dle, 4 year* old, G. \V. Tliachcr, Pelhnni, 105 00 

21. Alarm, 3 ywm old, John Rac. Morrisoiiia, Oil SO 
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S3. Lady IiidepeiMknee, 3 yean old, Robert Segoiii, Rich- 
mond eoumy, (TTSO 

23. Mum Stewart, 2 years old, Jas. UobensiMi, Pcelukill,. . . 70 00 

34. Harlem Maid, 2 veors old. Oeii. Cudwullader, 75 00 

85. Lady Caiuiiiig, *i yean old, 6. 6. Wilmerdiiig, Suffolk 

c6uiUy,L.r., 120 00 

26. Marietta, 2 yean old, Gcu. Cadwallader, 70 00 

37. Sabina, *i year^ old, Dr. Smith, 77 50 

2S. Miw Alary, 10 montlw old, Robt Se^oiu, 75 00 

29. BeAifie, Is mouths old, J. J. Mape«, New-Jersey, 35 00 

30. Clara, 14 moiulis old, Robt. Segoiii, 30 00 

31. Laura, 9 montlis old, Gen. Cadwallader, 30 (K) 

SSL Lucy, Gen. Cadwallader 37 50 

33. Heleu, 3^ months old, Morris Ketchum, New- York, 100 00 

Shost-hoen and Atbshib£ Cross. 

34. Countess, 4 yean old, Gen. Cadwallader, 82 50 

35. Jeanuie, 2 yeard <^, Morris Ketchum, 90 00 

36. Betty Merrymoii, 9 mouths old, P. R. Paulding, Tarry- 

town, 60 00 

Neaklt Thorough Bbkd Dctch. 

37. Julia Edgar, Lewis Livingston, Rhuiebeck, Dutchess oo. 120 00 

3S. Dinah, l^ewis Livinnston, 37 00 

39. 1 yoke ot' oxen, S. T. Wright, Morrisania, 145 00 

Bulls. 
Viorougk'Bnd Short-horn. 

1. Logan, 23 months old, Oliver Slate, Jr., Pelham, 175 00 

4. Mark Anthony, Jas. B. Wilson, East Tioy, Ww., 135 00 

5. Passaic, 2 mouths old, Joel Terrill, 50 00 

BuUs lightly crossed teiih Amsterdam Dutch. 

6. Poiitiac, 15 months old, J. G. Goodwin, Kingsbridge, 70 00 

7. Red Rover, 5\ months old, T. Rives, Virgjuia, lOJ 00 

8. Medley, 11 mouths old, Ed. Biddle, Morristown, N. J.. . 65 00 

Pure Bred Devon. 

10. Barton, 17 months old, Gen. Cadwallader, 145 00 

Buck. Lambs. 

1. Buck lamb, 3 months old, Aaron Clement, Philadelphia, 30 00 

2. do 24monthsold,Ed.G. Fade, West Farms,.. 3U 00 

3. do 3] mouths old, LincoLi Brooks, Providence, 

R.I.. 3000 

4. do 3] montus old. Gen. Cadwallader. 30 00 

5. do 2} mouths old, Gcu. Cadwallader, 25 00 

Swi?fK. 

The following pigs were droj^)ed from 7th to lOih A|M"il last. 
1. One vaivt of pigs, Ueury Parsons, 37 50 

8. do Geu. CadwaUader, 30 00 

3. do Churchwell, 30 00 

4 and 5. Two pair of pigs, G. G. Hubbard, 50 00 

6. One pair of pigs, Cupt. Spencer, Westchester, 20 00 

7. do Thus. Hancock, Burluigtuii, N. J., . , . 20 00 

9. do Henry Parsons, . SO 00 

9. do Aarou Clement, 27 50 

10. One boar, Lewis Living^iton, / 17 00 

11. do Gen. Cadwallader, 17 00 

12. do Jas. B. Wilson, 17 00 

13. do Thos. Hjuicotk, 16(0 

14. do Lincoln Brooks, 16 00 

16. 1 sow, 9 months old, G. G. Hubbard, 30 00 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the pure bred 
bulls and bull calves, four in numberj averaged $120.12 
per head. The Improved Dairy Stock, cousistiug of 
cows, heifers, and heifer calves, tweuty in number, ave- 
raged $78.87 per head. Grade bull calves, three in num- 
ber, averaged $80 per head. 

Suffolk pigs, twenty-three in number, dropped from 
^he 7th to 10th of April last, averaged as follows: 

9 pair averaged per pair, $27 23 

5 boar pigs, per head, 10 CO 

1 sow, in pig, 80 00 

South-Down ram lambs, dr()i>[)cd from 21st March to 
^9th April last, averaged, per head, $29. 



'"''• Vail's sale took place ontlic 2Gth of June. The 
..ivjiiaiince was not so largo as at Mr. Morris's, though 
»^ere were, perliaps, as large a number of jiersons wlio 
. .«r */- /^ t:- Tile weather was highly favorable, and 
,.- ,1 vai., jcgan to assemble at an early hour, and 
1U1- ..igagod in examining the stock till noon, when 
hey »vere invited to refreshments, — tables for which, 
bountifully loaded, were set in the house, and in the 
elightfiil grove which surroun«ls it. While the compa- 



up and tied round a circle prepared for the purpose : 
the grove. The cows were sold first, and when the flr 
one was brought to the hammer, it was evident thi 
many of the by-standers were not mere lookera-on. Tl 
competition for the best animals was decidedly shar] 
and the sale of the animals advertised, with the ezoe] 
tion of one which had died, (Duke of Wellington,) w\ 
speedily wound up, as follows: 
ataument of the Sale of Mr. VaiPi SJkort-AorM, Jimm 96U, ISSL 

Cows AMD IIXIFZRB. 

1. Lily 3ud., (six years old,) Gcil Cadwallader of Hiiladel- 

pliia, 91 

S. Lily 3d., (tliree years old,) Ueury Wells, Aurora. N. Y.,. . 1 

3. Lily 4th., (about eighteen months old,) Gen. CadwaUader, 

4. Lily 5ih, (calved l^h March, 1851,) Gen. Cadwallader.. . . 1 

5. Full, (seven years old,) Henry Wells. S 

6. Duhlia 5th.. (two years old,) Gen. Cadwallader 

7. Eunice 2nd., (ten years old,) Gen. Cadwallader, 1 

8. Eunice 3d., (eight years old,) John Osboru, Marshall, N. 

'■J 1 

0. Wild-duine 4th., (tliree years old.) Gen. Cadwallader,. ... S 

10. Wild-danie 6th, (calved 20Ui Feix 1851— sick.) Gen. Cad- 

wallader, I... , 

11. Daisy 3d., (seven years old) S. P. Chapnum, Clockville, 

Madison Co., N. Y., 9 

13. Daisy 5th., (about tweuty months old,) Gen. Cadwallader, 1 

13. Fillpail 5th., (about twenty months old,) Geu. Cadwalla- 

der. 

14. Victoria 4lh., (four years old,) Henry WeUs., 

15. Rosette 2nd., (four years old,) General Cadwallader, 1 

16. Rosette 3d., (about twenty months cM.) William Osboru,. 

17. Ros»;tte 4th., (al>out ten months old,) Geu. Cadwallader,. . 1 

18. Yellow-8khi, (two years old,) Gen. Cadwallader, , 1 

19. Willy, (fourteen years dd,) Gen. Cadwallader, 

20. Profitable 2nd., (about ten months old,) Henry Wells, 1 

21. Victoria 5th., (about two mouiha old,) Gen. Cadwallader,. 

Bulls. 

24. Beppo 3d., (calved Sd September, 1848,) Thos. Richmond, 

Eaq.j Gananoque, C. W 1 

25. Leopold, (calved 6th Oct.. 1840,) Mr. Cameron, near King. 

ston, Canada West 

26. Grand Duke, (calved 24th Feb., 1850,) John Osborne 

27. Falcon, (calved 23d Sept., 1850,) Tbos. Richmond, Esq., 

Gananoque, C. W., 

28. MarquiH, (calved Aug., 1810,) Thos. Richmond, Esq 

29. White Priuce, (calved 12lh April, 1851,) M. F. Yatea,. . . . 

HsiFxa Calvbs. 

30. Beauty, (about two months old,) Wm. Osbom, 

31. Red LaiYf (about two mouths old,) Gen. Cadwallader, [not 

on catalogue.] 

32. Fashion, (bull calf about six weeks old,) [not on catalogue] 

Gen. Cadwallader, 

33. Fillpail 6th, (yearling heifer,) [not on catalogue,] SviU 

sou, Esq., N. Y., 

93i 
At ParvATB Sal* — rot Adtxrttsxi). 

Lady narrington 5tli, (two years and ten months aM) got by 
Meteor out of imported Lady Barrington 3d, purchased 
by Anron Clement, E<»q., for T. P. Remington, Esq., 
or Philadelphia, ; 

Hilpa 4th, roan, heifer calf dropped April 9th, 1851 . being two 
monthd and seventeen days old, got by Duke of Wei- 
ling ton out of imported Hilpa, to S. P. Chapman 

$4 

It will be perceived by reference to t)ie above statement tliat 

tliere were 19 cows ami heifers sold which brought, . ... 3 
Averaging about SlGOeach. 

7 Heifer calves brougi.t, 

Avenigiiig S91 each. 

7 Bulls and bull calves brought, 

Aver»ging S7'l each. — 

In all 33 aiiiinnl.f, uioluding two heifers at private sale, %\ 

The whole lot old and young averaging S126 each. 

•%» 

'Wron? Management. 



Eds. Cultivator — I saw in the Cultivator an art! 
stating you would like to have the farmers' boys i 
some questions iu regard to farming. My father has 
ken the Cultivator some years, and I have read it vi 
thoroughly. It seems as though I could sec a new li| 
springing up through it. 
The manner in which some farming is carried on int 
I -lOP'''*'" 'y^ *^»r ff Mn*»'y eo<^»n^ *o P""* to *HJ Tcrj bad. 
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tiking care of stock in the fall and winter, when it is 
maddy and wet weather, many farmers keep their cat- 
tk oat doors, Instead of putting them into a good warm 
rtible, and feeding tbcni there. They often leave them 
Ml doors in the rain, exposed to cold winds enough to 
freeze a creature. They will consume a great deal more 
food than they will in the ham. Their cattle have to go 
too far after water, and when they get there, will fill 
their bodies to excess, and on their return they will pitch 
into the hay as though they had not had anything to cat 
fbr several days — frequently, they will go but once a day 
to water. I think a creature ought to have water as 
often in the winter as in the summer. I think if a far- 
mer is able to keep a farm, he is able to have water in 
his farm-yard. 

In sowing their grain, they will always try to be very 
nving of it ; and thee they will not put enough on to the 
hnd ; and just so with tlieir grass seed ; they leave a great 
many spots that will not be covered. Then there will 
be a great chance for Canada thistles and other foul stufi' 
to take root. I have seen a great many sow their old 
seed that they would collect in the barn, full of all kinds 
of seeds, instead of going to the secd-store and getting 

good seed. A Youth. Bridgewaterj N. Y. 

•♦•- 

Stage for Catting Plants for Hay. 

There has heretofore been considerable diversity of 
opinion in regard to the proper stage at which plants 
ilionid be cut for hay. It will be remembered that this 
journal has for several years advocated the practice of 
CDtting while the herbage is in flower, on the principle 
that a greater amount of nutritious matter is then con* 
tained in the plant than at a later stage. Although the 
present haying season is nearly over, the following ob- 
servations from the North British Agriculturist, will be 
read with advantage. The remark in regard to the value 
of the rowcn or aftermath, we believe to be entirely 
correct, being supported by the experience of many of 
the best farmers. The remarks in regard to rye-grass, 
would apply equally well to most grasses cultivated for 
hay in this country. 

As regards the common mixtures of ryc-grass and 

clovers, the most common error is in allowing these to 

become ovtr ripe previous to cutting. This is a most 

aerious mistake, and one that no alter managonient can 

remedy. Both rye-grass and clover as they begin to 

mature the seed, are converted into a woody textiiri', 

the starch and gum undergoing a cliaiigo, as the seed ar. 

rives at maturity. As the seed of tlie rye-prass Incomes 

matured, i*. droj^s off. during the process of forming it 

into hay; while that of the clover plant loses the loavi-s 

and often the flower. The wonder is, after so much has 

been written about the evils which result fmni allowing 

hay to become over ripe, that custom and ])ii*jinlice 

should continue so powerfully to influence tlie praoliec 

of many farmers. The bulk is indeed greater, but the 

weight is often not increased, arising in jtart from i\.v 

plants losing their leaves and seeds. Irrc^prctiw- of iliu 

Ids* of the leaves and seeds, the second cr<>]) of grass is 

wriously injured wIumi the first crop is allowed to stand 

beyon<l the ]iropor period. 

There is a very common mistake as to the nutritious. 
ness of a second cmp of hay. Yot fattening, sreond 
crop elov(.'r if j)ropirly s;ivfd, is superior to the first 
crop, if tlie suniiner and harvest months have been pro- ' 
pitiouri. The pniprioty of cutting grass at the pro])or ' 
period of ripen«*ss is not alone dependent (»n the first I 
crop. The value of the seci>nd crop necessarily ft>rms i 
an important element in dotcrniining upon early cutting, i 



and the weight of the two crops should always be taken 
into account in forming an opinion of the relative profit- 
ableness of the one over the other. Asa rule, all grasses 
intended for hay should be cut as soon as the pollen of 
the flower is observed to riso in a gentle breeze in a cloud 
of dust from the field ; this will be about three weeks 
after the heads of the grass have burst out of the hose. 



-*♦*- 



The Lo€ii8t«— -Cicada Septendecim* 

This interesting insect has appeared the present sea- 
son, in several districts of the country. It has long been 
known that its period of appearance, once in seventeen 
years, did not occur in the same year everywhere, 
but that it is seen in different places in different years. 
The fact, though singular, has attracted but little atten- 
tion till lately, and it has, indeed, been doubted by many 
persons. To Dr. G. B. Smith, of Baltimore, Md., the 
public is indebted for the result of some very close and 
thorough investigations in regard to the habits of these 
insects, which have not heretofore been well understood, 
lie says — ^ 

*'Jhavc the particulars of twenty-eight districts in 
the United States,, in each of which these insects appear 
every seventeen years j but each district has a different 
time for its appearance from that of any neighboring dis- 
trict. For example, the locusts appeared about Rich- 
mond, and east of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, in 1843, 
and will appear there again in 1800^ while on the west 
of the Blue Kidge they api)eared in lBl-1. and will ap. 
pear again in 1861 . So it is over the whole of the Uni- 
ted States south of latitude 41°, north of which I havo 
not yet heard of their appearance. I have no doubt that 
they a])pear throughout the west as far as the shores of 
the Pacitic. I have the fact of their ap))earance at In- 
dependence, the western limit of Missouri. In someone 
part of the American territory, they ap])ear no doubt, 
every year. I have only been able to get authentic ac- 
counts of their appearance in fourteen out of the seven- 
teen years." 

Dr. S. thinks the locust does not pass from one dis- 
trict to another; that though it can fly, itsfiight is limited. 
In general, rivers and mountains arc boundaries of these 
districts; but very high winds, it is thought, sometimes 
drives it a considerable distance, even across rivers. 
With this exception, he thinks they will not pass over a 
river an eighth of a mile wide. Still he thinks they will 
ultimately appear once a year over the whole country, 
'' in conseipience of the mingling of the districts by tho 
insects being wafted by the winds from one to another." 

Dr. S. has critically examined the insect in all its sta- 
ges. He has found that the eggs, which are deposited 
in tho limbs of trees, hatch (in the latitude of Balti- 
more,) about the 2r>th of July — having been deposited 
from the first to the 2oth of the previous month. The 
young insects, as soon as hatched, come out of the 
branch of the tree, drop to the ground, and imme- 
diately work their way into it. where, as stated by 
Dr. S. " they attach themselves to the tender roots 
of grass ami other vegetables,'* — sucking the moisture 
which exudes from the roots. He states that with a good 
magnifying glass, it can be seen that *• the young insect 
has every feature and member precisely the same as the 
large one had when he came out of the ground in the 
spring." 

Dr. S. mentions that jngs and fowls are very fond of 
loeustsj and eat large quantities of them as soon as they 
appear above ground. *• So fond," he sa>s, '• are the 
fowls, birds, and pigs of these insects, that they will 
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scarcely toach other food daring the locust season. This 

has a remarkable effect on the hen's eggs laid after the 

locusts appear — ^thcir yolks are nearly all white. The 

chickens become very fat and of fine flavor." 

• •• 

Col. Sherwood's Stock. 



On another page of this number, (272;) is a cut of 
the Short-horn bull " Earl of Seaham," whose pedi- 
gree has been furnished us as follows: 

(10,181.) Roan; calvedApril 21, 1848: bred by John 
Stephemsoii, Esq., Wolviston, county of Durham, Eng- 
land; imported 1850, by A. Stevens and J. M. Sher- 
wood; got by Earl of Antrim (10.174;) dam, Primrose, 
by Napier (6238;) grandam, Rose' Ann, by Bellerophon, 
(8119;) great grandam, Rosette, by Belvidcre (1706;) 
gr.gr. grandam. Red Rose, by Waterloo (2816;) gr. 
gr. gr. grandam. Moss Rose, by Baron, (58;) gr. gr gr. 
gr. grandam, Angelina, (bred by Sir Henry Vane Tem- 
pest,) by Phenomenon (491 ;) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam. 
Anna Boleyn, by Favorite (262;) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. grandam. Princess, (bred by Robert Coiling,) by 
Favorite (252;) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam, 
Brighteycs, by Favorite (252;) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr.gr.gr. 
gr. grandam, Brighteyes, (bred by Alexander Hall,) 
by Hubback (319;) gV. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
grandam, Brighteyes, by Snowdon's Bull (612;) gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam, Beauty (bred 
by Thomas Hall,) by Mastennaii's Bull (422;) gr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam, Duchess, of Atholl, 
by Harrison's Bull (292;) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam, Tripes, (bred by C. Pickering,) 
by the Studley Bull (626;) gr. gr. gr. gr.gr. gr. gr. gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. grandam, (bred by Mr. Stephenson, of 
Ketton, hi 1739,) See 9th vol. Herd Book, pages 65 and 
626.) * 

This is unquestionably a valuable bull. His points, 
both as regards shape and handlings indicate properties 
which are highly prized in this breed of cattle. He has 
a small, neatly turned head, with a bright, mild eye; 
the head handsomely joined to the neck, which rises 
handsomely from the shoulders. The chest is remarka- 
bly capacious for an animal of his age — ^being full and 
round in front. His crops and chine are hardly equal 
to his other points, but his back is generally level, his 
ribs broad and gradually swelling from the shoulders 
towards the hips; the loin wide; tho hips large and 
round; tho rump long; the flanl;s deep and full, and the 
hincl (juarter altogether well develojK'd. His hide is of 
jood substance, and elastic. His general form is com- 
)act, giving great weight for the apparent size. "We saw 
lini weighed on tho 2d of July, and his wcigiit was 1.952 
bs. He received the first ])rize of the New- York State 
Agricultural Society in 1850, as the best two-year-old 
^hort-horn bull; also tlie first i)rize for Sliort-horn bulls 
't the show of the American Institute, 1850. We are 
Mfornied that he is for sale. He may be seen at Col. 
•Jhekwood's farm. Auburn, N. Y. 

^ht' public are aware that Col. Sherwood has taken 

Mich i)ains to improve his stock of cattle. His herd of 

*''ort-hornR Avas formed in the first instance, from ani- 

.1. H'k'ct^'d from several herds of note in this country. 

"rly he has made some direct importations. One 

,w 'i'--^* .,f those was the bull Od Duke of Cambridge, 

11 u '"te Tiios. Bates. Ksq., imi)orted in 1849. 

"•s animal »ocoived the first i)rize at the State Fair at 
"vracuse, and was shown in the " extra'* stock at the 
i^uir"* Au...»,y Cj,] r iiajj now on his farm thirte^^i 



bloods. They are from a few weeks to about one year 
old. In points they are mostly very flne— evincing a 
decided improvement in symmetry, tendency to early 
maturity, and what is technically termed quality f over 
Col. S.'s former stock. This bull, though now in his 
tenth year, has all the vigor and sprightliness of the 
prime of life, and he bids fair to continue his useful* 
ness several years. 

Col. S. has several other imported animals, which are 
from the herd of Mr. Stephenson. Among these a cow 
called Red Rose 2d, deserves mention. She was calved 
Nov. 1846 — was imported in the autumn of 1849. She 
has had two calves, both heifers — one dropped Oct. 22d, 
'49, the other May 2d, '51. Col. S. gave us an account 
of a trial which was made with her milk the present 
season, from the 20th of May to the 19th of June— 30 
days — ^as follows: The milk was weighed at each milk- 
ing — ^kept by itself, the cream taken from it and made 
into butter — the churning being done twice a week, and 
the produce of each churning weighed. The weight 
of milk was 87 lbs. (probably equal to 18 quarts) per 
day, and the aggregate amount of butter for the 30 days 
was 60| lbs. We bad several opportunities of tasting a 
sample of the butter, and it was of superior quality. 

Both the calves which this cow has produced, are very 
fine. She is, herself, a cow of excellent points — ^per- 
haps a little too "finedrawn" in the head and neck; 
but the general proportions of her body are very good, 
and her indications for the production of butter, are 
seldom surpassed. 

*%• 

Agricnltaral Pablications. 

Eds. Cultivator — If farmers would read and put in 
practice the teachings contained in The Cultivator and 
other periodicals, they could hardly fail of making pro- 
gress in agricultural knowledge. From reading some 
of the early volumes of The Cultivator and Grcnesee 
Farmer, I was induced to change from a shallow, to a 
deep and thorough system of cultivation — paying par- 
ticular regard to drainage, and the saving and applica- 
tion of manures — which have more than doubled the 
products per acre ; and not only so, it has rendered the 
products measurably sure, and failures that were hereto- 
fore charged to the seasons, were found to be chargable 
to the method of cultivation. 

I have mentioned the sources to which I am mainly 
indebted for the progress that I have made in agricul- 
tural improvement at this time, for the reason that of 
late we not unfrequently see it stated that eastern agri- 
cultural papers are not adapted to our wants — that they 
are not calculated for this latitude. Now whilst we ad- 
mit the merits of our western papers, and are from duty 
and interest bound to sustain them, it is not admitted that 
eastern papers are not adapted to our A\'nnts; for we be- 
lieve that wherever they are read, and what they teach 
is put in practice, they will answer for this or any other 
latitude where the cultivator of the soil is desirous of 
improving in his business. LiNrs Coke. Tror/j Oak- 
land county^ Mich. J June 25, 1851. 

To Prevent Oxen from Ckowdino, it is only neces- 
sary to leugtlien tho yoke, often, in extreme cases, from 
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aaVia>i Fortabla Cltei MJU 

Ttii* mtehino !■ deaigncd for 
tnntllDg over tbe coualr; and 
nikint elder Id the orcliardi. 
It FU iorentcd bylTr. N. Gat- 
»ii. of Sjr»cu»e, K. T., u in 
inproTemcnt upon hia former 
nDI of a timilar character. 

Tlw annexed flguTC tcprewDti 
iper^diTe view of the large 
■iu, wbicb U to be conveyed and 
epeiatedbjr borsc power. Tlie 
ipptef are placed in tbe hopper 
(I A. B Ii a 42 inch apnr-whcvl 
which Duuhcs with the jihiion C. 
nthat whena horse Is attached 
totbe rweep D, tha grmdins is 
doM by a pair of caat-iron cir- 
nlar plates, about 20 inches in 
diimeler, placed in aborizontal 
position in tbe tipper iiart of (lie 

pT«K-crib E. Botli plates are besmdJed with xhort trianftular trctb and the 
under ooo is perforated ivitli mimeroiis small holes f.ir dischiireing llie pumice, 
that lieing sutficiently ground bcfuru it reaches the iwripbery of the plates. 
The pres-crib E [« cunstruoted of slat-work, 3 feet by 6, and 4 feet higli, con- 
■liiuting tbe main bulk of Ihe maclilnc. 

When tbe crib is filled with puinice and freqneul layers of straight straw, 
moislened with water, planks ore placed over the pumice, and and under Iho 
prw»-bcims, which pas.* through the crib at F F, hnving brond iron bars, like 
tcDotn, pmjectiiig through the alals that intersect IbcBcrcwsG G by embracing 
Uie nuts H H between tlicm. Tbe stirrups II sit5]>end the plalfurm of Ihe 
pTL-a J J to tliu end of the four screws, so that llie screws csn neither rise or 
ClII when turned, but tlie nula, beams and press-plunk arc all forced down, 
thus cnntracling the piimice into (be lower [lart of the crib, forcing the cider 
th:oiigh on all sides, which is conduclud to Die tubs by a cbanncl in the outr- 
linuf tbephLlfurm J J. 

kfier Ihe pressing is Qnished, Ihe tubs and rear grate K are removed, and 
lie cheese is disposed of by detaching the slirrnp from the stringers L L and 
letiing the plail'orm and cheese to the ground. Tlie platfurni is sj-nilar to a 
tied with the cheese iigton it, whicli ia drawn out under the rear axlutrce M by 
a liurse and left clear from the mill. 

Fig. 2 represents a variation of the same thing, exprewly (irlapted to hand 
power. A is the hopper containing the apples. B are Ihe grinding plates, the 
siBWas are in llic large luill, exci'pt their |>ositieu is vertical iniilend of iiiiri- * 
loDlal. The small dots represent holes in tlie running plale, which assist in 
griuiKog and discharging the pn mice into the press-crib C fur pressing. D is Fix.S- 

tbe screw and lever by which tlic pressing Is done; E is a moveable door of (lie crib fbr removing the ch 
pressing. 

Tills machine has two craiilis, one in front and anolliuT attaclied to a fly-whccl in (lie rear of the I: 
that the power of two or more men may be applicil lo griudiiig Ihe ajHiles. The machine is moved from 
10 anolhcr by means of handles. See Mr. Gliaplii's advertisement in this number. 




Letter rroro B> P- Johnson, l^sq. 

I.nxi.ns.Jrsniali, IWt. 
Eds. Cultivator— Since I last wrote you, I have vi. 
^tcd the (lirm ufMr.Tanqneray, adisiillcriu town, wlio 
lias amassed quile a rorliine, and has si^lected a r,irm of 
1 few hundred acres about six ni ilea from I own, which 
he [s piitting in e.icellent order, ami onwliieli he is rais- 
ing a flue herd of Short.homs. Mr. Taniinoruy is g<'t. 
tii« liigullier the "Xcll Gui/nni," and has now alwiit 20 
oflliem of undoulited character — tlielargeHl number of 
llul strain of cattle owind by any one [lerson. They 
are very unil'oim lii lliuir ap|rearunce, and of marked 
and distlnctivu cliarjcler, ami so far as Mr. T. has tested 
tbem, prove of p:i>i<i] milking character, lie had sl.^ 
brought home the day previous to my vi.-iiliig his place, 
wliieh Mr. ^iiafT^.vil bunglit for him in Presion, or near 
lliat tona- II h .Mr. T.'s iutciition, I believe, to Iteep 



this breed, and he is now crossing ]iis cows with some 
good bulls — using " Lord Ihirham" tliis season — a very 
compact, Jtnc bull, well sniled, I should JudRC, (o bis 
cows. Mr. T. is very spirited, and will, I donht not, 
toon obtain eminence in Ills new enterprise. He, like 
Mr. HuTvey Combe, has entered into tlis matter of breed- 
ing " foil ainore," and I should presume, from their en- 
ergy and culcrprise, that they will leave no means un- 
tried that will probably lead to a successful result. It Is 
a work of time aud money to become a suce<!ssriLl breed- 
er; bnt these gentle mi' n have the means, Ihe energy, and 
Tram what I can jiiilge, the capability to succeed, 

Mr. T. has some very promising young atiiuials. and 
I believe he intends to increase his '■ Givyima'' until his 
hfHT<\ n-Ill be of that strain. His brceiling Cirm is In 
giiod ordi-r, consiilcrlng (lie short time he has had it un- 
der his care, and it is really moat exliilcrating lo eM.-ai>o 
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from the dust and smoke of thb immense pile of bricks, 
and in a ride of six miles from St. James Palace, find 
yourself on a quiet, snug farm, with all the freshness of 
the country, and with all its attractions. 

Mr, T.'s farm was in much disorder when he took pos- 
session of it a few years since; but by draining and ma- 
nuring, he is changing its appearance, and it wears the 
aspect of an improved and improving farm. 

I met at Mr. Tanqueray's, several gentlemen interest- 
ed in agriculture, as practical farmers, and the visit was 
a very pleasant one, which I hope to renew at a more 
leisure day. 

The sale of Mr. Combe's stock, which I visited some 
days since, took place on Tuesday, the 10th inst., at the 
Downside Fair, Cobliam Park. The day was unfavora- 
ble, but between two and three hundred gentlemen sat 
down to a sumptuous lunch previous to the sale. The 
cattle were in good condition. Mr. Strafford con- 
ducted the sale. The biddings were spirited, and the 
prices, (I heard several gontlonien remark,) were high- 
er than they expected. There were 2^ cow8 and heifers 
sold, which averaged over 30 guineas each, the high- 
est bringing 49 guineas. Six heifor cahvs realized an 
average of 18 guineas each. Three bull calves brought 
upwards of twenty-two guineas each. Considering these 
are what they call /rcc trade times, very disastrous to 
the farmers here, I think the sale was an excellent one. 

Mr. Thomas Bell was with me at the sale, and he 
agrees with me that there can be no good ground of com- 
plaint as to prices. I was very much disposed to buy 
one of the heifers for friend Kirtland. as I think it would 
have suited him ; but the price went far beyond my idea 
of what was desirable for our side of the water — though 
I am satisfied she would have been much cheaper at the 
price, than many that have reached our shores from this 
side of the water. 

1 like much the practice here of using a little sand- 
glass, which empties itself in less than half a minute, 
and unless a bid is made before the sand is run, the last 
bidder has it. It expedites wonderfully, and brings men 
to a decision; and saves much trouble. I met Mr. Jonas 
Webb and several other gentlemen of distinction, who 
are known for their interest in breeding. 

Horticultural Show at Chiswick. — On Saturdav 

'ast, 7th of June, tlic second IlorticiiUurul Exhibition 

.'or the season took place at Chiswick. The day was 

joniewliiit damp, and with oeca>iunul rain in tlio early 

)art <»f the ilay, but the attendance was e>tiinatedat ten 

housand, and 1 should siippo.se at least that number must 

lave been pres(?nt during the afternoon. The show is 

Hiid to have b<!en one of the best the society has held — 

ertaiuly it was one of extraordinary riehne.ss in all its 

lepartnients. Some extraordinary Pitcher plants from 

'fessrs. Vietch, of Exeter, and some Cacti from Lady 

Aiitrobus, attracted very great attention. In connexion 

'th the usual exhibition, was an American exhibition, 

i Mr. Ilosea Waterer, the original grower of Rhododen- 

rons, which was very fine — in fact some of the groups 

'« Rhododendrons and Azaleas, were unsurpassably 

'cautiful. The display of Pelargoniums, Pinks, Pansics, 

■ AJceolarias, both new and old varieties, was uncommonly 

"^'. The coUectio'^ '^f green-house plants, was very 
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beauty. Of Fruits there were choice Pine-appki, 
Grapes, Peaches, Strawberries, &c. 

Roses were very fine. The Yellow Persian, exhibited 
by Mr. Francis, appeared to me of uncommon beauty, 
and I perceive a prize was awarded to it. There were 
many other flowers and plants of great beauty — and the 
whole exhibition, notwithstanding the unfavorable wea- 
ther, exceeded my highest anticipations. The music 
from several of the military bands was given in the per- 
fection for which they are celebrated, and added much 
to the interest of the occasion. Among the distinguished 
personages in attendance, were the Duchesses of Orleans. 
Sutherland, and Argyle. The Count of Paris, Mar- 
quises of "Winchester, and of Tweeddale, Lords John 
Russell, Blantyro, &c. 

The receipts of the Crystal Palace, up to and includ- 
ing Saturday 7th June, were as follows: 

Daily VL^ilors, £71.421 03 

Seusoii 'rtckcUj, 65,976 15 

Subscriptions, 61,344 00 

For privil<«gc lo print the Catalognes, 3,!2UO 00 

For privilege to supply RciVeshmeuii, 6,500 00 

X>J10,441 18 
Liabilities — 

Builuiug, £130,000 00 

Management, printing, d(C., 25,000 00 

Police, 10,000 00 

Prize Fund, 20,000 00 

185,000 

June 7th, surplus on hand, £25,441 18 

There are a variety of projects on hand to dispose of 
the surplus. But I have heard no one, as yet, suggest what 
I think should be done — pay the exhibitors the expense 
they have incurred in getting up the show, especially 
those from foreign countries and from England, those 
residing out of London and its vicinity. I liave no 
hopes, however, of any such course being adopted — far 
more likely to get all they can to embellish the Park, 
or create a permanent fund to keep up the building, and 
open it as a public promenade, with plants, &c. 

I am in receipt of papers and letters by the Cunard 
steamer just arrived. 1 notice several letters from this 
side are published, some of which, of an early date and 
ofUcial character, have been quite unfortunate in the 
character assigned to our exhibition. As the reality does 
not come up to the statements made, — the London 
journals, the •' Times" especially, have taken occasion 
to charge upon the country at large, this, to say the 
least of it, boasting description of the American contri- 
butions, as entirely characteristic of our country. My 
own impressions, which have been strengthened by every 
day's observation here, are that if a little patience had 
been observed, until our exhibition was fully oi»encd and 
arranged, it would not have elicited such a series of ill 
natured remarks, as have characterised the journals here 
— particularly the *' Times" and " Morning Chronicle." 
I do not imagine any serious injury will result to our 
country. I think it will all be productive of benefit in 
the end; it however renders it very unpleasant for the 
exhibitors here to be constantly met with the sneers of 
those who, taking their cue from these Journals, have not 
brains enough, many of them, to know what things are 
really valuable and useful in our collection, and what 
T|r' rviA TtnriAii tvi}i'A]| J jp^d *">TJ. of ♦'"* lOth^ basone 
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Darling articles, which is unworthy of the pa- 
rhlcb is suited to the market for which it is 
ind which may give some of our people, an 
liat tlie real feeling is among those who manage 
c. 

minister lierc, Mr. Lawrence, we have a repre- 
who, in my judgment, does great credit to his 
Ko one can be more indefatigable in his en< 
) promote the best interest of Iiis country, and 
on to his countrymen,and his endeavors to facili- 
in all their movements here, entitles him to the 
X)raraendations. He has been unceasing in his 
Airther the great objects of the exhibition -, and 
not prove in the end, all that it was hoped it 
'6 been, it will not be from any want effort on 
in every respect commensurate with the great 
feel under very great obligations to Mr. L.for 
nt endeavors to facilitate my labors in every 
Truly yours, B. P. Johnson. 

The Patent Office Report. 



Agricultural Department, 

U. S. Puleni Office, July 5, 1851. 

s OP THE Cultivator — Gentlemen: In your 

>n the Report of the Commissioner of Patents 

30, you say, '- "We should have been much in- 

rith many of the articles, had we not read them 

the Southern Cultivator and Genesee Farmer, 

I been made the medium of giving them to the 

ore the report was issued." 

>ve statement is a mistake. No part of the 

Tied was printed in any journal before it was 

. to Congress and became a public document, 

sible to the press generally. The New- York 

nd Washington Republic copied a few chapters 

public document, and from those daily papers 

s copied into the Genesee Farmer and South- 

ator. The report was not " issued" from the 

lie public printer till many months after it had 

atent Office.* The report for 1850-61 has been 

ocument over four months, and yet not a line 

ippeared in the Genesee Farmer or Southern 

: • although I have been anxious to find time 

•r the last named journal, a very able essay 

pen of one of the Editors of the Albany Cul- 

hich this report contains. 

lishing the above you will oblige me, and cor- 

ror. Yours respectfully, Daniel Lee. 
ujiable to discover the " mistake^' to which our corres- 
ides. We arc not informed as to tlis precise lime when 
•a< " issued." We received the only copy to which we 
access," in June last, and saw the document for the first 
few weeks previounly. How it could be " accessible to 
nerally,*' till it wtis reg^ularly "issued" or circulated, is 
)od. In the Genesee Farmer for June 1350, is an article, 
rigiiial and editorial, entitled " A General View of Ameri- 
ture." This aiticlc is entirely an abstract of Chapters I 
n in the report, pp. i?2-S8. Not a word is said about its 
pied*' from the "New- York Tribune," "Washington 
or any other work. This was one year before the docu- 
' accessible to the press generally." In the same periodi- 
r 1850, that part of the document embraced in pp. 6-13 is 
r head of " Patent Office Report— Part II," with the 
' Dr. Lee. We caimot poiticularly r«fer to the arUclea 
arcd in the Southern CuliiuUoTy uot having the files at 



Cattle Shows and Fairs this Aatmnii. 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

NEW- YORK.— To be held at Rochester— all articles to be en- 
tered and to be on the ground before 13 o*eIoek on Tmesdap^ Sept. 
in. On Wednesday the exfaibiticm will be open only to the Judges, 
Guests aiul Members of the Society— (any person can become a 
nit-mber by the payment of $1.) On Tkuradaf and Friday^ it will 
be open to all. Tickets of admission, Id^ cents. 

VERMONT. — In pursnauce of a call made by over two hundred 
of tlie agriculturists and raisers of stock in this State, a public meet- 
ing was holdun at Middlcbury, on the ICih June, 1851, at which it 
was resolved that a State Fair be holden at Middlebury, on the lOlh 
and llih days of September next. The main dqect of the Fair is to 
make an cxliibition of our stock, our cattle, our hones, and our 
sheep. The public may be assured tliat the best specimens of Black 
Hawk colts, Morgan, Hamiltonian, uud Eclipse stock, and of French 
and Spanish Merino, and other breeds of slieep, the best Durham, 
Ayrshire, Hereford, and Devonsliire cattle, will be exliibited, and 
aUo tlie best specimens of lUBitive cattle, iuclnding oxen, cows, and 
yomig cattle. Officers and committees were appointed to carry the 
above resolution into effect — President, Hon. F. Holbxoox, Brattla- 
borough — Secretary, Maj. E. R. Wright, Middlebury. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE.- The State Fair is to be holden at Man 
Chester — time not stated. 

GEORGIA.— At Macon, in October. 

OHIO.— At Columbus, Sept. 21ih, 2Sth, and 26th. 

PENNSYIiVANIA.- At Harrisburgh, in October. 

State Fairs are also to be held in Marylandy Jkftdktgan, wadBhedt 

Islandf but at what times and places we are uninformed. 

NEW- YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Onbida.— At Utica, Sept. 0, 10, 11, and 12. 
Sabatooa.- At Mcchanicsville, Sept. 9, 10. and 11. 
Essex.— At Elizabcthtowii, Sept. 17 and 18. 

The New Postage Law, which went into effect on 
the 1st of this month, (July,) fixes the rates as follows: 

I. Letters. — Letters of lialf an ounce or under, not 

over 3,000 miles, pre-paid, 8 cents — not pre-paid, 
6 cents. Each additional half ounce, at the same 
rates. For any distance exceeding 8,000 miles, 
double these rates. 

Sea Letters. — For any distance over 2.500 miles, when 
carried wholly or in part by sea, 20 cents the half 
ounce, and for any distance under 2,500 miles, 10 
cents. 

Drop Letters. — Letters placed in the post-oflSce for dis- 
tribution only, one cent. 

Advertised Letters^ one cent extra. 

II. Newspapers. — Weekly papjcrs, not exceeding three 

ounces in weight, in counties where published, free. 

Out of the county, under 50 miles,. .. . 20 cents per year. 

Between 5U and 300 miles, 40 '* ** 

" aOOnnd 1,000 mUcs, 60 " " 

« 1,000 and 2,000 miles, 80 « " 

" 2.000 and 4,000 miles, 1.00 « " 

Over 4,000, mUes, L20 " " 

Semi-weekly, double — tri-weekly, treble — and daily 

pai)ers, live times the above rates. 
Monthly papers, one-fourth, and semi-monthly, onci* 
half the above rates. 

III. Other Printed Matter. — On each circular, en- 

graving, hand-bill, pamphlet, periodical, maga- 
zine, book, and every other description of printed 
matter, as follows: 

For 500 miles or under, 1 cent per oz. 

Between 500 and 1.500 miles 2 " " 

" 1,500 and 2,500 miles, 3 " " 

« 2,500 and 3,500 miles, 4 " " 

Exceeding 3,500 miles, 5 " " 

Important ProTisions. 
1. " Subscribers to all periodicals shall be required to 
pay one-quarter's postage in advance ; in all such 
casesj the postage shall be ONE HALF the fore- 
going rates." 
II. The postage on all printed matter, other than news- 
papers and periodicals, to be PRE-PAID. 
III. Bound books, and parcels of printed matter, not 
weighing over 82 ounces, shall be deemed mail- 
'able matter. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



Acknowledgments. — Communications have come to Iiaiv), since 
oar lost, from 8. W. Johnson, Linus Cone, A Young Farmer, II. B. 
D., Thomus W. Fiold, W. R. Sanford, IVof. J. P. Norton, A Sub- 
tciiber, J. W. ftoctor, S. T. Alherlon, S. «., Old Man of the Moun- 
taiu, D. D. Devoe. 

'* Joint. Worm" iw Wheat.— We have received a communica- 
tion from Alex. Rives, Esq., of Carlton, Albemarle co., Va., describ- 
ing the ravages of an uwect knowni umler the alK>vc name. Sj)eci- 
meiit of growing wheat, containing the niset-i \%'ere enclo«ctl in Mr. 
R.'s letter. Thene we forwanled to Dr. Fitch, for examinatirm, but 
we have not yet heard fri»m liiln on the sulijcct. We notice some 
remarks on this iiwect in the July number of the Stmthern Planter. 
The writer of that article says he has hcanl that a i^imilar insect ap- 
peared a few years since in Dutchess county. N. Y.. and appeals to 
OS to know if this is a fact. In reply, we can say we have never 
seen or heard of the insect hi this part of the ci»untr>'. We shall, 
however, doubtless have all that is known in rr^urd to it from Dr. 
Frrcu, whose observations we hope to receive to accompany Mr. 
R.^8 communication hi our next number. 



The Potato Disease.— We tender otir thuila to Hon. Jobb W. 
Proctor, Danvers, Mass., Hat a communication eucloaing a Idler 
from Prof. T. W. Harris, of Harvard College, in relation to insects 
which attack the potato. Prof. H.'s remarks are very mteresting^ 
and show clearly that (as we have always maintained,) ihe potato 
disease has no connection with insccta We regret that the article 
did not reach lis in time for this nu.i.ber. It will be given in our next 



Downing's Seedlixo Rhubarb.— In the proper scaacm for using 
thin plant, we received from Mr. James Wilsox, of this city, a «pe- 
cimcn of this variety, orginally grown from iced by Mr. Charles 
Downing, of Ncwburgh, N. Y. Wc thuik it snperior to any kind 
we have ever seen. In color and texture it reaemUeafhe Early Red, 
but is fur more productive than that variety, wliile it is fully equal, or 
perhaps better, ui quality. 

Corrkctiox.— In our June number, (page 212,) ^ve gave a parap 
graph in reference to the growth of a pear tree, in the garden of Li- 
NL8 Co.NK, of Oakland county, Michigan — the statement there made 
having been communicated to the Michigan Farmer. We have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Cone, correcting a mistake in the article* 
The word "diameter'' which oi.curs hi reference to the size of the 
tree, should have been circumfertnet. 



DssTRVCTivB Insect. — In a late visit to Onondaga and Cayuga 
counties, we were struck with the appearance of many of the or- 
chards, and in some instances of woodland*, which had l>cen over- 
run, and the foliage eaten by a species of caterpillar. We learn that 
this bisect prevailed to some extent in the districts named, last year, 
and that the fruit of some orchards yna destroyed by it ; but it is a 
singular fact, that the localities where it appeared most numerously last 
year, are this year nearly exempt from their ravages — they seem to 
move on every year, to territory before unoccupied. It is evident, 
however, that they produce much injury, as the orchards where they 
prevailed last year, have failed to produi-c fruh, both thnt and the pre- 
sent season — the in«ccl having actually destroyed the former crop, 
and so injured the trees that they were incapable this season of pro- 
ducing fruit. The caterpillar is not particular as to its food, as it de- 
vours the leaves of most kindsof deciduous trees which it meets with, 
such as elm, maple, oak, l)eech, apple, pear, &c. Insc>mein?iUnir'cs 
it this year devoured all the foliage within its reach, and, taking to the 
fences and other objects, died in myriads, before it passed into the 
chrysalis state. In size, the larvae resfmbles the common apple-tree 
caterpillar, and is not unlike the latter in general appearance, though 
the t\i'o are evidently of distinct species. The apple-tree caterpillar 
congregates in webs or " neitts." The other spreads over the whole 
tree, and does not shelter it5elf under a web. The lar^-ao spuu a co- 
cottn, ami is transformed to a brown moth, with a black head. It is 
a trifle larger than the common caterpillar moth. The insect is new 
to us. We hope it will receive attention from entomologists. 



Do Toads Eat Stawberries ? — According to the " official" re- 
port of a late discus.<ion by the " American Institute Farmers' Club," 
given hi ihe New- York Jlfinw. Prof. J. J. Mapes said, ''Toads 
are very fond of Strawberries, and select the best for their o\vn eat- 
ing." Tiiis, as is said of other things sometimes found in print, is 
'* very impiirtant if true.^* Toads have oi\en been spoken of as use- 
ful in gardens, on account of their <lcsiroying injects, and being, be- 
sides, entirely harinle&« to vegetition. The singular trait which Prof. 
M. attributes to them is new, and as his statement may have the ef- 
fect to b:unsh the>e useful little animals from grounds where they 
have heretofore been adinitiod, wo take the liberty of offering in 
their favor the plea of '* not guilty,"' lo the above charge. Tlie on'j 
authcinty to which it is convenient to refer at this time, is Dr. Ds Kat. 
In the Natural History of ^ew-Yorkj he says of the "Common 
American Toad" — " We must not overlook iti value in diminishing 
the number of noxious insects. * * * It is a timid, inofleiuivQ 
animal, and has even been domesticated. • • • The)' live upon 
insecto, earth-worms, ice, which they al%vay8 seize when in motion, 
relusing to touch any dead food." 



Seedli.xg Apple.— Mr. Wm. Wilson, of West Milton, Saratoga 
county, has lel\ with us a specimen of an apple which originated on 
his farm — the original tree having died five or six years ago. It is a 
small-sized, fair upi>le, evidently a long-keeper- the specimens being 
perfectly sound on the first of July ; but it is not of superior quality, 
from its want of juicuiem Hid flavor. 



The Wheat Tropin Vircinla.— Micajah DAvis,Esq.,of L>nvch- 
burg, Va., writes under date of July Sth — " Our farmers have har- 
vest*^ tht'ir wheat in fine order, and though the crop is hardly an 
average in qiuuitity, (much of h having been winter-killed,) it is of 
very fine quality — probably never surpassed, and rarely equalleil. 
We arc now suff'iniig much from want of rain. The oat crop has 
been much curtailed hy drouth, and corn and ininy vegetables are 
now sufli'ring inteiwely." 

Crop!« IX GKORfiiA. — Richard A. IIexson, E>*q. of Macon, Ga., 
writes under dale of June rMMh. an folloM-s: " We have had an un- 
nnual drouth throuj»hout mo'«t of ihi< si.ite. until vory recj-iiily. We 
now have copious showers. Tiie oat crop i-* alini-M an entire failure 

tall oats only MH'ocetlinj:^ at all. Corn is improving sinee the rain^. 

Ijc wheat crop "s better tlinn in several pr»fv:on<« years. Sweet po- 
.'•too$ will be •H'nnc, most of them dying in the ' IhmN.' Coltnnlouk.H 

•■dl anti bjidly, and the pro-;pcct for a crop is g!of niy. We never 

eha«l more fruit. Water-melon.^ have been in market for several 

"vcuk.o. and [Ksaches and apples are ripening.'* 



'A.MDoTTiM.r.T SirrEp.— We have reccivcil, too late for this num- 
M*r, a com:mni!caiion from S. W. Jewett, K««q., of Wcybridije, 
't J in relation to the French Merino Sheep, of which he h.7s lately 
"-de an nxleivive purchase in France. .Mr. J. will, we ho|)e, funii»b 
*''" journal, - series of artic'** -mK—^Ni^ hig n<»'*s o' "•^•' ■'»"- 



Devon Cattle for Massachusetts.- Three Devon heifers, de- 
signed for Hon. H. V. French, of Braintree, Miu«., lately paved 
through thiA city. One was two years oUl, and the others were year- 
linjr*— the former bred by II. N. Washdon, the latter by James 
Di.ackman, IIuiternut-«, Otsego county, N. Y. Tlicy arc decidedly 
line anini.iU, and will be a valuable utklition to Mr. French's herd, 
whi<'h before roin|)rised some very superior Devons, formerly pro- 
cured by the oificeis of the Massachus'ftls Society for Promoting Ag- 
ricul'ure, t'roni the eelebratetl herd of the F.arl of Lciccittcr. 

Materials for Mam:re. — August is UKually the driest mouth of 
the yeur, and con'M'qncutly most favorable to the reclamaticm of wet 
\nmU, and to tlie excavation of " muck'' for manure. Every farmei 
should provide subtnncc'* of some kind for absorbuig the liquids of his 
stables and yards. Straw, or litter of any kind will answer for tlii) 
|iuri)o«e, but all farm? di> not afford this material in saflicient qtianti 
ly. We have oft»'n recommcmlwl the use of muck, or peaty earth 
for this purpose, bnt the neglect of this suhstaiice— either from a wan 
of a knowled^'c of its value, or some other canse — induces a repeti 
tion of the ^nirgestic)!!. .Muck varies grcat'y in valae, but all is mon 
or le«.4 valuable— especially cs an absorlfcnt of urine. It is, in man' 
in-tancc", a good manure of itself. The deposits of small swamp? 
usually covered with ash trees, sorroniKled by high lands, are oflei 
of this character. The muck coiitaiiu lesa acid than thai commml; 
«-.„ui ;,i — .M.p.~ >'i«'>r'> •verf*^*r- f ^* " W<; have lately hcaid tin 
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tetfiiiionf of some of tho beat fumers in Columbia comity, N. Y., to 
the effeei that a comiXMt iniicle of equal parts of muck fnnn an ash 
ad ahn iwunp, \irilh bfim>yBrd or stable manure, woold produce 
greuer eCect*) umI better crops, for any length of timej tlian an equal 
qoanlily of dear maimre. We will not pretend to say what is the 
prineqk contained in thi« sulMtaiicc, which priNluccs the«c cflcctd — 
vhelher it is the carbon which is uitimntely combined with oxygen, 
and (tvna carbonic acid, mid thus feeds the crops, or any other cquk, 
ii of secondary conseqaeiice to the farmer, so long as tho effocts aie 
frodneed— and of ibese tliere is no doubt. 



Kur i:p trb War against Wkeds.— The wnr wliicli all farm- 
ers iboald wage against weed^, should he one of extermination. 
Heiiec h riionld be continued to so late a period in the sciismi that 
that can be no chuice for them to form seedA. If they prow so 
fSBch BiDOfig crops that they cannot be dug up, or pulled up, cut them 
of befiire the seed matures. The more cloat- ly thia lalnir u followed 
op, the lighter will the labor be, year afler yiar, and the iK-tier will 
be thecrop^, from not being ii^jured by their eiK'nur<>. It will pay well 
to mnvr stubble fields in autumn. Sometimes the hcrhnge which is 
obuined will afford a very good fodder for winter, as a change either 
far cattle or sheep. The bitter plants which frequently constitute a 
great part of tlie growth, serve ns condiments to assist digeiition and 
pranote the appetite. Pnc-ketl away with straw in alternate layers, 
dwy will not spoil by heating, and will impart a relish to the straw. 
Bol the greatest advantage of cuttiii": tho weeds which grow in Mub- 
Ue. is to prevent them from seeding the ground, and to clear them \ 
of oat of the way of the crop of grass or clover the next year. A 
bofie-rake can be used to gather the crop. 



chalk— allowing the animal in lick from n lump whatever it chooses. 
If ilie attack continue, give castor-oil, in doses equal to those usu .illy 
administered for adult pcnions. This will cleanse the intestines, and 
in must cases will check the disease. 

AoRiccLTrRAL BooKs.— Nortou's " Elements," and most of the 
Agricultural Books advertised in the Cultivator, can be had at this 
offifc. 

Wkakxk^s or THE Spixe i» Pios.— a Subscriber, Berks com- 
ty, Pu. WcukncM of the spine is sometimes an indication of weak- 
ness of coiutitution, and is oAeu very prominent in animals which 
liave been bred uum parents having this tendency. It is a seriousde- 
fuct, aiul should eiiher be corrected in the stick in which it ai»pears, 
by a ''strong ems'*,'' or the -tock sliould be given up altogether. 
Tiiere is, however, a weakueiu of the back which is difTerent from 
this, luid is caused by what is called the '- kidney-worm." The ani- 
mal drags its iMXierior itarti, as you describe. Tlie be^tt remedy we 
have known, is to feed with corn soaked hi lye of wood ashes. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Drais Tiles. — By Mcssm. Babcock & Co.'s advertise- 
ment it will be seen that he is now making tiles on an 
estenidve scale, and we trust they will be able to siipj>ly 
the great and increasing demand for them. "\Vc are in- 
formed that many person.s who have not used tiles for 
draining, have an idea that it is necessary to connect the 
ends by iiassing one tile into another. This is not at all 
necessary. The following are the directions which 
Messrs. B. & Go. give, and which maybe safely followed: 
'' The ditch should be formed wedge-shaped, and dug 
from 2\ to 8 feet deep, and should be smooth on t lie Iwt- 
tom, with a proper descent. The tiles are simply placed 
end to end; wedged a little on tlie sides, if necessary, 
to keep them in line,- the top of the joints covered with 
t S()d, turned grass side down : if sods are not at hand, 
use shavings or straw for a covering. AVater will find 
Its way through the joints.- e.\i)erienco will prove that 
yon can not keep it out. In wet lands lay the drains 
25 feet apart: other locations, from CO to 50 feet. On 
Mft bottoms, lay under the Tile a narrow board, and fill 
up the ditch with earth." 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Best CLmtnxo Rosk.— H. B. D., Middleto%vn. Ct. The Qnecn 
of the Prairie and Ridtimore Belle, will be found profcrahlc. Tliry 
niay be set either in autumn or spring. 

Lies ox Cattle. — Young Farmer. Ungtiontnm, a preparation 
of mercur>', is most effectual in destroying vermin on cattle, but it is 
aot a safe remedy to be upplicil to stiK'k rnnuhig at large, because if 
Ihey get wet under its operation, it is liable to prodin'c salivation and 
weakness of the iimb^, Ac. Oil, or any kind of grca*e, will kill the 
vermin, so far a* it comes in actual contact with them. To!)acco de- 
coction will also kill them, but is liable to iiicken and weaken the 
fl'X'k for a while. Ever>ihing roiJsidere<l, whale oil. is perhapi, the 
best appSii'stion. It should be put on tiiose parH of the body where 
the vermin attach themselves in the greater numbers. 

Pcomixo fif Calves.— The cause of this disease is often indiges- 
lkiii>-dyq>ep«a. In its early stage it may generally be cured by 



Harper's new ]\L\nthly MAOAZirA— The number of this maga- 
zine for July, li pariiculiirly rich and excellent both in it5 illiiStrations 
and matter. It open.-* witli an article on *• Our National Anniversary,'* 
by H. J. LossiNG. enibclli.-»hed with beautifully cngravc<l portraits of 
the Revoluiioiinry Fatlicrs, with brief sketches of their characters, a 
copy of the IXchiraiioii of Independence, and tue-siinillcs of the 
original signatures. Next we have an article on liiu-boat^i and life< 
cuR«, by Jacob Aebott, with eleven excellent ill u:»t ration!*. Tliere 
are alito many other iniere.^ting and valuable articles in the nninbifr— > 
particularly one on the Eclipses of the month of Ju^y, 1^1, by 
('harlkx Colbt, of the Cambridge Observatory, — aiul tlK<se <m the 
Solar i^ystum, Siimnanibulisni, Jcc. Fublislied by IIarpek ^ 
Brothers, tSJ Cliff street, New-York- 



PiCToniAL KiKLTi BooR OF THE IlEVOLtmox.— Nos. 14 aiul lo i>f 
this excellent work have been received. Tlie former comprises 
principally hL^toricnl inciilent* connected with the State of Rhode- 
I^UuhI and it^ vicinity. Im illusirations are of a highly interesting 
character, and, ns atual, are executed in the fiuust style. Among 
them is the Old Tower at NewiMrt, Head Qoarters of the Briti<!h 
General Prescott, Scene of the Batt'e on Rhode-NIand. in 177^, 
Portrait and Sign-mnnuid of King Piiilip, Gen. Washington's Head 
Quarters at Xewburgh, A-c. No. 15 brings doxvn the history to the 
capture of AiHlre. This number al)oniuls with fine illu.<«t rat ions rep- 
resentmg varitius jwints of intercut on the llu'lson, especially the old 
fortificati«>ns at West Point ami vichiity, >oine of which arc among 
the i)est the work has cuntaiued. This work ought to be in every 
family in the United States. The author Lt BE.Ntfox J. I^o.^sino, and 
the publishers are Harper fc Br"thkrs, New- York. It will be 
completed in about twenty number^:, which are rH>ld at 2^~> cents each. 

Albany Prices Ciirrent. 

AiJ«A?«T, July I.>. 
FLorR. — We have had n better dcmaml for flour diiriii;; the month, 
ami prices of m<wt descriptions can be quoted l'i}a-2.">c. hiriher, in- 
duced mainly by an increased Mhipping demand, and an active specu- 
lative movement. Advices from the Western aiKl Southwestern 
States in reference to the harvest, fi^r all descriptions of gram arc very 
favorable; in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa. MiehigMii and .\oi',h 
Mis<u>uri onr accounts agree in staling that the croiw nf wh'jit ami 
corn are exccedinjrly promi.^ing for I>otli qunlity nn-l c,«\!itity. An 
uicrea<cd breadth of land has been seeded, and the harvc'<l this year 
will undotibtedly exceed that of any preceding one — and this corner 
in the face of low prices, Tiie sales of ihe month aild up 3-<.l'00 to 
40,(K)0 bis., elosing at 83.75a§l for common Western ami inierior 
State; SlaSI 2.3 for g»M)d Stair and Michigan, Indiana and W:"»coii 
sin: S4.'25a?1.31} for Ohio; SI.371a?l.5t»for fictie-Jce; SI..1thi«I.rW\ 
for extra O. ; 81.02ia§4 WJ for fancy Gen. and Souf^'» H'} for extra Ge.n. 
Com meal is in steady deina ml nt8t.l*^3e. i>er cwt. inbaus. Liveri>ool 
dates of July 1st. received by the Franklin, siatc that the fine weatli- 
cr had caa«ed a complete Ktngiialion in tl:c flour maiLet and sales 
would have been made, hatl buyer* appearfd, at a dei-iine of 'is. per 
brl. on American, and Is. per sack on Frcm-h Hour The receipts 
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cofrenponding period Imi yckr^ 

Gbms.— The utc« of wbtat dnriiHt iKe monlh «CT«e:ii1* Bfl.ft 
buitieli, II pjic« wliich ihow ■ gradunUy decliunig mukcl ; v 
qiute OeniHC 10Sul13{ rnriuituiDi]rlDprinii,0bio1Mii1M,aiid Mic> 
gill OSalMo. nomniBllj. Some maijin of new Soulhcni wlie 

V>. ; the bcxty wu v/cO filled did plump. Rye has l»en in limiii 
■npgiljr, with utci omo liiHwl*, in hm u nit73c. 
The uIh of «u mc luge; ■Ixxil TnjOW Imalicla lave been uiVi 
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« fi^re4 which I 
liou, owinfj to the Liij^ reeriplii oT Wcftcni 
pnd WtMeni, Cuiofliun, uid Cunal, The imiuFlioiia in coni our 
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H^; qoomtioiu bbs-e been nmewhaa vnriablei but the niBrkel <:Ii«f 
(till ■■ well ■'^ it vu ■ moiilh tiE"l weqiwleM>S41 for mnnd parcel 
of WeMeni roiled, nud 59 liir Yellow muid wliieh ii in Liinhed tup 
ply i there h no rouild nhiie oAcriafr- Heated and dama^ parcel 
le fted)', idl ni 4^s3Uc. The Livcipoul advi 
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Superior Seed Wheat. 



A. B. ALLKN t CO., 
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Improred Tomsp Beed. 
OTRAP-LEAVKD, Bed-top, Flal, Nnrfolk, l/iiig Tankard, Ye 

inmcptc , uwteceiT "* ^™" ^,'j Ji^ ^ ^^ 

An«. I— Tt . ■ I BS and 101 Water w m'l. NcB-.^V k 

Meditetnmeaii Wheat. 

rTmB rennlailen ihk wheat has iilitaiiwd At ■ few yean imi. hi 
JL put illieymiddoiibt. that ill* the rery 1.44 variety for tan 
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state Agricultural Warehouie. 

^vltutal Iniptiiiirnti. Mnaig which may h« li>iual I'rvuly Jk Mcar'i 
.elebmiHl aiid hWdy •PC™"'' *■'•""<' Ihamtht PhiK'n: F.dicit * 
'".'aliiip.'onilRairroidlliinie t^wrr and Thrtdirr. nil ofwfiich 
V ihf Inn ptvniinni' ai Ihe late Stale AerimllurBl Pair, and nrr 
.uKquiilleil hy any now hi uv; tocher with iiie latM) and moit iin. 
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Patont Win Fmiw 

T7OR famw and diviuoa feneei, with Iron poOt— pn«, from SlAl 

aKainU Ifflig paneli of fence, iheH being only II feet each, aiid nd 
of nne-quaner iiKli diameur. Alan Oruameinal Icaa Bailinn, frni 
aOceatatoKper foa. EMERV k CO., aB fc 3TlBiaadway 
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Hew-Totk Stat« Sodoty's Flnt Pnminin 
RAILROAD HORXE-POWERS. 

rpilE abnve jivlly celebraled Pnu*eii as now made andaotdbythi 

ihorouihl)' uiimducn) and lened, aide by -ude. with all ihe mad p«w 
era klibwn, of any note hi Ibe eountry^ and been p r e f err ed . 

The ChnirmanofUie AEiirubDralSnrieI]'>a'~ 



iiTK of prsniium toihe abora t)onie-l\)wei, aaya: '^ ] fpem raac! 
lime ai tlieUie State Fair. (^epl. IKO,) U Ailianr. In eiamkiiw Ih 
v»iDui ItoTfe-ron-en, viz. meeler'a. Anen'a. Ilnm'a. and Emer 
k Co.'a, Ir^ with tlie ewtwri and maker*, mi heard bH tbry eoof 
my. and afain in Ihrir abmict — and liw reault mon folly eonriuee 
iiH ihntyenn wna die bcH, and if I warned mh, I troidd gir 
TWKSTV D0LI.A1tH innra fbr yonri than any olhera on ih 

and ■• yon have wrai the laurel* birty, H Eg jun ibal yo 

pieva a lull reward." 

" ■ -atlhaTe noni 

decidal Bnini4 you oneiier Uiaii for you 
article Ihan yon, I would deckle lii ihei 



rne-Fower nnwmailc; an 

I oblii^ed ro bare a largo portion of loin 
in be pinecd tipon the qiiKlily of the m 



iwre lire pul^iic 1 
d liyna. 



Po«-pr Threihei 



Tlie nriee for Enn-c]- k Ca 



ta work and itovk wdl be t 
and Heporalor ia capaUe, 



. tram 

,. 3SJI0 



.. tTSM 



A1» \Vhcr1cr'a Rart and Pinion Power, mai 
aclre% and warranted crjuhl toany of Ibc kind in 

•oM by euyiiilH^ niaiinianurer.) which we acH i 
tee of tlie liihl ofD.biE Ihe aona in any tcrri 
Sloica. (or the folhiwhig prirea : 

One llorae Power 

Two Ilnna Power , 

trial, nhd if not Jtolisfaerory may be retDtncd and full ]wr^iaae mone 
reDindad. 
I'hov within;; to pmcnre Rhkit ft To.'a lalen IiDiirovrd Pti 

v^at on tPtrj/ Unk of rhain and ^nd vAuf MM— nono otbeta ai 

For further paniculara. pricea, fte.. aee Cnlalogoe nf Alhanr A] 
rifullntnl Warrhnnie, fiiinitlied giwia. EMERY ft CO 

Oriiinid and »rfe ProprieiDn of Ibe Albany A arienllural Wotk 
Wireliou^' and Seed Store, Koa 3« and JH Broadwi) Alban 
^™-V~ Angnl, 1E61. 
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4 BABRT, 

first of August, a nevt KholriaJt 



TtriLL publUh 

TT frict CatalogM, loi till o: isai, wnicn wui oner 
■I Inducements to purchftscrs of Kuner; Stock in 



npHi 



>HEiii 



P'liilt and Omuasntal Ttbn, Ac. 



n Of Nun 



Anabalia Qclden Wlmt 
flBBtargtM (Dd nan produciire ivtiui in iIk v 
X MrilKniRiiownrepwedlohiniiihiiirineniiK 
Ed in a* gnnrlh oT Ihu qilHidid 



rid. TIlCEUb. 

Tfau wlicEit bflf liceii GDltiv*. 
in whh pcrfecl bocccw. aiHt 
:n thui iiii]r vf Ifac onliiiarir 
*-iijf (o PTornrc Lliit tvtu-nl, 
IbCBupiilTHliniiied. Hpivi. 



'JOHN MAYIIER & 



e Bala of Beol E^te in Tlrglsia. 

Ctfl ihc lOdi doT of Norcraber, 13JI, will Ix wU Is Hic liieh-tl 
l/biddH, ill H-'illluntinr^ SKI um of l;uul bul«ifFiiif to ilw 
■ute of tile laie Jiibn Maapiu, Ijiiig bcLwvcii .nid city bihI JniWJ^ 
Im: SSI matt ct-nMiA w« hlgldy bniinmiL, ilM Kliuin lOnurn. 
rf Ihc ricben neadmr. ^Hh oilier pnniuaiiBlHuidiiitijrfliidiltdwIili' 
nlaUt oik nt niiw tlmlier ni4* aetcwlita by mtrr, ■ van of 
■kkh lin on ■ iiav«iiUe enek, wIkh i. hmed IIm IviL-k uurk uT 
■OBM nlnUo miuiuriicliiriiig wMbt nJl, id wliwh nrovb ruit 
%mt ind vrkicfa erevk empiie* into Junn rirori tnie inilo dlilnm 
titmaia. TJioe InuitiwiUbeMiUliitnrtdaMiiniireliaMrii; ■]•!• 
nkiT ml HtMc wilt (bni uid ihcro be bdM, eiDLraciBii nitxi di-nm- 
Ue koBM and lou in Mkl tHy auit IndDOIiiir ■ new en3 Hnimaikiw' 
tiick Mate bnue ond loL Set cud putiuilied, uid Bihlrcn ^Vd- 
tiwrtionh, Vl R.II. An^lIRTEAU, 

, *iif. 1— at ■ - 



HflWPF POWERS ASH TEBBSHERS. 

■PEE nbMiibtn lolicil ilit aiiniiiini uf ihc Ibriiiine cni 

nrcilicn of III kind* now in um. 
la. Tbr BndleM gliain or KiiUwny Fan 



nuBf power in (he Uiiiml tfuin. 
bd. fi.e eircnlsr ivrooilii Iivn F 

U. rrtu S^!Lp Powc'n Xnir m 



rc>iglli,durii. 
ifiri^iiKJi*-. 



w i fhin o uid odiipie« *■ 
tlina. In ■ridiliw lo 



>il ■tvroved H»ntr<s ln{|Mhrr wilk ill ibo nrinH kr 
■direndovertWTlirfiliHif Ma^hiiinevermiuli!. Alwllic- 
ud man conudeie auortmcni of AgricidiiuBl and ITonieulut 
[(eieeiu, PIcU and Ganlni feedi In be Ibnud in iln Uniiiu 



Aug. 1-tf. 



IukI il giuiilly la Ibei 



JOHN MAVIIKR & 



Ohapiii'i New Portable Oidsr Mill. 

"T^HE demand Rh Ibct niKhinn, prnviouiln Ihe r^Mnl iinjini-e- 
X nent, bai been evea more tliaii puflGcinit ; and ui iucrease ii m4 
Micd, uiiloi U can bs miliar in dv •ewai. 

All ^ieiuiiina fur Milii ihould be nude before the Bvt of Seiwiu- 
bet, Of they will Ul amvug a large number, loinu of which couuDt 
ba_nipplieJ in naiou Rv npcnukin. 



MDIa nuT be delivered wilhniil wheeli awl lliilli, oiid it 



Idlanurbe 



«l;an, wiih ail incUvidnal ligbt of udng. 
IIAPF.UIC * (^K, RouliBHer, N, Y. 
A. rATC'11174, WeMSekl, H. V. 
UEORGK C.C0U1.EY,CBnawlaii[BD,N.r. 



heir pcoKDI luge uid fine lUick of Nurieir 
Srandard JVm'i TVMi/gr DrrAcFdf— Thrilty, well gmwa and Laud. 

Dvar/ Pnr 7Vx>— Our coUeelion eauini of well known leadln* 
variello, and iiunibEn man Ihsu ISU^ uleaUe lien. The 
njieri'inT): oi' Iboa, beiug grows in tliii cauiilir, ovci impoiled 
tRos, la well kudwu U vtttf imrlliireiil raluvoiur. Kolhing in 
furl ni tliu coonirr, lun cquul our eollevlioii of Ptar Tree! ; lliej' 
eiu he Iwd Ihiiu inie lu Hiui yean giuwlh, Hina of whkh are 

Dint/ Aj^i IVtti— We cultlvale in Inrge qaBnlltien, the bril and 
haiuUoinM viirieliei of Apiilei on Ihnu'gjii and IViBdite Hucki, 

Daarf ClirrTi, IV«i— All ineleuriiiig vaiietiri are ntlirglid, on 
Mnlialch -lorki. <'xi«>inv<'ly. VTt nw fuiuiita by buiiJicd and 

rinryromiiu— Tl«l«rgcjivuri«yki»wn. Upwaidiof KHJOiJanla 

Euffisii (lt^iit,ni<t-M\ die hon »ili. 

Latg' FTHiiri MoHlklf Eaifbeny, iliai givci a crop of £m Frail in 



(HmminlidSlnit Tmi—U( good lis 

and well orowii- 
f-*ei« IWl oad fUni»i. Aw lawni u 

all the linrM new ami iniu utticlc 
HaiJy Enrgraa IVfu-Nonray, Iff 

■izeuiliint 

akh'* iu»fI} 



el*, pQiki. Alo., Iirga 
re tmniidi. including 
BBhunil'-ir, of email 



akh'* iu»rly Fpt nrw sad ran EragHina, iiicliiilmg Deodar 
Cnkir. Cellar of l.eh«niiil, Chili Puie, Cirpuaiciia or Jenaii 
CMlar, Iliiiiabiyan ^pnuv, Ae. Jie. 
Sain, I^UHt— A\uij;r and rnnij4cla ucdlcdionjincluJingiheEneM 

iWime—A cnlccikm of Dpwaidi of 00 TaiieiiM, including JO now 

JM!mt—V\tv»Mi of IHI hIcci varieliaa, incluling Ilia fbicH Eng. 






Blckford db Hofflnui'a Qratn DrilL 

THIS drill i) iwhIt and hIiI hy ibciubarrihrn, ni Msci-dnii, Wayne 
C».,.V Y. OfllulB^aiiumberwUrhUKybiivc wld.nul one 
1n« didtd 10 (Ive «i|.fartieii. DrcUic Msdmanikcau ba tnin>>bed 
fnmi a gn'ut iniiDhcr vf oiir Imt and pKiai emhaent rkruienr ibai ihii 
driH ittKiiHf€tfiniaa irioltihan any udiei of ihe muiiy good one* 
tl'llirb have been iiinl ai Ihe eouiMiy. 

t<iiire lui yeur, we hare aildnl an IRON CAfilKG lo the gat 
ieifnl-,litgBBrilfl|;Diufl t1ic|wMiuli1y oCarrideJilj Uir drill lubm are 

incbia aiHin, luid creaUy fiieililalifig Iha imago of ll:e drill tuliea 
iDUHig vioiiei lual OoA*. Tlicy anw wlih gnfttt rrciuiru, whciber 
ai a k'vd or nurnkliuji nt dearniding a LjU. Kvrry jiait i> miide of 

ICT- QC kr (Mat ■■!»£» ntl. iMf ant Jtal !>«■ ntunri. obkoiwk 
'arU ft tnrmHf^ M wro nU ktn^M cf gnin u/itk atmnry rntd riA 
iilfUbrlfHi III Ai T*^'-'-^JI Suljeetlnthiawiirmiit.wcrrHiect- 
ullT invhe a fin Mi M[ trial of the nirrit- of thlt iln|<l<ni<'in. 

For an td.iurni imiii-e and Ignre of iliii drdi, aee Uie June nun- 
Mi of Ibn l-idlivuli-r ll.i llitg rrur, p. SOD. 

PRl("K.t-eill Sir T-iiilie ilri'l : fcs Ibr O-tnlie drill, and S^lbrlU 
ulie drill. All iifdi'n nAlrcavd lo ihe nilivniien, ill lluccdon, 
iVayin Cii., N. \-, Uiuikfidlr ncelinlond nromnlv bii.^iiw.1 lo. ai^ 
liiiaiKnunmrentfaunlorrailnad. BlCKP(>lUlft IIUPP.Ma::. 

MM'Olhll. Aug. 1. ItSI-^I. 



Pnii9 ft Kmii' CdebratGd Ccntav Dnoglit Plom. 
* I^lROK a.B^linenl can he fnuiid nl ihe Sinle .4gricullund 
J \ Warvh-UK, .\o. SS Clitt' ureel. N.-w-York. 

■ t i--it q. II. n-VRR. 

MAHUBES. 

PERUVIAN nVANt) al a) crala pel lb. 
Roue UuM. Sawiiige, Sbiiriiigi. and Cnuhrd, at S3.^ ]*t bbL 
Hone BlDck, oc Hnnil Hnnea, nl SIDer bngtbeud. 
louv Wotir.or Jhair Uanuiv, at lI ivula ]wr lb. 
'near IJuuof Srura, or Dalluck'a Bloal, u «U,SU nci hn|^iond. 
InlfduUeof Sulsull eimarnlhi lorliagei iiirluilcil nl llieabore 

ivifra. For >ale u die Kute Agriculliiral Wari'ls'nK 
Jnne 1—11. <i. U. IUKR,Nu. Sil.liO'.itllEet, Now- York. 



A];ricultDn.-. 

VROfRAK AORIOI'l.Tl'RR. ftnm prnKnal nhrcn 
__[ IlK.M) roLMjtN. of MamichDMllf. Two lar^te oci 
IVice, Vian ucallv boiiuiL ilie uine aa nubli^cd in N'oi., 
nle ai iba olHca of THE CULTIVATOK. 
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Dixon and Kerr's Poultry Book. 

JUST Published, a treatise on the history and Management of Or- 
namenial and Domestic Poultry. By Rev. Edmuud t$aul DizMi, 
A. M., with large additions, by J. J. Kerr, M. D. Illostrated with 
sixty-five portraits, from nature, engraved expresriy for this 
work. 

CONTENTS. 

The Domestic Fowl. 

The Rearing and Management of Fowls. 

Eggs — their Color, Form, and Sex. 

Eggv— their Preservation for Culinary Purposes. 

Eg^s — their Preservation for Incubation. 

Varieties of the Shanghae Fo-wi. 

The Cochin China Fowl. 

Bumham's Importation of Cochin China Fowls. 

Tlte Malay Fowls, sometimes (Uiough erroneously) called Cbitta- 
gong. 

The Pheasant— Malay Fowl. 

The Guelder laud Fowl. 

The Dorking Fowl— Colored Dorkmgs. 

The Spanish Fowl. 

The Game Fowl— The Mexican Hen Cock Game Fowl. 

The Chittagongs, The Java, The Sliakebag, and the Jersey Blue 
Fowls. 

The Poland or Polish Fowl. 

The Spangled Hamburghs— The Bolton Grays or Creole Fowls. 

The Rumpless Fowl, the Silky and Negro Fowls, the Frizzled or 
Frieslaiiil Fowl, the Cuckoo Fowl, the Blue Dun Fowl, and the 
Lark-crested Fowl. 

The Smooth-legged Bantam. 

The Dung-liill Fowl, the Doramiqne Fowl, Colonel Jacques' 
Chicken Coop, Devereux's Method of Rearing Chickens Mrithout a 
Blother, and Cope's Letter on Early Chickens. 

Capoiiiziiig Fowls. 

The Pea Fo>vl. 

The Ring-necked Pheasant. 

The Turkey. 

The Guinea Fowl. 

The Mute S\\'an (Cygnus Olor.) 

The Wild or Canada Goose. 

The Dom&stic Goose. 

The Hong Hong or China Goose. 

The Bremen Goose. 

The White-fronted or Laughing Goose. 

The White China Gooife. 

The Beriiicle Goose— The Brent Goose. 

The Tame Duck. 

This work is well bound in muslin and is primed on the finest paper. 
The illu^tratioiw arc engraved in ihe most elegant manner, from 
original and accurate drawings, aiid the whole is comprised in one 
volume of 480 images duodecimo, price SI. A few copies have boon 
colored after nature. Price for the colored copies, 82..'K). For sale 
by all Booksellers, and by the Publishers, 

K. II. BUTLER He CO., 

Aug. 1 — It.* 23 Minor street, Pliiladelpliia. 

Situation Wanted, 

AS FARM SUPERINTENDENT, by a young single man. well 
qualified not only for out-di>or ai-rangcment$, i>articularly with 
reference to the breeding and management of Choice Stock, but also 
to keep the IxMik accounts coiuiected therewith. Fi>r further informa- 
tion uudress L. G. MORRIS, of Mount ForJlmm, Weatcliester Co., 
N. Y., who will furnish satisfactory recoinmcndation- *. Aug. 1 — It. 

FOWLS AND EOGS. 

THE great desire manife^ited in New-Englaiwl fiir procuring good 
Poultry, has induced II. B. COFFIN, Netrton^ Mtss., to pny 
particular attention to breedhig and importing first rate stock All 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed I'rom. may de- 
pend upon being faithinlly served. Among many khxU of Fowls for 
sale by him, are tlie Ibllowing, which he is very partif:ular in bleed- 
ing. 

Shanghae — Forbes stock. 

Imperial Chine:«e — Marsh stock. 

Cocinn China — Coffin do 

White Shanghao do do 

Black Shunghae do do 

Golden Poland, or Spanglisd Hamburgh. 
Dealers in Fowls or Kgji^ for hatching, supplied upon liberal term«. 
Orders addre!*<ed to No. 5 Congress Square, Boston, wil! be j)riiiij)tly 
executed. Ilo'jton. Aug. 1, 1S.)I — I'Jt. 

FOR SALE. 

^ IFFORD MORGAN, a very superior siallion colt, of a l>eauti- 

Ur ful dapple bay color, .-Jireil hy Gni. (iiiTord. g.s. Giflnnl .Morgiin. 

Age 3 years on the 'JOih Augn«t next; weighed iiOd \\y*. June 6. giiin- 

'ig 6U lbs. from 12th March, and measures 14^ hands, gaininq one inch 

nun .March TJlh. In spirit, ficure, and activity, closely palterns 

''>er his sire, and promUes to fully equal his «ire. 

'»ls dam is bay, Morgan built, and it is believed can trot 100 miles 

ii any other of her ago. 

or I will sell Z. TAYIX)R, a bay entire horse colt, same sire and 

rtam, 1 year old June 8, 1851 ; or the above named breeding mure, in 

oal by Gen. Gifford. Either two of the three, which if not previinis- 

y disposetl of, will be exhibited at the next New- York State Fair at 

tochtsier. See Genesee Farmer for Feb. p. r»3, for notices of Gen. 

Gilford, now conceded to be the best living entire Morgan horse, (and 

for which large offers have been made to take back to Vermont,) see 

also Albany Cultivator for 1846, p. 286, 319, 312, 355; ^^ for 1W7, p. 

^'\ ' DORP 



WEBSTER'S DICTrONABY. 

THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 

la One Volume* CrowA t^uartOf mt 1459 PaffM* 

XOr Containing THREE TIMES tha nutter lotmd In any othar 

English Dictionary compiled in thia countij, or any abridgment 

of this woriE, and yet "* Its definitions an models of ^bn* 

dentation and Pk<rt<y."— Hon. W. B. Cixaovir. 

PUBLISHED BT 

G. & C. Merriaxn, Springfield, Masa, 

And aold bu BookseUera in New Yorl, BotUm^ Philadelpkia. Balti- 

fnore,Wa8hington^ Charleston, Mobile, N. Otieane^ SL Loui9, 

Cincinnati, LouieviUe, PUtaburgh, Chieago, Detroit. 

Buffalo, Rocheeter^ Albany, Troy, BurUngtm^ 

Portland, and through the country. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
*' I find it an invaluable vade nueum." 



^/^lL^.X*.^y^^^^ \^ 




" Etymological part surpasses anything thai hat ban 
done for the SingUah Language.'* 




" Every scholar knows its valae." 




" A very valuable work — a nbcxsbitt to xvxbt idv- 



CATED MAN. 



>i 




" The most accubate and beliable Dictionary of the 
Language." 




" Ages will elapse before any other DIctiontry of the 

Language will be required." 




LL.D. of Scotliindj author of 
" Christian Philosopher,*' dec 

" Its reptitntion is widely extended. I doubt not this 
sdition hns received essential improvements firom the able 
hands it has passed through." 




^^^^y/feij 



"Best Depinino Dictionary In the English Lan- 



guage 





" Accurate and reliable in giving a just exhibition 

of the Language." 



'^€^A 
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TOLAXK TO^fi WORKS, ALBAKT. 

W Luwotn; 8ti«M, WMt from MedicMl Oc^gs. 

fVE MbKriben an muRAeinring ■ laiwriDr mielc of Unin 
1 Til* afttbTBUrinauMlBlupual prices fniin 911 loKO per 
^■■■■id piacoi which an wed ror laiid dnining. The Tileuc 
mm <— wnn iiiliiiiiili uidfbrnMdtD BdmLlIhe waler it everr ioiiii, 
■ » — ■-*— i-i— ■■- '.-• r~~ II u, W Irtt mEh Hde of Ihe ■Sniiii; 



UMTCtwiU UrlMWftel of dnin, bdiw the ,... 

dHiUt Klicl* wad. Wa hm-* sn hand Ti!< lulGciciiIlj liirp and 
well nlelltld ibt Cellar, CiMern, Yud uid Sink draiiw, fruui It lo 
StoupBlbiK. Call M uur <<fice, uid il Ihe Agikulliml !jiuri'i 
■ Buaou, Pnxridciice, SpriugHelil, Ilanfrud, Ncw-IlBveii. Itridce- 
■R. Nrw-Ynk. Newadl, FliilnMphia, Alcxnndria, BalliniDn:, 
UeaKtadr, UticB, SyfaenKand "—' ■— "- '- 



Wjl- 



O., Allwn 



Fum in tha OenafM Vulley for Sale. 

.forulelilsFarniorsiSJ acif*, lilitiicd in 
ugfton county, N, Y., mid ibrmerly kj» 



"THE 






•tyr 



if^lie^P 



id> ate IDMetullf hiM uui will 
irulibcry. Tbe iriirdnif toiilaii 



a perrtcl iMIr of mpoit. 



Ml ConhnMiHi Railc 



icitHi Railroad ni>iiir in proerem poTsei ihro^ 

Telegraph line hn an nlGrD in Ihe iiliu'r. 

■ ■• Tide* rnim ilie Ai'ui I<ulplu» ^ninga. 

to nuTc-liiiHTi, For fnnlier pHlHiiian 

HEXRV L. YOfSG, **.«, S. V. 



Fnll Blood Devon Stock for Stle. 

TtlE •uhwrihei n-ill ilispnie of 10 or If licad of hit pure Devon 
Slnck. condMuig of Com. Varliiiic Heir<'^^ Bull Hiid lli'ifrr 
Cilree, aud (Vie Bull Iwoyenn iddk Thif itoc-k wiis derived pum-i- 

Kr ftom Ibe hciAi of R. U Coll, Esq., of NcwJenev. niid Ue.i. 
:rnoii, Kn.. of Mnrvlaiiil Tho Cum aia exeelleni mdken. ami 
lie Vurlina Ileifen aud Ynmir ?itark. v* my beauiiAil oiiimnla. 

T^ lira year old ball was fol Inr Rarer, aVuU Uood from Ihs 
sack of LewB F. ABen. Dam, Ellen, B Pri» Cnw fronilhe Meek 
■f Mr. Cell. RoviB ma by ibe Inpurtnl Bull Kruraii. 

I mil alto >e1l my Mae UORGAX KTAI.UON YI)l'\n CIF- 
FMRD, tdor yean cU Ihia >s*«'t i ' «"U "C <lK "Id Oidunl Moq>an, 
bi« daB a Morgan Kara. Auo a flna Norgan Mare Ity Iha siinH 
'bsK. and iftBH age— bn Dun by MoigDn Eofilei iTrnu' ""- 
iH etigiaal JaniH Horgan ilone. Mobuax Kuii.a was 






na .Mara Ihu a Dial by her aide by Ihe above lti»e. 

BotL of Tljedc aiiinmit are line mid ^'ery prorni^in^, nud ' 
Ibe nrr \ttMt ■peeimeiu of Ihia dkqluiRuiilicd brfcd. Tor 1 
■Ui«b' ''poil-naij," "" 

Faimiiigoii, Ci., Jnly 1— li. 






W.ll. L. COWLKS. 



uama on i.0Na island, 

AniOINGIXG ihe Tilbigei of lakeland and Hennanville. ab> 
4^ini1a fniinilw eiliea ar^<Rr-York luid Knukli-n, hy 
L(Dg Iilaad Railroad. Tlie efipamnittir ia naw odered lo nil ilu 
w)ia ever wiah la obtain land on Lone Istaud, Ihe onrieiil ^'Ginx 

•r America," llial wiU prUiably nr ■- -- -'--■■- 

are lbs oily renahibic nev land 
fpial^. wlien e 



•n ibD lalaud, an 



lie raHilIa of ^UinUDD on Ihcw lalaad landi bavaliHa lo fnral, 
ai rnueli beyond Ihe anienatioiiB of any one, ihoi ihey are jinw coii- 
adscd of Ileal Tain lor fkmt luid gaideiWi and will, in all |>niba. 
bUny, be nil taken op fbr aeiileniem aiai orcuniiian, ur lie hehl ai 
nore Uian fivp limei iheir prewnt prlrc. All Kiud< ••( pMdiieo may 









The Hirt'ace of Ihe around i> perfeclly bnniiful, trte from <lonr, 
bop or manbea, andIM climaie an beidihr na ran be finualin thi< 
laUbde. The mhI ia a fine Ukub, ndndiiibly udnpied lo high enliii'ii- 
^n ai^ gieal cropa, ami of eBor lillan. 

iDdenfiw iVew-Ewlaiid of .Vortbi'm New-York man canfbrm any 
•duuaic idea of Ihe dilerrnee ia Ihe lalw iU4il 'dn'niilh teipilule lo 
nltinie ihewi Mand kindi. and ihai [equirrd id Milidne ilirir own 
nttged Innrli, uilil bebaaaednor madcineirud: niallmi^oder lii 
laje aa hiujdvmu: land, and iulriii^ieally an valnnLile, aa ran lie foniid 
wnhin fifty india of ibe eity of New. York, in any diiHiion, in Iota 
af five acrva ur mora, iur ilia «iun of S'iS jvr acre. 

Abt perwii wiahhig In pnichaw a Evt nrrt loi of good and hiuid. 
aooe'laiid. whbaut sue Ion of wular ur uwle« gmnid on il. run do 
•■• by aendlng 910 ai a Bill raymenl. Binl Ihe fnnhi^r nim ofSIUu 
iromki aiuil half la l«id. when warrantoe deed and good lille will be 
giTTO, and ihe remahider jmn of the purchaaa niiaif y may be naU <pt 
ttecred oo Iha tniid, t" be [Bid wlihlii three or live yrnra whh C per 
cenl yeaitf inereo. Idrgvr Inn will In auU on Iha aiiBH Irimn. 

ntillkia parftellygiHl— 1 have a liiaiiirrsr dudurikin of ihe 
l^eromplele — eenificT lo by legal menafoie bighcl ebBRKIir. 
1 will aciid by nuiil, wilh vapt, pemjitilnWi ami »U in'ibrnKitoii, In nil 

b applyuil w CE1ARI£S WOOD, Staiiuner llTJohDKtnel,\ew- 



ANALTlUf All ZiABCHUTORT, 

Yalt CoUigt, Iftu-Havn, Conntttiait. 
JOHN P. NORTON, PaorEiiua or gcltXRRc Aaaici 
ri'^HIS Ijiboralory it now fully oignniwd for inaliut'Iif 

mniiurea, niinerala, i^liea, animal ai>l vegeuUc tubanuxieh . 
eouraeji are gii'en tn each of Iheae depulDieula, and abo m 
l^heauiUy, both organic and inorgaiiii:. 






Of inanuiWMring. The demand fat ttachera and I'rofnaura ui the 
varioua brmiebea of oheanvlry, csfMeially Agricidluml, u luiw greal 
and innvaxoig. K> llM Ihia ia now a Ibk GeM far ihoaa who have a 
laale fur aucb nurfnilL 
Acnon-BOf l«lnrr«en 9rlnniBe Agrieuttarc, by Frolvanr Nor- 

■ bidf nHHidn. Tliia vdutk k dca^cd cafiecially Air the pracliod 
Ihrraer. aial bu giern (Kal a«ti>fiirli«l Ui lluac who buve alleuded 
il UI jiravioiia yrwia. A eaibnirea a plain eouuecled oolliiie of iha 
leading pninw bi Imprered agiiralnin:, ircaiior in Hcnaaini of ''^ 
romiiiHiiouofibeaial. Ilia pkuH and the animal: of their runiieeL 

_.u — 1. ...1 — — '-^ali lb* iramavea— ■ -^ — ■ 

' ' b five b> 




lbcTu:kvlll>rlbi-I.n; .... 

ikon Ijnboralory p 

niBTla,Aa.i in a aiin|ile wny. and uimake mnny elrmciilai 
naligjia a£ a highly Hfal efaaraclcr. Tlie charge for Ihia 

To IhoH Hiudnni wbn go lhrpiij;h the full I^beraton' n 
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Tonatfa Great Work on the Hone. 

Sent by Mail, poit-paid. 

'V'OW rendy, a new edilii<n of " Yonall on Ihe ^melnrc and Dia- 

in huyer', brrtdcr*. binliei*. Iir., brou^l down lo 1811) hy W. C 
S|iu>Hier, ilie cekbmicd Unglnh Vrlerlnuy Karenm. to wbk'fa i> pre- 
fiieil an aect-unl uf llie hreeda in Ibe V. 8, b}- U. ». RawhlL Kaq., 
Willi S3 dliuiratinui— price Sl,SO,cn nreipi of winch |inn.paid fa 
mailed in j>re:*eiice ot' P. Kl., at ear rial,) w* iinii rnmni ih* 
woik. pnnaite pud to — " " '-■■-•" 



iny l>. O. In Iha E. Slate*. AiUteta. imi.iiiiiil, 
UERUV k UtLLER, Aolwrn, iV VT^ 



Bert Fruit Book. 
Senl by Wail free ofpotlagi. 

J J, TllOHAS' American Fniil CulliiriM. with 30 
. n.wllillilWiiiimjunpnMi>li<*l.prire91.|iO,niir. 
•nu.piiiil. we will IcirwiiTd ■ e«|iy by mail, lo any P. (. 
lIDlca. I'rre of poflugBr .Idilrev* 
iidy l-»l. DKRm' Ic »ILI,FR, Ai 



DRAIN TZLBa 
'piIK 8TATi:X lilUND DRAINAGi: TtLF COIIFANY are 

S iiK'li pipvf, line fiia in Irnglh, per ibonaond. fo 00 

3* da do do do ■:> (io 

And piprt and lloi*C4liaaTile> of all lixn. at rormpnndiiig prieca 
The e<lalilinliiiiFiil la al Laletnar'i Fh'iiI. FnA A'lBi. nrai Sirh 

yanlwidkmdallhe'kEiiL Attdren 

H. K. BAI.I,. !q:ir!clnn, S, 1, 



Stock and Dairy Farm For Sale. 



fTw.w'iir-—- ■■'■-"'■'■ >■ ■ ■*' " mi.i .a uii niii.nE 

All*™. ... , 

ledtiy. Ringhamlon, for price, Ap. 
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1*8 Amerioan Jonrnal of Science and Art 

lal of e«tabUshed repuiation. i:t ir>:iued at \ow-Haven, 
' two montlu, in innnbcrs oi' l,r2 pages each, under the 
•* of Proie!«!*ord >Sii.i.ima.\, ^^imjma.n. jr., and J. D. 
lis two volumes a year; price per year 6J. 
*rcouiains original papers on Soienlific subjects, be- 
acts of new discoveries iji scimcc from furcgnjour- 

• for July (beginning vol. XII, Snd scries,) contain) 
2oral IslaniU, — on the VolciUKi uf Hawaii,— on the 
f Saturn's ring. — on inicrosc«)pes — atniospiieric niag- 
umerous other topics of inlcrc^i. A I'.rvs-* pmprictois, 
)AyA, Ne w- Haven, (.' t. Any- 1— tf. 

E WATER C:rKE JOUllXAL. 

olume of this "Journal of HealilT' <'onimcucc9 hi 
I. Subscribers sliould send n tlicir nnnits ai oncf. 
y and Piaelice of Hydro{>alhy, I'hysioioi>y nmi Ana- 
uinan B<xly, Dietetics, Physical KducaUun. the Ciimi- 
nd all otiicr uiaitcrs rclai.iipr to J^iic, llealili, and lluiy- 
given in this Journal. We believe tlial man may 
: nnurh beyond the nuinl'cr of years usually allaintMl. 
» show how. Published moiuhly, at One Dv^llar a year. 
'leasi- addje-8 ail Icticrs. iKh^t-pa d, to 

FONVLKlt> * \M:LL.^, 

l.'il \a>s:iu slitei, \ew-York. 

[^REAT PREMIUM BOOH. 

TEPHEX'.S BOOK OF THE FARM. 

A Complete Guide to the Fanner. 

id complete edition, reriscd and adapted to the use of 
in the United Slates, by 

J. S. SKINNER. 

itaias al)Oul IrKM) pai;efl. and embraces 
VERY SI BJElT OK IMPORTANCE, 
li Agr:cnl!nrf in all its hranciic-', with neiuly 
IVE HUNDRED ILLUSTKATloys 
led, making it onf of the uio-ti attractive and 

I'SKFIL BOOKS 
he Farmirrs inti iseouniry. Showiiig thelic-=iiMctIiodi 
a thorou(ih knoxrlrdtic of j)riiciical hu-ibandry, witii a 
American Editor. 

?r makes the following lileral i>ffer to Farmers and 
tiiai every (»nc may i>')-Me-<s this v:ilu;il)ie EVERY I)AV 
E BOOK. 

)ics bound in two vols, clutli. SI.W) 

' •• cloth, 7(/0 

" *• lO.il 

" '* :ju.oi.) 

♦' leather «!.."><) 

' '■ " H'iO 

" 1S7.) 

»' " .To.OO 

C. M.SAXTON. 
Agricuhnral B:»ok Puhlisher, 
l.W Fulton St., New-York. 

Patent Wheel Cultivator, 

most u^ful implemcnis on the grain farm for summer 
iprepaiing gram land, and putting in gram; price with 

J RAIN DRILLS — of tln^ most approved construction, 
!i— pricey, from_^'>{)Jr SI 00. EMERY A CO. 

PARKER & WHITE, 

ITURERS of Garden Imrhments and Farm Ma- 
jul growers end ImjwrterH of SEEDS and TREES, 
til Block, Bluckstouc-el., Boston. April I— if. 



New^Tork State Fair, 

In Rorh4sUrf SepL 15lA, 1G(A, I7tk^ IBlh and I9th. 

THE snliscriber has been appointed local lecretery, of the New- 
Y'ork State Agricultural Sociely at Rochester. Any inqairies re- 
siHH'inig matters connected with the arraiigcmeulsof tiiesliowgrouuds 
lor the Fair, may be addressed lo me. 

Persons having articles for exhibition, who cannot accompany 
them lo Roche>ter, can consign them to me, aud i wUl see thai ihMry 
arc taken proper care of, and the necessary entries made at the 
business office. JAMES P. FOGG. 

Rochester, Aug. 1, 1851— 2t. Local Secretary. 

A New Yolmne of the American Phrenological Jonrnal. 

C COMMENCES July 1, 1S51. Now is the time to mibecribe. De- 
J voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, Physic^ioray, 
Mcchani.«m, Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and Geu- 
eral Intelligence, profusely illustrated : it caimot fail to interest every 
cla.ss of readers. Every family, and especially all young men and 
women, should have a copy. It is printed on the first of every mouth, 
at One iX>Ilar a year. All letters should he post-paid, and directea 
to FOWLERS & WElliS, 

Aug. 1— 2t. 131 Nas.'um street, New-York. 

Cottage Buildings, &c. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT— Now complete in 21 nnmben, 
at 2^ cents each shigle, or $j for the work complete in numbers; 
f^i bound in two vols — the whole containing 2-1 beautiful designs for 
country residences, with plaiui, elevations and estimates, varyinc 
from ii^lH) to S^>()00. This is one of the most desirable archhectunu 
books ever published in this countrv or England. 

Also, THE AMERICAN STAIR BUILDERS' GUIDE, m one 
vol. rK'tavo, with numerous illustrations. Price 82. 

Puhhshcd by C M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton street, and for sale by 
all the l)ooksi;llers. New- York, August 1 — 2t. 

SAXTOITS COTTAGE AND FABM LIBRABT, 

Yolnme First now ready. 

''pHE Ci)ttage Bee-keeper : or. Suggestions for the Practical Man- 
X agement of Amateur and Co:tago Apiaries, on scientitic princi- 
ples, with an appendix of notes, chiefly illustrative. By a country 
Curate. Price 50 cents. 1\) be followed by others, forming the moat 
e..mi)leie Series of PRACTICAL AND U.SEFL'L BOOKS that has 
been riffercd to the American public I'or many years. 
Aug. 1— 2t. C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fullon, St., N. Y. 

FARM FOR SAT.TI. 



''piIE subscrihcrs offer for sale the farm. late the property of. i 

X ii«)w o<rcupied by Mr. Cliailes Van Eps, in the town of N< 

Scollaml, Albaiiy county. The farm is locatwl al>out thrce-foui 



and 
ew- 
lurths 
i>r a mile southerly from the Ncw-Seolland Church, and about seven 
rniles Iroin the city of A'.kiny, by a g«Kxl road. It contains we hun- 
dred acres of land, of the very Im*si quality for grass or dairy pur|>o- 
ses. It is a gcKxl grain farm, l.ut is |ieculiarlv adapted to gras*. It 
lies well aii(l hand<omely, as lo exj^osure, rcnirfjj water. Ac. It is ail 
in a slate of cnltivaiion except a few acres ol wood neccwary for 
the farm; there i«« not thrct* acres of waste land on it. The house is 
commcKlious and comfortalile. Tlie oilier buildings and fences ore 
not U't giHxlas the farm would wurr:mt, but are snmcient in nuinlter 
and size, and in tolerable repair. Th*^ premises will besokl in fee- 
free from quit or rem. Title good and terms cosy. For further par- 
ticular'*, address either of the 3ul>scribers. 

J. D. DEGRAFF, Fonda, 
D. C. SiNHTH, Sciienectady. 



August 1— 3l 



Executors of John J. Dcgruir, deceased. 



TIORSE POWER. 

LTNRIVALLED Horse Powers of all kimls, guaranteed the best 
J in the rniied Srates. 

J. The Endless i^liain or Railway Power, of onr o\m mnnnfac- 
tare, both .MHiile and double peered, for one and two horses. These 
have never been eqvilM by any other msinufactiirer for lightneci in 
nuiniiifl:, Mrength. durability aiwl economy. l*hcy arc miiversally 
approved win-rever they have been tried. 

2. The Bogardns Power, for one to four horses. The«e are CMn- 
paet and who.ly of iron, mnl ailai^ed to all kinds of work. 

3. Eddy"."* circular wrcngiit inni large Cog Wheels, for one to six 
horse*;. A new and favorite Power. 

'1. Trimble's iron sweep Power for one to four horses. "Warren's 
ditto. A. B. ALI-£N * CO., 



M:uch 1-tf. 



IPfl Sc 191 Water street, New York. 
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AOBiaaxjruBM of omo— no. s. 

SI W. O. HIMDMDIOH. 

Oa nx CncnTAtiox and SfAMAGEMar of Uaiu. — 
fan In Ifflportanee to wheat, b the corn crop of Ohio. 
At umoftl productton of this crop ruige* from 70,000,- 
mto 80,000,000 buiheli, a very Urge portion gf which 
b fed to cattle, hog* and hones, and other dooiestic 
mimtk. The actu^ nume; nloe of the com growu In 
OUo, fur a aeilea of jeaxi, doubtless br eic«ed> that 
gUifaiad titr the wheat crop Ibr tbe same perii>d. 
i^nOdal otwerrer, might not be williog to admit the 
tnmctBOi of thii oplidoD, lint its tnith may be cundu- 
ritilr ibowB. Com ii nerer knowo to titil, and on land 
tf dinitcd t«Iti CDltnre, by proper management, the 
iNnge prodoct will not Tar; more than twenty-Gve 
fRcant, In any aiegleyear, althongh it may be consider- 
ed onbTonble fbr the crop. Wet aaasoni, that aie 
ftally to the prejudice of the wheat crop, are tery 
branble on most aoila for tbe prodoction of com. 
ITbtat, in period* of about five years, prorcs so great a 
bOnic that U doei not pa; the f^irmer the cost of produc- 
tios; anduiythinglike a full payingcrop cannot with COQ. 
Ideoee be expected more tbaa every alteioate season. 
I>o good crop* ma J come in succession, but the two 
■eeecdli^ ones will most likely bo failures to a greater 
•rlea estcnt. This statement, strange as it mi^ ap. 
|(H to many, can be fully borne out by fiicts, yet it 
ty M meana proves that Ohio Is not a good countiy for 
theprodncUon of wheat. It only goes to show, that 
on ta \tK anbjectto casualties than wheat, and that in 
atnanria] ptrfnt of ticw. It ts more reliable, both to the 
frtwer and exporter. If It had not been for the eighty 
«U milliODf of bushels of com that was growa in Ohio 
is the ninmerof 1849, no possible eSbrt on the part of 
kr citiiena could bare presented a seilons flnancisl 
flUs. That year the wheat crop proved a total failure 
hat least onehalf of the counties, aod scarcely suflicicnt 
m raised to inpply the rural population with bread. 
scf, mncti less the citizens of the cities and towns. The 
Nmmerce and crvdit of the state relied maioly upon 
an, pork, beef, wool and dairy products, and the lat. 
In belog greatly dependant upon the former of these 
tmt leading products of the country. It may fsirly be 
■Arred that in this Instance at least the earn crop saved 
(lie tfate, or at least ita comiDcrcial intcrctts, from bank. 
njitcy. So Important an Interest then, ai the one ondcr 
(BHidtratloD, mnat neccmarlly be carefully 
■iln Older tbat the leader may sot be dacelTtd 



mere show of favorable flgnrei, the itak u well aa tbe 
bright sight will be exhibited. 

Unlike any of the caalern states, the rivers with theii 
branches In Ohio, are proverbial for the great extent of 
the rich valleys the; aSurd. These valleysare eminent- 
ly adapted for tbe growth of corn, grass, nod even 
wbeat and clover. No conception can be formed of tha 
extent and fertility of tbe valley lands of this state, by 
persons who have never personally seen them. The 
Miami and Scioto valley are each upwards of one hun- 
dred mites in leogth, and from one to eight miles in 
breadth. The country adjoining those rivers right aqd 
left, is washed bj streams or smaller rivers that have eadi 
almost innumerable braDchei, all of which have rich 
bottom lands ranging from onc-fonrth to one mile id 
breadth. The some applies to all tbe other rivers of 
the state, snd the som total of the area of this descrip- 
tion of soils most eqqal at least one-Bftecntb of the en- 
tire cultivated lands of Ohio. As a general thing the 
vegetable mould on the surface averages about QCleen 
inches, below which Is a deposit of clay and saad.Joam, 
of from three to five feet, resting upon a strsta of time, 
and sand.stonc gravel, the latter being entirely depend* 
sDt upon the character of the primitive rocks, tliat pre* 
vailed in the region of country, where those rirtrs and 
streams are located. Some of the rich bottom lands 
are not underlaid with gravel, but rest upon s stiff clay, 
nnfltling them for wheat and clover, and on such soils 
only corn, grass, and oataare grown. By far the greater 
portion of the intervale or bottom lands of Ohio, are 
of the description Bnjt mentioned, and in cooicqaenoe 
of tbe porosity of the subsoil and the draining influence 
of the gravel, it may be worked much earlier in the 
spring than ordinary npland, and the wheat and clover 
plants are less liable to be Injured by winter and sprii^ 
frosts, than on soils whose elevatioa and constituent pro- 
perties, would entitle them to the appellation of flrst 
quality of soils for wheat, clover, and other small grains. 
On this account, in connection with the ease with which 
Ibey are plowed and cultivated, valley farms bring a 
much higher price in the market thau any other do. 
scription of lands. Good Eirms of the kind described 
cannot be had, within a coDvenient distance fur market, 
in any of the old settled conotie* of the state, fur a less 
price than trom $2S to $50 per acre, according to llw 
buildings and other improvements. 

Com, as has already been stated, fbrms the great staph 
among the Ikrmera who cultivate tbe rich alluvial soils 
of Ohio. In many caia* as high as thirty crops of oom 
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have been grown npon the same field, and the last crop 
was as prodnctive as the first. So fertile was the soil 
of many portions of Ohio thought to be, at the early 
aettlemcnt of the country, that the opinion pretty gene- 
rally preyaHed, that its reproducing powers could not be 
exhausted. Consequently, methods of cropping were 
adopted at the start, which were calculated to extract 
the fertilizing properties from the soil, without restoring 
any of the requisite elements for the reproduction of 
those crops, and hence, except under very favorable 
circumstances, a deterioration in the quality and value 
of those lands has been gradually produced, greatly 
to the pecuniary loss of the land owners. In some in- 
ftances an enlightened system of cultivation and rota- 
tion of crops is practiced, but we regret that the masses 
of the Ohio farmers have yet to learn by bitter experience, 
the imi>ortance of nursing rather than skinning their 
lands. 

As far as the eye can stretch in the distance, nothing 
but com and wheat fields are to be seen ] and on some 
points of the Scioto Valley, as high as a thousand acres 
of com may be seen in adjoining fields, belonging to 
some eight or ten difierent proprietors. From one to 
two hundred acres of com are grown by the rich landed 
proprietors of the Scioto and Miami valleys, and, with 
only one plowing previous to planting, and some three 
Btirriogs with a shovel plow, an average crop of from 
fifty to eighty bushels per acre, may confidently be ex- 
pected. This large yield, with the trifling amount of 
labor expended, and the result being comparatively 
free from risk and contingency, all combine to make the 
com crop a favorite one among those who possess soils 
eminently adapted for its growth. "WTicre the practice 
prevails of growing com in succession for many years, 
without allowing any other description of crop to alter- 
nate, the soil becomes overrun with annual weeds, which 
attain a great growth during the month of August and 
the early part of September, so that by the time the 
crop is ripe, the ground becomes matted with weeds ful- 
ly knee high, and before the setting-in of winter, the 
seed of those weeds becomes matured, and the following 
season are equal, if not a greater annoyance, than the 
previous year. This difficulty is thoroughly obviated by 
some farmers, who adopt a rotation of crops suited to 
effect that purpose. The ordinary management given 
the corn crop, not only brings the land to the finest 
tilth, but completely eraclicatcs all kinds of grasses and 
weeds; so that when the crop is laid by, as it is termed, 
which is done in the month of July, no species of sum- 
mer-fallow could better prepare the ground for wheat. 
About the last of August, or first week in September, 
many sow their corn ground witji wheat, and cover the 
seed with a steel tooth cultivator or shovel plow. Others 
cut up the corn and shock it up in rows across the field, 
about 15 or 20 yards asunder, and then plow up the 
ground between those rows, and sow it with wheat, leav- 
ing strips of some eight or ten feet wide, on which the 
corn was shocked, to be sowed with oats the following 
spring. Of the two systems, the latter is most exten- 
sively i)racticed, mainly on account of the inconvenience 
experienced in sowing and covering the seed amongst a 
crop that is very subject to fkU down when the ears be- 
gin to get heavy. Where it can be done, the plan of 



sowing wheat among the atanding com, la preferable to 
waiting till the crop la harvested, on account of the late 
period the wheat is sown when this plan is adopted. 

The early varieties, such as find (kvor in the east, are 
rarely to be found in Ohio. In some instances, a large 
variety of the eight rowed yellow com is cultivated for 
the purpose of preparing the ground for wheat, m which 
case it is harvested by the middle of September, and 
the whole of the ground is cleared of the crop, and 
sown with wheat the latter part of September. This 
plan, however, is only done on a small scale, and by those 
farmers who simply grow com snfiicient for domestic 
consumption. In almost every instance, the dented va- 
rieties of corn are grown by those who make corn grow- 
ing a leading department of their business. These va- 
rieties grow at least twice as tall as northem com; have 
a much stronger stalk ; are not very subject to suckers; 
have but few ears on a stalk, and those of large growth, 
and when thoroughly filled and ripened, the birds and 
squirrels do not damage the crop to the same extent 
that is done to the small varieties. The ears take a p<^ 
sition on the stalk from 8 to 5 feet from the surface of 
the ground ; and not more than two ears per stalk art 
obtained, even by the most thorough cultivation and li- 
beral manuring. The rows are placed (Vom 8 to 4 feet 
asunder, in opposite directions across the field, so as to 
admit the crop being cultivated by the shovel plow, com 
plow, or steel tooth cultivator, as the case may be, and 
from three to foqr stalks are allowed to grow in a hill. 
Ordinarily, the crop is worked four times, beginning 
when the plants are only a few inches high, and ending 
when the stalks are some two or more feet high ; but in 
some instances even the fifth and sixth horse- hoeing is 
given the corn crop, which is mainly done to improve the 
condition of the land for the succeeding wheat crop. On 
the rich valleys, however, two, and at the outside three 
dressings, with the one horse, or shovel plow, Is all that 
is required to obtain a full average crop of from GO to 80 
bushels per acre ; and hence a less amount of labor is 
required, than would be necessary on thin upland, to 
bring about the same result. "Wlien the expense of ma- 
nuring upland is taken into the account, the labor ne- 
cessary to obtain say 60 bushels per acre, is Ailly twice 
as much as would have to be expended to secure the same 
result on ordinary bottom land. It therefore, must ap. 
pear obvious, that those who are in possession of land 
naturally adapted for the growth of com, can produce 
it at a much cheaper rate than those whose soil is better 
suited for the growth of wheat and clover; and as evi- 
dcnce of this^ the fact need only be mentioned, that the 
valley farmers^ who cultivate corn entirely, are becoming 
very wealthy, whilst those who engage in the business 
extensively on their upland, are not more than barely 
paid for their labor. The whole matter is easily ex- 
plained. The average product on the rich alluvial soils 
is GO bushels per acre, costing in labor, one plowing, and 
two or three dressings with the shovel plow; whilst on 
the high, thin land, the yield is about thirty bushels per 
acre, costing in labor fully twice as much as on the for- 
mer description of soils. The difference docs not end 
here, from the fact that the bottom land contains the re- 
quisite food for the com plants to produce trom 20 to 80 
consecutive crops, areraging team 60 to lOO.hushels per 
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ten, teoording to the amount idcL kind of labor expen- 
Mnpon it in its caltivation; and, on the other hand, 
amtaraUj rich wheat soil will yield only some 8 or 10 
ctapi of corn in flaccesslon, averaging from 30 to 60 
taiheh per acrei according to circnmstanceS) nnless a 
liberal drealDg of barn-yard manure be applied to it, in 
perioda of ttom. two to three years. 

In Tery many cases the com crop is fed on the ground 
to beef cattle and hogs. This practice prevails more 
extensively in the southern portion of the state than in 
usy other. At first sight the system appears slovenly 
tad vaatefUlj but it really possesses some favorable fea- 
tiirei that deserve consideration. By feeding the crop 
€■ the ground to homed cattle and hogs, the latter pick 
Dp and consume what the former would destroy and 
tread under foot, and the whole crop, including corn, 
leaves, and most of the stalks, arc masticated by the 
taimals, and converted into a liberal supply of the very 
best kind of manure for the corn plants. When the 
interest of land, taxes and cost of production are care- 
laOy computed, the actual cost of a bushel of corn on 
the valley lands does not exceed 12 ^ cents per bushel ; 
ind in favorable seasons will not equal that sum. At 
the prices that beef and pork brought in the market the 
put and present seasons, corn judiciously converted into 
beef and pork on the principle adverted to, would pay 
from 25 to 85 cents per bushel. This is a full average 
price for corn in Ohio, and by feeding it on the ground 
the labor of cutting up the crop, husking and cribbing 
h, and drawing it to market are avoided, and besides the 
pound is improving rather than being exhausted, as 
would be the case by the common process. The number 
of cattle fed and driven to the eastern markets, in the 
district of country lying south of the national road, 
average annually some 80.000, a very large portion of 
which are first fed on grass till tolerably well fattened, 
and then put on corn in the manner described during 
the (all and winter mouths till spring, when they are 
driven in droves ranging from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred head in a drove. The largest feeders drive 
from four to eight hundred head per annum, and thebu- 
lineaa to present appearance will yearly become better, 
as the facilities for getting to the eastern markets be- 
come increased. 

There are many things to admire and a still greater 
number to deplore in the methods of cultivation adopted 
by the corn growing farmers of Ohio. They have well 
iMLToed the secret of extracting from the soil, its fer- 
tilizing properties. This they do by deep plowing and 
by frequently working the corn with the one horse plow, 
or shovel plow. But when we have said this on the fa- 
vorable side, but little more can be added, unless an ex- 
pose be made of the wretched barbarous systems that 
very generally prevail, which have the result of im- 
poverishing the soil, without giving any adequate return 
to the proprietor of the land for the money and labor 
expended in the operation. Happily a better state of 
things may be expected through the instrumentality of 
agricultural societies and paf>ers, and also from the ex- 
ample of the few enlightened farmers that are dotted 
orer the country, exciting an almost magic influence on 
the minds and practice of their neighbors. 

The pUn of growing com, wheat and oata for a leriea 



of fifteen or twenty years on the same soil, without al- 
lowing a clover crop, a naked fallow, a root crop or a 
liberal bam- yard manuring to alternate — to say the least 
of it, deserves no better name than wretchedly bad 
farming. This or other plans equally obnoxious, find 
favor and are extensively practiced in many portions of 
this great and flourishing agricultural state. The average 
annual agricultural products of this state, might bo con- 
stantly on the increase by adopting a rational system of 
culture and rotation of crops, without increasing the 
cost of production. The quantity of corn and wheat 
cannot be greatly increased by the present system of 
farm management, even including what are raised on 
new lands brought into cultivation; but a great danger 
exists of a rapid decrease, which can only be avoided 
by the adoption of improved systems of cultivation that 
have for their object the improvement and increased 
production of the soil. The average yield per acre 
should be sought to be increased, without in the end ex- 
hausting the fertilizing properties of the soil, and this 
olject once generally accomplished, will entitle this to 
be the first agricultural state in the union. 

Poultry and Ponltry Books. 

A TrKATIDE 031 TUB H»TORT A:iD MAIfAGEMESCT OF OrTTAMKN- 

TAL AXD i>i>Mi£8Tic PoiLTRY. Bv Rev. E. S. DixoM j wiUi large 
additiuiw by J. J. Kerr ; illiwtratea with original figures oi'Fowb, 
Philudelphia : E. II. Butlex Ac Co. 

It is not more true that mankind are subject to certain 
epidemic diseases, than that they are also subject to va- 
rious excitements of a social and pecuniary nature. The 
commercial world has had its speculative manias, which 
have at times deeply occupied public attention, andhavo 
been seriously disastrous to the fortunes of individuals. 
Thus England has had its " Darien" and '' South- Sea" 
schemes, its '^Railway Mania." &c.; France its " Mis- 
sissippi Scheme," and Holland its " Tulip Mania." Ame- 
rica is not less subject to such excitements, and they 
have been extended more to the agricultural communis 
ty, than in the old world. Hence, at dificreut periods 
we have had the *' Merino Fever," the "Down East" 
and other land " Fevers," the "Multicaulis Fever," the 
''Berkshire Fever," and lastly, the "Hen Fever," which, 
to some subjects, will probably be worse than the 
" Chicken Pox." 

It is not to be maintained, however, that the conse- 
quences of these excitements, though in many instances 
highly injurious, are entirely without benefits. They 
have, in various instances, established important facts; 
and, though the lesson has been dearly bought, it has 
served to teach many the distinction between < ' good and 
evil," in regard to subjects of which they had previously 
but little knowledge. Thus, the great attention which 
is now given to poultry, may prove of more or less bo- 
nefit, by imparting a knowledge of the proper modes 
of management, and of the characteristics of diflercnt 
breeds. "When the peculiarities of each become fully 
known, people will be better able to select those which 
will best answer particular purposes; and if the various 
trials could be properly conducted, and the results re- 
corded, they would form a valuable source of informa- 
tion for the future. But to render these experiments 
valuable— to develop by them light, which will be useful, 
either in a physiological or economical view— -they m' 
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be eoudacted MjtlaDtOaBf, uA tbe renilli mtut ba 
pltced la U intelligible form. 

Tbe ugeriuM of onr people to uqnlre lolbnnKttoD ou 
tUa fubject, Ii ihDwu bj tbe avidity witb wbicb titej 
bave aeited tbe Tuiotu efniiiotu ia tbe dnp&rttnent of 
pmlCry llterktara, whicb bave appeared witbin tbe lait 
righteen moutbi. No less tban fivt dlffereot ponltry- 
book* bave been pnUiabcd in America during tbe Ia«t 
and preeent year, besides KTcral editions of former 
vorki, and tbe Importation, to a coniidcrable extent, of 
Mveral of British origin. Tbe cbaractcr of most of tbcac 
books, Is b; tbis time pretty well nnderstood by the pnb- 
He. A prominent object witb most of the American aa- 
llwrs, has evidently been to eitol the ralne of certain 
farleties of foiris, irhicb either arc, or are represented 
to be, rare In tbis conutry. This bssetimnlated the de- 
Biud fbr SDcb fowls; a denre to obtain the fbwis, or to 
leam what they are, has indnced the purchase of these 
books, and the books have Induced the ptirchaee of the 
fewls. How long a profltable trade of this kind can be 
carried on, cannot be foretold. As to the trade In tbe 
books, much, doubtlcs!), depends on the accuracy of 
their descriptioni, and the general truUifiilness of their 
ccntents; tbi it is not to be doubted, that in this, as in 
other business, the scqael will prove that " honesty is 
fhe beat policy." 

Bat to proceed to a notice of the work whose titleap- 
pears at tbe head of this articie. The reader is led to 
suppose fTom this title, that the work comprises not only 
that of Ur. D-ion, but that It has " large additions" 
besides. The same idea is held out in the prcfuce. It 
begins thus: " tn oEfcTing to the public Kr. Dixon's 
Treatise ' On Ornamental and DomesMc Poultry,' the 
Editor begg to submit a few preliminary remarks," The 
editor, Dr. Kerr, then goes on to say, that he bad been 
Induced to engage in the wnrk because the public had 
"■ecmcd pleased with occasional articles" he bsd writ- 
ten on poultry, with the signature of " Asa Rngg,'* On 
" carefully consulting" the various treatises on poultry, 
he says, he " came (o the conclusion that the Rev. Ed- 
mund Saul Siion't work on - Omanicntal and Domestic 
Poultry,' was decidedly tlio best. I [he] determined, 
tiicrcfore, inFtead of adding anothtr book to this branch 
of Natural Uistory, merely to editihi.s, adding portraits 
of the moat important fonis described," Sec. 

After all this from the title page and prefieo of Dr. 
Kerr's hook, persona who have read Mr. Dison's, will 
be surprised to find that the two books have compara- 
tlrely little resemblance. In fad, the former Is less a 
copy of the latter than is Mr, Browne's Poult ry-Book,^ 
in which Hr. Diion's Is only tncidrn folly acknowledged. 
Dr. Kerr has not even tbitowcd Mr. Dixon In his general 
arrangement; but has in several instances given names 
of breeds not recognized by Mr. D,, and has changed 
the names as given by tbe latter, In such a way as to 
completely nullity and contradict bis statements. Thns 
Ur. Dixon forms into one family, called Ilamburgbs, the 
varieties known as Bollon Greys, Bolton Bays, Creoles 
or Corals, be., none of vihick hevt lop-knoti — all the 
latter being comprised by liimundcrthcnameof Poland 
Fowls, — as Black Folands, Golden Polands, and Silver 
* Ths AmeruH Psattff-Boak. Br S. J. Siown^ Naw-Toit, . 



Polands. He s^s " Certain bwli with top-knot* uf 
called by the above namea, somellmei also Folanden.' 
It Is propar to say, tn passing, that Mr. Dli on 's arrange- 
ment in regard to Bambnrgh and Polish fowls, sgreei 
with that of the London Zoidoglcal Society, and th* 
Birmingham Poultry Assodatlon. Dr. Kerr, on tha 
contrary, begins his chapter on Hamburgh fowl*, by 
saying that tbe Spangled have " targe top-knots, colored 
Instead of wtiite, and-tbe black and conspicaous mnffla 
or raff on tbe throat and noder tbe beak." And, a* if 
to confuse and perplex tbe reader, he luserla, Id tk» 
midst of Mr. Dixon's description of the H*mbai|jM, 
(the chief part of which he cofnea,) ■ cut of these top- 
knot and mufBed fowls! Could anything be more ab- 
surd than this perversion of tbe langusge and meaning 
of an anthorl Indeed, after apretty thorough namina- 
tion, it Is difficult to discover any better reason for tin 
use of Mr. Dixon's title by Dr. Kerr, than the advantagi 
which would be afforded by Ihe popularity of Mr. D.*! 
book. It Is true that Dr. Kerr has eztmcted mad 
fVom Mr. Dixon's book, as well as coniidcrable fTon 
others— In some instances perverting the sense and la 
others omitting tbe requisite credit — * though none of tha 
authors ho bas thus pillaged will be desiroosof ttandiof 
god-fatbcr to Dr. K.'s bantling. Bnt Hr. Dixon's par- 
ticular opinion of his namcsako has not yet traasiHred. 
It seems, however, that Hr. Dixon, when be wroto bb 
book, was not entirely unacquainted with the compiler 
of the work under examination. At pages 29S, 2M of 
Mr. Dixon's second edition, an extract is given (In a note) 
fVom a letter signed "J. J. K., Kenungton, Phllad: 
N. America." This letter describes two importations 
of fowlssaid to have been made " direct fWim Shanghae.' 
Mr. D. remarks, in relation to the difference betweea 
the fowls of these imjior tat Ions, as described in the ex- 
tract, that the " learned poultry fancier" would proba- 
bly turn tbe difference to good account. '- The name 
of Cochin -Chin a," says Mr. D., " is appropriated to tba 
first variety; ' Shanghae fowls' may with adTaotsge ha 
given to the second." Kow just what is here given aa a 
prediction, has been dono — fowls from Dr. Kerr's two 
importations " direct from the city of Shanghae," having 
been exhibited at tha last Boston ponltry-show as dif- 
ferent breeds— the one "Cochin-China" and the other 
" Shanghae." The names of tbe exhibitors can be given, 
if nccc&sary. It is fair to say, however, that they pro- 
bably gave the names by which the fowls came to them 
from Dr. Kerr. 

Tbis accommodation to circumstances is in some de- 
gree explained by the fact, tbat some of the Boston 
fanciers" regard the Cochin-Chlna and Shanghae fowls, 
1 distltKt breeds. Tlieir savans have taught that this 
distinction consists in tbe legs of the former baring no 
festhers on them, while thoM uf the latter are feather- 
ed. This distinction Is attempted to be set np by Dr. 
Bennett and Mr. George P. Sumbam. (See Bennett's 
Poultry-Book, pp.33, 84, and Dr. Kerr's book, pp. US, 
143.) Dr. Bennett, indeed, argues that the Shanghaes 
and Cochin- Chins s, come from very diObrent conntries — 
Dr. Keir'B chninDr on iIm gums lowt, ha eopici iBrcriil imga 
\'oliui't work on jwiilirir. He nyi bcfDn tvcinning Id ropj it 
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Cbi teser, he says. " fVom the monnUina in the ex- 
tioK Borth of China"—*' the Cochin-ChiDa originates 
iiieoimtry of that name, in a more sontbern latitude." 
AbI be raises the hypothesis., that *^ natnrc may have 
irarUed the Shaoghae fowl with feathers upon their 
kgiind feet, as a protection," which ''protection" is 
tkonght to be unnecessary for the Gochin-Chinas in their 
mUtc climate. This, Dr. Bennett says, is his ** opin- 
kaf bnt he complains that " many poulterers declare, 
file of ' feathers or no feathers,' that their fowls arc 
'Codiln-Cldnas' or * Shanghaes'— Just as they please" — 
iddisg, that he finds in many instances, '' a decision on 
lUi point depends entirely npon which particular kind 
fisiMSf <o 6tty." [p. Si.] 

Perhaps Dr. Kerr could inform the public whether any 
nch motive as that hinted by Dr. Bennett in the exprcs- 
rioslsst quoted, had any influence in giving the names 
•f ''Cochin-China" and *' Shanghae," to his two iropor- 
ttiioDS, which he says were '' direct from the city of 
Shanghae."* 

Bat on perusing the preface to the work whose title 
iiatthe head of this article, the reader will be led to 
heBeve that Dr. Kerr has formed a determination to 
have nothing more to do with this nonsensical twaddle 
of fowls, being sometimes Shanghaes and somtimes Co- 
chln-Chinas, for in a note on page 10, he says he ** is 
quite confident that the fowl described in English trea- 
tises on poultry as the Gochin-China, is, when pure, 
identical with our thorough-bred Shanghaes." But as 
«e proceed In examining the work, we And he by no 
means reliercs himself from these inconsistencies. His 
nxth chapter is headed ''Varieties of the Shanghae 
Fowl," and his seventh " The Cochin-China Fowl." 
The former opens with four figures, said to be *' por- 
traits of Dr. Kerr's Shanghaes" — three have, and one 
hu not, feathers on the legs. Next, in the same chap- 
ter, we have " portraits of Mr. £. K. Cope's Shangliaes" 
which it is said were imported in April 1850, "direct 
from the city of Slianghae." There are three figures, 
lose of which have any feathers on the legs. In the 
dapteron -' Cochin Cliina Fowls," we have "portraits 
flf Jfr. E. R. Cope's Cochin-Chinas," said to have been 
pncnred " last summer" (1850) of Messrs. Baker, of 
London. They are thickly feathered on the legs. Next, 
ii this chapter, we have figures of Mr. G. P. Burnham's 
''Cochin-Chinas," and another plate entitled '* Mr. G. 
P. Burnham's Royal Cochin-China Fowls," all of which 
ire represented without feathers on the logs; and several 
pages from Mr. B.'s pen are inserted, in which he labors 
to prove that there is a "distinct" difference between 

* niere u aomo xny-tcry in the accounts of the iinportution of Dr. 

IeiT'« fowls, as given by him and by Dr. Bciuictt. In i>.e extract 

froa Dr. K.'s letter in .Mr. Dixon's book, (before referred to) it issoid 

t^ ifae two importationi were made *'in 1St7, direct from the city 

•f Aaaghae; the me in the American ship Huntress, the other in the 

ikip Tartar." Dr. Kerr stale* the :»amc thing iu his " additionit," (so 

calkdl,) to tbe book he has got up, under the head o( " Varieties of 

Ac Skaiif hae Fowl," page V26. Now let it be borne in miiid that 

Dr. Kerr ackiM>wIc<lge« him>elf the vcriiublc ^'Asa Rugg" of Dr. 

Benneit's Poultry-Dook, Ac. fn tlint Book, under the head nf *• Co- 

ciBo-China Fowl," Dr. Kerri' {aiiag Mr. Rugg's) fowls, are spoken 

•f lilbllows: *'Of ihu purity of Mr. Ru^fj:"!} stock, there can be no 

foeiboo, MM thry were imporlcti by hin, through Mr. T:iy!or, <if New- 

Tcvk, la Ibe ship Huntrcs>»: iu May, 1317. direct from Cochin China!'* 

h 43] Aa lb« '* dretr.rt disagree," who shall decide whether ibe 
Mb came from CochiiU^hiM or Bhaagliae? 



the Gochin-Chinas and Shanghaes, chiefly in regard to 
the legs of the former not being feathered, and the lat- 
ter being, when ** pnre, heavily feathered upon the legs.'' 
It is hardly necessary to say that whatever distinction 
some may pretend to make between the Cochin-China 
and Shanghae fowls, or those known by these names in 
this country, it is a distinction without a real difference. 
Nothing of the kind is recognized by Mr. Dixon. Neither 
does he or any other English author on poultry recog- 
nise Dr. Kerr's pretended distinction between Malay and 
Chittagong fowls. It is true, however, that Nolan, an 
Irish writer, says, though the Chittanong is '^ frequent- 
ly confounded with the Malay, there is no doubt of ita 
being a ^tx^tnc^ species." {I) But it is not worth while 
to occupy space with this matter, since Dr. Kerr, him- 
self, admits that the very fowls to which he has applied 
the name of Chittagong, were formerly known, and in- 
deed, are almost every where called Malay. A little at- 
tention, however, may be given in relation to what Dr. 
Kerr says of the Chittagong, and the place he assigns it 
in his arrangement of breeds. After having noticed 
what he calls the Malay, and other large fowls of the 
same tribe, he introduces the Pheasant Malay, the Guel- 
derland; the Dorking, the Spanish, and the Game fow]^ 
(comprising five different chapters,) and then comes to 
the Chittagong, which forms his fourteenth chapter or 
division of breeds. Of this fowl he says — 

'' In and around Philadelphia, we have a large fowl 
to which the above name 1ms been incorrectly given, as, 
on further acquaintance, it has proved to be a mongrel, 
and like most mongrels, com|>aratively worthless. Un- 
til within a short time, it went under various names, as 
Ostrich Fowl, the Turkey breed, the Big breed, the 
Booby, the Bucks county Fowl, and even the Malay," 

An interesting question here presents itself, viz: whe- 
ther the fowls described in this quotation as '' mongrels, 
comparatively worthless," arc not the same as are figured 
and described as Chittagongs in Dr. Bennett's book, (pp. 
27, 28, 305,) which are there said to have been obtained 
fiom^Asa Rugg, Esq., [the ^nomdepluw^oTBr. Kerr] 
of Kensington, near Philadelphia," and of which it is re^ 
marked, '' they are, as near as may be, perfect samples 
of their kind, and excite astonishment and admiration in 
all fowl fanciers who behold them?" 

Again: Dr. Kerr says of these Chittagongs, (in his 
book, p. 270)—" I once \md a Pullet of this kind which 
weiglied eleven and a quarter pounds." And under the 
head of "Cochin-China Fowl," (p. 143,) he says—" I 
had a Pullet once, a mixture of Malay, Cochin-China, 
and perhaps Shanghae, that, when she came to her Qrst 
laying, being then about seven or eight months old, 
weighed exactly nine and a quarter pound.s ; and when 
she began to lay the third season, she weighed thirteen 
and a quarter pounds. She then passed out of my 
hands." 

In the appendix to Dr. Bennett's Poultry Book, (p. 
305,) is a " portrait, drawn IVom life," of what is call- 
ed " Imperial Chittagong Fowl," procured from this 
" Asa Rttgg. Esq., of Kensington, Philadelphia." It is 
claimed that the original of tbe figure " is unquestiona- 
bly the largest hen in America, weighing /Atr/cen poundt 
and four ouncu." In the same book, (p. 800.) an ex- 
tract is given from a letter of the same ** Asa Kiigg," in 
which he says— ^' I haT« i Chittagong hen, threo yean 
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and three luontlis old, which last spring weighed thir- 
teen and one-fourth pounds." 

Now, do not these descriptions by Dr. Kerr, and *•' Asa 
Rugg," and Dr. Bennett, refer to one and the same f awl f 
^\'as not the *'hen" which these writers called Chitta- 
gong, and "Inii)erial Chittagong," in 1850, the ''piil- 
let" which, in 1851, Dr. Kerr says, (in his book, p. 143,) 
was -'a mixture of Malay, Cochin-China, and perhaps 
Shanghae,'* — and was she not of the same stock which, 
under the head of Chittagong, (p. 270,) he declares is 
" mongrel, and comparatively worthless?" 

From the length to which this article has been already 
extended, it is impossible to notice the work under con- 
siilcration as fully as was intended in the outset. There 
are one or two more points, however, which ought not 
to be pusst^d over. One is the manner in which Dr. 
Kerr has put the matter of this book together — it is so 
dove-tailed and mixed, that a person who is not tho- 
roughly acquainted with Dixon's and other works, would 
not know who to charge, or credit, with the language. 
First, we have a brief preface signed J. J. Kerr j next 
Dixon's preface to his first edition, and next his preface 
to the second edition,— both " condensed." Next we 
have " Chapter I. The Domestic Fowl," which oiKjns as 
follows: 

*' Preliminary to a description of the dilferent breeds 
and varieties of fowls, some general account of them, 
and their management, will be appropriate; aud I know 
of nothhig better than the following, which 1 quote from 
Mr. Dixon, lie says, in answer to the question, AVhat 
is the earliest date of poultry keeping? Nobody knows. 
My own belief is, that it is coeval with the keeping of 
sheep by Abel, or the tilling of the ground by Cain," &c. 

This is transcribed point tor point. Now what is 
*' quoted" from Mr. Dixon? Perhaps it will be said 
'• the following." But where does " the following" be- 
gin, and where does it end? There is nothing in the 
book to show — no marks of quotation, no diflerence of 
type, nor anything else. It can only be ascertained by 
examining Mr. Dixon's book. The third chapter, (on 
eggs,) appears to be entirely from Mr. Dixon, but noth- 
ing is said or intimated as to its authorship, and for 
aught that appears to the contrary, the reader might 
think it was written by Dr. Kerr. The fourth Chapter, 
(continuing the subject of eggs,) begins thus: "I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the best means of preserv- 
ing eggs." Who says this, Mr. Dixon or Dr. Kerr? 
The book does not tell. True, a little further along it 
is said — 

"Mr. Dixon, quoting Mr. Cobbett, says, * Preserved 
Eggs are things to run from, not after.' Perhaps so, per- 
haps not, as the case may be. At any rate, many arti- 
cles of cookery which cannot be made without eggs, are 
not things to be run from," &c. 

So it goes on to the end of the chapter. TVTio, with- 
out Mr. Dixon's book, can tell what is quoted from him 
in this case? Nothing is credited to him except the ex- 
pression of Mr. Cobbett ! So it is all through the book— 
the examples of this kind of twistification are "too 
numerous to mention." 

A large portion of the work consists of letters obtain- 
tained by Dr. Kerr from persons who own the fowls 
whose ^* portraits" are hero given. Some of these let- 
ters cont^n useftil information; the character of othen, 



in some respects, admits of neither approval nor apdo- 
gy— at least, 

* Immodost word* admit bat this defetic*, 
Tfaut \vuiit of decency it wain of mum.'* 
From what has been said, it must not be suppoied 
that it is the intention of the writer to endorse, whully, 
Mr. Dixon's own book. The present, however, is out a 
convenient opportunity to speak of that work ; it is sui^ 
ficient on this occasion to say, that whatever defects it 
may be thought to have in a scientific view, it has a good 
claim to originality, is written in a chaste and agreeable 
style, and evidently from honest motives. OasEavia. 



The Milk EstabliNhment of Geo* £• Adams. 

Editors of tue Cultivator — When in the city of 
Boston a few days since, a friend invited me to ride ontto 
Medford; some six miles distant, and look at Mr. Geo. E. 
Adams' stock of cows, and at his management of the 
same, for the production of milk for families residing fai 
the city. 

Mr. Adams has a well arranged bam, large enongh to 
stable 00 cows, and to hold the hay annually consumed 
by them. The barn has a floor or drive- way extending 
through its entire length, with a bay on one side, and on 
the other side stables for the cows and a scaffold over 
them. Platform scales are set in the floor near one end 
of it, for the convenience of weighing loads of hay, and 
other bulky substances, and for weighing anything else 
bought or sold. Underneath the barn-floor and stables 
is a cellar, for the making and storage of manure. The 
cows are made warm and comfortable in winter, and by 
means of ventilators in the roof and upper regions of 
the barn, pure air can be furnished the cows, withoat 
subjecting them to currents of cold air. The barn can 
also be made cool and comfortable in summer. 

The stock of cows varies in number from 40 to 6C 
head; they are mostly bought in the fall, milked 8 tol' 
months, and then sold to the butchers for beef, at a 
price about $5 })er headless than their cost as new mild 
cows. Some superior milkers are kept along for threi 
or four years, producing calves each year; but as a 
general rule, it is considered better economy to leO 
most of the cows for beef at the end of 8 to 12 montlM, 
and purchase new milch cows iVesh from the conntiy, 
than to allow them to be in calf, and incur the expenM 
of keeping them while dry. 

The cows are pastured about four months of the yen, 
commencing the first of June. They are stabled nighti 
during the time, are milked at evening and morning in 
the stables, and have green feed, snch as clover, corn- 
stalks, &c. in their mangers, evenings and morningi. 
The rest of the year they are stabled night and. day, 
Once a day they are turned into a warm shed erected ovei 
a well of water with a pump in it, the shed containing i 
long water-trough, with stanchels in front of it, when 
the cows are listened until the stables are cleansed, anc 
until they have drank their fill. Aqueduct water wa 
formerly brought to the bam for the cows, but was founc 
to be inferior to well water because of its greater cold 
ness in winter. Experience baa taught that the cowi 

• In some copies, a portioa of page MB hai been taken owl, andthi 
hyatu marked by rows of MteridES. On elhar |ags^ asSM, 184 
words have been chuged, cr falaaks inlatiM0& 
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■Hk be kept warm in winter, in order that they may be 
ttrifty and give a good quantity of milk. 

During the eight months that the cows are kept ez- 

dnlvely in the ham, they are fed upon hay and meal. 

Twke each day they have a quart of meal a-piece, (in 

Hn proportion of three-fifths oil-meal to {wo-flfths corn 

■nl,) sprinkled upon cat hay. and the whole moistened 

wilh water; they are also fed frequently during the day 

with a little dry hay at a time ; twice a day they have 

iBflSi of ''slopSi" or, in other words, one qaart of 

1 pieoe, each time, (two-fifths com meal to three- 

<dl-meal) with sufficient water added to make a 

■CSS of three gallons measure to each cow. The meal, 

SB hour or two before being fed in this form, is put into 

I huge box, set upon low truck wheels; the water is im- 

■cdiately poured on, and the contents are frequently 

itined, so that the meal may become thoroughly soaked 

nd swelled, in which state it is thought to be more di- 

leitiUe, and to produce more milk, than if fed as soon 

BS mixed with the water. A little finely-cut hay is stir- 

nd in with the meal and water, to give the mass greater 

eoBiistency. When this drink is to be given, the box 

CBotaining It is trundled along on the barn-flour, in front 

«f the stalls, and fVom a large ladle, holding just the right 

goaotity, each cow receives her mess,, in a water-tight 

■anger. The cut-feed is mixed In this same large box, 

vhieh is moved along from stall to stall, fur convenience 

of feeding. A clock in the meal room indicates the 

tiiBei when the cut-hay and meal, and the ^' slops" are 

ta be given, and strict regularity of hours is observed in 

diipensing the same. More milk Is obtained from the 

nt feed and the drink, than could Ik; derived from dry 

lay and meal: more milk is obtained from feeding part 

cf the meal in the form of *' 8lo[)s,'' than could be real- 

M, by feeding it all upon the cut-hay. 

The meal keeps the cows lu fine, sleek condition, and 
height to twelve montlis fVom the time they are pur- 
chised, they are good beef. They are carded daily, and 
kept perfectly clean. A trench behind them, four in- 
chcf deep and twenty inches wide, receives the manure 
lad urine, so that the platform or fioor upon which they 
tud, or lie down, is always dry and clean, and so 
h the walk behind them, beyond the trench, dry and 
deu. 3Ir. Adams says, that in consequence of keep- 
ing the cows clean, the barn well ventilated, and of dis- 
pensing the feed with great regularity, he is seldom trou- 
tied with a uck cow. 

Exact regularity of time is observed in milking, and 
the cows average about eight quarts each per day. The 
■ilk, as soon as drawn, is taken to a room at the house, 
sad strained into large tin coolers, set in a vat con- 
tiining ice-water in summer, and cold water in win- 
ter, in order to take out the animal heat, so that the 
■ilk may be fresh and sweet when delivered in town. 
The morning's milk is cooled as speedily as possible, and 
■ixed with that drawn the night previous ; the whole is 
then taken Immediately to the city in small tin cans, and 
delivered to customers in two hours' time. All vessels 
iito which milk is put, arc dully washed and scoured, 
lad kept perfectly bright and sweet. The milk-room is 
ilways neat and clean. The milk !h;11s at five cents per 
^^irt in summer, and at six cents in winter. 
Kr. Adanu, by keeping so many cows, and feeding 



them high with meal, is enabled to make a large quanti- 
ty of very strong manure. In order to preserve its 
strength, to save all the nrine, as well as for convenience 
of cleaning the stables, he has a cellar under the barn 
large enough to hold a years' stock of manure. It is 
thrown Into the cellar through scuttles in the stable floor, 
and about once a month, the heaps accumulating under- 
neath are spread evenly abont, and a quantity of loam 
tipped in, sufiiclent to cover the manure four inches 
thick; or. In other words, three parts of loam are 
mixed with two parts of manure. Before carting the 
compost out to the fields, it is shoveled over from top to 
bottom, and so thoroughly mixed as to make It of uni- 
form quality throughout. Without the addition of loam, 
and the thorough mixture by shoveling over, the manure 
would be so wet and heavy as to create great inconveni- 
ence in loading, carting, and spreading the same, as there 
Is a great deal of liquid manure, in consequence of the 
cows receiving so much of their food in a wet state. 

In addition to the stock of cows, Mr. Adams keeps 
four or five horses for the distribution of the milk and 
for work on the farm, and two to four working oxen. It 
is therefore a great object with him to produce a large 
quantity and a good quality of hay for the support of 
his numerous stock. He has 80 or 40 acres of sandy and 
gravelly land, 20 acres of moist land, and 50 acres of 
salt marsh, all of which produce hay exclusively. Each 
field of the dry or upland soil is plowed every fifth year, 
in August or September. The land is smoothly turned 
over to the depth of eight or nine inches ; thirty loads, 
or ten cords, of compost to each acre spread upon the 
furrows and harrowed in ; one-half bushel of herds-grass, 
three pecks of red-top. and ten to twenty pounds of 
clover seeds sown to the acre, and bushed in; and the 
surface is then smoothed with the roller. In Julv of 
the next season the new seeding is fit for the scythe ; 
and the lan<l produces good crops of hay for five years. 
For the first year or two, the hay made from the new 
seeding is principally clover, which is mostly mowed 
and fed In a green state to the cows, in their stalls. For 
the remainder of the five years, the hay is red-top and 
herds-grass, with a mixture of white clover, which comes 
into the sward of itself. Twenty acres of moist land, 
lying upon a fiat surface between the upland and salt 
marsh, are never plowed, but are kept in perpetual grass 
by a top-dressing of twenty-five loads of compost to the 
acre, every third year. Red-top and white clover are 
natural to this land, and at haying time a heavy, thickly 
matted swath of graas rolls from the scythe, which 
makes remarkably milk-producing hay for the cows. 
Thirty acres of the marsh produce a good quality of 
salt hay. and twenty acres, lying low, and being subject 
to fiowage, yield an ordinary quality of hay. In feeding 
cut hay to the cows, a mixture of salt and fresh hay is 
given, which is agreeable to them, and promotive of 
health and thrift. 

Mr. Adams raises a variety of fruit. His orchards of 
the apple, give, in good seasons, from five to six hun- 
dred barrels of fruit. There is an old orchard upon the 
farm tliat contains some of the largest apple trees I have 
overseen; they are very sound and thrifty; their tops 
spread over a wide surface of ground, and the trees arc 
very productive. The soil in this orchard is kept open 
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with the plow; it is manured with about twenty loads whole plant, render it expedient, in many instances, 1 

of compost to the acre every third year, no crop being cut the crop at the height of two or three feet from tl 

put into the land; indeed the foliage of the trees is so ground. Even then the shocks are tall, and the ears ar 

dense and luxuriant that no crop other than the apple so fur from the ground that the lower part of the shoe! 

can grow. Among smaller younger trees^ corn is sown, remains open to the admission of the air. The bnt<:ttalJt! 

in drills, for the production of green feed for the cows, which are left on the field, are too coarse and compose 

In a portion of one of the orchards the ground be- too much of hard fibre and corky pith, to afford much nf( 

came badly infested with twitch-grass, which could not triment to animals. After standing exposed to th 

be killed with the plow. Last year the land so encum- firosts and storms of winter, they are either cut off will 

bored was fenced off by itself, several bushels of corn scythes, or are beaten to the ground by a heaT}' wwh 

sown broadcast to tlie acre and plowed in, and fifteen or implement drawn over them by horses or oxen, wfak! 

twenty hogs turned into the inclosure. Tliey immediate- loaves them in such a situation that they are readll; 

ly began to root for the corn, and with the most untiring plowed into the soil. 

industry turned the soil over and over again. A few In some instances, in the west, the crop is left entire 

weeks after, corn was again sown and the land plowed to ripen in the field, and ihe ears when ripe are broke 

and the hogs again rooted it over. Then the operations from the stalk. In such cases cattle are turned in t 

were again repeated; and this year no twitch grass is glean the field, and what they leave rcttinis to theMtl 

seen. Topping corn is probably less practiced in this conntr 

I hud but an hour or two spend with Mr. Adams. I generally, and especially in the northern portion, tht 

Bliould have been glad to have devoted at least a day to formerly. There are several reasons for this. First, 

an examination of his farming, for I saw enough while conviction of the loss sustained in the value of the foe 

there to convince me that he is a very enterprising ex- der; second, the loss in the weight and value of th 

cellent farmer. I hope to call upon him again, at a grain; third, the liability of the crop being injured whil 

time when I have more leisure; and if I do, I will give in an immature state, by frost. 

a more extended account of his farming. F. IIolbbook. All these reasons are important. As to the first, Xt 

Brattleboro*f July 6, 1851. northern varieties of corn produce numerous leaves b< 

^^^^ — ^^- — =^ == low the ear. If the stalk is cut to the ground just as : 

Ilari-estin^ Indian Corn. is beginning to '' turn," and is properly cured, the whol 

Varions modes of sccuiliiTtlii" important crop, have '" """^^ <'<1"»' '» I"""'? «° *•>« «°"""o° top-stalks. 

been practiced. Tl.e most common mode which former- ""* """^^ ^""''> ""> l'"*-**'"'* ^^^S 'e" ^ t^e acM ti 

ly prevailed iu the older settled portions of the Northern *'"= '^'"f' ''". e^'facted or soured their juices, arc muc 

States, was to cut ofif the stalk a few inches above the •'•-'prociatcd in value. 

ear, after the grain had reached a certain stage of ripe- ^' •"" '"'«" ^""'"^ *''»* '=''"'°8 "^ *« *°P-»'*''' »« 

ness,-us.mlly indicated bv the top of the stalk or '*''"' ""^ ^''"^'^ "^ 8™'"- "^^"^ P""'"« « '"^*'""* '» ^* 

" tassel," being dead. This" is called " topping." The '^""•'' ^"'l' °'" ^"■•"""''Pton. Mass., for several fat* 

" top-stalks" thus cut off. are, when wilted, bound into "■'"'"e e-n'irimeuts, which have established thisftct 

■mall bundles, and afterwards placed in shock, to cure. '"'" "^"^^ "' '"*''"=••' """Bother reasonable, and in i» 

The corn is left to ripen on the " but-sUlks," and when '=";"''''"f *'*'' ""'"^'''» '»^™ '" ''">"»' «»»«• '^ 

.ufficiently dry is harvested, either bv breaking off the f •"". P'*"' *°"'"^ ^"^ ""«='' ""'n't'o" '-"l""" i"!"-?' 

car with the husk, or by cutting the stalk close to the "=P"*'^ '!""""? "'^ '" ''"'™'= '"'' *^* '^^ " '"^ 

J m 1 » * -^ 4u V jv f^'Ct. So It is With the apple, pear, plum, fcc. 

ground. These modes are most common, though the ir » f t f »»"» •v. 

corn is sometimes husked on the standing stalk. In the ^^^ have known no experiments made with direct w- 

latter case, the stalks are usually cut and slacked or Terence to the comparotive value or yield of com whea 

housed, after the corn is gathered. Where the ears are, ^^^^ *o "pen, untouched, or is cut up at the ground ind 

with the husks, broken from the stalks, cattle arc usual- shocked ; but it is probable that the superior quality of 

ly turned into the '• stalk field" to eat the leaves, or ^^»^ fodder by the latter mode, would much more thta 

wlhitevcr they find that is eatable, and the stalks are counterbalance the advantage, if any, in the value of 

left to be plowed in, or to rot on the ground. *'^<? grain ^Y the former. 

In the Southern States a similar mode has prevailed, We see no reason why the same rule would not ippl] 

with the addition of the "gathering of the blades." to Indian corn as to wheat, or other grain. Ithasbea 

The latter o|)eration consists in stripping the leaves, by settled in regard to wheat, (and also in regard to xj\ 

hand, from the " but-stalks," after the corn has been and oats,) that the grain itself is worth more in thcag 

" topped." The leaves are bound in bundles, and form grcgate by being cut before it is dead ripe— even whD 

• Acellent fodder for horses or cattle. it is soft and doughy — and while the straw has yet a coi 

n the Western States, the practice of topping stalks sidt'rable shade of greenness. Thus, the g^in is not oi 

-.-b never prevailed as exteuMvely as in the eastern and ly of more value, — will make more and better flour ,- 

northern sections of the country. In the principal cat- but the straw is much better food for stock. It is ni 

ie districts, tlie crop is commonly cut and shocked, and doubtedly so with Indian corn. It has, in fact, been ni 

*ed from shock without l)eing husked. In that fertile n- tired, that meal from corn that was cared in shock, : 

gion, where corn grows from 112 to 15 feet high, and some- sweeter, swells more, and makes more bread than othc 

-'nes higher, it is inconvenient to cut the top-stalks, as meal. 

•» cars are often hi^^^er than a mar ' ' h^ad. At the sacn' It is fair, however, to state in regard to this mode o 
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|Hfeetty"*ftom the bad manner in which the shocks are 
■la, iMlng packed too closely, or not sutBciently open 
iltottoin; which, if wet weather occurs, occasions the 
Ml, aad lometlmea the stalks, to mould. 

Bat the advantage of securing the crop against frost. 
kiasoBie instances one of the greatest inducements to 
rindii^ com. This circumstance may operate with 
iM«e the present season, as the crop is generally back- 
vnd, and in some locations can hardly escape danger 
fcm ftcat—nnlese there should be an unusual extension 
tfwarm weather in aatumn. Asa security against 
ftoit, there is no question that putting the crop in shock 
kfrcferable to any other mode. Hence it is the course 
coBmonlj adopted in Maine, and in all sections where 
IhB iliortnesB of the summer renders the ripening of corn 
It is the practice there, to cut the crop as 
as Use grain is fairly f^laztd. It has been proved 
fat it wIU care, safely, if carefully put up in this stage ; 
|gt If the weather is fkvorable, and is likely to continue 
», It fa often allowed to stand a few days longer. Some- 
tines if a sadden change in the temperature indicates 
tte oocorrence of frost before the crop could be secured 
fa shock, the whole force at command engages at once 
fa cnttmg it down — throwing the corn in piles of a dozen 
or sixteen hills each. It is found that a liglit frust in- 
]ifcs the com but little while it is in this situation, and 
Miooii as the wet is dried off, the following day, it may 
fa pat in shock. 

Bat if it should happen that the crop is struck by frost 

wMfa standing, it has been demonstrated that a less loss 

till be sustained by shocking it, than by any other 

node. The years 1812 and 1816 are memorable from 

tlieiiyary done to the corn crop by frost — the latter season 

vu especially remarkable for the shortness and general 

upropitiousness of the summer. Over a large portion 

of the Northern and New-England states, frost struck 

the com while it was *' in the milk.'' As soon as tbc 

l||ary was ascertained, (and it was seen the morning of 

ibe fh»t,) the farmers set themselves to save as much 

of their com as they could. Various plans were tried ; 

neh as cutting up the com and tying it across poles, 

fst up for the purpose, the ears downward ; breaking 

off and husking the ears, and drying them on scaffolds 

or stagings; stripping down the husks and leaving the 

Otf exposed to the air, on the stalk ; cutting up the corn 

it the ground and placing it in small shocks. 

The latter succeeded best of all the modes mentioned 
-^ipecfally where the work was done immediately after 
the frost. In 1886. the corn crop was much injured by 
ftvst, in many places. A writer in the Genesee Farmer 
of that year, describes the effects of topping and shock- 
fag, as practiced with two fields of corn, as follows: 

" We knew of two pieces of com, owned by the same 

■dividuals, planted nearly at the same time, and both 

equally promising when their progress was stopped by 

the frost of the 6th of September. One of the pieces 

vas immediately topped, and the other was, as soon as 

ponlble. cut up by the bottom and shocked. They were 
both husked a short time since, and the owners assured 
m thai contrary to the expectations of many who wit- 
soassd the diS*erent modes of curing, they should get at 
least one- third more sound corn from that which was 
At up, than A'om that which was topped and left on the 
■m * [Vol. VI, p. 870.] 



Show of the Royal Agricqltiuml Society. 

London, July 15, 18S1. 

EniTOBS CuLTiTAToa — The Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety's Show is now in progress here, and there never has 
been an exhibition equaling it in cattle, sheep and swine; 
and in horses, it has, His said, but onco been excelled. 
The Short-horns and Devons were out in great force, 
and I never liave seen, before this, what to me was a fair 
exhibition of these two important breeds of cattle. The 
show of Ilerefords and of Scutch cattle, is small. In the 
Short-horn class, the show of two-year-old and yearling 
heifers, exceeds anything I have ever conceived of. 
They are far sui>erior to the aged class, showing that in 
this breed of cattle there is no deterioratiun, but a con* 
stant progress — and I may say the same of the Devons. 
The show of sheep is truly wonderful. The South- Downs 
and Leicesters, of course, being pre-eminent. By the 
premium list, which I send you, it will be seen that 
Jonas AVebb has swept all before him in South- Dowmn^ 
every prize being awarded to him. and tliose who liavo 
bred from his stock. lie told me, that owing to the 
awards last year, in which he was floored iur once, it be* 
came necessary to pre]>are fur the show, and he has done 
it so triumphantly, that conii^tition was out of the ques- 
tion. I have never seen anything that comjiarcs with his 
prize rams and ewes. The sliow of swine is truly won- 
derful. Never, before, have I seen an exhibition so ex- 
tensive, and so good. The number of swine, it seems to 
me, is equal to the cattle and sheep. There are many 
very superior breeds on exhibition; but after a careful 
examination, I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
Berkshiret are the lH.'st for us, — and was I to iniimrt 
swine to our country, I should select them in preference 
to any others. They have a monstrous breed here fVum 
Yorkshire — a white hog, which attains enormous size, 
and has mainly, I think, carried off* the prizes in the 
large class — but I think them altogether too large, al- 
though they lay on fat finely. The horses are many of 
them very good — the hunters and carruige horsi^s, espe- 
cially — but the number of inferior stallions and mares is 
quite equal to what is seen at our shows. 

The fatness of the stock is truly surprising, and the 
prizes were awarded to fat, and not to character, in 
many instances, if not in all. The aged bulls in the 
Short -horn class, to which the prizes were awarded, are 
entirely unfit for breeding purposes — especially the one 
to which the 2d prize was awarded, which was a fatter 
animal than I have ever seen in Smithficld market — 
more like Col. Sherwood's fat cow exhibited last fall, 
than a breeding animal. In the class of two-year-old 
heifers, the premiums were awarded to animals almost 
equally fat-— one of them quite as much so. The best 
heifer in the yearling cUtss, where the same rule was ob- 
served, was passed by the judges with this remark to the 
herdsman, '' Why donH your matter feed his cattle bet- 
terV^ I saw one of the judges in this class, at the stall 
of this heifer, with his brother, who is steward of the 
yard, and who I know to be a capital judge, and he said 
to him, '* can you give any reason why you did not give 
the premium to this heifer?'' and the judge, as they say 
in racing matters, was *' no- where.'' I mention these 
things to show, that even in this country, where there 
are so many good Judges of stock, >IeiA, not charac 
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determinei too often the awards, and that a man, if he 
wLihes to get a prize, must make up his mind to ruin his 
animal for breeding, in order to obtain it. 

The first prize in Short-horn cows, awarded, as usual, 
to Mr. Booth, and I think very justly. Uis cow was not 
over ikt; though quite enough so, I assure you, but for 
style, substance, handling, in short everything that con- 
stitutes a first-rate cow, in my judgment, she c&nuot well 
be beaten. The competition was very severe, and her suc- 
cess certainly gave evidence of very superior merit. 

In the Devon class, there waSga show that does one^s 
heart good, who delights to look on this superior class 
of animals as I do. The aged and young bulls were 
many of them very superior, but I must say, not one. 
in my judgment, equal to Mr. Morris' bull Major — and 
they may well be good bulls, and still not equal him, as 
he is, in my opinion, as they say here, ^' capital." The 
cows and heifers, however, were most extraordinary — 
fine handlers, many of them of fine milkiug develoi>- 
ments, and worthy of the attention they received. Mr. 
Geo. Turner received the first prize for cows, and in- 
calf heifers, and I can truly say that his stock was very 
fine. I liked best, take her all-in-all, the heifer of Lord 
Leicester, to which the 3d prize was awarded, but still 
I presume the others would, in the opinion of most judg- 
es, have received the awards which were given to them. 

The show of Hcrefords was not large. The bulls did 
not; in my opinion, come up to what they should, but 
the cows and heifers were ezcellent. The first prize 
cow of Lord Berwick, and the 2d of Rev. Mr. Smythics, 
(firom whom I believe Mr. Sotham purchased some ani- 
mals.) were very fine indeed; and the two-yoar-old and 
yearling heifers were unusually excellent, and well sus- 
tained the reputation of this valuable breed. 

The arrangements of the ground were excellent — ^the 
stock all under cover — ^a canvass roof to all the stalls 
made it very convenient and comfortable; we would do 
well to imitate this. The number of people was less 
than on the first day of our show — ^but as the admission 
was 5s. this will account fur it. To-morrow is 2s. 6d. 
day, when there will be many more — and the dinner 
comes off to-morrow of which I will give you an account. 
The mail closes for to-morrow's steamer, and so must I. 
Truly yours, B. P. Johnsoh. 



London, July 16, 1851. 
I have Just returned from the second day's exhibition 
of the Royal Society at Windsor, and after a careful 
review of the whole stock, my impressions are the same 
as from my first examination. The young heifers in the 
three leading breeds of the show — Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, and Devons — are the great attraction, and they 
possess qualities, that more perfectly exemplify the per- 
fection of breeding, than any thing I have ever seen. 
Bfr. Lorrillard Spencer, and Mr. Thomas Bell, of West- 
chester county, were with me yesterday, and Mr. Bell 
to-day. I made to-day a more careful examination of 
the swine than I was enabled to do before. Asa whole, 
they are very superior, but the monstrosities, to which 
the premiums were awarded, especially in the class of 
large breeds, are truly astonishing. The first premium 
on boars was awarded to a white boar trom Chester, 
which was so ikt as to be unable to rise^ but with the 



utmost difficulty. That to which the second prize wu 
awarded, was a complete mass of fkt — his eyes entirely 
clotedf and he was so much overpowered with his flesh 
as to be unable to rise, and there was a card placed on 
his pen, '' JDo not disturb thit boar" It was offered for 
sale for £30, for what purpose I cannot imagine, as no 
sane man would ever expect to breed tVom him, and for 
pork, of course, large as he is, he is not worth anything 
like the sum asked. Now it may be said, as it is said 
here, this shows the aptitude of the breed to take on 
ilit, and it is therefore right to award premiums for ani- 
mals in this condition ; but if it is desirable to have good 
breeding animals, if our shows are designed to encourage 
them, it appears to me self-evident that the animals to 
which premiums arc awarded, should be in a condition 
to be of service. But another objection, and which I 
find is fully appreciated by the best breeders and judges 
of stock here, is, that you cannot fairly judge of theresl 
qualities of an animal in this overloaded condition, and 
altliough this may not with so much force apply to swine, 
still as a general principle it cannot be gainsayed. 

In the sheep department, I made a very careful re- 
examination. The Leicesters, numbered — rams 121| 
ewes 76 — 19G. The ]>rize animals were truly models 
of what here is deemed perfection in this breed. The 
three prizes fur yearling rams were awarded to Mr. 
William Sanday, of Home Pierrepont,liottingham,and 
two of the prizes for ewes to the same ; and in rams of 
any other age, the three prizes were awarded to Mr. T. 
Edwards Pawlett, of Beeston. I examined these prize 
sheep with much care, and although there were among 
so many entered, a large number of superior sheep, it 
appeared to me that those selected for the prizes were 
truly models for the artist, as well as the breeder. 

The South-Downs were shown in great numbers — 112 
rams and 100 ewes — 212. Owing to the fact that the 
prize last year had been taken away from Jonas Webb, 
the competition was more than usually animated. The 
great champion of these truly invaluable sheep, havii^ 
been beaten by a tenant farmer unknown to fame,, excited 
at the time great suri)rise, and encouraged every South- 
Down breeder, to come up to the show prepared to try 
his chance for the prizes. Mr. Webb, however, was on the 
ground, with such a display of sheep as really put comp^ 
tition at defiance. He had 25 rams, and takenasa whole, 
I never have seen that number of rams so nearly per- 
fect — form . symmetry, fieece— everything almost as com- 
plete as if prepared by a modeller of the most approved 
ability. He had also 15 ewes, ten of which received the 
prizes. They were the admired of the show, and the 
multitudes who crowded around the pens to-day to view 
the prize sheep in this class, showed the great interest 
that this contest has excited. 

In the class of long vfoolsj as distinguished flrom tbt 
Leicesters, the prizes were all awarded to Gotswoldrami 
and ewes. They were admirable sheep, and in my opin- 
ion preferable to the Leicesters. In this class, there 
were only 79 entered, mostly Cotswolds and New Oxford- 
shires. The 1st prize ram , owned by Wm. Game, of Glou- 
cestershire, was a superb animal, and of immense breadth 
and weight. One only of the New Oxfordthires wat 
commended, but this was a very superior ram and nesriy 
equal hi all respects to his oompetiton. The flnt pen 
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old ewes, belonging to Wm. Lane, of Glonccs- 
were capital specimenB of this breed of sheep. 
umntuin ikeep were Gheviots and Exmoors. 
▼lots were very fine indeed, and the Exmoor 
which the first prize as shearlings was awarded, 
isnally good. Under this division was exhibited 
tetland ram and 5 pare Shetland ewes. These 
eat cariosities — ^very small, with long coarse 
nie ewes were of the size of the small Welsh 
flunous for their superior mutton, and these I 
le somewhat famous for the same purpose. The 
re part white and part black — so wild that a net 
r pen was required to keep them in the enclos\ire. 
trast between them and the large Gotswold buck, 
fould weigh more than all of them, probably, 
r striking. A very singular ram was exhibited, 

black, fine wool, rather smaller than our old 
, a cross between the Spanish and Welch sheep. 

were several Merino rams and ewes exhibited 
eir fleeces, all from Surrey. They were very 
resentations of the old Spanish Merinos, had 
rms, though rather small — ^the wool very fine, 
e short, more like the Saxons, much, than our 
. This kind of sheep does not meet with much 
re. as the great object is mutton, on which the 
[ye, and the breeders thrive. 

! stock department, there are some curiosities on 
m. The little Shetland bull mentioned ycster- 
k yery fit companion for the Shetland sheep and 
ry little larger. A Bramin bull, heifer and calf, 
ioa to the Roman bull and cow, attracted atten- 

Lyrshirc and Alderney or Jersey stock, were very 
leed, and showed the peculiarities of those dis- 
ed breeds, which stand pre-eminent for their 
lalities. Some of the Ayrshire cows were very 
[lals, of much larger size, than usually seen in 
itry, and although they showed the pure Ayr- 
ieding, I could not but surmise, that possibly a 
the Durham might be found in them. I was 
eased with the Long-horns, although there were 
> bulls and five cows and heifers exhibited. One 
lulls to which the prize was awarded, was an 
that, take him all in all, could not have been 
iat in competition with the more popular breeds, 
rs developed fine milking qualities; the heifers 
ry excellent, and I believe, tliat for some parts 
&nd, the restoration of this breed in its purity, 
ot be detrimental to the farmers. The cows are 
y generally found in all the large dairies ; in some 
s they are crossed with the Short -horn or old 
er, and they arc very generally approved. They 
ry hardy breed of cattle, attain large size, and 
1 they do not attain as early maturity as the 
orns, they are long-lived and are a very valuable 

most surprised with the Sutsex cattle. When I 
Bed them, I supposed they were Devons, and I 

account for a race of cattle in our country, 
ass for Devons, but which I have no doubt are 
ed from the Sussex. The cattle of New-£ng- 

many districts, have the characteristics of the 
and I believe a good selection made f^om these 



cattle on exhibition here, might have been Imported to 
the United States, and sold withont an objection, to 
most purchasers as Devons. I met Mr. Bell to-day, 
at the Sussex quarter, and he expressed his astonish- 
ment at these cattle, of which he had never heard. He 
noticed at once their great similarity to what arc called 
Devons in America, and said he might have been de- 
ceived in them himself if they had been exhibited In the 
Devon class, and offered to him as Devons. At the 
Maryland State show, a stock of cattle was exhibited 
fVom the State of Deleware, called Netp-Tork Devont. 
I could not imagine where they came from. But my 
impression is that they are from the Sussex breed. 

These cattle are very much prized in Sussex. They 
are rather larger than the Devons — probably they are 
from the south Devon stock, originally. They are gen- 
erally a shade lighter color, and not quite as fine as the 
north Devon. They make capital working oxen, good 
beef, though late to mature, and they claim for them 
good milking qualities. 

The Scotch polled cattle were few, and mainly of the 
Angus breed. They are very large, but develop very 
fair fattening propensities. When examining the Angus 
cow, which was remarkably fat, I met a London sales- 
man, who examined her with great care and told me he 
never met with a more perfect animal for beef, and such, 
I confess, was my own impression, after a very close ex- 
amination, though his opinion was of far more impor- 
tance than mine. Of the Scotch horned^ there were 
but few. Two West Highland cows, which showed the 
purity of that celebrated breed, but no bulls, except 
quite a young one on exhibition. 

The Dinner. — At 4 o'clock, precisely, the great din- 
ner of the Society, for which 2000 tickets were issued, 
and all disposed of, came off. It was in a grand {»avil. 
ion adjoining the show grounds, excellently arranged. 
Two tier of tables, raised five or six feet above the 
floor, were arranged on each side of the main hall. At 
one of them the Duke of Richmond presided — Prince 
Albert and the Belgian Minister on his right, and Mr. 
Lawrence, U. S. Minister, and the Mayor of Windsor, on 
his left. The residue of the tables on the side with the 
President, were occupied by the invited guests, among 
whom I was allotted a seat. The opposite raised tables 
were occupied by the Grovernors of the Society. Lord 
Portman, Y. P., in the absence, (from illness,) of Lord 
Ducie, president elect, presided . The tables below were 
filled up by the members of the Society, and others who 
had tickets. Mr. T. Bell, one of our delegates, was 
present. So admirable were the arrangements, that 
every one had a seat, and every necessary attention. The 
eating of the dinner was, as you may well imagine, dis- 
posed of in no ordinary speed, most of those present not 
having broken fast since early in the morning. At 
length the trumpeters, one by the President, the other 
by Lord Portman, on the opposite side of the hsll, sound- 
ed the notes for attention, and the Duke of Richmond, 
after a few remarks applicable to the occasion and to the 
toast, proposed the health of her Majesty, the Queen, 
which was received with great applause, as it is every- 
where in this country. The Duke is not an eloquent 
speaker, so far as manner is concerned, but he has great 
tact in what he says, and in the speeches which he made 
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dmiDg the dinneri gave many capital hits, which elicited 
Tounds of applause. 

The next toast proposed, was Prince Albert} Prince 
of Wales and Royal family, fcc. The Duke of Kich- 
mond, in proposing the toast, spoke of his Royal High- 
ness as the patron of the Society, and as an example of 
domestic virtues in all his relations, which had made the 
home of their beloved Queen the abode of comfort and 
happiness. The toast was received with great enthusi- 
asm. Prince Albert rose and made some very interest- 
ing remarks in answer to the toast. In alluding to the 
holding the show in Windsor Park — he drew attention 
Tery happily to the scene where King John, trembling 
among his subjcctSj unwillingly signed that great char- 
ter which has ever since been the birtliright of English- 
men. Your present sovereign, he said, came confiding 
among her loving and loyal people — she came to admire 
the results of their industry, and to encourage them to 
persevere in their exertions, and the gratillcation the 
Queen has felt at the sight of tlie splendcd exhibition, 
must be participated in by all who sec it. 

His remarlis were received with great applause. The 
Prince is a fine looking man, very graceful in his move- 
ments, and speaks with much readiness — is very self-pos- 
sessed, and the impression made on those who had not 
before heard him, was of the most favorable character. 

The health of the Foreign Ministers was next propos- 
ed, and was responded to by M. Van de AVeyer, the Bel- 
gian Minister, in a most capital speech, in fact M«speech 
of the day . He speaks English without a foreign accent, 
and his manner was very pleasing. He alluded very 
handsomely to the agriculture of the Flemings, and paid 
a tribute to that early improvement of agriculture 
among his own people, which has placed them high on 
the lists of agriculturists. He alluded very playfully to 
the despatches tliat foreign ministers are now in the habit 
of sending home. Instead of containing diplomatic des- 
patches, he said J the red boxet that are now sent from 
the minister here to his court abroad, more frequently 
were composed of matters relating entirely to the agri- 
culture and stock of England. 

The Duke of Richmond responded very effectively to 
± toast to his health as President of the Society. Lord 
Portman made a very good speech in introducing a toast 
to agriculture, manufactures and commerce. Mr. Law- 
rence, U. S. Minister, spoke very well indeed, on intro- 
iucing a toast to the Mayor and Corporation of Wind- 
ier. Mr. Lawrence's fine personal appearance, as well 
ifl his address, secure for him attention. He alluded 
most happily to the consanguinity of ties between a large 
portion of his countrymen and Great Britain; expressed 
nis and their desire, that peace and commercial inter- 
course should continue. He alluded to the ancient cas- 
•le near which the great exhibition was held, as dear to 
Americans from its associations, for the great rights of 
•reedom which had here been secured ; and also to Eaton 
Hall, that ancient seat of learning, fVom which had come 
torth so many great and distinguished men in every de- 
i»artment, whose fame belongs to America as well as to 
Jlreat Britain. The Mayor repondcd to the toast in a 
.ew remarks suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Miles, M.P., (who, from the applause with which 
je was received, I conclude is a great favorite with the 



farmers,) introduced a toast to the Judges and Stewirdi 
of the Show. It was responded to by Mr. Fisher Hobbi 
Lord Ashburton proposed the health of the Labor!n| 
Classes, and accompanied it with some Tcry interestini 
remarks. Mr. £. Dennison, M. P., proposed the ' Sittei 
Societies of Agriculture.* In rising, he was great]] 
cheered, and I doubt not he is well known to the farmen 
present. He said the customary toast to the Sister So 
cieties of Scotland and Ireland had always been receivec 
with great fkvor by the Society, but at this time hi 
would present it on more extended considerations — U 
Societies wherever they existed, engaged in the sam< 
great work with themselves. He alluded to Gcrmanj 
whose agriculturists and scientific men had done so mnci 
for them. He alluded to Lord Stanley as iotroducini 
to the British farmer guano, now employing 100,000 ton 
of British shipping to bring it to our shores. (At tiM 
mention of the nlime of Lord Stanley, who is the etn 
didate of the Protectionists for Prime Minister, the hii: 
rang with cheers, which continued for a considorabU 
time and some difQculty was experienced in restorin| 
.quiet. This shows the feeling of this class of the Eof 
lish on this all absorbing question here.) He spoke of 
the important discovery of dissolving bones in sulphnrk 
.acid, as havhig been made by Licbig, a German chemistj 
which had proved of so much advantage to the farmen 
of England, and following up this discovery he said 
there was present to-day a gentleman from across the 
Atlantic, whom he had in his eye, (Mr. J., of X. Y.,) 
who had announced to the Ruyal Society the discover) 
of a mineral stratum, in the State of New-Tork, rich ic 
the same compound as that of bones, and which could 
be brought to our shores at such a price as to place it 
within the reach of every farmer. (Prolonged cheers.] 
(I had presented at the last meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Society, a sample of the phosphate of lim4 
received from Prof. Emmons, from Crown Point, in ooi 
State, and received from the Duke of Richmond a lettei 
thanking me for the same^ and expressing himself ai 
very anxious to receive from our country this valuabk 
mineral ,shonld it prove, as it is believed it will, a valuabh 
fertilizer.) Lord Abercorn respcmdcd very'luippily, in 
deed, in behalf of the Irish Ag. Society. He is an un 
commonly fine looking man, and his address very pre 
possessing. In alluding to the great famine which hac 
brought such distress upon that unhappy country, h< 
said an allwise Providence had overruled it for the gooc 
of that Island, and that the prospects of agriculture hac 
never been so fiill of promise as at present. The Duk< 
of Richmond, in the absence of the Marquis of Broad 
albane, responded for the Highland Socictyj of whicl 
he had been President three years. He said, being half 
Scotch and half English, he claimed the right on behali 
of the farmers of Scotland to respond to this toast. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to me during this whole 
meeting to witness the good feeling and the hearty ap 
plause with which every allusion to the United Statei 
was received, and it seems to me, that whatever feelingi 
may prevail elsewhere, among the /annert of England, 
that of (Viendship and good will to us Is moat apparent. 
I have found this everywhere I have been unong the 
fhrmers, and I cannot doubt that it is traly sincere. 

The remainhig proceedings were a totti to tlw Ball- 
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ta^MSfftnbM Mad ft t«ply, uid the healtli of the Pi«- 

Qm baa closed thb unul IbitiTal of tha agricDUiir- 
hl of Greftt BriUln. Tlie attendAiioe thli yetr wu 
nch kfier thkn uatul, owidk, in tome meaituc, to the 
bmUe tocailon but udk t« the Great Exhibition, 
«Udi hu brought here so nun; fbreignen, man; of 
lAai, wan prment to-diy. The ihow ground wu very 
fkUU-daf , ttti It wai not ttaj to examine the stock, 
Ml^to the crowd* preuinE nroand the lUlls. To- 
waaom, tk« ■bllUsK day, there will be inch a ruih u 
n hiTB ttonr diowB, nndouUedty. M; eogsganientt e.i 
IktCtfMl Pklace wlU pr^Tent my atteodttnce. 

Thli EihUwMoB ahows, tbat whatever ouy be the ef- 
ltt«f tlMpTAKnt fret-trade tyitem in tliii country, the 
hiiliii of itock ii certtiinly miking oommeDdable ad- 
■Boei. Never before, it is adniitled by all hara, hu 
tteic been rich wa exhibition, for iti character a* well 
■ Bomben, and I cannot doubt that thoraiiiogor ttock 
hva payi well. 

I am pcatly Indebted to attention! receired daring 
Iheihow, Horn the Prealdent of tha Society, Ur. Hud- 
IM, Sec*;., Mr. Stiaw, editor Mark Lane Express, Mr. 
Fttei Bobbi, Mr. DeDuiwn, Mr. Mechi, Mr. G. Dale 
TreUer, Mr. Jonai Webb, and others to wbom, in be- 
half of onr Society, I deaire to tender cordial thankt. 
Totu> tmly. B. P. Jobmsoi. 
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Cold Giap»-IIoBae*. 

Twenty or thirty yean ago, large Importations were 
Bade of tbreign varletlea of the grape, and extensive 
rineyardi planted by some enterprising todiTldnalt. Bat 
after trying nearly every variety, they were nearly all 
Antnd qnite nusulted to open-air culture, and raising 
gnpet out of doors Is now mostly pursned with the 
Atierlcan sorts. Bnt the superior delicacy, flavor, and 




neetneMof some of the foreign grapes have saved them 
from rejection, and of late years cold graperies having 
been (bund admirably suited to their ancccsaful culture, 
they ara becoming very common. Fire best being entire- 
ly dbpensed with, the cost of mstntalning these graperies 
b mall. In order to fit them for general use, the build. 
Isgi themsolves should be constructed tn as cheap a 
BHuner as potidble, as this happily has been attained in 
a remarkable degree. 
Re cheapest mode ofconstmcUon, of the many plans 
d of lata jeftra In horticultural Jonmala, or re- 



duced to practice, Is substantially the Ibllowii^: Tbo 
walli consist merely of poatt set Into the gronnd, and 
covered with common rough board aiding, This may bt 
whitewaahed or painted. The cost of thcglass-coverioc 
Is greatly lessened by tha nae ot fixtd tatha, made In 
the simplest manner, the necessary venUlation being ef- 
fected by means of small board shutters, a a, (Fig. 1,) 
opening outwards on binges, placed at intervals aloi^ 
the back and front walls. Fig. 2 represents a portion 
of the glass roof — b b are the rafters ; c c are cross bars 
made of strips of Inch board ahoDttwoandabairinchel 
wide, set on edge, and narrowed at tha rafter and let In- 
to It sufflcienlly to be on a level with ita top. Theat 
cross pieces support long slender'bars parallel with the 
rafters, and formed on the top in the shape of a com* 
mon saoh bar, and receive the panes of glass. 
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Fig. a 

It will be at once perceived that the construction of 
long frames of sagh, made to slide up and down the roof, 
which constitute a large item In the expense of glass 
structures, is entirely obvistcd. 

The vine border is to be made on the outside of the 
front, and the vines hronght within and trained along 
the under side of the raflen,withiQsavenor eight inohet 
of the roof. 

The main features of this plan of building were pab- 
liahcd last winter in the Horticulturist, asado|>tedby T. 
Rivers of Sawbridgewurth , England, although it is not 
entirely new in this country. 



The American Pomologist. 

This valuable and splendid new work, — a large quarto 
with colored plates,— is edited by Dr. W. D. BaiHciLi, 
and published by A. Horrv, of Philadelphia, It is to 
bo devoted entirely to American Fruits, and in Ibis par- 
ticular occupies distinct ground fYom any other existing 
publication. Each number is to contain (en colored 
engravings, exhibiting the fruit, shoots and leaves of 
each variety. The attempt has been very succesafulty 
made by A, Hoffy, tlic artist, to represent the specimens 
in what may be termed their ordlnaryevcry.daycolors, 
and not, as is too often the cose, marked with more of 
the bdlllancy of paint than of the skill of the artist. 

Those who arc aware of the high reputation of I>r, 
Brinckle a* a pomologist, will need no assurance of the 
ability with which the work will ba conducted; and 
another proof of the zeal and disinterestedness he haa 
long shown In the improvement of fruit culture, ti fhr. 
nished by the bet that he assumes this task without any 
pecuniary reward. 

Tha flrit nomher contalni flpirei of the Brandywiite 
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Moyamensing, Petre, and PenDsylvania pears; the Re- 
publican Pippin, Eliza Peach, Barlington Apricot, Wen- 
dell's Mottled Bigarreau, and Col. Wilder and Gushing 
Baspberries. 

Each is to appear quarterly, at two dollars per num- 
ber, four numbers making a volume of forty plates; a 
price quite aa low, probably, as can be afforded. We 
most unhesitatingly recommend it to the patronage of 

all cultivators of fine fruit. 

»•■ 

Rotting of the Cherry. 

Last year the earlier cherries decayed fVom wet wea- 
ther, and a large portion of the later varieties escaped. 
This order was reversed the present season, the most 
frequent rains occurring at a later period. According 
to limited observations, trees which stand rather thinly 
on the ground, on rather elevated or exposed situations; 
where the air can circulate freely, more frequently es- 
cape. An eminent cultivator, in a late letter makes the 
following remarks: — " If we are to have any more such 
wet seasons as this, and I presume we shall, then several 
of the light-colored cherries ought to be set down a peg 
lower. For instance: Not one-tenth of the Yellow 
Spanish, or of the Large White Bigarreau, ever rii)en, 
because they rot in wet weather. I have seen the latter 
however, when it was one of the very largest as well as 
the best kinds. Now, there are sorts that either do not 
rot, or only very little; and it is certainly worth while 
to select such." 

Inqniriea and Answers. 

Hedges. — " What is the best hedge plant? Is there 
a perfect hedge of the Osage Orange in any of the East, 
ern States. Can a hedge be made cheaper than a rail 
fence?" T., JackMon county j Iowa, 

The two best hedge plants are the Buckthorn and 
Osage Orange. The former is perfectly hardy, grows very 
freely from seeds, and if transplanted with ordinary care 
there will not be one failure in a hundred plants. But, 
there are two requisites that are indispensible. It must 
not be sheared flat on the top, but wedge-form or taper- 
ing to a sharp ridge, otherwise it will not be sufficiently 
dense at bottom, ^his form must be commenced before 
the hedge has become half grown. The other requisite 
is a rich soil, made so if necessary by manuring; and 
mellow cultivation on both sides, to accelerate its growth. 

The Osage Orange is more tender, but will succeed 
where the peach crop escapes frost. It is more difficult 
to transplant, but does well w^h proper care. It makes 
a most formidable hedge. There are few if any full 
grown hedges in the more Eastern states, but many ex- 
periments are in progress. 

Neither of these two plants appear to be liable to any 
disease or to the attacks of any destructive animal. 

The chcai)e8t hedge is one that is well cultivated and 
well cared for, as it will come into use in a third of the 
time needed for the neglected hedge. The entire cost 
from the commencement till fit for use, has usually been 
found to be about fifty cents per rod. A chief objection 
to hedges, and which retards their introduction, is the 
timt required for their growth, which usually extends 
fkr beyond the patience of our hasty cultivators. 

UAXxm STOCKS FOB R08E8.*-" What is the chief ad- 



vantage which this stock has over others— «nd would you 
recommend to procure it at considerable cost?" R, B, 
The chief advantage of the Monetti stock, is that H 
throws up no suckers. Some roses, commonly used for 
stocks, as for example the boursalts, increase chiefiy by 
suckers, and hence they are always a greater or less an- 
noyance. But the Manetti, being propagated by cuttings 
only, is free from this evil. Like nearly every new thing, 
however, its merits are probably rather magnified beyond 
reality. All roses, where practicable, should stand on 
their own roots — many are as easily Increased by cut- 
tings as the Manetti, and others may be propagated by 
layers. To a few, however, neither of these modes ap- 
ply-Hiud here good stocks become valuable. 

Cherries. — " In the last number of the Cultivator, 
you give us a small select list of cherries, for a succes- 
sion — ^what other fine kinds would you add? I observe 
the Downton is not included." A. L. N. 

The list given in the last number, was intended to 
comprise such as were both productive and of fine quali- 
ty ; the Downton is not so great a bearer as some of the 
others, and was therefore omitted. To make a larger 
list, we might add to those already given, American 
Heart , Cleveland Bigarreau, Mayduke, Belle dc Choisey, 
Knight's Early Black, Yellow Spanish or Graffion, Na- 
poleon Bigarreau, Downton, Holland Bigarreau, Burr's 
Seedling, Plumstone Morello. 

Cincinnati Horticaltnral Society* 

(1.) For an account of this season's proceedings of 
this mature and vigorous association, we are indebted to 
Warder's Horticultural Review. We gather from the 
account the following interesting Acts. One of the most 
important of its acts is the award of the hundred dollar 
prize, offered some years ago, for the best strawberry 
superior to Hovey's celebrated Seedling. This premium 
was given to Mc^voy^s Superior, formerly known as Mc- 
Avoy's No. 12, and which is thus described:— '< Pistil- 
late, very prolific, large, dark-colored, high-fiavored and 
luscious— « hardy plant ; the specimens exhibited Bupe> 
rior to Hovey's Seedling, or any other strawberry that 
came under the examination of the committee." 

(2.) The committee also notice '* Mcjivoy^s Seedling 
Fiitillaie No. 1 ; large, prolific, bright scarlet, not high- 
flavored, but the handsomest dish on exhibition. Jlfo- 
Avoy^a Extra Red Seedlings — ^pistillate, large, beautiful, 
very prolific, quality medium, not high flavored. Schnt" 
icke^s Hermaphrodite Seedling, — the committee propose 
the name of Longworth's Prolific, to be so called because 
N. Longworth gave the seed ; the largest and most pro- 
lific hermaphrodite strawberry known to the committee, 
and equally prolific with any other variety; the plant li 
more hardy than Hovey's, and is recommended for ge- 
neral cultivation after four years trial." 

(3.) In connexion with the commendation above be- 
stowed on McAvoy^s Superior, it must be observed that 
several collections contained Burr's New Pine, regarded 
by many cultivators as the best of all strawberries. 

(4.) Longworth^ $ Prolific did not come In competi- 
tion for the premium, the offer being confined to pistfl- 
lates. N. Longworth, who has until the present time, 
maintained that no staminate or hermaphrodite oonldbe 
a full bearer in this country, it appears has given npibii 
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fiU, Ibr he boars the fuUowiag tcstlmon; in favor of 
lUi Mv Tmriety: — " Since it commenced Iwaring, the 
an Henn^hrodite bu produced a fall crop of perfect 
frn!t. This Beaaon, on the lame border with Hovej'a 
E«dltap, und nlher varieties of citra large size, il bare 
Vu largnl crop, and Iht aTiragi lizt of Ihi fruit aai 
lirftr Uoa any other. If it ihati eontinuc to produce 
lltHoat ptrftcl in boEA organi, it icill be Iht raoit ta/u- 
■ili itrsietcrry known." 

li.) AmES. — Baieli'i Janet and Netetoait Pippin 
«Bc pmcnted, " Sound and perfect." " In keeping 
udMting qualities, til trse tworaTlclici may be considered 
rink; and in prodii<:tivc qualities, the Janet carries the 
jslm, u it Bcldora fails to produce a good crop." The 
Jasar was exhibited "sound and in good condition; 
Jaaatkan, MUnd aud hindsume." The committee did 
Ht qieak highly of the Kingilei/ of Bochestcr, although 
nprded m a good keeper. 

(8.) CHEaaiES.— The Early Purple Guigne and the 
Sarkpert Bigarrtau arc highl]'c<imDiended,ttio Utter as 
"amagniflcent cherry of great beauty." 



Horticullnre not Foi^otleiif 

The Lenawee county (Mich.) Agricnltural and Hor- 
licnllnrBl Society, have shown by the list or premiumB 
tbet have offered, a libcmlity and spirit of enconrage- 
mrnt tonrds the culture of fruit and flowers, norlhy 
of imitatioD by other county societies, and altogether 
ihead of even the Kew-Tork State Soc. a few years ago . 

Tbey offorflS inpremiutns for applet; (!) for pears; 
$9 fur peaches; SS for cherries; $9 for ptume; S3 for 
ipricotB; $3 for quinces; $9 for grapes; (4 for strawber- 
ries; M for gooseberries; $4 for raspberries, and $2 fur 
ennanti; that is, fS3 <d all for fruits. For Roses, they 
pniiOM 918 ; for other plants and flowers, $27. Id ad- 
ditimto these, tbe Society oOer $80 for discrelioimry 
prtmlanison Fruits and Flowers; $12, besides discre- 
tiatULiy preminms, for vegetables ; $12 for the best nur- 
seHn; and 16 for the best gardens; makmg, in all, for 
Ilw enconragement of Horticultnre, 188 dollars. 

They also offer a preniinm for the best ten omamen- 
t«l fbr«tt trees planted last spring by the roadside ; and 
iprnninm for the best and greatest nnmber of oma- 
DSBtal trees in or adjoining a road, saved from the de- 
Kioycr's aie. 

If all our county societies should imitate (his example, 
the rcTolation wrought throughout the country, inrurnl 
Mmfort and prosperity, would In ten years be viable to 
the most cttrelesB observer. 



Qanlitle* of oew Strawberries. 

At the exhibition of fruits during tbe present season 
b the Hall of the Mosuchusctls Horticultural Society, 
thee ommiltce made the following decisions, relative to 
tbe qoality and character of several nciv varieties of the 
itrawberry : — 

Okie Mammoth, good, but not of flrst qnalitj'. 

SearM Melting, of medium quality, 

BHTfe Sttdling, do. 

Colttmbta, do. 

Stioto, rery acid. 

lob Proline, acid. 



Burr's NeiB Pine, higbflavored,Tcry flue, of first-rats 
excellence. 

Crimian Cone, acid, lacks flavor. 

Charlutle, medium quality oot much flavor. 

Black Priiiei, below a medium quality. 

Rival Hudson, VigU flavored, but very acid, of me- 
dium quality. 

Unique Scarlet, of medium quality. 

Monttvidto Pine, fair. 

Cornucopia, good, rather acid, well flavored. 

Primal e, Indifferent. 

Batloa Pine, good. 

Rickardson't Late, very good, 

Willey'i Seedling, acid, indifferent. 

Fay' I Seedling, indifferent. 

£ar/y firginio,good. 

Aberdeta Btehice, very acid and Indifferent. 

XValktr'i Seedling, dark colored, loodsize, ubQndoat 
bearer, of high flavor, very fine quality— slam inat^- 
worthy, the Committee think, of an extended culliralion. 



Hardy Peara> 
James Matuews, of Cuahocton, < 
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fruits were all killed here Ibis spring by late frosts, i 
cupt a few Bii and Laaise Banne de Jcriey pears, 
which aeccn lo be hardier than any other pears I have. 
But for this disaster, I should have had about one hun- 
dred varieties of pears alone, In bearing, in my garden, 
principally new kinds." 

Remedy fbr Plant Lice. 

[The following was received too late to test its efllca- 
cy this season, all aphides in this reigion having disap- 
peared. Of the remedies, yet tried, whale-oil soap baa 
been found most effective, and coiumou strong soap-sudi 
nsarly its equal, and both greatly superior to tobacco 
walor, unless the latter is made very strong, or stronger 
than a common decoction in hot. water,] 

If you have any spoeios of the aphis in your nursery, 
please makes (rial of the following decoction: — Oct from 
a druggist i lb. of Quassia, boil it 16 minutes in six 
quarts of water ; pour off the decoction Into a dish pan 
with handles. When cool gel an assistant to hold IbS 
pan while you carefully bead down and immerse the 
branches — giving them a little motion to net all the In- 
sects. Look at your trees two dnjg after; and if tho 
aphides arc dead, and the tender shoots uniqjured, use 
and recommend the quassia and let the wbatc-oil soap 
perform some other ofSci;, 

For young and lender buds or grafts, 1 use the spray 
from a nearly spent syringe where it is not safe to bend 
them over the pan. Moat rcsp'ct. yours, E. G. Mtoaw, 
M. D, Richaiond. McHeury county, III., July'ia, 1851. 



pKOTECTios AnAiMST TBI Cdrcclio, — If has fre- 
qnenlly been remarked that fowls were more or leas ■ 
protuctiuu against tbe curcullo. A striking e^iample of 
this has Itcn shown the present season In the grounds of 
Wax. H. SoiTHwicK, New.Baltlmore, W. Y- He hai 
manv verv handmme plum trees, of good si/e, healthy, 
and vigorous. Several of these trees of ditlerent kinds, 
are enclosed in yards where fowls are kept— separate eft- 
closures being neccssarv for the different breeds which 
are here bred. The trees in the Ibwl-yards are loaded 
with plums, while on tbe trees not so enclosed, almost 
all tbe frnil baa been lost b; tbe sting of the curcnlio. 
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Stewwrt's Patent Stnmp-pnlleT. 
Tbe Rlwre b a repmentation of ■ Riachiiie which fau 
been mecnsftilly naed In scTeral parts of this etate and 
lo tbe New- England Blat«s, Tor eitractiog stnmps. The 
cost varies according to the aixe and power of the difTcr- 
cnt article! — thej being designed lo posaeu a " pnr- 
Cbaae" of 260 to 1000 tons, and are sold at $60 to $200 
eacb — tte rizc fn most common use costing the former 
Sam. The operation of the machine I> tor; simple, and 
majF be readil; Dnderstood ttoiu tbe cut, by penom who 
have only a moderate ahare of mechanical knowledge. 
A single horso la generally used for working the ma- 
chine, and this force la anflicieat fbr most stumps, but 
(ome of Gitraordinary size may require an additional 
faorae, orinBteadofborKS,ayoheof oxen. TheaTerage 
length of time required for palling each atamp, ia aald 
to be aboat Are mlnatea. For further particolars, tn- 
qnire of Wm. W. ITilus, the proprietor of the patent. 



flofgestions.— •laronnalion Wanted. 

EiM. CuLTiTATOK — The asefulnesi of your paper, 
which no farmer who has read it for one year can deny, 
conaiats In a great measure fn the fkcilltles which ft af- 
fords for the interchange of knowledge on aubjeeta per- 
taining to agricnltnre. It ia a field in which conflicllng 
opInionscanmectandreceiToJndgment, and each Tolumo 
bttored with a rich fund of eipcrienee, which Is really 
innlnable to the yonng and inriulrlng farmer. 

But it should not be forgulten that a Urge proportion 
of the anpportcrs of the Cullirator, those with whom It 
is the most important to get the " worth nf their money," 
are working farmera, — not proprietors merely, but men 
who cultivate their own land, miltc their own cows, chop 
thofr own wood — men, In short, who do not n-ly upon 
tbe labor of others for thoir support. Thia claaa value 
U agricultural paper Icti for its theoretical apecniationa, 
or Ita Ikncy derignt for houaca and grounds, than for the 
pnblished experience of practical and laboring men like 
tbemelre^-the minate detail of experiments and (krm 
nanagement; the description of (krm Implements, and 
b short, everything which can Interest a man who per- 
ftirtu his work iritb bis own hands, and who (s, tbero- 



fi>re, grateful for any auggestiona which will lessen 1 
toil, or increase its reward. 

The Cultivator is not deBdent In such Informatlo 
but considering the extent of ita circulation, and t 
nnmber of its correepondenta. It might have much moi 

There are many points coDuecIed with agricnUai 
upon which I have never seen publlabed essays, and t 
discnssion of which, by competent persons, wonld bel 
terestlug and instrnctiTe to many of yoar readers. T 
inatauce, I bare rarely seen anything in The Cultivaf 
throwing light upon the anbject of clearing and mani 
Ingnew landa, thoogh itadrcnlationextendsthrongho 
the wrstcrn states, where thonsands are now toiling 
the midst of all the dimculties and privations of a pi 
neer life. There are many now in yonr state, known 
"early settlers," who in their yonth encountered ai 
overcame all these olutacles, and who might now devo 
a little of that leisure which their ancoeaafkil labor b 
secured lo them. In commnnioating kimwledge,— mu 
of which was gained, no doubt, by many a sad expe 
ence — and thns render tbe same road leas rngged to ol 
era. Such laformation. to be really nael^il and accepi 
ble to the claas for which it Is written, should embra 
the minnteit details. 

The dincnlLlea and privatloos which sarroond tbe pi 
neer, especially when he iswantiug in capital, and his[ 
sitlon la iaolatcd, are (kr from tiifltng. The most ace 
rate calcDiation, and the closest economy of his meal 
are necessary ) and tbe ttack-woodamau will otlen disp] 
a degree of catcolating management, and an Intellecli 
energy, br superior, aa I think, to the roost cnnolng ' 
forts of statesmanship, which theworld Is aecuatomed 
admire so much, (br his object la a nobler and more a 
molating one; it involves the welfare of a fkniily wbl 
depend upon his toll, physical and mental, for its ex 

Permit me to auggeatone oilier snlijoct, out ofsevet 
tbat occor to me, an essay upon which would be re 
useful aud interesting to tbe Inexperienced fkrmer, b 
more eapocially to the greeu back-wooda man. 

To tbe working fkrmer, who conatmcts and repairs I 
own fmplemcnta, pnts np bis own bulhUnp, aod whr 
Ingenuity In these little matters )a often severely taxi 
an essay, by a competent pervon, upon limber and 
uses, would be of great saalstaiKe. It shonld partk 
larise the nsea for whioheach kind ot UndWT UbaM ad^ 
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d. Oor forests ftimlsli sn abundanoe of material, bat 
b the selection for any particular purpose, a nice discri- 
mnalion is often important. Timber tbat may be the 
krt for one purpose, is perhaps worthlcu for another; 
vUte-oak will make a good plow beam, but fur an axe- 
belre another kind of timber is necessary. Some wood 
ii harder, some toaghcr. some more elastic than others; 
ind ioformation from a comi>etent source upon these 
points, embracing the diflferent properties, qualities, and 
UBS of tifliber, would be very interesting and valuable 
to an fhote who have not had time to arrive at such 
knowiedge by the tedious and crooked road of cxperi- 
eaoe, and who arc compelled to rely upon mere conjee- 
tore or hearsay. 

Do not suppose that these remarks are intended as a 
criticism on the manner in which The Cultivator is con- 
ducted. I, for one, have derived from it too much pro- 
Hand instruction to find fault with it. But though I 
regard the publication as most useful and valuable, I 
would be glad to see it become even more so, by enrich- 
isg its pages with as great a share of infurmation design- 
ed to assist and lighten the toil of tlie laborer, as that 
which is intended to increase the profits of the rich pro- 
prietor. W. H. C. 8t. Clair, Mich. 

P. S. Moss ON Grass-land. — I would like to get 
through The Cultivator, some information with regard 
to the cause of the growth of moss on new ground, and 
the best mode of getting rid of it, if there is any short 
of plowing. I have ten acres of sloping river bank, in- 
tended for pasture, of very uneven surface, with a thin 
grove of forest trees upon it, on which moss is springing 
up in extensive patches. Plowing would be inipractica- 
Ue, and even harrowing would be a difficult and ncccs- 
nrily imperfect operation upon such a surface. Is the 
diade of trees the cause, or will the grass eventually 
come in if it is let alone? Perhaps an answer to this, 
from some " one who knows," may instruct others as 
well as myself. 

Dmg^Rollen 

Eds. Gdltivator — Believing that stable manure may 
be increased in ralue five-fold over and above its worth 
If commonly applied, by thoroughly intermixing it with 
tki toil, and knowing that soils by pulverizing, acquire 
i great increase of power to attract moisture from the 
itmosphere, — I have been using a drag- roller.* It is 
in implement of which I had read, and al>out which I 
had written, bnt which I never saw until we constructed 
one this spring. Its operation has been very satisfac- 
tory. 

Having to cultivate some land for beets and com which 
had been left in bad condition, we applied barn-yard 
manure, plowed it in, harrowed it well, and then applied 
the drag-roller. The effect was most extraordinary. 

* The drag-nUer was invented hy Thomas B. Gat, of Virginia. 
Il recembles a roller without rolling, and only drags, grinding the 
dods to povi'der. Mine was formed of a hollow log about three feet 
in diametrr ; and two pieces of scantling passing through and bolted 
kthiad. admiilad between them the tongue of the wngon. I think 
hNwvcr, that one constructed of i^ank would be Itetter. as it would 
■rike both large ajid small clods of the $ame aag/«— would require 
laNdraA — admit of being heavier, aud of course mora effectual. It 
VDold aleo be less liable to ehcke to which ours was subject, if the 
fitRBi had bsen recently moistened by rain. 



When the clods had disappeared, the ground was plowed 
again, and the harrow drew up more clods to the sur- 
face, which were crushed in succession by the drag. The 
condition of one piece, containing about half an acre 
was raovt unpromising, being almost an entire mass of 
clods, yet in less than a day it was reduced to a fine tilth. 
The manure was so completely incorporated that but 
few persons would suspect that a heavy coat had been 
applied. 

When my hired man came from the corn-field, whero 
he had commenced hoeing, I inquired in regard to his 
progress. '' I never hoed such mellow ground before," 
was his answer. We think the roots of the corn and 
beets, which can now pass in any direction freely and 
unobstructed, will present a fair account next fall. D. 
T. Great/ieldy 7 mo. S. 1861. 

»•> 

Hereford Cattle* 



Eds. Cultivator — I did not intend to have said any- 
thing more in favor of the Hereford cattle, as I had made 
up my mind to let them take their chance until their real 
value should be proved. But as certain individuals are 
contiimally boasting of particular tribes of Short-horns, 
I am an.xious to see the Herefords brought into fair com- 
petition with them. I think the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society ought to do something to bring the dif- 
ferent breeds to a fair trial. I am ready to " stand a 
brush" with any breed, and in any way the society shall 
point out. All I ask is *' a fair field and no favor." My 
idea is that some of each breed should be placed in the 
hands of an honest, disinterested person, to try the ex- 
periment, and that the Society should pay the exi)enses. 
An accurate account should be kept of the weight and 
kind of food consumed ; the beef, butter, or other pro- 
ducts should also be weighed and disposed of, and the 
cattle which yield the greatest return for the cost of 
food, shall be deemed best. 

I hope the Executive Committee will take this matter 
into consideration, and propose an honest trial. Wm. 
II. SoTBAN. Blaek'Rock, N. Y. 

P. S. I send you the following extract fVom a letter 
I have lately received from a gentleman who has had 
some experience with Herefords. W. H. S. 

Dear Sir — Having for a number of years taken a deep 
interest in Hereford cattle, and knowing that the coun- 
try is mainly indebted to you for their importation, and 
knowing that you have had to stand np almost alone in 
their defence against the Short-horns, I take the liberty 
to write you in relation to them. 

I am owner of a few Herefords which were descended 
from those you sold Mr. Luther Bingham. They have 
worked themselves into general favor among the Green 
Mountains. It is acknowledged that they are the cattle 
for this climate and section. A car load of two- year-old 
steers, (half-bloods) was sent to Brighton last winter, 
and though they had only been fed in the ordinary way, 
they brought $10 per head. They astonished the Bos- 
ton butchers. 

We hope you will not withdraw from the field, but 
will continue to plead the cause of the Herefords. The 
world will one day award the praise your efforts merit. 
Yours truly, Johx Grkgort. Northfleldf Vt. 
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CaltiTatioB by Steam. 

The subject of tilling the land by steam, has been car- 
neitly talked of for several years, and some attempts to 
carry out the idea have been made in England. These 
attempti have generally been directed to the operation 
of plowing, either by a locomotive or a stationary en- 
gine. Various impediments have thus far prevented the 
proper performance of tlic work by either of these 
modes. Recently, the substitution of the tpade for the 
plow, has been suggested, and a machine designed for 
digging the soil has been exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 
We have seen no account of the machine having been 
tried, and know nothing of its principle of action, except 
that the motion is described as circular — the si>ades 
being set in a wheel. 

The discussion of the question of the u.hc of steam for 
the purpose above mentioned, bos brought out some 
valuable ideas, some of which may at least afiurd a clew 
that may ultimately lead to more or less success. We have 
been much interested in an able article on this subject, 
published in the Agricultural Gazette^ from which we 
make the following extracts. In relation to tbe ques- 
tion whether tbe plow or the spade sliall be the imple- 
ment adopted, the writer says: 

It is not plowing, neither is it digging that we want. 
These are only meant. What we want is the end : we care 
not for the process. Give us a seed'bed: show us the soil 
comminuted f aerated j and inverted six or eight iuches 

deep, and we will not ask you how it came so. 

• • • • 

But if it is not plowing, and it is not digging, what is 
it? " Go to the mole, though dullard," (the old pro- 
verb might be travestied,) consider her ways and be 
wise — who, without any coulter, share or niould-lward, 
without s]»adc, hoe or pick-axe, leaves behind her in her 
rapid track, a finer mould than ever Hpade ur rake pro- 
duced, or the most careful-handed gardener ever used 
to pot his plants with. The very rabbit that scratches 
his hole in the ground, or the fox that scratches afVer 
him, or the dog that scratches after both — the whole 
tribe of ' claw-foot.' in fact — had scratched liard earth 
into soft mould, before ever the plow or the si>ade, or 
even the more ancient hoe, had broken ground on this 
planet. 

Let us begin from the beginning: let us take cultiva- 
tion itself into thought for a serious moment, and ana- 
lyze it into its simplest elements, dropping all conven- 
tionalities of ])Io<1ding custom. What is it? How would 
vou do it, if you had neither plow, nor si)ade. nor hoe, 
■»or rake, to help you? Surely with the same tools that 
he Monks of Jja Trapi>e used, to dig their graves, and 
^ like manner? If the mole, the rabbit, the fox, the 
^og, are not sufficient indications, take the hand of man, 
('love it with hardened steel, multiply it a dozen or 
wenty times, till you have an instrument as broad as 
/Tosskiirs clod-crusher, each hand or claw with its se- 
>arate arm, forming the radius from a central shaft, 
•hich bristles all around with a forest of such arms, a 
^rt of revolving Briareus, not roliing—lat that be es- 
lecially remenilK'red — but steam-driven, a thousand dog- 
tower if y<ui ])lease, for we must not even mention hor- 
■<>R, or we shall drop back into the old Scylla and Cha- 
yodxa of ' traction' and of ' rolling', two ideas to be es- 
uewed like |>oison. 

.et us supiKtsc the picture of this formidable looking 
ylinder and claws to be sufBciently described, for the 
•<oment reminding one at a distant view, of a half-breed 
rx^tween a hay-tedding machine and a Crosskill's clod- 
..asher — but unlike them, fundamentally distinct from 
ny and every instniment that was ever seen a-fleld, 
n doing its work not by traction, not by its rolling 
weight *^-^t driven by its axis, as the steam-paddle, the 



driven, supported by its own apparatni, and abrading 
the soil with its armed teeth, first catting its own trench, 
burying itself to the required depth, and then commenc- 
ing its onward task, tearing doton the bank, (so to 
speak,) on the advancing side, canting back the abraded 
soil, earths' saw-dust, ' comminuted, acreated, inverted,* 
into the trench it leaves behind. 
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Halt as Food for Plants. 



Professor Wat, chemist to the Royal Agricnltoral 
Society, in a lecture on this subject, stated, as a condu- 
sion to which his investigations had led him, that com- 
mon salt was neither directly nor indirectly, a conslitaent 
of the food of plants. He stated, however, as his be- 
lief that salt did, in some instances, produce an action 
beneficial to vegetation, on some soils. He had not car- 
ried out his investigations to such an extent as to say, 
positively, to what this effect is attributable, but hewai 
" led to believe that the common salt acted on certain 
silicates of lime present, in a way as yet not understood; 
and at the same time as it afforded a supply of lime to 
plants, gave rise, probably, to a modification of ulica, 
imi>ortant to the straw of the cereals." 

In reference to Prof Wat's remarks, other memben 
of the society gave the results of their experience in the 
application of salt to land. Col. Ghalloner said he did 
not consider it acted simply as a manure on grain crops, 
'' but it stiffened and brightened the straw, and caused 
it to ripen from 8 to 5 days earlier than it would other- 
wise have done." Mr. Barrow has found salt improve the 
strength and quality of his wheat straw, his neighbors* 
crops having been laid while his stood well . Mr. Mechi said 
— '' without being able to give the scientific reason, salt 
gave strength and brightness to the wheat straw and 
prevented its lodging." He applied it at the rate of 3 
cwt. per acre, mixed with the same weight of guano." 
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Virginia Lands. 



Eds. Gultitator — I have received vast numbers of let- 
ters from every section of the country, fk'om Maine to Illi- 
nois, making inquiries as to prices of lands in Eastern 
Virginia, quantity of crops, state of society, schools, 
and health of the country. I will state that any quantl- 
tity of land can be bought within fVom 15 to 30 miles of 
the principal cities in the state, at from $8 to $10 per 
acre, according to improvements. Small farms of 100 
acres or thereabouts, except in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of cities, cannot be bought for less than 920 to $100 
per acre. As a general thing, the plantations range from 
250 to 2000 acres, or more. Many want a small farm in 
the neighborhood of a pleasant country village. Such 
things are not often found. Our county seats often have 
no other buildings tlian the eounty offices and a hotel. 
For health, the country from about the head of tide wa- 
ter, to the Blue Ridge, is unsurpassed; it is generally 
well watered, with never failing springs of the purest 
water. Tobacco is the principal crop, to which all else 
must give way. The wheat crop will, perhaps, on the 
whole, fall sliort of 10 bushels per acre, although 20 or 
25 are not uncommon, depending on the coltare. The 
application of 150 or 200 pounds of goano per acre, 
will, on the poorest land, give 12 to 16 bnshels per acre, 
oud v'Hh a little extra aid will prodaoe cloTer, wUch, 
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c^ gnln crop. Oats are largely raised, but this year, American Plows in the Great Ezhibitton. 
to aa unexampled drouth, will produce Utile more 



tHB kdr a crop, except where guanoed. Wheat is ex- Hyde Park, Jniy «iit, lasi. ] 

cdeBt. Cotton Is raised by most planters sufficient for Ens. Gultitator^ After a vast deal of trouble, we 

tene consumption. But little hay is raised, though have succeeded in haying the foreign plows tried. On 

Ibne might be any amount. No pains are taken to Saturday last we had the trial at Hounslow, about ten 

sake manure. The pastures are old fields and woods, miles fVom the town. This was once the celebrated Houns- 

Sheep are seldom fed summer or winter; but a few tur- low Heath, where robberies were so common that no 

srps, or the like, would probably not injure them, and man dare pass over it without guardandarms — and with 

tky can he nised in any amount. The soil is generally these he often was despoiled of his money, and frequent- 

afew inches sand; sub-soil clay. Vo land retains ma- ly forfeited his life also. Now it is occupied by farmers, 

Bare better, or shows a more lasting effect from it. The gardeners, and village residents, and is a place of attrac- 

vosl team for plowing is one horse or mule, the plow tion. To this place, from the town, it is one continuous 

goiqg to the depth of about three inches. The lands succession of market gardens, and although the soil is 

■ay he one-third in natural growth— oak, hickory, pine, naturally light, yet, by superior manuring, and cultiva- 

poplar, fcc. ; one-third in cultivation ; balance turned tion, it produces a great number of crops in the season, 

out and grown np, in many instances, with a heavy and pays rents from $40 to $100 per 'acre, I am told, 
growth of pine — the second growth is invariably pine — The ground selected for the trial of plows was on a 

msny trees two feet through. Many farmers, however, clover ley, only one year old, and as it was very dry. the 

are improving their lands by aid of lime, guano, deep soil clay, mixed somewhat with gravel, it was difficult 

pkmfDg, clorering, kc. to turn a fair furrow. The depth required was six in- 

For fruits, we have every variety-apples, peaches, <^^^> *^« '^^dth nine inches. We had entered, Ameri- 

plums, quinces, cherries of every variety, grapes, figs, ^°' French, BohemUn, Belgian, Austrian, Dutch from 

fcc. Of the smaller fruits, wo have whortleberries, the Holland, Canadian, and the three English plows which 

bushes of some of which grow 15 foet high, black her- ^^°^ **^« P"2es here in April last, and Ransom's plow, 

ries nearly as high. Strawberries and cherries ripen in ^^^ "^^ ^^^ ** ^^^ *rUl in June, 1850. We were to 

Xsy; apples, from June to March j peaches, July to ^^« had them tested by the Dynamometer, which we 

September; melons at the same time. For apples, the ^°»^*^ "P0° as a part of the trial, but to which the 

Albemarle Pippin is unsurpassed. You have no pippin ^°S^"*^ J^^«C8 demurred, as they do not pretend to try 

St the north like It. It keeps late in spring.* Schools *^«^^ P^^^« ^^ »^y *«*' ^^ draught. A very heavy rain, 

are scarce j churehes generally convenient-MethodisU, however, fallhig just as we had finished trying the plows, 

BaptisU, and Presbyterians. ^® ^'« ^°*^^^® ^^^^^^ *^«™ ^'^^^^ ^^® Dynamometer, and 

-. , , ,..,., X ,j J J. ^ have agreed to try those to which medals have been 

Many inquire whether it is not considered disreputa- .. ... .. / i? « v • ^ rpu j 

u , VI* .IV Tx « 1 -* * r I- V awarded, with the English prize plows, on Thursday 

Me for a white man to labor. It is almost too foolish a ^ . xr-i^ it^jrk ^ ^ 

, ^ next. We have a newly invented Dynamometer from 

question to answer: but I will say it is not, nor for a „ ^^ , v v av * ^ « » v j t vi 

^ ,^ ' / ^ ' , .. France, by which the test is to be made. I am unable 

woman to labor. I know many places where the tim- . . , ... ^ ix i . -n iv . • i 

^ ^/ V ^ ^ T .,. ^ to gJ^e you a description of it, but will, after trial, en- 

ber would more than pay for the land, and I will say, I , . . . , ' .. * r. i- v t^ 

^ , ^ /, ,. ^ ^ J, ,j X deavor to give you some idea of it. An English Dyna- 

koow of no lands on which a flock of sheep would not ^ ^*«-«^,Ji«» -i *v i v v . 

, , , . ^ ^ _ , *^,, . , , mometer, working in oU, was upon the ground, which 11 

BOKthuip.7 double mterert. Ewet drop the.r Umb. » new one. and I think will work well, 
early in January or December, consequently are early in 

iiii(ket,.iidcan be tent by steamers to New-Tork or PhU ^« commenced the trial of plow, under all the disad- 

hddohia in 86 hours vantages of taking them out of the exhibition without 

' * the opportunity of scouring off the paint, with an Eng- 

I would recommend, as a general thing, no individual ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ j,^ ^^^.^^ ^^,^ ^^ 

fcrmen to purchase singly, but to buy several planta- ^^^rican plow, and with all the prejudice on the part 

tioM, and settle 40 or 60 families in the neighborhood. ^^ ^^^ persons present, that vou can imagine. When we 

If any one chooses to write me at Proctor's Creek, Ches- ^^^^j^^ ^p ^^^ g„^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^„ ^^^ ^^.^^^ Starbuck's 

terfied county, I will answer, if I can find time. S. ^^ g^ j y^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Englishmen around- 

Clammm, Jr. u ^jjj^^ pj^ ^^^,^ j^ ^^^ ^ ^11 break," and expressions 

P. S. I would say that I have received several com- li^e that,--but when the horses sUrted, and the plow 
■nnications, saying that land warrants, —purporting to ^ent through, and on its return, when the English plow- 
be isnied from the land office in Richmond, authorizing ^an said it held «a«y, and the horses showed that their 
the snrreyon of different counties to locate such war- ^ork was light, the tide suddenly ebbed. We were not 
lants on any unappropried lands belonging to the state, ^ble to adjust Starbuck's plow to turn nine inches wide 
—are ofibred by agents at one dollar per acre. It is not __ten inches was the least we could do with it. We tried 
a swindle, exsetly, but if any one wants such warrants, Prouty's No. 40, next, and that we adjusted perfectly 
I wOl ftimish such for $20 per 100 acres. The sUte owns to the rules, and when we had finished with that, the 
large quantities of lands in Western Virginia, and it is matter was settled that American plows could do the 
very possible valnable locations may be found. Editon work. While we were trying them, an English gentle- 
generally, might confer a (kvor by cautioning the public men living adjoining the land we were plowing, who had 
igdnst paying any large amount for such warrants, seen me as soon as I arrived on the ground, asked the 

• Wa received some qieeiment of this apple a ftw yean ■inee, pri^Hege of trying our plows with one horee, and took one 

^ jhflBghi it xflnarkabty fine. Eds. of the plows to try it. I had one of Starbuck's No. 2, 
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• plows, with a cenlter on the iharCi Mid he took that to 
another part of the field, and with one of his big horses, 
plowed with perfect ease, aix inches deep and nine in* 
eKtt wide, without any extra effort of his horse. He 
gathered around him, as you may well imagine, a large 
crowd, and the wonder expressed was yery amusing, 
The result of tbis was, that the gentleman ordered this 
plvw on the spot, and before I left, gave the names of 
four others in the neighborhood, who were present, for 
the plows to bo ordered for them. This gentleman said, 
after he had tried the plow, " I do not mind what the 
judges may say say about the plow, it u the one for me," 
Had I with me fifty of Starbuck's plows, of medium sizes^ 
I could hare sold them to farmers before this. 

We had four American plows tried — Starbuck's No. 
«, Prouty's No. 40, A. B. Allen & Co.'s No. 20, and a 
Philadelphia cast-steel plow. The judges decided that 
they would award only one medal to each foreign na- 
tion. I endeavored to procure two, but as some of the 
nations had only one plow, and as the general rule had 
been adopted in some other cases, they would not change 
it. The medal was awarded unanimously, to Prouty's 
No. 40. Starbuck's No. 6, did equally good work, ex- 
cept that the furrow-slice was too wide. Taking into 
consideration all the embarrassments under which we 
labored, we are satisfied with the result. We have prov- 
ed tliat what the London Times has said of our plows is 
utterly untrue — " that they are behind the age." I have 
an Older from an English plow-maker, for one of Star- 
buck s plows for his own farm! and I have no doubt when 
be receives it. it will be multiplied for the benefit of 
others. He desired to take the one we had tried to-day, 
but as that was disposed of, he must wait, with others, 
until they can be forwarded. 

We had at the trial to-day, some first-rate farmers 
f^om the Tweedf who are friends of Mr. Thomas Bell, 
and who were with him ; and who expressed themselves 
greatly pleased with our implements. One of them, by- 
the-by, was present at the speech of Prof. J. before the 
Berwick Club—ot which we had the account sent us. 
He says, that the report of the speech, so fiur as it went, 
in regard to our country was true, but that much more 
that was disparaging to us, was said — and that although 
he had never himself been in the country, he was satis- 
fied that it was entirely over-drawn, and designed for a 
free- trade market here, and he so expressed himself to 
his friends on the spot. I have found, in traveling 
through Northumberland and Cumberland, among the 
fkrmers everywhere, attention to this speech and the 
" Notes,'' and I have taken the liberty to say, on every 
occasion, that Prof. J. could have written a much better 
bookf if he had known more about our country. I direct- 
ed their attention to a sample of wheat on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, from a portion of the wheat district 
which he said was being laid down to grass, because it 
was exhausted, — the whole field from which it was taken 
yielding GS^ bushels to the acre! This was a sample of 
Mr. ilotchkiss' wheat, fVom Lcwiston, Niagara county, 
which received the first premium last winter at our an- 
nual meeting. I sent with the samples, the proofs which 
were presented to our Judgesh—and there is not in the 
ixhibitiun, anything that compares with it as to the 
Amount raised per acre, and I have reason to believe 



that the Judges who have paoed upon it, will thos notiea 
it in their report. I have also referred gentlemeD, whea 
they have m«ntioDed this to me, to a aingla fact, which 
would show them at oncei how fallacioaa these state- 
menta were — the quantity of wheat and floor exported 
to this country, (England,) duripg the last six months, 
taken from a Liverpool paper, being nearly double that 
of the year when Prof. J. was in our country. 

I have made a very pleasant tour with Prof. J. in 
Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland coontiei, 
where I visited a number of tenant farmers of the very 
best kind, who are making money, notwithstanding the 
depression of the times and high rents. I intend, whei^ 
ever I may have time, to write out what I have seensjid 
learned, and I think I can show our fkrmers how Eng- 
lish farmers are enabled to live, with the great rents they 
are, in most parts of the country, still obliged to payy 
notwithstanding the deductions that are made. The 
three great principles that a good farmer here relies up- 
on, are these: Ist. Thorough draining; 2d. High mom 
nuringf with guano or other prepared manurea, in addi- 
tion to barn-yard manure, if required j 3d. Thorough 
cleaning of the crop, so that the grain or other crop 
shall have all the nutriment to perfect it, instead of leav- 
the greater share, (as is too often the case with us,) to 
support the weeds. 

I became acquainted at our trial of plows, with Count 
de Gourcy, a distinguished French Crentleman, who is 
one of the most intelligent agriculturists that I ever 
met with. He has written several works on the subject 
of agriculture — ^his Travels in Scotland and England, 
you will find in our Library He was formerly a practi- 
cal farmer himself, on a farm of 600 acres, on which he 
introduced the best system of husbandry fh>m England 
and Belgium, and he was subsequently connected for a 
considerable time, with the army of France. He has, 
for a number of years, devoted himself in the summer 
season, to visiting the diflbrent countries in Europe, 
passing months in the farming districts, examining mi- 
nutely and carefully into the systems and practice which 
prevail, and taking notes of their stock, dairies, fcc.. 
and in winter, he copies his notes, and publishes them 
for the benefit of the farmers of France. 

He spoke in very high terms of our plows. He had 
seen three of them in operation in France, which had 
been sent over by some American gentleman who had 
purchased Ramboullet sheep; but his name he did not 
recollect. They were, he said, so light, so simple in 
their counstruction, so easily operated by the peasantry 
of France, and so cheap, that he preferred them alto- 
gether to any other plows. He expressed himself highly 
gratified with the performance of our plows at the trial 
— said they had accomplished all that was desired. 

He mentioned to me a very remarkable circumstance 
in the breeding of cattle, which seems, at least as fhr as 
tried, to have been successfhl. This was, the method 
by which a breeder can secure bull or heii^r calves as he 
may desire. He said, if the cow is milked clean when 
she receives the bull, the produce will be a bull calf-— if 
she receives the bull with a ftill udder, the produce will 
be a heifer calf. A fhrmer in France, whom he named, 
put seven cows, with their udders thoroughly deprived 
of milk, and the produce was flro bull calTea— two hav- 
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Ued to produce uiy. I nndcntood several other In- 
gtaBoes wtehlB his own obserration, had nniformly resalt* 
li Ib the eame manner. This is importnnt, and certain- 
ly mrthy of a trial. Whether anything of the kind has 
Irer been obecrred in our country, I do not know. Ue 
■ys that the work of Guenon is universally credited in 
Trance, and that they are so particular with their dairy 
stock, that they use no male which has not the desired 
ascutcbeons. I went through one class of the cows and 
hdlbn at Windsor, with two intelligent French gentle- 
man, who came over by order of the government, I be* 
Vsve, and they did not pass a single animal without care- 
fidly examining the developments as suggested by Cue- 
ion. I believe the rule holds good, that those cows 
wfaicfa are so marked, are uniformly fair milkers, although 
many excellent milkers do not have these marks. The 
Frenchmen say, however, that it is all important in the 
■election of heifers which have not had a calf, as you 
May, with reasonable certainty, select a fair milker. I 
lad many Englishmen who have paid attention to the 
mtject, and they came to the opinion above expressed. 
I omitted in my last letter to say that the first prize 
Short-horn bull is said to have been sold for 500 guinea*, 
to tlie Belgian government. Although he was a fine 
kdl, I think the money could have been much better 
tipeaded on the show grounds. Yours. B. P. Johm- 

101. 

I ■■■ ■■ ■■ ■■■ ..i.i. ^ 

The Science of Unimproved Farming* 

AXiLLTTICAL LaBORATORT, YaLK COLLXGl, 1 

JV«Hr-ifeMii, Vonm.. July 90, 1851. ) 

Missaa. Editobs — ^It seems to me that we need a lit- 
tle diange in our modes of arguing upon agricultural 
satjects. We have been accustomed to argue upon the 
Dfceisity of improvements-have been endeavoring to 
convince the mass of farmers that they may better their 
prutice in a variety of ways, and have given them what 
we consider incontrovertible proofs upon the subject, yet 
an, in many cases, without avail. They say that scien- 
tific fiirmlng is nothing more or less than an imposition 
upon the more gullible part of community ; that scenti- 
lie men know nothing of practical subjects, and that the 
poorest of all ways to make boys formers, is to set them 
at studying the subject of their future profession in any 
other manner than following the plow, or swinging the 
leythe. 

Let ns then take up this view of the subject, and sec 
what can be made out of it. The science of improved 
&ntting has met with its advocates, and numbers many 
followers; why should not the purely practical and lot- 
alone system, have something publicly said in its favor? 
If it is really the true system, it ought to bear the test 
of printing as well as any other, unless it be that the very 
act of printing destroys all truth. The fact is, that the 
ftrmers want information, and are determined to have it 
from some quarter. If, as many of them say, the pre- 
sent book farming is all wrong, let us have something 
that is satisfactory. 

One of the first points, and a highly cardinal one in the 
estimation of many excellent practial men, is that a 
young farmer, or a boy preparing to become a farmer. 
Bust carefully avoid anything like an extended course 
cf atndy. Soch a course is all very well for those who I 



are to be professtonal men— they need it, and are bene- 
fitted by it. By such study they learn what has bees 
done in their profession by others, they learn what re« 
mains to be done, and what is doing; they are thus ena- 
bled to commence their active life with clear ideas of 
what is before them, and with a full knowledge of that 
which is essential to their ultimate success. Nothing of 
this sort is necessary to the young farmer. If he is al- 
lk>wed to study anything relative to his profession, it will 
be the ruin of him as a practical man. A tolerable ed- 
ucation in the district schools or academies, embracing 
the common English branches, is all that he can safely 
bear ; anything farther than this will make him an im- 
proving farmer, which is closely connected with bis be- 
coming somewhat scientific. The unimproved farmer 
meditates deeply upon the curious fact, that in propor- 
tion as men are educated, so are they more likely to be 
filled with wliat he calls wrong notions, to commence 
trying experiments, and to advocate the reading of 
books. 

Some persons might draw from this fact, conclusions 
favorable to the effect of knowledge upon the agricultur- 
al mind, especially as the results obtained by these 
reading farmers are frequently of the most satisfactory 
kind ; not so, however, with our friendi; he decides that 
the only way to prevent his boys from imbibing any of 
these ruinous modern fancies, is to confine them at home, 
to take them out of school at an early age, and to keep 
them hard at work on his fi&rm. Thus they learn what 
work really is; they become used to it in every depart- 
ment, and by the time they are twenty, are able, per- 
haps, to lead ofi* the hired men with the scythe, hoe, or 
cradle, to guide the plow or wield the axe, with any oth- 
ers in tne country. This now, he says, is an education 
worth having; here is a boy who is able to take care of 
himself under any circumstances; he knows all of farm- 
ing that is needful to be known, as much as his father or 
grandfather knew before him, and will pursue the good 
old track quietly, frowning down all innovations, for the 
very reason that they are novelties. 

The farm, under his management, will run down 
gradually it is true, but that it Ijas been doing steadily 
for the last twenty years; land is not as good as it used 
to be ; but if it gives out entirely there is plenty more 
at the west, so that that difficulty can be overcome with- 
out any help fVom books. He is in ihct a specimen of 
a farmer whose only literary education has been of a 
nature wholly unconnected with his business in life« 
whose practical education hasbeen just that of the hired 
day laborers whose work he directs ; he has had no ad- 
vantages apart fVom those afforded by intercourse with 
his neighbors, whose experience is just that of his own 
father over again. These then, must be considered the 
fkir results of a purely practical education. Are the 
farmers of our country content to be represented as such 
a class? 

Whether content or not, this must be the most appro- 
priate description of them, unless they depart from the 
strict line of their practical course. A young man can- 
not go into other districts to study farming under the 
best farmers without getting indirectly at least, the re- 
sults of greater knowledge and science. This is a la- 
mentable state of things, but it nevertheless ezlstr 
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men who In all parts of the coantrj stand pre-eminent 
for their good crops, for their fine stock) and for their 
admirable management, are precisely the men who arc 
most ready to acknowledge their obligations to science, 
and who have the most fre<ine!it recource to books for 
assistance and advice in every operation. This is a most 
unfortunate obstacle, but nevertheless one that actually 
exists; it is unfortnnatc l>ccause it ties the unimproved, 
entirely practical farmer, down to a narrow field. By 
condemning study he. condemns all the results of study, 
anless he means to adopt the results of others' researches 
in anu nderhanded way ; he cannot , of course, do this con- 
ristently, for if he once acknowlcilges that any one by 
study can make improvements in farming, it follows that 
he himself might also do soinetliiiig in the same way, 
and so this whole system of purely practical education 
falls to the ground. The unimproved system, then, not 
only shuts out books and study, but the results which 
others derive from them ; this is obviously the only con- 
sistent course. If carried out entirely and fully, the 
advocates of the letting alone system would have occa- 
sion to rejoice in the sudden susi)en$ion of all progress 
that would ensue. Thev would be forever freed from 
all the urgent solicitors who beg tliat they will subsoil, 
drain, and clear their land, who des{)erately f<»rce upon 
them their prescriptions for concentrated and special 
manures, and who back their rec(»mmendations with 
facts and figures that are occasionally of a most stubborn 
character. The young farmers would be left to grow 
np In utter ignorance of the word improvement, and 
would scarcely possess more ideas tlum the team that 
they drive, as to the practicability of making any use- 
Ail change in the old customs to which they had been 
trained. 

Without books, without study, without lectures, the 
knowledge of any little advance which might occur here 
and there, would be as slowly diffused as it formerly was 
among the aboriginal inhabitants, and centuries hence 
would see our agriculture scarcely any better than now. 
This is no exaggeration ,* if we could blot out all of the 
works on agriculture, all of the periodicals, and stop all 
lectures on the scientific bearings of this subject, advance 
would be checked at once and forever, or at least for as 
lOng a time as such system should prevail. 

While those who engage in other pursuits would be 

'onstantly improving, constantly discovering new means 

nf successful and economical application of their labor, 

he farmers would remain at a stand, and would serve 

kg an abiding representation of long |)assed ages. 

Such is the fairest statement that I can make for the 
inimproved farmer; such I consider the legitimate car- 
Ting out of his principles ; it is under such principles 
hat we constantly hear l>ook- farming di'cried, that we 
\c»r science spoken of sneeringly and contemptuously, 
ti-t every proposition involving a change is looked up- 
•. not as deserving investigation, but as a legitimate 

• natural object of suspicion. It is under the in- 

...«n'*A of such principles tliat so much of the fairest and 

-- . -^rtile portion of our country has lieen worn out 

"f ^oaustcd by cultivation, and that so much more is 

. . — ♦inij jtill from year to year. 

^^ MvpOiition for some appropriation to aid in the 



principles, among agriculturists, la brought forward In 
any of our legislatures, or other pnblic bodies, it is, as 
a general rule, rejected or pwtsed over, and often with 
contempt. Who,, now, arc the men that thus retard all 
progress and hang as a dead weight upon eviTy eSbrtf 
They are not lawyers, physicians or mercliants ,• these 
are generally men of more enlarged views, who readily 
see the true bearings of such movements j they are in 
almost every case the unimproved farmers. These are 
the men who have remained asleep while the rest of the 
world has been moving on, who have been selected by 
agricultural communities to express their will, and who 
as the exponents of that will crush ever}- forward move- 
ment. 

If a speaker addresses a popular assemblage, in sup- 
port of radical changes in the present system of ex- 
hausting culture, too generally pursued, it will not be 
the professional men who will dissent fVom his views, 
but the very men who would be benefitted by the change, 
and iin| :roved in their condition. Thus it is everywhere, 
the obstacles to improvement exist among the farmers 
themselves, and until they will move far more unitedly 
than they ever have done, its advance must still be slow. 

I have endeavored to show what a system of nnim- 
proved farming would be if carried out in Its fullest ex- 
tent, and it may serve to convince all, that books and 
study of some kind are necessary. Those who feel that 
the present position of agriculture is not what it should 
be. must unite in bringing about a change. If the worki 
now existing are not sufficient, if the systems of instruc- 
tion projKMied are not satisfactory, let the objectors exert 
themselves and produce better, but In the mean time, 
let all with one voice join to condemn the practice of the 
unimproved farmer, and to arouse him from his slum- 
bers. Yours truly, John P. KoRTOR. 

Importation of French anil German Merino 8heep. 

Eds. Cultivator— Cieorgx Cahpbell, Esq.. of West- 
Westminster, Vt., in May last, returned from a tour 
through France, Germany, and Spain, bringing with him 
an importation of French Merino and German Merino 
sheet). William Cliamberlain, Esq., of the firm of Cliam- 
berlain k Phelps, New- York city, is associated with Mr. 
Campbell in this enterprise. Receiving a polite invitation 
from Mr. Campbell to visit him arid examine his sheep, and 
to be present at their shearing, I embraced the same, 
and received much pleasure from my excursion. 

Mr. Campbell found no sheep in Spain which were, in 
his judgment, worth importing to this country. He says 
the flocks of sheep which formerly so highly distinguihh- 
ed that country, have melted away and become sadly 
degenerated by bad management. After a thorough in- 
s[)ection of the best fiocks in the three countries, BIr. 
CaniplK'll i)urchased about 100 sheep of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Cughnot, whose fiocks are firom the celebrated go- 
vernment flock of France, at Rambouillet, about 40 
miles from Paris. This fiock is descended from the im- 
portation of Spanish Merinos made by the French go- 
vernment in the year 1786. In ^* The American Shep- 
herd," I find the following extract from a report con- 
cerning this fiock. by M. Gilbert. He nyii — 

** The stock ft-om which the flock of Rambouillet war 
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had ever before been brought firom Spain: but 
leen choeeo firom a great number of flocks, in 
' parts of the kingdom, they were distinguished 
striking local differences, which formed a mcd- 
Sreeable to the eye, but immaterial as it affected 
ality ; these characteristic differences have been 
into each other, by their successive alliances, and 
im have resulted a race which perhaps resemble 
those which compose the primitive stock, but 
iertainly does not yield in any circumstances to 
t beautiful in point of size, form, and strength; 
s fineness, length, softness, strength, and abund- 
the fleece." 

i in the same work, I find it stated of the flock 

i fibre of the wool is very fine, quite equal to the 
rino in Spain, and is the very antipodes of that 
h so much complaint is made by the manufactur- 
eing harsh, dry, crispy, and wiry. The fleece 
if a brilliant creamy color within, on a skin of 
k, and is soft, glossy, wavy and very even over 
le body ; is exceedingly close and compact^aud has 
ree from gum, and easily liberated when it comes 
rashed, but which protects the wool from the 
', and keeps it free from the dead ends that are 
:tionable. It becomes of the purest white when 

by the manufacturer, and still retains its mel* 
y touch, so grateful to the handling of good 

Its felting properties are beyond dispute, making 
ice material for the manufacture of fine cloths." 

' a close inspection of Mr. Campbell's importa- 
&m led to think that all I have ever read respect- 
French Merinos, is very just. They appear to 
«ased of constitutions as hardy and vigorous as 
f our best native or coarse wool sheep ; they are 
uare, finely shaped sheep, and by far the largest 
erino's I have ever seen, — ^indeed I have rarely 
-ger sheep of any kind. Generally, they have 
lewlaps, and large folds of skin on the neck, 
g back on the shoulders, and often nearly over 
y, the wool growing thickly over them, and co- 
;he head, and the legs cl?ar down to the hoofs, 
the fieece, when shorn, spreads out into dimen- 
\\iaX to a covering for two such carcases. The 
I very thick and heavy, and fine enough ibr any 
I cannot but regard these sheep as a most valua- 
aisition to our state, and am induced to believe 
ery valuable, among other things, for crossing 
ir best mutton sheep, thus refining the fieece of 
er, without deteriorating the carcase. 
1 cite a few examples from minutes taken at the 
;, which are a fair average of the entire impor- 

Live weight Weight of fleece. 

8Sibe., lllbe.8oz. 

89 13 

120 12 

105 14 19 

106 15 

1S3 13 

103 15 

107 14 14 

97 14 

09 15 

74 1« 

109 14 

ck 2i years old, whose live weight was 224 lbs., 
, 214 l^* I^ ^ proper to say that the wool was 
ed, and as clean unwashed wool as is ever seen; 
e sheep are mostly yearlings, wiih one year's 
of wool ; and that the fieeces had all imtained 



quite a loss on shipboard, ftoax the wool being rubbed 
off and picked out, and eaten by the sheep,— a habii 
which I am told they are apt to acqnirei when confined 
long at sea. 

Mr. Campbell inspected several flocks of fine wool 
sheep while in Germany, but found them to be mostly 
Saxony, with very small carcases, and very short light 
fieeces. In Silesia, however, he found a fiock descended 
from an imi)ortation of Spanish Merinos made in 181 Ij 
which have been bred with great care and purity. In 
size they compare well with the best Paular Merino's in 
the state of Vermont, but have a thicker, heavier, and 
finer fieece than our best sheep. For fineness, their 
wool will compare well with the finest Saxon. They 
have square, finely shaped bodies, and appear to possess 
hardiness and vigor of constitution. I again select from 
my minutes several samples, which will give a fair ave* 
rage of the shearing of the whole. 

GERMAII HERIMO BUCKS. 

Live weight Weight of fleeee 

No.lS, 831l»., 71be.e<ML 

76, 86 7 5 

80, 90 8 8 

GERMAN MERINO EWES. 

Na 4, 61 7 14 

10, 71 9 13 

15, 80 

17, 75 9 8 

10, 60 7 IS 

Both bucks and ewes of this stock are yearlings, with 
fieeces of 10 months growth, unwashed. 

Mr. Campbell intends to exhibit several of his impor- 
ted sheep, of both breeds, at our State Fair, the 9th 
and 10th of September next. Any information in regard 
to these two importations which may be desired, may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Campbell, or Chamberlain 
and Phelps, 108 Front street, New- York city, or Wil. 
liam Chamberlain, Esq., Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N 
T. F. HoLBROOK. Brattleboro,^ Vt., Jug. 1, 1861. 
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CnltiTatioB of Cranbenries* 



Eds. CuiiTITator— Please accept a vase of Cranber- 
ry plants, of the variety known as the '' Upland Bell 
Cranberry." Wishing to test the plants thoroughly, on 
the 1st day of June 1851, 1 removed a bed of these 
plants from rich upland soil into the poorest kind of loam 
— ^both soils being near Lansingburgh, and 100 (bet above 
the Hudson — no swamp, muck, or brook in the vicinity. 
They were watered but once, which was at the time of 
setting. The plants were Just budding at the time. 
Wishing to send you a specimen, I have taken them np 
while in bloom, and I think with but little care they will 
do well. It would be advisable to water them occa- 
sionally, the same as other plants. The new shoots of 
each year furnish the fruit which are of extra size and 
fiavor. The plants the first year, yield but half the 
usual crop, after transplanting. I shall be able to send 
yon this &ll a vase of the plants in full growth and cul- 
tivation, with the trnii attached. Plantscan be Aimished 
in the fall, growing in pots with the firuit upon them, and 
fruit when protected ft-om frost, will remain fresh upon 
the vines until they again blossom., thus forming a bean* 
tiftil ornament Ibr the window, garden or greenhoi 
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The lofl in the ftie tluit I have ient you was taken up 
with the planta. The rinea inereaae rapidly fVom ran- 
aen, seeds and8hoots> and will take root and throw np 
shoots wherever they touch the ground. This plant is 
easier cultivated than any frait with which I am ac- 
quainted, and is perf^Iy adapted to almost every soil 
and location under good management. I also sciid you 
specimen plants of an early variety of the low bnsh 
cranberry which I took yesterday fVom a bog about 20 
miles north of here. The blows were of a deep scarlet, 
and I should think the early buds extremely liable to be 
Injured by lata spring frosts. They are propogated dif- 
ferently from the bell variety, and the leaves presented 
the same riiri veiled appearance while growing, that they 
do now after being taken np. The plants stand thick, 
•oarcely any weeds or grass appearing among them, and 
cover, I shonld think, about two acres. I was informed 
by persons in the vicinity that the fk-uit is not largo but 
of good quality. These vines were the largest tpeciinens 
thai I could find after diligent search, F. B. Fancher. 
Lantingburghf N, Y 

Rambouillet Sheep. 

The first fine wooled sheep that were allowed to 
go from Spain, were selected from the best royal flocks 
of that country, and presented by the King of Spain to 
the King of France. Since about the year 1787, these 
several flocks have been mixed and bred together, under 
the control of the government of France. The Minister 
of Agriculture is annually elected, and has the control of 
the flock. He resides in Paris; but the Director resides 
on the farm at Rambouillet, about forty miles from 
Paris. He keeps the books, and registers the birth, 
death, and sale of every animal ; which is known by its 
respective number, which is told by more or less notch- 
es cut in the ears, and the rams have an additional num- 
ber, or flgurcs burned upon the side of the horns. This 
method of registering, gives the lineage back for more 
than flfty generations. 

These sheep are well sheltered throughout the winter, 
and at night during the summer. The lambs are allow- 
ed to drop in the month of January. These, and no 
other flocks in France, are allowed to graze unless at- 
tended by a shepherd and his dogs. There are no fences 
in France. The sheep are allowed to fbcd along side, 
and close to flelds of wheat and other grain. It is won- 
derful and quite amusing, to see dogs protect the grain, 
though the flock may be within reach of it. 

At Rambouillet, the surplus sheep of the government 
flock are annually disposed of at public auction, which 
takes place on Sunday. This year it came ofi* on the 
the 27th of April. There were no ewes sold ; but flfty- 
one superior rams sold at a price averaging about $210. 
Fifty of them wereflfteen months old, and their average 
live weight was 186 pounds, as registered upon the 
books. 

These rams are never put up at a less price than 260 
fhincs. If not taken by bidders, they are withdrawn, 
and afterwards disposed of at private sale. All of the 
rams were sold to go out of France; nine of them only. 
Were bought by Americans. The balance went to Rus- 
sia and Australia. 

Upon looking orer this splendid flock of about 400^ 



and other superior flocks of Merinos, ia diflbrent parts of 
France, it was a wonder to me that none had gone to 
England, and but a short time since none had found their 
way to America. Probably one-sixth of all the pure 
Merinos, of this enormous size and weight of fleece, 
have been purchased by Americans, and a majority of 
them within a year. These sheep are not only superior 
for their great production of wool, but they will event- 
ually supersede the best English breeds fbr mutton. 
SoL0X0\W. Jewett. WeybridgCf Fit., July 8, 1851. 

>•« 
Average Yield of T\' heat in New- York. 

We wish to correct a mistake contained in an editori- 
al note in The Journal of jSgriculturt. It is laid down 
asa '' fact," that '-the average crop of wheat in thq 
state of New- York, at this time, does not exceed 12| 
bushels per acre." It is also stated in the same pan- 
graph, that thirty years since this state averaged 80 
bushels per acre, and that the state of Ohio at that time 
averaged 86 bushels per acre, and now produces but 16. 
We know not on what these statements are based, 
though we recollect havmg seen the following in Prof. 
Mapks' Working Farmer; ''Such practical farmers 
have caused the wheat crops of New- York to fall (torn an 
average of 80 bushels per acre, to 12i bushels, and of 
Ohio, fVom 35 bushels to 15." 

The statistical returns of 1845, gave an average yield 
of the wheat crop for New- York, of 14 bushels per acre. 
This is the lowest average for which we have any data. It 
will be remembered that it was taken at a time when this 
crop, in a large portion of the state, was nearly destroy- 
ed by the '' weevil," or wheat-midge. It was the inju- 
ry done by this insect, and not the exhaustion of the 
phosphate of lime fVom the soil, (as stated in the note 
above mentioned.) which produced the dcflciency. 

We are inclined to think that a very general error has 
prevailed on this point. That many farmers have prac- 
ticed an exhausting course of cropping is unquestionably 
true ; but so fiir as regards the fkiluro of the wheat crop 
in this state, we are confident that the chief cause has 
been the injury done by the insect refbrred to. We have 
numerous statements (torn fkrmers to this effect • that 
their wheat grew as well, and appeared as promising as 
ever, and that the only drawback to the yield was the 
shrinkage of the grain trcm the attaek of the insect. This 
is supported also by the fhet, that as the midge has de- 
creased in numbers — ^which it has done greatly in tlie 
eastern part of the state, within the last few years — the 
crop has increased — ^the yield of the last two seasons 
having been equal to any ever realised here. 

But what reason is there to believe that the average 
yield of this state ever amounted to 80 bushels per acre, 
or that of Ohio to 35 bushels? This statement seems alto- 
gether unsupported by evidence. As regards Western 
New- York, we have the testimony of the best wheat* 
growers, that the crop of that section has been heavier 
on the average, for the last six years, than it ever wu 
previously. [See ourrent vol. Cultivator, pp. 166, 167.] 



Fashion makes fbolish parents, Invalids of children, 
and servants of all. 

Trust him little who praiiM all, him teMt wlio it fai- 
dilferent about all 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Taw) roK Fowls.— L. M. R., Eaat- Plymouth. Com- 
moa Iftths would probably be as cheap and conTcriiont 
an article for this purpose as you could use. Set up 
stakes or posts, eight feet apart ; nail on these, two strips 
of two inch planic, three inches wide — one strip a foot 
and the other four feet from the ground. Nail the latlis 
M these, vertically, two inches apart. You can cover 
the top in a liniilar way. 

AFFun TALLiHO FBOM Tbxs8.-»L. M. R. Applesfall 

from trees fVom various causes. It Is usual for many 
more to tgtf than can be brought to perfection ; nature, 
therefore, provides that the tree shall be relieved of its 
laperfluotis burden. Still it is not uncommon that more 
Kmidn than can reach a full size, and become properly 
ripened. Fruit also drops prematurely fVom the at- 
tacks of insects. Apples are injured by the " Apple- 
worm," which is derived ft-om an egg deposited by a 
moth. It cats into the apple, which causes it to perish. 
It Is advisable that the apples which drop off. should be 
immediately disi>oscd of in such a way as to destroy the 
worm which is generally in the apple at the time it falls, 
this may be done by feeding them to swine, or allowing 
urine to run in the orchard. 

Composition for Roops. — D. D. D., Tion, N. T. The 
irtide in our June number, contaius all the information 
we can give on this subject. The article says the tar or 
pitch must be used hot, which, of course, implies that 
It must be heated, but we do not know whether it is ne- 
ecssary to harden it by boiling. 

Shelterxno Mavukk. — ^Answer to W. G. A., in our 
July number. Construct a shed, 80 by 15 feet, attached 
to a stable for 10 cattle, and have the manure thrown 
evenly over this space, and put upon it six hogs. I will 
engage that the manure will not get '' fire fangcd," or 
heated so as to injure it. Ue should also put eave 
troughs to his bam, and occasionally, in the warm sea- 
son, conduct the water from the roof, on to the manure. 
If be will do this, I believe he may dispense with any 
diemical operation. He will find the swine excellent 
chemists in this matter. Brooklyn, C/. 

Seeding roa Pasturage. — B. H. M., Morris, K. Y. 
yfe should sow the timothy or grass seed the first week in 
September, and the clover the following March, on a 
light snow. "We have known clover sown with rye, in 
autumn, with good success; but there is risk of its being 
winter-killed on many soils, and to avoid this ri^ik, it is 
safer to defer sowing till spring. 

Management or a Reclv^imed Swamp.— A Snbscri- 
her, Sinisbury, Mass. If your ground is sufliciently 
drained, your first object will be to destroy the wild 
grasses, rushes, kc. If it is in a condition to be plowed, 
take a plow designed for a bog plow, which you will find 
at most of the implement stores in Boston, Albany or 
Ncw-Tork, — and turn over six or seven inches of the 
surface asjtat as possible; then harrow lengthwise of the 
furrows with a very light harrow, and sow it to red- top 
and tiaiothy in the early part of September. If the fur- 
rows do not lie even, pass a roller over them before har- 
rowing which will press down the edges. If some bull- 
rushes, or other worthless herbage comes up the next 



season, dig them up with a mattock, or lome tool with 
a narrow blade, to break the soil as little as possible 
When the cultivated grasses get well act, it will probably 
be beneficial to irrigate the surface in the spring month/ 
— say April and May ; but if the water is continued on 
through the season, it will bring in the wild herbage 
again. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Book of the Farm ; detailing the labors of the 
Farmer, Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Gaitle-man, 
Shepherd, Field-worker, and Dairymaid. By Hskbt 
Stephkns. To which are added Explanatory Notes, 
Remarks, etc., by John S. Skinher. Two vols. 8 vo. 
New- York: C. M. Saxton. 

The Book of the Farm is a work which needs no en- 
comiums. The author is Mr. Stepbevs, editor of the 
Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, known as 
one of the most sound and practical agricultural writers 
of the day. The edition here offered, was published 
under the editorship of the late J. S. Skinner, Esq., 
who added various notes of comment and explanation. 
The volumes are presented in a very handsome style 
both in respect to typography and binding. 

The Journal ov Agriculture. — We have received 
the first number of a paper with this title, published at 
Boston, edited by Wm. S. King and J. J. Mapes. Its 
leading object may bo learned from the following extract 
from the introductory chapter: " So convinced are we 
that science is at the foundation of all improvement in 
Agriculture; — that it is the foundation itself, — that we 
desire and design to give it a foremott place in our pages." 
We shall rejoice at any aid which the farmer may re- 
ceive from this or other sources. The number before us 
contains several very able and valuable articles, and from 
the known ability of the writers, we anticipate the re- 
ception of much useful instruction through this medium. 
It is to be published semi-monthly, at $2 a year — each 
number containing 82 pages, octavo. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. — The number for 
August is highly entertaining. The leading article is one 
on the *' Childhood and Youth of Bonaparte/' by John 
S. G. Abbott, with six handsome illustrations. Among 
other good articles we notice •* Village Life in Germany," 
" Infirmities of Genius," "Phantoms and Keulitics," 
" American Notabilities," by Lady Emeline Stewart 
Wortlkt, &.C. Published monthly by Harper k Bro- 
thers, New- York, at $3 a year. 

The Cottage Bee-Keeper; or suggestions for the 
practical management of Amateur, Cottage and Farm 
Apiaries, on scientific principles. By a Country Curate. 
Published by C. M. Saxton, New- York. 

This is an English work of some reputation and t«UI 
be found useful to bee-keepers iu this country. Mr. 
Saxton has " got up" the book very neatly, both as to 
ty|>ography and binding. It contains cuts of hives, and 
fixtures necessary to an apiary. 

Sward which is plowed early in September, will rot so 
as to l)ecomc mellow in spring. If plowed late in the fall, 
it will remain tough, and the grass will grow the next 
season. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKNOWLEDGHEiTTs.-^Oommunlcntions have come to 
hand since our last, from Dr» Melvin Barnes, F. B. Fan- 
Cher, Hon. F. Holbrook, S. Clarke Jr., L. M. R., W. 
O. Edmundson, M. Butler, W. H. C, G. B. Smith, 
Wm. R. Sanford, J. W. Proctor, Levi Bartlett, John 
Johnston, B. P. Johnson, A. Marks. 

Books, Pamphlets, kc, have been received as fol. 
lowB: "The Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, for 
1852," fi:om the publishers, Fowle&s k Wells, New- 
York ** Book of the Farm," by Henry Stephens, 

with Motes by J. S. Skinner, 2 vols., from CM. Sax- 
ion, pnblisher, New- York Fresh Gleanings, or a New 

Sheaf from the old fields of Continental Europe, (new 
edition,) and Reveries of a Bachelor, or a Book of the 
Heart, (10th edition,) both by Ik. Marvel, from the 

AUTHOA. 

Meditekkakean Wheat. — The mere this wheat is 
known, the better it is liked. Its earliness renders it 
almost proof against injury from the " weevil" or wheat- 
midge. It has generally escai)ed this season, though in 
some instances other kinds growing in the same field and 
sown at the same time, were considerably lessened in 
yield by that insect. This wheat makes good flour and 
the flour makes good bread. We never tasted better 
bread, than we ate a few weeks since at the tables of 
several families in Cayuga and Onondaga counties. We 
were told it was made from Mediterranean wheat, and 
that it was preferred to white wheat, if rightly ground, 
by families in which the proper management of the flour 
is understood — that the same quantity of it would make 
more and better bread. The millers know how to grind 
it better than formerly, and hence it stands better in 
market^ommanding within three to five cents \^r 
bushel as much as the best white wheat. It yields well. 
Messrs. McCulloch k Kirtlamd. of the Cantonment 
Farm, Greenbnsh, raised this season thirty bushels per 
acre on a field of nine acres, which eight or ten years 
ago, was so wet that it would only produce white birches, 
bushes, rushes and coarse water grasses. It was under- 
drained, and has since borne good crops of hay, Indian 
corn, and lastly wheat. The latter crop was sold as seed 
wheat, for $1.25 per bushel, to go to Fort Leavenworth, 
Mo., on an order to Emery & Co., from the U. States 
Government. 

Fattening Swine on Applks. — The evidence which 
has heretofore been published, in regard to the value of 
apples as food for stock, is supported by facts which are 
frequently brought to our knowledge. Mr. James M. 
Ellis, of Onondaga Hill, lately stated to us that he had 
been in the practice of using apples extensively for fat- 
tening hogs, fi»r several years, and their value had been 
proved to be such, that he deems it an object of profit 
to produce pork by the aid of apples, but would not, 
otherwise, so regard it. He has a large apple- orchard, 
in which he allows his hogs to range most of the season. 
They are of much benefit to the trees by destroying ma- 
ny of the insects which the fallen fruit contains, and by 
keeping the ground loose and rich. As the fruit ap- 
proaches ripeness, the nutriment increases, and the hogs 
thriTC faster. When nearly ripe, those apples which are 
not readily marketable, and not suited to long keeping, 



are gathered and boiled, or steamed, are mixed with 
meal and the slops of the kitchen and dury, constitute 
the food for fattening hogs. The meal is increased 
towards the close of the fattening process, being at last 
equal to one-fonrth of the bulk of apples. Mr. £. in- 
forms us that his pork is always of excellent quality, 
and is so regarded by all who have purchased it— beiog 
solid, of good texture, and of superior flavor. 

Drilling Wheat and other Grain .-^The use of 
machines for sowing grain, is becoming more and more 
extended every year, owing to the manifest advantages 
which they have over the common mode of hand-sowing. 
The advantages have been, on different occasions, so ful- 
ly set forth in this Journal, that they need not be now par- 
ticularly adverted to. Those who have used drills, have 
generally adopted them for sowing all grains. Their ad- 
vantages are most manifest for winter wheat, but are very 
considerable for barley and other spring grain. Col. 
Sherwood, of Auburn, sowed all his grain crops of this 
year with one of Bickford and Huffman's drills, manu- 
factured at Macedon, Wayne county, N. Y. A cut of 
this drill was given in our May number. He is confi- 
dent that there is a great gain in the barley crop,, by the 
use of the drill — particularly in the certain and quick 
germination of the seed, and the regular and uniform 
growth and maturity of the crop. His barley was very 
even, and everywhere alike over a large field. Col. S. 
thinks the drill makes a considerable saving in seed, be- 
sides insuring a better crop. 

Paper Manufactort. — We arc glad to be able to My 
that we have, at lost, an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of paper in this vicinity. Mr. C. Van Benthctsen 
has lately enacted and put in operation a mill for this 
puriK>se, at the village of Bath, on the opposite side of 
the river from this place. The building is made in the 
most thorough manner, and all the machinery and ap- 
paratus are of the most approved and improved descrip- 
tion. The motive power is steam, — the engine oi' 100 
horse power — and when the establishment is in full 
operation, it is capable of turning off* 1,600 lbs. of a su- 
perior article of printing (taper per day. The establish- 
ment will be the means of disbursing in this vicinity, for 
labor and materials, many thousand dollars which have 
heretofore been exi>ended elsewhere. 



" Wheat and Bromus." — We observe in a Boston 
paper, an article with this heading. On reading it, we 
find it is an advertisement that an individual residing at 
Lancaster, Mass.. offers for seed both wheat and " 6ro- 
mus." It will probably be recollected by most readers, 
that the term Bromus comprehends a genus of grasses, 
of which the well known "chess," or " cheat." (B. w- 
calinus) is a species. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is a great enemy to the farmer ; a d where suffered 
to grow among Vheat, greatly depreciates the value of 
the crop. The genus comprises several s[>ecies, some of 
which have formerly been cultivated as an experiment, 
as pasture or meadow grasses, but have been abandoned 
on account of their trifling value. The ** field broome 
grass," (B. arvensis^) is, however, thought to 'possess 
some value for certain i)asturcs, on account of its early 
growth, affording a bite for sheep and lambs. Bat most 
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ipedet Bre not mnch relished by stock. We do not 
kww what species the IndiTidnil alluded to, cnltivates; 
bat we think persons who wish to obtain seed wheat tliat 
wfll not " turn to chess/' would do well to be cautions, 
lot some of the seed of the lauded " bromus'^ may be 
imongst it, and should prove to be the very thing which 
they diould especially avoid. 



Cattle Shows aid Fairs this Aatanui. 



Sbokt-Hokx Cattle. — ^We are informed that George 
Tau, £sq.y of Troy, has lately purchased of Messrs. 
Latbbop, of Sontb-Hadley, Mass., eight Short-horn 
eows and heifers. This herd has been well known for 
■ereral years, and has comprised excellent animals. We 
lie told that those purchased by Mr. Yajl are mostly 
descended fVom a cross made with the bull Yorkshire- 
man, bred by the late Thos. Bates, and imported by Mr. 
Con, of Pennsylvania. We may say in this connection, 
ilso, that Mr. Yail reserved, at his late sale, fourteen 
held of his former herd — numbering most of his imported 
eows and their immediate ofispring, by the bulls Duke 
of Wellington and Meteor. He will continue to use 
Meteor and Fortune until he shall recicve a bull of the 
" Dnchess tribe'' from England — ^having already sent 
ont an order for such an one, as well as for two more 
heifers of the same family. We are glad to see that his 
enterprize and zeal continue unabated. 



Mowino Maohike. — ^Mr. Morgak Butleb, of New. 
Hsrtford, Oneida county, informs us that he has used 
Ketchums*s mowing machine for two seasons, and can 
cat with it an acre of grass per hour, with one pair of 
horses; that it cuts "as smooth as any farmer could 
wish;" leaves the grass spread evenly over the ground ; 
that it will cut lodged grass, and that which is fine at 
bottom. He states that it is manufactured by G. W. 
AuEV k Co., Bufialo. Price $100 to $116. 

The Yekmoht State Fair at Mlddlebury, on the 
10th and 11th September, will afford an excellent op- 
portunity for seeing Black-Hawk and other stocks of 
horses— it being the intention of the breeders to make 
a fUl display on that occasion. A great gathering will 
also be made of the different families of Merino sheep — 
both of recent importations, and the most noted descend- 
ants of former ones. 



Gooseberries. — ^We are indebted to Oliver Phelps. 
Esq.,of Canandaigna, for a basket of very superior goose- 
berries, of the White-smith variety. Mr. P. has al- 
ways had great success in the culture of this fruit, — sel- 
dom having had any blight; and he attributes the exemp- 
tion to the bushes being syringed with soap-suds, while 
the fruit is forming. ' 

Harrow and Garden Rake. — We thank our T?ew- 
Brunswick friend for his kindness in sending drawings 
of these implements. The harrow he describes would, 
we presume, work well on new or rough land, but we 
do not see that it has any advantages over the '' im- 
proved Scotch harrow," of which we may furnish a cut. 
The rake is similar to one in use here. 



in^ The fancy In the poultry line, will find the Span- 
ish fowls advertised by Mr. Lovett, the genuine arti- 
cle. 



STATE EXHIBITIONS. 

NEW-YORK^To be held at RocheMer-«U articleeto be entered 
aud to be on the ground before 13 o'clock oo IWiday, Sept. 16. On 
Wednesdaif ilie exhibition will be open only to the Judges, Guestt, 
and Members of the Society— (any person can become a member by 
the payment of $1 .) On Tkundag and Fridap, it wUl be open to all. 
Tickeu of admission, 12| cents. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New-York-Oct. 1, the Fair at Cas- 
tle Garden vnM open to visitors at 8 P. M.,— 6th, special exhibition of 
Dalilias and Roses at Castle Garden— 7th, testing of Plow at AVhiU 
Plains— 8th, plowing and spading match at AVhite Plains— 15th, 16lh, 
17th, cattle show at Madison Cottage, corner of FiAh avenue and 
Tvi-enty.third street. Entries may be made on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th, on the ground, or at any time previous by addressing A. Chan- 
dler, Cor. Sec., 351 BroadH'ay— 16ih, aiuiivertary address, in the 
evening, by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston. 

VERMONT.— In pursuance of a call made by over two himdred 
of the agriculturisu and raisers of stock in this State, a public meet- 
ing was holdcu at Middlcbur>-, on the 16th June, 1S51, ai which it 
was resolved that a State Fair be holden at Middlebur)-, on the 10th 
and lllh day« of Sepiember next. The main object of the Fair is to 
make an exhibition of our stock, our cattle, our horses, and our sheep. 
The public may be assured that tlie best specimens of Black Hawk 
colts, Morgan, llaniiltonian, and Exclipse stock, and of French and 
Spanish Merino, and other breeds of sheep, the best Durham, A)t- 
shire, Hereford, aiMl Devonshire cattle, will be exhibited, aud also the 
best specimens of native cattle, including oxen, cows, and young 
cattle. Officers and committees were appointed to carry the above 
resolution into effect— President, Hon. F. HoLsmooK, Bratileborough 
—Secretary, M^j. E. R. Wright, Middlebury. 

NEW.IIAMPSHIRE.— The Slate Fair is to be holden at Mao- 
chestei^time not stated. 

RHODE-ISLAND.— At Providence Sept. 10, 11, 12. 

GEORGIA.— At Macon, Oct. 29, 30, 31. 

OHIO.— At Columbus, Sept. 24th, 25th, and 26lh. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— At Harrisburgh, in October. 

CANADA WEST.— Grand Provincial Exhibiuon at Brockrille, 
Sept. 24, 25, 26th. 

State Fairs are al^ to be held in Maryland aud jSfic&ig<m, bnl at 
what time and places we are uninformed. 

NEW-YORK COUNT\' SOCIETIES. 

OxRiDA.— At Uiica, Sept. 9, 10, 11 and IS. 

Saratoga.— At MeclmnicsvtUe, Sept. 9, 10, and 11. 

Essex.— At Elizabetown, Sept. 17 and 18. 

liEWis.- At Turin, Sept. 10, 11. Address by Hon. Horatio 8rr« 

Moimof Utica. 

Catuoa.— At Auburn, Oct. 1, 2. 

Greene.- At Coxsackie, Sept 24, 23. 

Oswego— At Oswego, Sept. 10, 11. 

Farmer's Society of Otsego county, at Louisville, Sept. 85, 8& 

Jeffersojc.- At Waiertown, Sept. 10, 11. 

Dutchess.— At Washington Hollow, Oct. 1, 2. 

»»• 

Alhany Prices Current. 

ALSA5T, Angnst 11. 
Flovr. — The demand for flonr during the month has been very 
limited; the trade buying only for immediate wants, and that from 
the East and River being ver>- light Quotatioiu show a decline in 
prices, and the tendency is still downward. Accomils from all sec- 
tions of the Union, almost without au exception, unite in stating 
that the new crop of wheat will be more tlian an average one. iumI 
that the quality will be excellent. This will be so more especially 
with our own State, the samples already shown, bearing evidence 
o( tlie excellence of the crc^, and tho^e shown in thi4 city from 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, in plumpness and bright- 
ness, compare favorably with the best samples of Gcne^iee. Of the 
condition rf the Canadian wheat crop, of which we hml i*uch boun- 
tiful supplies, M*e have heard but little, and that is favorable. The 
low prices at which flonr now rales has attracted the attention of 
sliippers, aiul notwithstanding the depressed state of the English mar- 
ket for brendstuffs, large shipments arc making fn>m New-York, the 
quantity sent forward since the Ist of July, from New-York ahme, 
being 306,788 brls. of floor and 9?5,537 bushels of wheat, against 
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77,9S5 briji. of floor and WO hu>rhel« o( whcot, for ibe corresponding 
period of last yenr. The quotniimw in Liverpool on '2Cth ult- were, 
Western Canal IM. OdaSOs. Od., Canadian '20a OdwiU. 6d., Philudcl- 
phia *20*. Ma23s.. Baltimore, ftc. 309. 6iiu'i>i«., Ohio aOa'Jls. The 
mles here during the month have been ahoui 30.000 bri.*., closing at 
9>).75a93.^} forlllinoi«f WisooiHin and common Michigan. Stl.F7:H 
for straight State and good Michigan, Sl-06a4.13 for Ohio, and S4.06a 
4.19 for Genesee; fancies and extra rul'9 irregularly from 84.50 to 
S4 25. 

GRAt5. — ^The crop of new wheat of this State a now coming to 
market ; the first rales were made on Friday last ; both lots were 
afloat; one. a parcel of lAOO bunheli from Wayne co., sold at 100c., 
for milling here, ajid the other, 1000 bushels, part of a load of 2000 
bushels, from Onondaga coanty, sold at 100c. to go Hast. The first 
■ale of new Genesee wheat Ia<l year was made on the Pth of Aagost 
Et 130c. to arrive, but the first sale made afloat vi'as on the 9th of 
August, 1400 bushels Wajnic coniiiy, at 1t2r^. In l^iO the first sale 
was made at ISGJc.; flour selling here both years at the times men- 
tioned, at 85.75a5.&7 for pure Gencsre ; the same quality of flour can 
to-day be purchased at S1.00jaSl.lSJ. The other sales of wheat 
during the month were at O^^c. for White Ohio. 100c. for Michigan 
slightly mixed with Genesee, and 107al08c. for Genesee; the sales 
reached 10.000 bushels. 

lu Rye we have no sales to report. Oats have fallen off both in 
supply and demand; the receipts of Western during the season, have 
been to a fair extent, but the bulk of the arrivals have been in anun- 
iouimI condition; the sales during the month have lieen about 150,000 
biuhets, closing at 40a41c. for fair to good samples of Western, and 
42a43c. for Stale. Corn continues to come forward very freely, es- 
pecially Western Mixed, the greater portion of which is in an un- 
aound condition and prices for this description range from 44a53c. for 
heated and damaged ; the sales of the month add up 250.000 buijhels 
including damaged, quoted above, and 55^ for Western mixed and 
yellow round. The new crop of Barley i.^ represented to be in good 
condition. Some samples have already been exhibited and contracts 
for future delivery made, but not to any great extent ; the recent sales 
to arrive arc 4,000 bushels two rowed, Jefferson county, to arrive by 
the first boats, at 75c., and .TOOO do. four rowed from Niagara county, 
to arrive by Hlh Sept., nt 70c. The quotations at Liverpool, on 2Gih 
lilt., M^crc, Wheat, white Genesee, OaOi. Id. per 70 lbi». ; mixed do. 
5s. GdaS'*. Od. ; red do. 5.«. 2da5s. Gd.; white Can.idian Gs. SduGs. 
lOd. ; red do. 5s. 8da5s. lOd. Indian Corn, white, per 4S0 lbs. Sfio.'JOs, 
mixt-il do. 2Gs. Jdu27s. ; yellow flat 2G:i. Cda27s., and do. round 26« 
6da27!<. Gil. 

Feed.— The sales are about 40.000 bushels at 10c. for bran, 15a 
17| for second quality and lOOalOG^ for fine. 

WuisKET. — The .«upply during the month for this market has been 
rather moderate ; the sales have been about GOO brls. ; the market 
closes nt 21]a2n} for Ohio, 3:3> for Stmc and 24c. for S. P. brls. 

Plaster.— Quotations for Nova iScotia are steady at S2.25, \i ith 
free sales. 

Hops. — The quantity in market is very light; sales are making of 
the crop of ISjO at SjuOOc. 

I*Rovi!*ioxs. — The ctail demand i."* steady and quotations are un- 

haiigeil ; we qjiole new mess pork Sloal.')..'iO, di>. jirinic 813. Beef, 

.i^**-* Sl()a10.5(i and ^iKiO-'ii fur prime. Hams, S^alOc. for smoked, 

ukI 7a7ip. for sluiulder!< in pickle, liain-. 7aS<-., and .^'lonldcrs OaOjc. 

1«ard i)id)^. Butler, lii.iNc. for Stale. Clice^e 5a7c. Included ni 

*he «a!efl were 7500 lbs. pickled hams for Caliiornia p n t, and 50 Lis 

—rd fljc. 

.<ALT —Bag salt is in steady dvmaiKl at 9]c. for SO lbs. and 8c. for 

Voor.. — The operations in thi« market have bcch on a limited 
.uc; tlie lendenry of prices of all gnide!» I-* dt)\vn\vard. A wlc 
• IO.U(H) 11k. medium fleece on pri\'atc terms is liie only transaction 
^'hich has oomc to our notice. 



New-York State Fair 

n h^^hester, Sept. Vtth, Wh. I7th, l^th and mh. 

I'^Df. >su!»rril)er ha^been apix)intRd local j*erroiery. of the New- 
York .**tate Agrienhurul >«H\ety at Koi-liesier. Any nuiniri*"* r**- 
oerinjff mritleri connected Witii the urrangeniunt^ of the show grounds 
'•■■ the Fair, may be uddre.-seil lo me. 

*cr.M)nj« having amrleH for exhilriion, who cannot accompany 
'■em to KoeheMer, can consign them to mc. and < will see thai they 
-re taken pr—"*- ca" »*" ""d *l»r •'»«»'j»-:iry entru-s in:nlc at the 
•'sme-^H oflik. <^Mi-S I». FOCJG. 



SENEGA ZiAKB HIGHII.AND M0R8BRIB8, 

CathariHe^ Ctumnng Co., N. Y.^nwr Havana DtptH, NtW'-York aad 

Erit HaUroad. 

JARGR size Fruit Trees tor Orchard plaiituig, all kinds. Dwarf 
J Trees for yards, of the Pear, Cherry, and Apple, bearing sixe. 
Oniamenud Trees anil Shrulia, Deciduous and Kvergrecu. Chinhers, 
tirape-vnies. Raspberries, C|oos>e berries. Currants, Strawberries, 
Cranberry vme^, (Jreen-house Plains, Roses, Dahlias. The new and 




meniM i.jreretl. n^ to PRICE aial QUALITY, which Will be furni.,hed 
gratis, on application by mail. 

^ Packages amouiuing to SlO, will he sent free of charges, on the 
Krie RailroatI, to New- York and Dunkirk, or any intermediate i4a- 
tam^ ycpt. 1, ISal-^H; E. C. FROt>T. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, at Oleveland, Ohio. 

OI£TT 4 XLUOTT. 

TIIK collection of tribes offered for sale by us this fall, has been 
seleried and grown with §rreat care. It embraces a large i-ari- 
cty, including all the best vanities of Fruits; as well as all the neS0 
Slirubs, Rortes, Kvergreens, &c., &c., ihut liave been brought into 
notice for a few years paj^t. 

Slandnrd Pears of one. two and three yeart growth. 
Dwarf do do do do do 

HtaiKlard Apples, do do do do 

Dwarf do ilo do do do 

Standard Cherries, do do do do 

Dwarf do do do do do 

Plums, ApricoLH, Nertnrineff. Peaches, Grapes, Curranta, RMpbcrw 
ries, Strawberries, Goosebeiries, Ike, d:c. 

KVERfJREKNS, 

Of Norway Spruce, I>eodar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon. Tree Box, 
English Yew, Aurirafian Pinu!i. aixl Balsam Firs. Our trtock i4\'ery 
g(Kxl, and among them many of extra laigesize. All the new Pines, 
Spruces, etc., etc., are. on hand, and for side, oi common sizes. 

15,000 Balsam Fin*, small— 'iO.OOO American Arbor Vitx, small— 
\yiiW yanl.4 Dwarf liox. for Bonier Edging!*, very fine uud lliick. 

Hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kalnnus, &c. 

ROSES. 

A very large collection of Rose>, and nearly all grown on their 
own roots, comprising the l)osi sclvctioiH of Kemontants, Bourbons, 
Chinas. Teu«, >lo«it, and climbing varieties. 

Green-hou«e plants ni variety, and at low prices. Catalogues will 
be is>ued, reailv for delivery, on the 1st of SeplpmhcrLand lorwnrd- 
cd gratis to |x>st.paid applieauts. GIRTY k. El^LlO'lT. 

_ *^*.P*:_1~^*" 

Important to Farmon and Planters. 

Mr. EiiiToR — Through your c(»lumns, especial attention is invited 
to the following — 

AT the next unnunl State Fair, to be lioldcn at Rochester, in Sep- 
leinher m-xt. I design to present for competition, a ^iiiajl PorlaKU 
Strain Grist Mftf (Conical Bnrr Stone) got up in nnmch more snnj^e 
and cheap form than ha'' ever lid'oru been extnhitcd; ami challeu'se 
all rnanuiaciurers of .Mills tou te.4t: aiui thai I will operate one of 
the.«e Cone iMill-jon tlie Fair irround. wiih '23 per cent Ico p'^wer 
ihiiu any other kiml of mill tliai is made, doinsr the 8.ime amount of 
work in the same given time. CIIAIlI.EiS RO.S.s, 

Rochester, .\cw-York. 

EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSACTIONS of the New- York 

Stale Agricuhural S»H.'ieiy. I;lt':— Anotiicr lalior s:iving Machine, 
n^eiul lo the .<4io<-k fecilcr, \v:i» ofl*erc<l in a Portable Grist Slill. with 
Burr .*^toiie. horizoniully placc«l, and capable of gr.iuling seven ba-di- 
eN of f«MMl per hour. 

As ground fixMl for caitic Icids to rapid fnilcniiig. these and such 
like Machines, may well claim the Farmer's utieniive eoii<«idcraliou. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Sepiember SHd, l&'iO.— C. Ro<«,— 
Dear Sir:— In I^lJi, ihc (.-oniiniltee »«!iys. ••thai yonr Portable Gri^ 
.Mill. perfornH well, itnd Uii* been so oiieiiccMnmeiided, thuilhuCou- 
nuilcti ihiiik they cannot adil to its reputation. 

B P. JOHNSON, 
SecrclHry N. Y Stale Ag. Sotrietr. 

N. B— Till" Mill has taken ihe higlicM premium at ihe J^i.-iie F*air, 
for llie liist four ycaro, it having been exhibited and \i*orked by horse 
power, at .Saiiitojja, Ibi-ialo, .s'jracu-e and Allwniy. 

I-'min ilie Georyia 'IVi-yniph — Kxirari from Ex- Gove nmr Troup, 
'Connnuiueauon." .Mr. F^hior .— Vtddorta. I.aurens county Geor- 
gia. — 1 have tr;efi the Piiicnl Conical Burr Stone Mill, for gruiding 
Corn, inul have rnmid it to aiHwcr admirably. No Planter that ijini>t 
in the vieiniiy of a pnhlie Mill, ought to tie witliout one, if he run uf- 
|i»r(l to pnn:h:i<e. aiiil his lami'y i;> sudieii-ntly large to require the use 
of it. oihrrwi'ie I M'ould suggest that several Farmers of u nc ghlior- 
hn^M], should iiviiio to piirrlii'so one. in common, w'uiiuh being cuiab- 
linhefl ill a ciiiral iM^iiitMi. wouUl be uccessible to all. 

Very reaped fully, G. M. TROl-P. 

P7* Any runner in<brni.iiifiii mav be obtained bv letter. po*.|-pai«l, 
or by rnl.iijg on CllARLES.S ROSS, Curtis' Buiid:iig<, Rochester, 
New-^oijf^ "S<;pt. 1— It- 

roImnn'K Jviuropcan A|?riciilture« 

EtJROPEAN AGRTrULTITRE, from personal obfervarion, by 
' He.nrt Colmax, of Muxsachusetts. Two Urm octnro vol*. 
Price, when neatly Ik>ui'-> the same a^ published i'* Noa., S5> For 

■m.,}^ ■,- l,r -»Oi4.. .. "'Ill M^*.' ^lfV»P 
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ggmHH POWBRB. 

rqUKW, KBLLtliaiKl WEl£lfI.ER'll Riulwir Hoik PO 
STAT£ AGRICULTUKAL WAREHOUSE^ 



mBE niKtibu wiil mi\ u lucligii, u Uw SI 

1 ItfaoigRvlaMlfiUipDMdar,) huprinU 



r^M tta pan •Hincrfmit'^ Itw hi 
lf.|gtiMr,a>ilwbMl>svaaliiiU,lu K 
•■^caw, ant br ■ buU bnd by He. 1^ 

b*dt,adigoadlmr ' ■ 



ETlMkcn 



TO wool. OROWBBB. 

ibtr maU (gain (Dlieil lb> mmiiiiai aC iImm iriia 
qmn tbiir Hook of ihecp In hi) Back di Mciinoaa, 
1 10 be Hjiial 10 MOy, proJuuiiituniiKliHNiulai'H^id 
I tivoi umaiil of ftnl, ■> wiy Hnck ilul an be louiiil. 






A. II. AVKltV. 



■opniar Cnltintad B*I1 CtuAanj Plant*. 

rpBIBiiewviricly oCllie l-'riiiltrry, gruH'ii tni culiiTaud apnii 
X MdiuvT DplBJid, ii uiICMtfll rijiimly Air giinloii mid GtHi cul- 
Mn, bc-iit dtrtmdy ttwilyi npjrou aiul produelirt; u-cU muih] lo 

TMvuieiuu bcKui to ainFHnoriheUniicil Smiviiiiihc nni, 
nnAilly pocked iu InxeiUvf per UikukiiiiI ur cmi Im funiiihid 

nifcv, imdm, or QrtciibmM. IVicr 1:1 prr im. 

fttmnti wiahinK tor plpnu nhoulii ordrr prcvirnn In Uic firit of 
Ot«*B DUt. Full sriniod ilirceiioiii uMonpuir ilis pliiiiu. 

CiRulan BiTnufall iiilariiutii<ii, ornKcinicu iriiiuliwiilgnillt, In 
•;i^ pud itfticw]!!. Addnw F. U. I'A.M IIKH. lioiAiiiiL, 



DIFQBTED DZTOB BDLL KIR UU. 

rpHKiDhKribcnwJlluO'erli'rMltullie bu.'Iuhi beMfflilbedo- 

■ Bepicnba iieu,(if ihh prcTwuly -^, 

lied inipnf icit Honli uevoH bull " .\ltffiiiiliniuk,' 



HrT^e^ofD 



ilKir ihuriHiga 
di hukiiisSrH 
Oelolwr, l:!M). 

KxMcr, Uiifliiul, iu lUoHuiuiuiiuf 






■ cow f«l liy ■' KillUiil," 



nH liy ■' KillUiH," nut 111 



tte Fnudi lovemnianl for fJO ■■■ucmi. He ■ ■ n-ry -uuc iirlu 
udDKumiioulT Krmlc. W. P. A C. S. WAINWRIUIIT. 
Sept I, IMP— n.* RliiiMlwek. DuU'hrH oniiiil!. 



EUKDLE FERCE TOB FUtlCEBS. 

ANEW uid improved IviKe, muvh -iiiKrioi lo iiiiylliii 
kjLidiiowmuH, farmed of wruU|^il-liiui, |iwwM>ii|r lI 
Vfuuul ilrcree of ela-ntL-iiy uadatreiiglhj wlicti i^i^icrly <'■» 
■lid vrrll pwccd, Uiry wjU ciulurc fiir ytaa auL lu'xvr liei- 



t»ry UibI Joiuw will 

itiiAt dpwkrda and iti Lhc other dovnnvard* mid eacli raJ it fui 
'iali)apord»d««. lurnediin mrh I'wl, wlucN pn 



'riiH Mm i 

iwuwi ■ 

^tl.^Tliea .... 

i fcet aniTt ajid IbeiniUnf fi>urd may be linhti^iLei 

igimunlbruirEliiiwiDp. Tbi.-iniiit'liua|»,li»lu 



. A. LOXUKTT, 



PAHTNER WAHTED. 

THE adnttiier hai ons nf ihe hoi nteUUa laniw in New-Kne- 
Imid, ami a desiroiu of obtaiHiiiiE a partner in tako au eqaaJ in- 
teren in the rairiiig of ve^iabLeii, the wm having licen davotvd IP 



■ ■fa ofiKBlliiral buiiiioM s> 
diHaU, OfieaAllMiiyUi 



uitjT. Ad. 



OoldMi AnitnlLw WhMt, 

n AISED by Samutl L, Thompaon, Eh)., oo Loot Uud, lor i 

~ ."-'. . ... ,",'?'.. .P.'!^'-JS^";_ ' ---iie!e,^lioSIedi1er™a 

liKO. H. BAKU, 



ASAUt. A CO. hav-g Ihe nleunrc 10 HDinuLin to their 
• luxJ the fnau ia i«u>ai, thai Ihcii >ln-k of 
KRLIT A.VU l)R.\A.MKNTA[. TKKKr:, SHRl.-IM, . 



opcriTwiiof s'ir.'Siuil.' " "•""■■"' " 

They hail profiagnteil in I 






titles, aOl'lf Ua^incamdttmd' 

E«t Bdapici] liq- ^-iH^rol cnltrva- 
I ceoniuhriKlrd by the Aiuerimii i'vnin.ofical 

.ed tocertouiiecliouinihllocaUtieaoI^iiieVtuau, 

r trecv U tbc largm they haire arcr liad to oETer 
lug largeM ill itiB eouinry, aiid coiuuu of onr 

treei ia alio vrry larEr,ai>wc1lainam<,Cbcr> 

, JCutpbvrryi and Ulrawbarry plaina ui graal 

IV. Chcrrr m Mahalefa and Apple rm rnradiia 
Fullurr, anil of winch 



Alw I'coi ■ uii Quiiiiv. Cherry m Mahalcb 
flOLkf, lor ii>-r<iniLiljuid dwarliXiir Ranlei: 



IIKI^OMI Deeiduinu and Kvarcmu Uniaineutal Trsei, cnihraeinf 
alJ the well knowu kiada uiiiuble ll<r alrcel idanitiit. of inniiii<; 
such na ^luar aid Silnr Na|>le, CkilKW Ailanlhn*. Ilmie Cbutnul, 
>Malpa,liunwiuiiualAiiiarieaiiA^ l'pri(rt4 kBWrw leaved Aah, 
L*pci(iit KuU Iwkul Alh, Flummii Aah, nree nnrced Aeaciii, 
KvuliickyCoSEa, Silver Alirla'n«c,AiiicrKni and Konicivau ""^ 
wuodorliiiiileii, AtDcricauiaiilKanipean Kin in aowral var 

ke. Ako all tiKuun rare ■! 

wilaldc Air ArliOiviuiH. la 



«;ika di 






,llbei 

orpiDK Uirrhi ^ 



nil knuWB kuida 

iiaoddiiui.yiRlplantuit. JtF.) auchu 
AOTHCBrih nr VMliaa Piiw ; Oryntiaie* 
nciiaa of Fioea, Fn, Htnce*, Yam, 



tVKKfINU TREES.— Now IVi 
pculuin,) ibe iM Wec|iBt A>h. ■•> 

[ Jopaui'RB l<iiplHira, \\ cfpiuit lila 



ini Kl 



, Lflllnlla ileau— 

..^, WJlow, Idrae W«pui| 
Hni'b, fte.kr.: bigrther w.lE 



every nrinyiif rira Maple. XainFualFlimEa; Ptuwrrin* fraeh, 
AliumidaiidrLnry; I'be-iiiui*. Spaiu>h and Ainanean; HutiJa ami 
Cnpficr Beveh; Jwlv Tree, l.ar«]i, Hnm Ticc. Talin Tier, than 
L>iai«a. l\uli>WBai,MMUitaiuAah, (Aneri»HaudEani>i'Bii.)>lafr. 
imliat oT want, wibi many iilhcr iLwui— iiu-lud.iai annr MiB vanaMr* 
of MirulH. ViiiM. I'liiubuiir ami (iarden Km Iti CTEai nineir : aucb 
■>llyliralI>er|<cluabii<(Hrii>HMaiiK,IIybr«lL'huiB,Ilyl<rulKAirl«n, 
llylirid lluBHirlE, llyl'ral I'nnnep. lluuriiou.'J^.Chuw. .\ukim 
oiM PrairH llnae*: ■wi llerbaceub ^milt ui p:Teat rarieiyt Ac. Ac, 

wdL be liirimntUil In all pi«t-pnid apiilieaini. 

A kiTC quainiiy arArbvrviiai Jor E^crfaii*. and Ducklhorn and 
Oatt utr IlKlgE (iianli, 

Ni;wliur(;h. pHfja. I, Isll— a. 



To Fumni, QirdMian and HiiTMrTmsn. 

THE Iflh lliuiuriu'iiiruiR Co. o«er fi<r nle a freilily prrpoKd ar. 
lirle ef IKodrrtte tv AUl une. It wiH ha Ibnfiil ■ emp. handy 

idriH-p*. rrlery. A e. It lii 



"in ut^tn the a 
frvdenrr ii miut tn n-m 

i_ihhilU>eaBlr ' 



ita m. ■■lyiniHith, j. M. Thorbun A Ua. aud uthera 

«t Wler; 

I a LiIUt ^ Hon. OaaiVI ITrtlBr, ifalid 

WuMiHToa, March IP, lr>l». 

ua of tmng of ihii ariirle, my 
H* IbBika ii almxii halirrnHa- 



im whidi il in biclily valnah'e. and cheaper, 1 iknk, than any wli 
manure, u yoor'piK-ea. A pmioinnlnN!, ia the ciricnnirni ■< liiw 
and |i:nHre (inrmiHi. hi (trn-M. wlierc Ihe nliiHt )• in pi^dare a in 






eSrni ia iha Hirinir.'' 

I>riee"f IVh1rciicSI.H> per bbl.fnr any number om ill Imrreli 
—and of Pinidmie K-r tf rate. «$IU prr bbl. An- an 

ZT- Km ihiirea nf >Mck ftiriule in Ihe Nidi !IIiuiun<-i>i>in; i.n. 
Ifciridciiil imynlJi; in Piiudrctlc. Apply to Itie IJIUl MANUFAC- 
TUKiNOCOMl'ANY,7tCp-'"-<'" m-ui-Vo.! 



pravlicB is In apply it 

TSil h 
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Medit en ranean Wheat. 

THE repataticm this wheat has obtained for a few years past, has 
put it lieyoiKl doubt, that it in the very be^^t variety for our climate 
aud soil — being so early, it tntirtly eara|)e>i the ravages of the Fly. 
We have now a choice lot oii hand, aiul offer for sule, at the Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse aud Scedstore, 3Gi) & 371 Broadway, Alba- 
ny^ KMERY & CO. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 

ANEW Volume of tliis ''Journal of Health" commences in 
Julv, 1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once. 
Tlie PhikMonhy and Practice of Hydro|HUhy, I'hyi^ioliigy and Ajia- 
toiny of the Iluiniui Body, Diotetics, Physical Kiiu(;uiion. tlie Chem- 
istry of Life, and all other matters relating to Lite, licultn, and Hup- 
piiiess, will be given in this Journal. We believe that man may 
prolong hb life much l>eyoiul the number of yuojs U!>ually otiuiiied. 
We nropoM to show how. Publi«lied munihly, at One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Please addretfS all ietienf, imsupaid, to 

FO\Vl.KK.S & U'ELLa, 
Aug. 1— 2t. 131 Nu;»sau street , New- York. 

PARKER & WHITE, 

MANUFACTlTR?:Rfl of Garden Implements and Farm Ma- 
ehinesy and growers and hTii)(>rters of Sl^EDsS tuid TKEES, 
9 and 10 Gcrrish IHock. IMacksione-st.. Boston. Apri. 1— tf. 

Best Fruit Book. 

Sent by Mail free of postage. 

J J. THOMAS' American Fruit Culturist. witli 31M) illustrations, 
• new (0th) Edition just published, price 8t. 00, on receipt of which 
post-paid, we will forward a copy by nuiil, to any P. (>. ijithe L'nited 
btates, free of postaga . AddrcMM 
July 1— 3t. * DERBY &, MILLER. Aub urn, N. Y. 

Touatt's Great Work on the Hone. 

Sent by Mailj post-paid. 

NOW ready, a new edition of '' Youutt on the Structure and Dis- 
eases of the Horse, with their Remedies," txUo practical ruics 
to buyers, brccilers, breukers, fcc., hrought down to ISIJ) liy W. C. 
Spooner, the celebrated Engli-fh Vi:teriiiiiry burgeon, to w.'iich is pre- 
fixed un account of tiie breeds in the U. S., by II. :>. Randall, Rv)., 
with 55 iliatiratitius — price 91,50. on receipt of wliich post-paid (if 
maiilcd in presence of P. M., at our risk,) wi; will I'orwanI the 
work, poMavre puid to any P. (>. in the V. .*^tates. Aiklic;)^, {MKii-puid, 
July l-<Ji: DERBY * MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

'^'^HE suliffcrilwrs s<i!icit the attcniion of Nurserymen, Orchiirdisis, 

X uiid Aniiiieuri*, to their predeiil large and fine »uh:W of Nur-ery 

ariicles. 

Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards — Thrifty, well growni and hand- 
s«»mp, of all the best varieties. 

DuMirf Trtesfur Gardens— 'V\\e, largest stock in the country, aiMl the 
nufc^t funiplcto. 

Dwarf Fear Tr»es — Our collection consists of well known leading 
varieties, and numbers more than 150.000 Mdeiible trees. The 
superii>nty of these, being grown in this country, over imiwrted 
trees, is well known to every iiitelligeiiT culiivainr. Nothing \\\ 
fact in thw country, can oqutil our collection of Pear Trees: they 
can Im; hud from one to four years growth, some of whicii are 
now covered with fruit. 

Dwarf Apple Trees — We cullivatc in large qui^ntities, the Inrst and 
haii(U<inie«t varieties of Apples on Doneain and Paradise st(H>ks, 
for Dwarl' aud Pyramids, and can fumisli them hi large quanti- 
ties fnmi one to iw<» yeirs groMih. 

Dvarf Cherry T\ees—\\\ the leading varieties are cultivated, on 
Malialub "toeks, extensively. We can furnish by hmidrcd and 
thoU'tniMl, from one to two years growth. 

Cherry rumnf— Tiic largest variety known. I'pwartls of lOlH) plants 
on hand. 

English Goostherrits — All the bo^t norl?. 

Large Fruiijrd Monthly Raspberry^ that gives a crop of fine Fruit in 
the Aiiiiiinii. 

Straxcberrit s — All tlie brst snrtA. 

Omavn ntnl ahad^ Trees — Of good size for Streets. Parks, &c., large 
aiul Wfll ({Miwii. 

Choirs Trref and Shrubs, for lawiiis and pli-asnre prcinid-*. jnoiiiding 
nil the tiacM new iiml rnru artielc" rei'Lntly intnKluiMnl. 

JIanly Ectrgrtcn Trr**— Norway, ."spruce :uiii H.tls.'ini F.r, of small 
size ill larve qnantitif't, ami a ino<ieraie MippiN of lar^eone*'. be- 
siile-* nearly Ffty ne in and rare Krerrgr^cM.t. inclmliiijf LK;(xlar 
Oilur. Ci-ilar oi lH;lxnion, (')iilj Pine, Ciyplonieriu i>r Jujtan 
Cedar. Hiinulnyan Spruce, iVc. Ac. 

Roser, Paimiis—A large aiMl comjilete collection, including the finest 
ia»vellies. 

Phlor^r — A i«>!lcctioii of upwanis of W varieties, including 30 new 
varietJe* iini)«irtcd iiwt spriiiij. 

Z>{i/i///i5— I 'pwjir(l'« of I (KJseleet "varieties, including the finest Eng- 
lisli prize tluwers of IHKl and l>v>0. 
Tiie followiup (':ita!ogiie?. giviiur full information as regards term*, 

priei*<. Al<\ will be sent gratis, to all who apply by post-paid letters, 

or at liie otliee : 
1st. A geiif-rid descriptive catalogue. 
2il. A wliolsale catalogue. 
3d. Caialo^c of Select Grccn-Hoiise Plants. 
4tli. A special catalogue of Dalilins and Bedding Ilants for 1851. 

ELLWANUER k BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden uud Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 
Ani^l 1, 1051— 3l 



SAXiar 8 OOTTikOI AXD 7ABM LIH&AS7, 

Vdimie Fint now ready. 

THE Cottage Bee-keeper : or, Suggestions for the Practical Bf 
agement of Amateur and CotUj§[o ADiariet, on iciemific prii 
I^es, with an ai^ndix of notes, chiefly i^iisurative. By a conn 
Curate. Price 50 cents. To be followed by others, f<Mrmiiig the n 
comjilete Series of PRACTICAL AND USEFUL BOOlU$ that: 
been offered to the American public for many years. 
Aug. l—at C M. 8AXTON, 158 Fulton, St., N. 1 

ANALTTIOAL Z^ABORATORT, 

Yale Collegej NeithHavenj Connecticut. 
JOHN P. NORTON, Peofeisok o» Bcizirrinc Agkictltvi 

^piIlS Laboratory is now fully organised for instriKtioii in 
X branches of analyses connected with the exanuiiatioii of sc 
manures, minerals, ashes, aiumal and vegetable subMaiices, &c. I 
courses are given in each of these departments, and also ui geoc 
Chemistry, lK>th organic aiul inorganic. 

SStudi nts can thus fit themselves to become instructors in the vi 
ous branclie-; of Cliemir»try. or to apply so much of tlial and kind 
sciences as may be neces«>ary to the practical prnvait of agriculr 
or maiiutucturing. The demand tor teachers aud Wofenors in 
various brunches of chemistry, e«ipecinlly Agricultural, is now gr 
and incrctwing, so that this is now a fair field for those wlio hav 
taste for such pursuits. 

A course oi Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Profe«9orN 
ton, commences in January of each year, and continues for two i 
a hnlf months. This cour»c is designed especially for the practi 
farmer, and ha't given great satisfaclion to tliose who have oitcu 
it in previous years. It embracer a plain coiiuected outline of 
leading |Kiiiits in improved agriculture, treating in succeasion of 
comiHisiiiou of the soil, tlie yAoM awl the unimni; of their connecti 
with each other, and of all the improvements m cultivation, man 
ing, fee^tiiiji; and fattening, which have been adopted in lite l«e>t a| 
cultural regions. This course is made so plain and practical, tliat 
farmer who ntteiuls it can understand the whde, and apply it in 
own experience. 

More can be leurne<l by attendance upon such lectures, by read 
in coiineetion witli ihem, aiKl by asi^K'iating with others who are i 
desirous of obtaining n better knowledge of their profession ihaii 
years away iVoni such advantages. The young farmer learn 
think for III msel I', to see thai a practice is not necesMirily right 
cause it is old, to uiHiersiand the reaM>ns for all tlmi he does, iuhI v 
this increase of knowledge is better able to make farming profitu 
a» well as iiileresling. 

B<ianl and hxlging may be prociured at from 93 to S3 per week, i 
the Ticket for the I<ccture is SlO. 

In connection with the lx.'cture is a short Labwatory course, 
means of which tla^ae who desire it, are taught to test soils, maiiiii 
marls. Ac., in a simple way, and to make many elementary «a 
n.'itjons of a highly useful character. The charge fw thia eourx 
825. 

To those Mudeiiis who go through the full Laboratory course, 
charge is about ^'JK) pt^r annum, and they can be admilte4,1 at any 
riod of the year at a proportional charge. 

Fur further iiiforin.itioii apply to Prof. Jous P. Nortox, New-I 
ven. Conn. June 1, Ir^l— ^ 

DRAIN TUiB WORKS, AIiBANtT 
60 Lancaster Street, west from Medical College 

THE sul»wril)er? arc manufacturing a superior article of Dr 
Tile of di'lerent sizes and shapes at prices fr<.>m 914 to f 2(> 
thouKUid pieces, which are tised for land draining. The Tile 
over one toot in length and formed to u<lmit the water at every jo 
eflectually draining the land from 12 to 20 feet each side of the dr: 
KHKi Tile will lay 1200 feet of drain, being the cheapest and m 
durable artiele. used. We have on hand Tile sufficiently large i 
well calculated for Cellar, Cistern. Yun! ond .Sink drains, from ! 
25 cents per fi>«>t. Call at our otlicc, and at the Agricultural 8lo 
at l^i^ion. I'rovidenre. ypriii'rfieUI. Hartford, Ncw-IIaven. BrUl 
p(»rl, New-York, Newark, Philadelphia, AloxaiNlrin, BnhinK 
.Sclieiieet^uiv, Utiea, S!*ynicu-4e and Rochester, and examine the urtii 
July 1— li. A._i^. RAHC(K"K & CO., AIIkuij 

DRAIN TILES. 

''piIE STATEN l.^LAND DRAINAGE TILE CO^IPANY 
J. nowprepaiet! to Mipply Agriculturists ^\ilh the above named t 
of tlie intwt approved pailerns. 

2 inch pipi's, one lirnt in length, per thousand, (D 00 
2^ do do do do 10 00 

^ do do do do 12 00 

Ami pip«'«« and llorpc-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at correspomling pri< 
Tlie e'tnhl.-liHH.nt is at Lniotirette's Point. Fresh KiUs. near R\ 
mond. Statcn Island . and Ixiat** drawing four feel wntercan enter 
ynrd and load at the kilns. Addros 

11. K. HALT*, 8tap!eton, S. 1 
The Tile* will be found on sale at A B. ALLEN ft CO.'8, IS 
1-J) ai:.l MM Wai.r-street, N. Y.. and at GEO. H. BARR'8 iiil 
Agricidtnral Warehoii>c, No. 35 Cliff-Street, New-York. 
"ijtaten-lsl.ind, Aug. 1— tf. 

MANURBS. 

PERUVIAN GUANO at 2i cenu per lb. 
Hone Dust. Suwings. .Shavings, and Cmshed, mt 9S-25 per b 
Bone Black, or Burnt Bimes. at 93 per hogsliead. 
Bone Waste, or Bone Manure, al l| cents per lb. 
^*ugar House Scum, or Bullock's Blood, at 92.50 per hofihead. 
Sulphate of Soda at 1 cents per lb ; packages induded at tho abt 
prices. For sale at the sSinte Agricnltural WarehooM 
June 1— 4L 6. H. BARR, No. S5 CUff-straet, New-Yofl 
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Oottaf* Bnlldliigi, Ac 

rEB AKERICAN ARCHITECT— Now complele in 94 numbers, 
■I S9 cenu each uiigici or 85 fcM- the work iHiiiiplrte iniiumberi ; 
'^ bmiiil io two voU— the whole contaiiiiiig 31 beuuiiful d««igiu for 
etkimces, with piani, elevatiniw. aivd CNtiinatet. var>'ine 
to SSOOO. This is one of the mcMt desirable archiieclurcu 
i ever pablished in this country or Fiiiglaiid. 
Abd, TH£ AMERICAN STAIR BUILDKRS' GUIDE, in one 
vol. octavo, with namcrous illustratioiw. I'rire 82. 

PbhUshed br C. M. SAXTON, 15*J Fulton street, and for sale by 
tU the bodcseflera. New- York, Auf^uvt 1— *ji. 

GRSAT FBUBOIUM BOOK. 

STEPHEN'S BOOK OF THE FARM. 
A CotnpUu Chtide to the Fanner. 

ANEW and complete edition, revised and adapted to the use of 
Fannen iu the United Stales, by 

i. 8. SKI.NXRR. 

ik Book contains aliout I2U0 pages, and embraces 

EVERY SUBJECT OF I.Ml>ORTANCE, 
with Affricuhure in all iis hranchex, wiih nearly 
FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
« wood and steel, nwkina it one of the mast attractive and 

USEFUL BOOKS 
ni ofliered to the Farmers fii this country. Shmving llie best methods 
Mr acquiring a thorough knowledge of practical huibaudr)*, with a 
pomail a( the American Editor. 

The publisher makes the following liberal offer to Farmers and 
dabs ill (trder that ewry one may possess this valuable EVERY DAY 
REFERENCE BOOK. 

Single copies bound in two vols, cloth. 81.00 

Two " ** eloih 7 nn 

Fiv« " •* " Ui.as 

Ten " " «* »MW 

Suigle " " leather, AJM 

TllM« " *• " H Sll 

Fiv« I* ** ** I*!?.! 

Ten " " " .35.00 

C. M. SAXTON, 
Agriculluriil Book l*ulih««livr, 
Anf . I— 8 t. 15a FulKHi St.. Xr w.Vnrk. 

Farm in the Qeneiee Valley for Bale. 

rIK sulwcrllier offers for sale his Farm of 313} acre:*, situated iu the 
town of A\'on, Livingston county, N. Y., and loriiicrly known 
u tlie ToMi|ikiiM farm. 

Uii the premises there is a new dwelling house, in the Ornninontiil 
Eiigliifh Collage style. Tlic gruuiuls nre tnsteiiilly Inid nil witli 
irrat-rl «iilks and pl.iiited with shrnbl)ery. Tlie giinlen« eoiuain 
choice varieties of peaches, grapes, &e., niid the orehiinN llie Ih.-»i 
gnd'ied fru.t. Atlaclied are a carriage and ice lioii>c. Imrns ami 
tniaiitc hotvi^^. The farm i* ncknowledgcd to l)e one tif i)>e fuiot 
wnrdi furmi in Western New- York. 

It hns been for yeart under the most careful and jiulicinii* cnlii\-n- 
Wii— i* highly improved niul in a perfect slate of rejHiir. There arc 
■Uiut -10 acres of wiNullaiid with «uperior tiinl>cr. 

The Buffalo ami (\Mih<K-ion Railroad now in protrre** pn«.4Ci« thro' 
thetovkii. The Geneitee Telegraph line hiu an oAice in tiie pliu-e. 
Tne farm is dJKtaiit almut 3 miles from the Avon Sulphur Sprint:)^. 
Tlus place offers inducements to pun>hiiscrs. For Uinhcr p;iriicular« 
apply to HENRY L. YOl'NCJ, Avon, N. V. 

Jaiy 1— tf. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE sulwribcrs offer ftnr sale ihe farm. Inle the property of. and 
now occupied by .Mr. Charles Van K|w. in the ti>wn of New- 
fk*oilaiid, Albany county. The farm i* hicatcd bI>i>iiI lliree-fourllH 
of a mile s<»mherly froin the New-J*eotl:iiid Chnrch, nml aU'Ut :«cven 
miles from the ciiv of Allwiiy, by a g(ui«l rond. It coiitii.n<« «>ne liun- 
dred acres of land, of the very hest quality for gra** or dairy pnriM*- 
■ea. It is a good grain farm, but is peculiarly aihipu-d to gra<s. It 
lies wvll and liami^oniely, at to exposure. rotuU, watci . &c. It is all 
in a state of cuhivaiion except a few acre-i of woikI nece«ary fur 
the farm ; there I* not three acre^ of wa»tc land imi it. The hou<>e is 
cnmrnodiinis and comfortable. The other buiidiiip:'* and iViiees arc 
not a« good a« the farm ^tiuld warrant, hut are Mimc-icnt in nunilier 
and size, and in tolerable repair. The premises will he «i>hl in fee — 
free from quit or rent. Title good and terni'* eaj'y. IVir further jMir- 
licalars, address cither of the sul>scritM'rs. 

J. D. DRiJRAFF. Fonda. 

D. C. SMITH. Schenectady. 
Angnsl l—th. Execulors of Jnhii J. IVg ralf. deceai?ed. 

Extensive Sale of Real Estate in Virginia. 

ON the lOih day of Novcml»er, 1S51, will lie sold to the highest 
bidder, in \Villiani'>bnr!;)i, ^r^7 acrcA of IuihI be'ongni!; to liic 
Mate of the late John Maupin. lying l)etween «ai(l ciiy and Jame:!- 
tiiHii: 33b acres of which are highly iinprovetl, uls«> almut 100 acn** 
of the riche.ot meadow. The otiier poition ia ubundanily .studded with 
valwilile oak aiHl pine timlH*r easily acce-tsihle l)v wafer, a part of 
which lies on a navi(;al)le creek, where i*; locatec^ tlie brick wurk of 
a once valuable niunufucturing water mill, to which vc^eh may 
fliKit. and which creek empties into Janie.'t river, one mile di-tiMit 
lliererrom. These lands will be sold in tracts to snii purcha««r.'« : uisii 
other real estate will then and there be sold, einbriicin:; iiio>t desira- 
ble hoi-.«e« and lots in said city and includiii!; a new and coninuxliiMis 
brick More houic and lot See card piibnsheil, ami .iildresi Wil- 
liamsburgh. Vo. R. II. A RM I STF. A D. 

Aug. 1^-31. Executor and Ctna 



AXBTHBSraEBB. 

THE miliscriliera solicit the attfintion of the farming community, 
to their extensive oflsonment of unsurpassed Ilorke Powers and 
Threshers of all kinds now in use. 

1«. The EndlesK Chain or Railway Power, both for one and two 
horses, guaranteed to be the best ever made, both for strength, dura- 
bility, e<-onomy and utility, being constructed on scientific principles 
so na to a\-oid all friction passible, thereby making them the lightest 
running noMTr in the United States. 

Slid. The circular wrought Iron Power, calculated for one to six 
hor-es. A new and well ajmroved article. 

3d. Iron Sweep l*t>wers of our own manufacture, for one to four 

1*5*' * ^^^ rate machine that has alwu}"^ given the Kst satisfaction. 

4th. The Boganlus PoM-er for one to four horses, a very compact 
niachine and luliipted to all kinds of w»rk. They are made entirely 
of iron. Ill a(Ulition to the above, we have se>-enil other kimls of 
well approvetl novier^, together with all the various kinds of 
under and over .«thol ThrwOiing Machines ever made. Al*i the largest 
and most complete a««oriment of Agricultural and Ilirrlicultnral Im- 
pleineiit^. Field ami Garden seeds to l>e found in ihc Union, oil of 
which Will l»c s<ild uiMHi ihe best tenns and at the lowest prices. Per- 
sons in want of nuy of the above articles will find it greatly to tlieir 
advantage to cull on us before purchasnig el»ewhere. 

JOHN .MAYHKR A CO.. 
No. 197 "Water street. New- York. 



Aug. 1— If. 



L T. GRANT & GO'S 

Patent Fan Mills and Grain Cradleg. 

TT^-F. continue to manufacture these Celebrated MilU and Cradles. 

TT (.)ur .Mills have been awarded seven Fir«l PreniiuiiiH ul the 
New- York Stale Fair- — three Silver Metlals at the grent Ainerjcan 
Insiiiute in Nrw- York— also at the Slate Fairs ot'Penn^vlvania. Ma- 
ryhiiid. Muhigan and (>hi«i. and at a large iiunit>er of County Fairs. 
They iiave never lu-eii awarded the .oecoiid premium— always the 
first, aiul they Maud without a rival. AVc feel e«»nHfleiil in rtc<ira- 
lueiKhng ihein a« the hot in market. 

^ Our rU.XDLES liuve taken the First Premiums at two New- York 
.**tale Fai s. NVe have made valuable improveinents on \\\Km the last 
year, for which we have letiers paleiil. They can Ik: taken apart and 
p:(cke<l in lH>xes. and put together again, with ver>- little trouble, by 
almoiKt any one. 

Onlers s*'liciied from, and work sent to any part of the United 
Stn'es. I. T. (iKANT k CO. 

May 1— c.o.m.— flt. Junction P. O., Reus, t.'o., N. Y. 



Bickford & Hoflbian's Orain DrilL 

THIS drill is made and sold by the subscribers, at Maccdon, Wayne 
(^>.. i\. V. OmIic large number which they have .sold, not one 
h;is faiNxl io give <iitisfiietioii. Decisive tcwtinioiiiaUcan be inrnished 
from a great nninlier of our l>esi and inwi eminent fanners, that this 
drill is mort ftrftrt as a ichuU than any other of the many good ones 
which have been used in the country. 

Since hut year, we have added an IRON CASING to the gear 
vork. Io "iiard agaiii^l the po^Mbilily of acculent; the drill lulnrs are 
di<no?M.'d allcrnalely in parallel rows. iMtwiiig the grain in row-* seven 
incho apart, and gi rally faciiiUiliiig the |>:is..iige of ilic ilrill lubes 
among stoms and clods. They *»w wilh perlivt ever.iie-s, whether 
on a level or aK-eiidiiiq or doeeiiding a hill. 10 very p;ut i^ made of 
the vt-ry bcM nnneii:ti«. and wilh 'great nealnis.4 and ('nr.ibiiiiy 

Pv^* (if the t:rent nuiufirr xM. not one has tnen retumol, although 
earh is ienrr<i«/»-f/ tu suir till kimls of grain icith accumry and icifA 
Mtis/action to the purrhastr.^'^^ Subject tothin warrani. we re*iH,'cl. 
fully niviie a fi*-e and lull trial of the merits of thi^ iuiplcnimt. 

For an cdiior:nl notice :iiid tigure ot' this drill, see li.e June num- 
ber of the (.'iiltivati»r fortius year. p. iMf*. 

PRICKS— !?tw for 7-tube ilrill ; S".* i^r O-tiil.c drill, and S^3 for 11- 
tiibe drill. All onler* a(l(!re«i.seil to tlie Mili<cri)-erii, at .Macrdon, 
Wayne Co.. N. Y.. tl.anki'ully received and jiroiiipilv aiteiiwd to. and 
shipnieiil- made at eai.al nr railroad. iilCKFOKDdc llOl T.MAN. 

Mareilon. Aug. 1. l-.'il— 'Jt. 

FOWLS AND EGOS. 

1"^IIK great d«*«.ire maiiiie-te<I in New-England tor proiuring good 
Poultry, has iiulnced H. R COFFIN, A'twton, Mn^s.. to pay 
partimlar atieiiiii>ii in biceilmg and innioriiiig fn)»t rate rliK'k. All 
Iv>r<ons (le^iniU'* of haviii'.: the pnres^t ann best to breed fioin. mayde- 
)K-nd U|>i>n being laithi'nily !<erved. Among many kiinU of Fowls lor 
silu l)y him, are ll.e fnilowing, which he is very puilicular in bleed- 
ing. 

Shanyhae — Forbes stivk. 

Im|ierial Chinese— .Mar^h stork. 

C<K-liin chnia— Colhn do 

White S<ia]i!;l'.ae do do 

Rl.ick Shancliae do do 

(.ioidi-n Piil:iii<l. or Spaneled Hamburgh. 
Dealer* in Fowl- or Kgi-s for haichnnr. Mipplieil iiponlibernl ierm«. 
Onh r> addrc-'ed to No. o Congress Sf/uarr. ISitsion. wil le promptly 
executed. IJii-ti»n. Aug. 1. 1^.>I— I2i. 

A New Volume of the American Phrenological Jonrnal. 

ClOM.MK.MKS July 1, !«<5I. Now is the time to Mil «=' n' c. I)c- 
' votiKl to Phieiwtlogy, Pliysit>logy. Mngn»*tHm. l*li>*in!fnoniy. 
Mechanism. Kduculion, Agriculture, the Nuinral Srinin ■«. and (iin- 
eral Inl*'!ligi'nre, profusely illustrated : it cannot fail !•• inlereM every 
cla.ss of readers. Every family, and especially all yi'unir men and 
wom«-n. "hi'iild have a cony. It is printeil iinthc first of e\rryini'iiiii, 
at One Dollar a year. All letters «i>ould be |KM|.]in'd. and directed 
to FOWLKKS A WKl.I>. 

Aug. 1— St. 131 Nassau ^trtut, Ncw-Yor 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLBMENTS. 

G. w. GiRTT.j Oirty ft Elliott, deyaland, [F. R. Elliott. 

KEEP constantly on hand and for sale, the largest collection of 
Agricultural Implements in the Western States. Every new 
pattern and improved implement is obtained and offered for rale as 
•oon as manutticlured. 1* armers need have ni> iicrasioit to send East 
for we can furiiisli everything desirable that is contained in any Eust- 
em cdlection. ('lev cluiMl P., Sept. 1— gt. 

SEED WHEATS. 

GOLDEN Anotralian, White Soules, Beaver Dam, \Vhile Flint, 
While Clmff Bearded and Mctiiterruncun Seed Wheiit, selected 
witli care from fields where but tlie one vunety win grown. For 
■ale by GIRTY A ELUOTT. 

Sept. 1— 2t. Cleveland, Ohio. 

To Farmers. 

THE ailverliscr offers for sale in fei*, or on lease for 90 years, re- 
newable forever, four furms — coiiiaiuing from I.jO to 1^0 enrli — 
located in Btihiniore c(>niity, Mitryland, 20 miles from ilie city of BuU 
timore, on the York turnpike, and wiihiii one aiul a hiilf miles of the 
Baltimore and Su<KiuchannH railroad — all of thcin having been heavi- 
ly limvd, and producing oiuiuidly fine crops of corn, wheat, aiHl 
grass. 

For further particulars addrcM JOHN MEHRVMAN,Jun'r, Hay- 
fields, Cocke}-)«villc P. O., Baltimore comity, Maryland. 

Sept. 1— It.* 

Devon Oattlc at Auction. 

IAVILL sell at auction, the 11th day of September, the Inst day of 
the State Show at Middlebury, the follownig Devon Stock : One 
3 year old Bull, bretl hy Stephen Atwood, of Connecticut. Ills 
grand "ire und ^rand dam were imp^irted. Two 7 year old cows, 
and one 'J year old heifer, all in calf ; *J heifer calvon One French 
Merino Huck, (perhaiM two,) front Monsieur Cughnoi's flock, the 
bc>t in Frsince. WM. U. SAMFORD. 
Orwell, Vt.. S<- pt. 1— It. 

SPANISH FOWLS. 

THE sul»«cril>er hji.t for sale srveral ]Miir of ihi-* henuliful breed of 
iowlfj, xvarrnnted pure. Specimens will be exhibnodui the SiHie 
Fair at RocUc^lcr. J. M. LOVETT. 

Albany, Sept. 1 — It. 



FOR SALE. 

7<I*IiL 1Ji«mm1 Shanirhac Fowls, from a >i<»''k impcrtrd in the .^Mp 
Ciinruia. direct irom Shunghae ui February l»!<t. All orders 
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MIipllv rXfCUlcd. 



WM. HI I.I,, 
Plyrnf»u!h, Ct. 



IfORSf'] POWKK. 

L: XRIVAIJJ'.D II<ir'«e Powers (^ all kinds, guaranteed the beM 
i in ihi- I'ni'nl S'alet. 

. Tin" l'.ii'lli'>< Clinin or Railway Power, of onr owni manufnc- 
...e. h»ii!i s,ni;l»- inul douhlc "Poied. for one and two horses. These 
•avc \\t vrr bi'iii e.fjuiiU"l liy nny other mannJactnrer lor lii»htneM in 
inniinjr. ^t^■■n^lh, dnruhilily and ecmioniy. They are universally 
"n^^rovrd wiicrcver ll»;y have hft-n tiic<l. 
2. 'I'll'* ^^>I^a^ln'« I*«iwcr, fi>r one ti» four lior««e». The*** are com- 
•"■t an<l Who ly of inni, and adapted to all kinds of wt>rk. 
i. Eddy's circular wrouplii iron lorge Ci»g Wheels, for one to six 
nifu. A n»*w and favonie Power. 

. Trimble's i"""' «"-^'* " •"«- <>».. one to four horses. Wtrrcr'" 
»o. L. B. ALLEN A CO., 



Motmt JEHpps Qmrdtn and Nmntnu^ Rpduutr, If. T, 

WILL publish on first of August, a new vhoUsalt 
price Catalogue, for fall of 1851, which will offer 
unusual inducements to purchasers of Konery Stock in 
large quantities. Every ]>er8on who intends purchasing 
in the ensuing fall, will find it to their advantage, (pre- 
vious to sending their orders elsewhere) to be in posses- 
sion of one of these catalogues, which will be furnished 
gratis to all post-paid applications or at the office. 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1851— 2t. 

TO ntUH GB0WEB8. 

T7K)R SALE by the sulwcriher, an extensive assortmeBt t( the best 
Jr varieties of the Pear. Apple, Plum, Cherry and dher Fhiil 
Trees ; also Ornamental Trees^ Shrubs, Evergreens, Ac. Ac. 

Tulips UI upwards of 200 choice varieties. 50,GU0 Buckthoni pUnM 
for hedges, one, two, and three years from the wed. 

Pear trees in a bearing state, and extra sized fruit trees, always for 
sale. Purchaiwrs are invited to call and make their own selectioo. 

Sept. 1— 2t. SAMUEL WALKER, Roxbury, Mass. 

Apple Trees lor prcharda, 

For uU at the Nnrsery of J. J, THOMASy Maeedm^ N. Y. 

MANY thousand trees oi large size, (moatlv 7 to feet.) and of 
haiuLmme and tlirifiy growth, including l*s bttt aJmAinf forlf, 
and tk$ best new varieties^ and 

All Propagated from Bearing or Provwl Tnm, 

are oflered tor sale the present autumu. at Fifteen DoUarn per kun- 
dredy or sixteen dollars if securely packet) in wet inoiAS and bound in 
Hlroiig matM, und delivered at canal or railway. The best selection 
of .sorts will be made by the proprietor, in all cases where piuchascn 
desire. 

Also, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine Peach, Cher- 
ry, Plum, Pear, and Apricot Trees, Raspberries, Strawberries, *c., 
add a carefully selected collection of the finest Ornamental Trees, 
ShrulM, Hardy Roses, and Herbaceous Pereimial plains. 

All orders, accompanied with remittances, and directed Macedon, 
Wayne cu.. N. Y., will be carefully and promptly alteudcd to. 

Sept. 1— 'it. 

New Staminate Strawberry. 

WALKER'S SEEDLIVO. 

rPHIS new variety of the Strawberry is for sale and will be sent 
■i out, to applicants in the spring of 1852, price one dollar per do. 
zen. Orders may be addresi*ed to Samuel Walker, Roxbury, or te 
Mr. Azell Bowditch, at the Mussucbusatts Horticultural Seed Store, 
SchiXil Street. Btwtoii. 

The Fruit Coiniiiiiif^ of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
report of the variety as follows: — ** Walker's SEKi»Li>oi=' th'ii 
strawberry has now been fiuiied three years; it is a dark C(4ored 
berry, of good size, a very ahuialant bearer, of high flavor, veiy tine 
quality, and it will be, it is believed an acquisition. It i* a sianilnaie. 
worthy, as the counnittee think, of an extended cultivation. Boston. 
June 'Aitk, 18S1. 

Fruit, Oriiamenlal and Evergreen trees, shrulis, Ac for sale at the 
nurseries of SAMUEL WALKER, 



Sept. 1— 6t. 



Roxbury, Mi 



PREMIUM STRAWBERRZBS. 

WM. R. PRINCE ^ CO., Linnaan Botanic Garden and NMrssry, 

Flushing, near KeW' York. 

THE following varietie.^ ami others, at reduced rates, by the dozen 
or huiiilred, and Descriptive Catali^et sent to all poet-paid ap- 
plicants. 

(.■harlottc, Crimson Pine, Primate, I^rofase Scarlet. Fl imordian, 
Hovey's Seedling, Purr*s New Pine. Iowa, Crimson Cone, Black 
Prince, Tuvltir's Seedluig, Prolific Swaiiutone, Lizzie Rawlolnh, 
Kustatiii, .^^>nte video Pine. Rrilliunt, Cornucopia, Le llaron. Relul- 
gent, Tiiere^a, T'liiquc Scarlet, Unique Prairie, Old Early Scariet| 
Serena, und the Alpine varieties. W. R. PRINCE A CO. 

Sept. l.«^l— 21. 

Wanted for the South, 

VIIORTICri/rrRlST who is experienced in his profeasianand 
can eive saliitfactory leslimoniids of his character. One with « 
small capftul, or can hrnig witii him a selected horticuliurul sluca., 
will meet with a rare opiKirtuiiity for investment, on application, poet* 
paid, tu the I'Uiitor of this Journal. Sept 1 — It. 
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Wheat InnecU— Jolat-Worm. 

Em. CoLTiVAioit — The ranuers of this county Are 
fnktir concerned and dismajcd at the ruin of their 
pDwisg wheat, proceedingfronian insect thut bears wiih 
Withe tbove desiguation. It is raid that it has been 
Ihwh in your atate ; but of this I doubt, as I hare been 
anhacrtber to jonr paper for rery many years, and 
lare seen no notice of it. I have read in your columns 
if (be gnia-irorni , {Tipvla fri(ifi,}*andthiiil£ it prola- 
Ue, ai thl* ioMct is nnknoirn to ns, it may have l>ecn 
KiMEly confotinded with thi» new enemy, that hai but 
rNCDtly appeared among a». To dla-siimte all doubt on 
thk bead, and to appeal to your infurmalion and rc- 
•earcbci, I beg leave to make you acquainted irith this 
■mt formidable depredator on the wheat crop, through 
■ (ew nmples herewith seat, of the plants so injuriously 
■Acted b; lt4 depositea. 

We fnqaently Had woody fibre diseased, swollen out, 
•alknottad, by the punctures or insects prov id ine a rii- 
dm for their yonng. In the eamc way, this fly, emerg- 
fag'tvintbe chrysalia state in tbc dry straw, from (be 
BnttDIIhe middle of May, depositct through a panc' 
tire in the leaf or sheath or the wheat, near tbc joint, 
Iti egg or young. Tbe parts of this incculcnt textnrc 
thu pkrced, take on diseased action, become indurated, 
ud firm, as yon will perceive, nnsightly knots. At one 
tEnw I inpposed that the deposit was made In the stem, 
.or JolDt; bat repeated examinations hare sat is Bed me 
Ihtt tbe disease waacoaflned to thecnrulopingliask. If 
Ton will careftiUy and gradually pare away tbe surface 
•TtbcM knots, you will soon come across the cells form- 
ad in tbe wheat -leaf for (he nidus, and discern in them, 
•ith the naked eye, (he maggot. Tlils cxaminntlon is 
Bote otaally made at tbe time of tbreshing, in August, 
wliea these womi liave attained larger size, and more 
complete life. Then you will find in these bard and rug- 
ged eicrescenccB, from four to ten worms to Ibe joint. 
It hibematei at p chrysalis, and emerges, as I have be- 
Ibte said, aaa winged Insect, about the early part of 
Hay, when it commencci its fearful rnvagei on the wheat 
plaati. Whether the worm llnds a home in any otlipr 
plant, I am nnable to say ; but from its rapid increase, 
•Br farmers ate disposed to believe tliat it docs. 

tti modes of inflicting injury arc different, according to 
the growth of the plant it attacks. If the head has 
■Isrted up ont of the boot, It then attacks the bu'k 
around tbe Joint next below; a swelling and knot are 
• TliaiiBKIb>re>UiHlfltui,uwhi(i>enniD>iHilT known u "Ihc 
Vmri,'' tr nrhmtl-aUgi, rtti^ta^im tnliti. En. 



instantly formed, creating a sort of knee, and toppling 
the head down at diSiirent angles of inclination. At 
other stages of growth, it deposit es near tbe ground, bo- 
fore the bcad-ntalk appears, and completely prevents iti 
exit. In every case, it operates by a species of strangu- 
lation on the plant, and Anally starves it out, so that the 
jnices no longer circulate, and the feeble beads dry up 
and perish. In this way, a wheat-field that is thns prey- 
ed upon, presents the appearance ofa stunted, pale, de- 
caying sedge, with bcro and there a few straggling 
heads of wheat, that, !n case of their escape from tbe 
rust, would not reivard the husbandniau fur the labor of 
gathering them. 

It is dilBcult to convey .to you a faithful picture of 
the complete deetructiun of tbe wheal crop, in many in. 
stances, by tbi' Insect. It is vain to think of reaping bI 
all in many flelds, Tbe fjrmer is esteemed fortunate, 
where this insect has been three years, if he makes bli 
seed and bread. 

A friend of mine tells me he flrst law this insect in 
some wheat grown from uortliern seed, and IhougLit it 
mnat have come in some straw brought on with it. Thii 
was four years ago. Its first appearance in this county 
is usually dated not more than three years bacX. It ex- 
ists now only in one half of this county, and, as I have 
been told, in some other counties (u the north-east of us. 
The sphere of its ravages, is, therefore, restricted ; bat 
to our utter dismay. It seems to be gradually spreading 
abroad, at the same time that, instead of passing away 
from the scenes of its early devastation, it has actually, 
from year to year, so Increased its ravages as to Icavs 
its early sufferers without hope for the future. 

Tour subscribers in this section of the country will be, 
doubtless, gralifled by any information or snggcstioni 
you can afford them on the snbject of this strange cala- 
mity to their great staple — the wheat crop. 

I regret that I am not able to furnish you with a de- 
scription of this insect. It has been hatched ont in glass 
jars, by some of my acfinainlances, but Ihcy could not 
give me that deflnile and minute delineation of it which 
would be required by the entomologist. Tbcy speak of 
it as a dark-colored gnat, with small wings, some want 
of activity, and little power of fliglil. If you are dis- 
posed to try experiments with so dongerous nn enemy, 
I would be glad if you would take tbe trouble of bring- 
ing out same of these flies by exposure to strong heat, 
before their time, and handing them over to somo natu- 
ralist in yonr midst, to enlighten us aboat their history, 
if they have any, ur give us an accaratf description of 
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them. Bnt lest I may be the means of introdacing 
among yon the most destmctive pest, you will not con- 
aider me as recommending these insect acquaintances to 
yonr fkvor or mercy; bnt on the contrary, invoking for 
them the most carefol and relentless extermination at 
your hands. 

For fear you may not be able to find the maggot and 
Us cell, you will perceive I have, in one or two instan- 
ces, laid bare the latter, and, doubtless, the carcase of 
the maggot may be seen in it by the time these plants 
reach yon. Most respectfully.. Alex. Rives. Car lion , 
jtlbtmarle county, Va. 

On receiving the above communication from Mr. Rives, 
we sent specimens of the wheat-plant which he forward- 
ed us, to Dr. FiTGH, with a request that he would ex- 
amine them, and furnish such remarks for publication as 
he might deem proper. He has kindly sent us the fol- 
lowing very able paper, which comprises much valuable 
information in regard to insects which attack wheat, as 
well as to the ^'joint-worm" in particular. Eds. 

Editors Cultivatos — I communicate herewith, my 
notes and observations, on examining the wheat- plant 
whidi you received from Alex. Rives, Esq., of Albe- 
marle county, Ya., containing the insect designated the 
"joint- worm." 

Bug9 (Hemiptera) upon growing wheat, — I first ob- 
■erve, lying upon the infested stalk, the insect to which 
you allude in your letter, as perhaps having been hatched 
from the joint. worm. It is a small, oval insect with a 
very flattened body, six-hundredths of an inch long and 
scarcely half as wide, of a lively blood red color, with a 
hand across its middle above, of a yellowish white color, 
occupying the two first or basal segments of the abdo- 
men, behind which, in the middle of the back, are two 
black spots, one behind the other. Its six legs and its 
beak, or sucker, are of a honey-yellow color, and its 
horns or antennsB have the two basal joints light yellow, 
and the two terminal ones (which are enlarged, forming 
an oval, pointed knob) of a dark brown color. No ves- 
tiges of wings or wing-cases are discernible. This insect 
is plainly the young larvao of some species of bug, of the 
order Hemiptera, and probably of the genus Capsus or 
Phytocoris, Jt is too immature for me to say anything 
more definite respecting it. But in this connection I 
may remark, that I have several times observed the eggs 
of insects of this family arranged in straight rows upon 
the leaves, not only of wheat, but of oiher grains and 
grasses, and have watched the larva) coming from these 
eggs and feeding in their vicinity. These larvae never 
jave the form of worms, but resemble the perfect in- 
jects, except that their wings and wing-cases are not yet 
Jeveloped. They subsist upon the juices of vegetables, 
j?hich they extract by means of a sucker, in much the 
jame way that the muskctoe obtains the blood of man 
ind other animals. When first hatched, they draw their 
nourishment from the leaf that they are then upon ; but 
^ they acquire more size and strength, they wander 
iway and live equally well upon other vegetables. Some 
)f our species (the common squash or pumpkin-vine 
)ug, for instance) seem to prefer plants of one kind, 
fhilst others show no such preferences, but subsist 
'qnally well upon a variety of plants. I have frequent- 
y *»r#i(»<»^, ho~'?v«»»', *hp* nlar*' *'»a in "▼ea^^enc' "id 



diseased and of puny growth, are much more inf^ed 
by these vegitabU leecket, as they may appropriately be 
called, than those that are healthy and vigorouji. The 
presence of this red bug, therefore, upon the wheat 
stalk from Virginia, is only accidental, or as a conse- 
quence and not a cause of disease. It cannot have been 
bred fVom any worm infesting the wheat-plants, as in 
none of the stages of their existence do insects of this 
kind have the form of maggots or worms. 

The ^* joint-worm." — The wheat stalk, immediately 
above the lower joint, in the specimen before me, is ob- 
viously diseased for a distance exceeding a half inch. It 
is swollen to a size a third larger than it is above or be- 
low ; it is changed to a harder and more wood-like tex- 
ture ; the veins are distorted and crowded out of their • 
natural straight and parallel direction ; and several long 
spots of a paler color and slightly elevated, like blisters, 
appear. On carefully cutting into these blistered-lilte 
elevations, a hollow cavity is found, which is nearly a 
quarter of an inch long, and tapering to a point at eadi 
end. In each of these cavities lies a footless worm or 
maggot, which is about ten-hundredths of an inch long 
by four-hundredtbs broad ; of an oval form, rather more 
tapering posteriorly than towards its head ; and divided 
by slight constrictions into thirteen segments. The 
worm is soft, shining, of a uniform milk-white color, 
and on its anterior end is a small Y shaped brown line, 
marking the situation of its month. So exactly does 
this worm in its form and appearance resemble the larve 
of the Hessian- fly and the other species of Cecidomyia 
which have fallen under my examination, that I enter- 
tain no doubt that it pertains to the same genus of in- 
sects. And when we see it infesting the same part of 
the wheat-stalk with the Hessian-fly, and producing much 
the same swollen appearance of the stalk that the Hessian- 
fiy causes, no person but one well acquainted with the 
habits of that insect would suspect that this was any- 
thing different . It is therefore important that the points 
in which these two insects vary from each other, should 
be carefully noted, that they may not be confounded with 
and mistaken for each other. 

Differences between the joint-tcorm and the Heuian' 
fly. — As far as I am able to ascertain ttom the single 
wheat-stalk which chiefly shows disease in the plant be- 
fore me, this worm differs in its situation and habits from 
that of the Hessian-fly, in the following particulars. 

1st. The Hessian-fly worm occupies a natural cleft or 
partition in the wheat plant, to wit, between the sheath 
which is formed by the base of the leaf, and the main or 
central stalk or culm. Therefore, on drawing the leaf 
aside so as to part this sheath and separate it from the 
stalk, when it is stripped off* downwards almost to its 
base, the Hessian-fly worm is exposed to view. This 
may be done withont any cutting or tearing of the plant. 
The joint-worm . on the other hand, lives in the parenchy- 
ma or substance of the sheath, near its base. On separa- 
ting the sheath from the culm and drawing it aside, the 
worm is not exposed to view: it lies in the texture that 
is thus separated, and can only be seen by cutting into 
the elevated or blistered spot already spoken of, which 
spots are equally manifest on the inner as they are upon 
the outer surface of sheath. 

2d. The TTcssian-fiy worm is closely enrelopedj its snr* 
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Uat being in direct contact with and pressing against 
the inner aarface of the sheath on the one side, and the 
flitcr nrface of the calm upon the other side. It thus 
viiony ftlla the spot where it licsj and has no space for 
■flfiqg in any direction. This worm on the other hand 
doM not fill the cavity in which it lies, its cell heiug 
krgerand double the length of the worm. In this re- 
ject it differs not only from the Ilessian-fiy, but also 
from the wheat-midgeS; but coincides with some of our 
other ipccies of Cccidomylsei the willow galUllyj for in- 
ituieei (C salicis) which I described in the first 
Tolvme of Dr. Emmons' Journal of Agriculture and 
Science^ page 263. 

8d. TwOy three or more of the Hessian- fly larvae and 
pope are most commonly found living in direct contact 
with each other, like a litter of pigs in their nest. This 
worm, howcveri is always alone. Though there are five 
vorms in the stalk under examination, cacb has a coll 
of his own. They occupy, so to speak, different rooms 
is the same house, each individual having a room of his 
ovo, with no door for his exit or to admit a visit from 
Ui kinsmen. 

4th. The natural cavity or hollow in the center of the 
Itraw, is but little crowded upon, and lessoned in size by 
the larvsB and pupa) of the llessian-fly. But with this 
worm, as appears from the single plant under examina- 
tion, for a distance of over half an inch above the joint, 
the culm has been so crowded upon and compressed by the 
iwoUens heath, that this hollow Is entirely obliterated at 
some puiuts and can be but faintly discerned at others. 

5tb. The natural texture of the wheat stalk is but 
Utile altered by the Hessian- fly larvae and pupas. On 
splitting and cutting the stalk, no evident dissimilarity 
appears in its substance, between the diseased and the 
healthy parts. Here, however, the diseased part is of 
a much more solid and wood-like texture than the un- 
affected part above it. 

Jftff Morris* Wheat-midge. — The differences now 
itated, show conclusively that this cannot be the lies- 
nao'fly worm. Another insect so closely allied to the 
Hetsian-fly as to have boon confouTided with it, is known 
to exist in this country ; and I avail myself of this op- 
portanity to make some explanations with respect to it. 
In 1840 and 1841, Miss Margaretta H. Morris, of German- 
town, Pa., communiaited to the American Thilosophical 
Society and to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, sundry observations which she had made upon 
ID iDsect infesting the wheat crops hi her vicinity, which 
losect she deemed to be the llessian-Oy, and pointed out 
that she consequently regarded as errors in the previous 
lecounts of this insect. Her observations were exten- 
arely noticed in the agricultural journals of the day. In 
my bUtory of the Hessian-fly, prepared for Dr. Em- 
mons' Journal of Agriculture and Science, and repub- 
lished in the Transactions of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1846. I found myself obliged to ignore the 
statements of Miss Morris, my own ob.«(ervations showing 
me that the previous accounts respecting the habits of 
this insect were unquestionably correct. Miss Morris, 
however, on the appearance of my article, re-allirmed 
that her observations were also authentic, and called 
upon me to say what her insect was, if it was not the 
fienian-fly. As I had never seen her insect, I of course 



could not say what it was. Annually, in the latter i>art 
of June, when the wheat is in blossom in this vicinity, 
a small ash-colored fly, a quarter of an inch long to the 
tips of its wings, appears upon it in swarms. This fly 
is so closely allied to the Garden Hylemyia (Hylemyia 
horiensis) of Europe, that I am in doubt whetHir it is 
really distinct from that species. When recently cap- 
tured, and ere it has become at all shrivelled by. drying, 
it has a row of oblong black spots along the middle of 
its back, instead of a continuous black stripe, which the 
European species is described as having. This fly had 
been popularly regarded in this vicinity as being the 
wheat-midge which produced the little yellow maggots 
that had for several years committed such appaling havoc 
in all the wheat crops in this section of the country. And 
I could only conjecture that possibly Miss Morris had 
fallen into a similar error, as she lays much stress upon the 
fact that her insect appears abundantly upon the growing 
wheat in the month of June, and describes the female 
as being destitute of fringes to its wings. I was engaged 
in studying out for publication the habits and transfor- 
mations of this fly, that I might incidentally thereto 
make some reply to Miss Morris, when I was much grati- 
fleld to be released from a task so unpleasant, by ob- 
serving in the proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Science, for August, 1847, a notice from this lady, that 
she had received si>ecimens of the insect which I had 
described, and that it was clearly distinct from the one 
which she had been investigating. In further conflrma- 
tion of this fact, I may add that Dr. Harris writes me, 
he has received from Miss Morris specimens of her insect, 
which are not bufticiently perfect to enable him to define 
the marks which characterize it, but which show to his sa- 
tisfaction that it is a species of Cecidomya different from 
the Hessian. fly. This point being thus defluitely settled, 
I may remark that much credit is due to Miss Morris 
for having detected discrepancies and made discoveries 
which none but a close investigator would have been apt 
to notice; and that she should have confounded toge- 
ther two insects that arc so very similar in their appear- 
ance and habits, can detract but little from her reputa- 
tion. Mistakes more gross than this have in repeated 
instances been made by the most acute and experienced 
observers. 

Differences between the joint-worm and Miss Morris* 
wheat-midge. — From the accounts given of her insect 
by Miss Morris, we are forced to conclude that it too, is 
different from the joint- worm of Mr. Rives. She through- 
out represents the larvae as inhabiting the center of the 
the straw. AVe infer from her description that they are 
not imbedded in the parenchyma of the stalk, but are 
wholly within the hollow in its center, and that on mere- 
ly splitting the stalk, they are to be observed adhering 
to the surface which is thus exposed to view. They 
moreover occur in all parts of tho center of the stalk, 
from the root upwards, to above the last joint. Now 
this location is so widely different from that of the joint- 
worm, and of the larv» of the Hessiau-fly, as already 
pointed out above, that we must deem Miss Morris' in- 
sect to be different from either. 

Conclusion » — As the result of this examination then, 
we arrive at the conclusion that the insect brought to 
our notice by Mr. Rives, is different from any of those 
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with which we haye hitherto heen acquainted. It there- 
fore fbrms an important addition to oar knowledge of 
the diseases and casualties to which wheat is subject, a 
good crop of which all onr fanners are more proud to 
grow^han any other which they cultiyate. 

One step more remidns, to render our knowledge of 
this insect, and the disease which it occasions, so com- 
plete that it can be correctly designated and definitely 
q>oken of in all time to come. The fly that will bo 
hatched from these Joint- worms requires to be scientifi- 
oally named and described with such precision that it can 
be distinguished from the many other species of midges 
and gall-fiies that are now known. This can only be 
done I by an examination of the living fly — ^for these in- 
sects are so minute, so delicate, and fragile, that dried 
specimens of them seldom show what their natural ap- 
pearance and characteristic marks are. Happily, under 
the present postal regulations, by which our citizens are 
■0 greatly accommodated, light articles of this kind can 
be transmitted speedily, securely, and almost gratui- 
tously, from one extremity of our country to the other. 
Specimens of insects, and of infested grain, straw, fcc, 
respecting which any one is desirous of information, may 
readily be enclosed in a goose-quill, or some similar ve- 
hicle, and sent in a letter to any person conversant with 
matters of this kind, for his examination and opinion. 
It is, perhaps, now too late in the season for Mr. Rives 
to find any of the larvae or pupse of these insects among 
the stubble of the wheat-fields; but should they re-ap- 
pear another year, by forwarding us portions of the dis- 
eased straw, at intervals, say of one or two weeks, when 
the worms are approaching the period of their maturity, 
some of them would be sure of coming to hand in a con- 
dition so healthy and advanced, that they would com- 
plete their transformations, and yield us living flies, from 
which a suitable description can be drawn. Should he 
be able to furnish us with such specimens, he will not 
only confer a personal favor, but be instrumental, we 
trust, in making an interesting and substantial addition, 
both to agricultural and entomological science. Yours 
truly, Asa Fitch. Fitches Point, Salenif N, F., jiug, 
22, 1851 . 

AGRIOULTURAIi RESOXTROSS OF OHIO. 



BT W. a. EDMUHDSOIC. 



When the series of papers on the Agricultuse of Ohio 
was commenced, the writer supposed they would extend 
through some six or eight numbers of the Cultivator ; 
l>ut circumstances have transpired which make it proper 
that for the present, at least, this feature of our corres- 
jX>ndence should be suspended. The cause for this change 
may be readily explained, by simply announcing the 
ict, that a tour through Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, 
^ contemplated, and some notes by the way-side will af- 
ord, doubtless, very agreeable and entertaining subject 
matter for the readers of the Cultivator. It therefore, 
may be expected, that a pretty full description of the 
^nntry bordering on the Upper Mississippi and her tri- 
fMisries, will be given, embracing the peculiar features 
of the agriculture of the country through which wo may 
'«<\ss, for the purport '^f affording the general reader 
^mf •<»1j»hi- '»*»tt V »ich ^' ^la** iudirr o^ 'h* -^'wn. 



parative advantages that are possessed by differen 
tions of those new and flourishing states. 

There are many matters of interest connected wit 
agriculture of Ohio, that deserve an extended m 
but owing to influences already explained, only a 
outline description can be given, and for the conven 
of the reader, the remarks will appear nndec thei 
spective appropriate heads. 

Shebp HusBAKDaT. — This branch of business is; 
ly on the increase, and is fast becoming a great fav 
among the farmers in the older settled portions o 
state. The extraordinary high prices paid for wool 
season, have produced the conviction on the mine 
many, that those rates will continue to be offered ii 
lure seasons, and hence almost a mania has been pre 
ed among those who possess large flocks of sheep, 
in many cases, persons who have heretofore con 
their operations to other branches of agriculture, 
purchased sheep the present summer, and have se 
down their worn-out lands with the cultiyatcd grs 
for the purpose of affording pasturage for their fli 
The number of sheep in Ohio may be fairly cstimati 
4,000,000 J these, at a low calculation, yielded a rev 
of $2,500,000. Those who pay much attention ii 
selection, and are careful in providing their fLoek 
sheep with good wholesome summer and winter ; 
have no difficulty in obtaining an average value eqn 
one dollar per fleece. This, in connection with th 
crease of lambs, make it a budness beyond all com 
son, more profitable than any other branch of fare 
Some choice fiocks of full-blooded French Merino s 
have yielded, on an average, four pounds per fli 
which brought forty -five cents per pound, and in a 
instances still better than this was done, though 
fiocks in the latter instance were not so large, and a 
tion of them were wethers. 

In the eastern counties, those bordering the 
river, the full-blooded Saxon sheep may be foui 
great abundance ; and the fineness of the staple o 
wool cannot be excelled by any other portion o1 
Union. It must be admitted by all who have giver 
matter proper investigation, that Eastern Ohio, as 
gion for the production of a fine staple of wool, ht 
competitor on this continent. The soil and climate 
withal the tastes and habits of the rural populatioe 
eminently adapted to produce this result ; and if thi 
ces for the finer sorts of wool be at all remnnerati 
future years, the fiocks of sheep throughout all the 
counties of the state, will be greatly enlarged. Th 
gion, embracing some fifteen to twenty counties, 
pable of sustaining 10,000,000 sheep, without mi 
ally interfering with other products. The more s] 
the more clover the land can be made to produce \ 
the larger the yield of clover, the greater will b* 
quantity of wheat the soil is capable of producing, 
doctrine is now pretty well understood by many o 
old wealthy farmers of Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont 
other eastern counties of Ohio, who have realised 
fortunes from their extensive flocks of fine woolcd si 

Agents from eastern manolkctmring establishi 
passed through all parts of the state during the n 
months, and contracted for the fleeoei with the fhn 
p.«nT- vn/'othr Sef^r*' ♦he sheep were shorn, at prices 
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III from 80 to 60 oentt per lb., and almost inyarlably 
yriiaeoimldcnLble portion of the money in advance. 
Om fknner In Licking county, having some 600 bead of 
9m wooled aheep, contracted for his entire clip at 45 
CMtt per lb. I and received in the month of January, on 
fte nme, one dollar ptrJUeee on the contract. These 
lad other Influences of a similar cliaracter, have raised 
fte expectations of the farmer a good deal higher, in 
niitkm to what they exi>ect to realize fVom their sheep 
faftitare years, than can be reasonably obtained. The 
teibarons system of slaughtering sheep by the thousand, 
ht the pelts, and tallow will be somewhat checked by 
Ae upward tendency of wool. In Knox county alone, 
now 80,000 sheep were slaughtered last autumn, which 
Mtted to those engaged in the operation, at least one 
Mlar per head, clear of all expenses. Whilst the sale 
<f those sheep produced a large revenue to the country 
hiinediately around those mammoth slaughtering es- 
tibUshments, it produced a direct loss to the owners and 
the State, from the simple fact that the clip of wool, 
which was two-thirds produced, would have yicUled a 
kiger amonnt of money than was obtained for the sheep ; 
and besides, the stock, for a similar production in future 
years, would have been in the hands of the farmers, and 
the increase of lambs would also have been an addition- 
si lonrce of income. Sheep can only be had at present, 
by offering twice the rates they could be had for last 
KsaoD, and unless a great change for the worse in the 
wool market should take place, there is no good reason 
why. in periods of three years at least, the flocks of 
ibeep in Ohio may not be doubled, until the numbers 
equal at least 20,000,000. The attention of the farmers 
b strongly directed to the importance of adopting im- 
proved systems of culture and farm management, and 
Bpon trial this will be found diflicult of accomplishing 
without manure, and the latter can only be produced 
through the agency of stock, among which stand fore- 
■Qst sheep for enriching thin and worn out lands. 

HoEMED Cattle. — The herds of the improved breeds 
of British homed cattle found in Ohio, are confined al- 
BMst exclusively to the Short-horns, or Durhams. In no 
part of the Union can so great a number of pure bloo<l- 
fd Short-horns be found as in the Scioto Valley. Herds 
sf from one hundred to three hundred each are frequent- 
ly met with, that combine all the symmetrical points of 
the improved Durham breed of cattle, and are unqucs- 
tionably as free from alloy, or mixture with American 
•lock, as can be met with on any part of this continent. 
Ohio became stocked with Durhams through the praise 
worthy exertions of the '' Ohio Company for the Import- 
ing of English eaitU," which was organized in the year 
1833. Some score or upwards were imported, at the 
start, of both sexes, and these by judicious crossings have 
stocked central Ohio especially, with a race of cattle that 
scarcely have any equal. The genial climate and rich 
soils that prevail along the whole extent of the Scioto Val- 
ley, are conducive to the improvement of horned cattle. 

Some 30,000 head of fat cattle are fed and driven to 
the eastern markets from the Scioto Valley annually, 
and the average value of each ranges from $50 to $G0, 
making the handfome business of nearly $2,000,000. 
Other portions of the State also drive a large number 
of cattla over the mountains yearly, but Ron, Pickaway, 



and Madison counties do by fiur the largest proportion 
of the business. In some instances from 400 to 600 head 
are fed by a single farmer and driven to the New- York 
and Philadelphia markets. The very best quality of 
clover and permanent pastures are Aimished the stock 
during the summer months, and early in autumn they 
are turned into corn fields and owing to the openness 
of the winters require little or no protection, fk-om the 
the snow or frosts, and by the early part of spring are 
well fattened. The stock for feeding consists almost ex- 
clusively of four and five year old steers, which net when 
in market from 700 to 900 lbs. each, of beef, hide, and 
tallow. It costs, at a low average, to get a drove of 
cattle from the Scioto Valley into the New- York market, 
from $10 to $12 per head, without including the loss of 
fiesh sustained by driving, which may safely be calcula- 
ted at $10 per head, reckoning beef at $7.00 per hundred 
lbs. which is much below the New- York price. When 
the central Ohio railroad is completed, the business of 
driving on foot, it is thought, will be rarely practiced, as 
a gain of from $5 to $10 per head will be obtained by 
transporting the cattle iu cars on the railroad. When 
the three roads are completed, leading to New-York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the inducements for stall 
feeding beef cattle for these markets will be so great 
that it will doubtless be engaged in on a large scale. 
Ohio might and doubtless will do a large business of this 
kind, and when it becomes pretty generally adopted, it 
will afford an additional evidence of the wisdom of her 
farmers. The stock of barn-yard and stable manure is 
quite too limited at present, and when each arable farm- 
er cultivating one hundred acres of land adopts the plan 
of stall feeding some six or eight six year old bullocks 
yearly for the Eastern market, then will the feeder be- 
come enriched by an abundant annual supply of rich 
manure, and the crops of grain and grasses will afford 
ample proof of the wisdom of such a course of farming. 
Dai ay Business. — The north-eastern portion of the 
state, generally known by the appellation of " The Re- 
serve,'' and of recent date by that of Cheesedom, is the 
great dairy district of Ohio, which consists of eight conn- 
ties, inhabited almost exclusively by New-England peo- 
ple. It would be difficult to reduce any branch of busi* 
ncss to a more perfect system, than that practiced by the 
intelligent farmers of the Reserve in their dairying ope- 
rations. The cheese is shipped to New- York, Cincinna- 
ti, St. Louis, and other large emporiums of trade, and 
is put up in the very best style for market. Cheese fac- 
tors purchase the green curd at the rate of from three 
to four cents per lb., of the farmers, and call at their 
doors regularly every week-day morning for it, and thus 
much labor and responsibility is got rid of in curing and 
marketing the article, and the business, on the whole, is 
better done than if each farmer pressed and cured the 
product of his own dairy. A single factor finds no diflH- 
culty in manufacturing the curd produced by a thousand 
cows, and in prosecuting the business to this extent, is 
warranted in investing a suitable amount of means in the 
erection of appropriate buildings, and in the purchase 
of economical appliances for its profitable prosecution. 
Both farmer and factor appear satisfied that a higher 
character is given the cheese in the market, and better 
prices are obtahied for it, than if the old system wag 
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practiced. It imparts a uniformity to the appearance 
and quality of the cheese, throughout a large district of 
country, that no other plan could have so thorouglily 
accomplished; and on the whole, the system may with 
safety he adopted in any part of the union suitable to the 
production of cheese, where an abundant supply of curd 
oan be obtained at a fair price. 

Hog SLAuouTEHUfo Establishments. — The farmers 
in the eastern states can form no idea of the extent of 
the pork trade of the west, unless they personally in- 
spect the slaughtering establishments that arc to be found 
in Cincinnati, and other large cities. 20,000 are very 
commonly slaughtered and packed for market in a single 
season, by one house; and the whole number slaughter- 
ed in these establishments annually, west of the Allegha- 
ny mountains, average 2,000,000, weighing each 200 lbs. 
of net pork, of which at least one-fourth are slaughter- 
ed in Ohio. The number packed at Cincinnati alone, 
equal 400,000 head in a single season. During the month 
of December, the latter city is crowded almost sufScient 
to produce suffocation, with droves of hogs, and dray- 
men employed in delivering the barrelled pork on board 
of steamers. Some 1,500 laborers are employed in the 
business from six to eight weeks, and in many cases it is 
kept in full operation both day and night, including Sun- 
days, from the beginning to the completion of the sea- 
son. The Sabbath is not at all regarded by those who 
are extensively engaged in the pork business, and a 
stranger spectacle could hardly be presented to a person 
brought up in a land noted for its steady habits, than to 
see many of the main business streets of the Queen City 
of the TVest, literally crammed with waggons, carts and 
drays, employed in transporting hogs iust from the hands 
of the butcher, from the slaughtering to the packing 
bouse, on the Sabbath. Indeed^ this appears to be the 
great day for bringing up and completing the weeks' 
work, among the principal pork packers of Cincinnati; 
and as a very large proportion of the business is done in 
a densely populated portion of the city, it is not to be 
wondered at, that disease and pestilence infest these por- 
tions of the city to an alarming extent. The filth and 
dirt, and impure atmosphere, in a large portion of the 
Tipper end of the city, can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, all of which are the products of hog slaughter- 
ing and packing establishments. 

The lowest price that the Ohio firmer can afford to 
raise and fatten pork, is $3.50 per 100 lbs. This, in an 
average of seasons, is obtained, and the past season, as 
high as $4.50 per 100 lbs. was paid for a large propor- 
tion of the best fattened hogs that found their way into 
market. If there was any certainty of hogs maintain- 
ing those prices, Ohio, without much effort, could sup- 
ply annually one million that would net each a barrel of 
>ork, which, with the lard, would give an annual reve- 
nue to the state of $10,000,000. At present, great pre- 
otirations are being made to feed an unusual quantity the 
ipproacliing season, and the average price throughout 
«he entire summer, for store hogs, has been $3.50 per 
100 lbs. net. The most extensive pork feeders fatten on 
standing corn, and as slovenly as it may appear, it is the 
inost economical mode that can be employed in the west, 
where labor is scarce, and the productions o^*^e noil are 



HoBSEs. — ^Thc stock of horses throughout the state 
are not quite equal to what may be seen in the best farm- 
ing districts of Kew- York. This may be accounted for 
in two ways — lat, from the fact that but few or no high 
priced stallions are supported in the state ; and 2udly, 
the best mares are bought up and driven east, by S}>ecu- 
lators. The horses are generally of a medium grade 
and when compared with those commonly seen on the 
Mohawk valley, would fall in the estimation of good 
judges, even below mediocrity. The great demand for 
horses, and the high prices they have brought this and 
the past season, will speedily bring about a salntary 
change in this respect. Ohio should stand first on the 
list among the states, as a producer of fine bred, and 
high priced horses, and through the agency of its nu- 
merous well conducted agricultural societies, doubtless, 
great changes in this respect will be effected. 

As an evidence of the suitableness of the country for 
the business of rearing horses, one fact will be sufiScient 
to illustrate the point. A respectable and wealthy farm- 
er in Pickaway county, confines his operations almost 
exclusively to grazing horses and breaking them in for 
the eastern markets. Directly behind his stately man- 
sion he has a field containing 1200 acres, which he calls 
his horse pasture. It was originally scrub oak plains 
and prairie, and a living stream of water passes through 
its entire length — clumps of trees are here and there 
left for the purpose of shade, and the whole has been 
from the first kept in permanent pasture, consisting 
principally of natural grasses and herds grass, or red- 
top. 

The stock of horses are bought of the farmers in 
the surrounding country at the age of three and four 
years old, principally unbroken, and are delivered to 
the purchaser in the month of November. They are 
turned into pasture, and are wintered on the grass that 
is allowed to grow unmolested during the entire months 
of August, September, and October, which in favorable 
seasons attains the height of six inches. The snow 
scarcely ever falls so deep, but that the stock can paw 
it away with their feet and get sufiScient to keep them 
in high condition. In the spring they are invariably in 
better condition than in autumn, and early in the month 
of June, men are employed to break them and sleek 
them up to drive east. The field is entirely cleared in 
July, and from that period up to the setting in of winter, 
no stock of any kind are allowed to roam over the field 
in question. It need hardly be added that the proprietor 
of the estate adverted to is accumulating property very 
fast, and we learned from one of his sons while inspec- 
ting the stock, that in an average of seasons each horse 
netted a profit of fifteen dollars, and besides the and 
which was naturally a thin soil, was yearly growing more 
productive and valuable. 

The remarks on the agrfcultare of Ohio might have 
been greatly extended, but for the present, as has al- 
ready been intimated, they must be brought to a close. 
On future occasions, however, we may haye reason to 
make favorable mention of this state, which in point of 
natural advantages for rural pursuits has scarcely a su- 
perior either in America or Europe. Its natural re- 
sources are almost boundlesSi but man haa jtt much to 
Ho in ♦>»<»ir development. 
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American Reaping Machines. 

The following letter from Mr. Johnson, was reccired 
Vyn too late for insertion in our September number, 
md it was therefore Landed over to the editors of tbe 
Evning Journal y in which paper it was published, but 
it wiQ be new to many of our readers, who will be much 
^ iitemted in Its subject matter. Kds. 

Lo:(T)ON, July S9, 1851. 

Em. Cultivator — On Thursday, the 24th instant, 
three of the Jurors on Implements proceeded to Mr. 
Krai's farm, in Essex, (Tiptree Hall,) about 45 miles 
ftom London, to try the American Reaping Machines, 
ad to test the draught of the plows. Col. Challoner, 
cfthe English department. Baron Martens, of Belgium. 
ad myself, were the jurors. This day was selected at 
the request of Mr. Mccni, who held his annual festival 
for the examination of his crops, stock, &.c. The day 
proved, as did that for the trial of the plows, one of the 
bvorite days of England — that Is, rain incessantly. "We 
Wt here at eight o'clock in the morning, and arrived at 
Mr. Mechi's about 11 o'clock, and found assembled from 
cue hundred and fifty to two hundred farmers and others, 
to witness the trial, as well as to examine the farm and 
Its crops and arrangements. Mr. Mechi's wheat was 
not ripe, but quite green — the crop very heavy upon the 
gToond, and every thing as unfavorable as possible for 
trying the Reapers. The people present were clamor- 
oor for the trial, and the person having Uusset's Reaper 
in charge placed it on the field, and a trial was made 
with it; but the grain was so green, that it soon clogged 
tite machine, and it passed over without cutting it. This 
damped, as you may well imagine, the spirits of many 
who had hoped the trial would have been satisfactory. 
It was suggested by the other members of the jury, that 
ire had better not try McCokmick's; but I informed 
them that the machine was there for the trial, and it 
must be tried« as I could not consent that the gentle. 
■WD present, many of whom had come for the sole pur- 
pose of witnessing the trial, should go away with the 
impression that our Reapers could not do the work 
promised. McCormick's Reaper was accordingly placed 
to its work, and with a single span of hor.ses, it went 
tfarongh the grain, green as it was, cutting all before it. 
When I ordered the machine stopped, the crowd around 
it, who had followed after very closely, were addressed 
bjr Kr. Mechi. lie said to them: "Gentlemen — here 
iia triumph for the American Reaping Machine. It 
hti, under all its disadvantages, done its work complete- 
ly. Now, let us, as Englishmen, show them that we ap- 
preciate this contribution to our implements for chcai>en- 
iqgour agriculture, and let us give the Americans three 
hearty English cheers!" They gave them, I assure you, 
leith a trill ; and a fourth with a hip! hip! hurra! The 
Jurors then required the machine to cut another swath, 
M) that it might be timed, and its powers ascertained. 
Accordingly, the machine was put in operation again, 
and cut 74 yards in length in 70 seconds, doing its work 
firft rate, and to the satisfaction of every one present. 
At this rate it would cut twenty acres per day, during 
their usual hours of work here. A large number of 
the farmers present called upon me to express their great 
gratification at the result under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; and said they considered the result a very 



great triumph for the American machine ; and that it 
had fully redeemed everything I had said in relation to 
its capabilities. 

Hcsset's was afterwards tried upon a clover field and 
did the work well. A machine made after IIussey's^ 
by Garrett, here, with some alterations, was tried up- 
on a clover field, but would not work. The English 
machinists will learn, by-and-bye, if they expect to im- 
prove American machines, they must learn to work 
them — until they do that, their attempts to improve will 
full, as this did. Another trial will be given when the 
grain is rii)e, probably, for the satisfaction of many who 
were not present, and who are anxious to see the ma- 
chines work. 

You can hardly imagine how the tone is altered since 
we have had our implements tried. The "Prairie 
Ground" is filled with inquirers, and some gentlemen 
have found out that there are some people who know 
what they are doing in some other parts of the globe as 
well as this little Island, where, it is most readily ad- 
mitted, there are many *' clever" people. TheMcCoa- 
MICK machine was put together in the Palace again, 
and yesterday it had more visitors, I believe, than the 
"Ko-i-Noor" diamond itself! 

The plows were tested by a dynamometer the same 
day, and the result I will give you hereafter. There 
was considerable dificrence in the land, and the subsoil 
was very tenacious and the average depth was quite large; 
and the trial not more satisifactory, on the whole, than 
in our trials heretofore, where, as here, in a half day, 
twenty plows or more are tested. 

It is some little consolation, after all the taunts that 
have been hea])ed upon our implements, that we have 
been enabled, measurably at least, to put them in a pro- 
per position before the people here; and the orders we 
are receiving n.>r our plows, as well as the award for our 
reapers, shows that we have made the people satisfied 
that our light, cheap implements can do all we promised 
they would do; and that they are very desirable imple- 
ments to be used here. And I have not any doubt my- 
self, that a manufactory of American plows here would 
very soon work a revolution in the implements in use 
here ; but they must be made by our own manufacturers 
to be successful. 

After the trial of the reapers, about 150 gentlemen sat 
down to a first rate dinner prepared by Mr. Mecui, and 
did, as you may well suppose, creditable justice to it. 
We had some of us, at least, worked well in the rain and 
mud, and bore outward evidence at least, of being work' 
ing-men. Mr. Meciii presided, assisted by Lord £b- 
RiNGTON as vice chairman. Several speeches were made. 
Lord Ebringtcn, in giving the health of the foreign vi- 
sitors present, remarked that it must have been truly 
gratifying to their American brethren, to witness 
the triumphant and complete success of the American 
reaper, which had done its work under great disadvan- 
tage . to the entire satisfaction of all present; and the oc- 
casion was one of very deep interest to all present. 
(Cheers.) He coupled with his remarks, the name of 
Prince Frederic of Hoi stein — ^who replied on behalf of 
the guests, in a very neat speech — and concluded with 
the health of Mr. Mechi. who responded in a straight 
forward speech that drew forth rounds of applause. lo 
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allusion to the reaping machine, Mr. Mechi remarked is called here high farming. The common rotati 

that we had to-day received from onr American breth- crops in Norfolk is: — 1. Turnips, with manure; 2 

ren, descendants of this country, the American reaper, ley, with manure; 8. Clover or Beans; 4. Wheat 

which had been entirely successful. It was a fact worth manure, (special.) 

remembering, that they had sent here a reaping machine The turneps are fed off on the field. On the ( 

that would cut all the grain in England ; and this had ley they manure with barn-yard manure and mar 

been in operation in the United States seven years, and marl giving a better stand for the wheat. TTe sa 

but for the Great Exhibition in progress, would have re- fields preparing for the crop of wheat. The do 

mained unknown to the farmers of Great Britain. It sown with the barley and mowed once. TVe saw 

was a boon of no ordinary value, and was undoubtedly Earl of Leiceister's, the Mangel Wurzel fresh as 

one of the most important improvements introduced into pulled from the ground. They place them in the ai 

this country, to cheapen the production of food Seve- in rows, about three feet high, three or four feet 

ral other speeches were made, and the company separa- bottom, and cover with straw, and take them < 

ted, after the labors of the day, well satisfied with what wanted. They we^te feeding some South Down and 

they had seen, ani rejoicing in the result of the trials sheep for market with these and oil cake, and they 

made. When the reapers were on trial, and the first one in capital condition. There are 1,000 to 1,500 shee] 

was breaking down the fine grain, Mp. Mechi was ap- stantly on the farm, and they are sending them 

pealed to to have the trial arrested, as it was doing so market regularly,and replace by purchase from the i 

much damage to his grain. Uis answer deserves to be The fat cattle are in covered stalls, or rather yar 

written in letters of gold, for the benefit of every friend they have abundance of room, well littered, with 

to improvement in agriculture, as well as for those who and salt before them; and they are fed with oil 

believe money is the only thing to be worshipped. He mangel wurzel, cut too fine, I think, and they feed 

replied: *' Grentlemen, this is a great experiment on trial what they will eat. 

for the benefit of my country— and if necessary to carry tj^^ fixtures at the Earl of Leicester's are exa 

It out successfully, take my seventy acren of wheat ! In- and everything about the establishment fihows the \ 

dividual interest must ever give way to the settlement est care, to the very smallest minutn of the farm, 

of a great principle." ^.©re threshing their wheat with a first rate po 

I shall furnish you, as soon as I have leisure, with a gte^m engine, and the amount of work performed 

fhll account of Mr. Mechi's farm, its management, and ^^8 very large. 

what, in my judgment, is the complete success of his ex- m -c i. i xt v 

f X At 1 . . r 1. J J A v-i. Two Engli-sh gentlemen, whom we met on our r 

periment: the rcclaimmg of a poor, hard and stubborn ^ ^^ . T . >. j li_ * .i. ^ 

., ,^, ..x./. a -rt to Norwich, informed us that the use of rape cal 

floil, and the production of as fine crops as I have seen , . , ^ , . ., ^-^ 

t 1^ 1 J A 1 . 1. 1- 1 ^ A \y. proved entirely successful in arresting the ravages 
in England, taking his whole farm together. . ... m. ^^ ./^ 

XT m -D ri « « ' T? c Ti L X. f xu wire- worm m the turnep crop. They burrow them 

Mr. T. Bell, C. B. Miller, Esq. of Peterboro', the . ,, , ,, . ^ V, ^ ., . , ,_ 

,, . ' /. At. ir J. f^ X o . A , m the rai)e and that is the end of their labors, 

excellent secretary of the Madison County Society, and * 

myself, were the only Americans present; the day be- ^^^^^ leaving Norfolk I took a day at Ipswi< 

Jng so very unpleasant, prevented several gentlemen from Ransom k May's great plow and engine establish 

attending, who had expected to have been with us. *°^ ^' ^» ^^^ ^^ ^^® ™^** complete, as it is one < 

-, xt T -ir « J n^ost extensive establishments in this country. 

Farmimq OF THE Earl OF Leicester. — Mr. Bell and , , , ^ ^, , , ^^^.^ ■ 

,-,^,.ofiu J jj^-^T .1- hundred men are constantly employed. While . 

myself left about 8 o'clock, and proceeded to Norwich, ,, . / . , , ^ ^ 

1 Vr !• 11 u * on M J- X A XI- . there, five steam engines were being shipped for 

in Norfolk, about 80 miles distant, the same evening: ^ V . ,. - ■», . /. i.. u ^ 

, ^, ' , J J TT 11 1 1 A ^4 Drombneski, of Russia, for his gold and copper 

and the next morning proceeded Holkham, about 82 . „.^ . ' , , . ^ , ^ ^, . 

., - ^, I u *v * r *!. T? I i- T • * Jn Siberia, and a large lot of plows for Valparaist 

miles from Norwich, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, ,^ ' 7. . . , ...-., 

, . J, r- n r^ xivi^ u-ii- I hftvc not spacc or timc to givc a descriptiou of tl 

and exammed his fine Devon stock, bis farm buildings, ,. , ^ , . 1. t • x* j . j « 1. n 1. a 

,. mLxi_ X 1. Ti-1 lisbment, which I intend to do in full hereafter, 

and farm. The stock was not so extensive as I had an- 
ticipated, though there were some very fine animals. ^ ^^^itcd a number of farms in Suffolk, where 

He had six or eight beasts fattening for the Smithfield ^^^« 8<>°^ farmers, but their land isnot equal to N 

Show, that were very fine, and will prove, I imagine, an* their crops lighter. The Suffolk polled co^ 

•evere competitors for the Short-horns and Uerefords. altogether used for the dairy— they are very exc 

Twelve fine yoke of Devon oxen are employed on the milkers and a valuable breed. The Suffolk Punch 

farms, and their quick elastic tread was a subject of ad- ^^ ^^^re found in great perfection, and they are tl 

miration, when compared with the heavy, loggy tread of ^^^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ ^<>^c^ ^ ^*^® *^®°- The horaes are 

the English cart horse, to be met with in the north of ^^^ ^^^^^ limbed, good travelers, and very val 

England, and in some of the middle coumies. Mr. Keart, There are worth from £30 to £60. But I must 

the bailiff of the Earl of L., was absent, so, that we Yours truly, B. P. Johhsoh. 
bad not the privilege of seeing him, as we desired and - 

expected. Sowing Wheat thick. — The Michigan Farm 

The crops of wheat, barley, and oats, in Norfolk are forms us that Gen. Williams, of Lima, in that Sta 

remarkably fine. In fact, taking a district of 10 miles, been in the practice of sowing two bushels of wl 

through which we passed by different routes, I have the acre, the effect of which is small straw, i 

never seen such uniform heavy fields of wheat and bar- bright, rarely or nerer liable to rust, and Inc; 

ley. The lots here are yery much larger than is com- product— and that others had oheerred a dmi 

non in this country; and the system of farming is what suit. 
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AN8WER8 TO INQUIRIES. 

Boos o« Y1SS8. — ^F . P., Lansingburgh) N. Y. There 
Of Mtenl kinds of bugs which prey on yines — such as 
Bdoos, cacumbets, squashes and pumpkins. The two 
ipcdes, however , which are most destructive, are the 
*< yeUow-itriped bug," {Galtruca vittataj) and the 
''pompkin*' or "squash bug/' {Cortus trUtu.) The 
finier will eat any of the plants mentioned, while they 
ne In the first or seed-leaf, though it appears to prefer 
CKmnben and melons. The latter is more frequently, 
nd Indeed almost wholly, confined to squashes and 
pUBpUns. As to means of protection for vines, boxes 
vith cheap netting fastened over the tops, have been 
ved to advantage while the plants are small, and it is 
h this stage they are most liable to iiyury. But it is 
vdl to examine the plants early, every morning, till 
fhey begin to run, fairly, and kill all the bugs, which at 
that time will be found mostly around the stem of the 
pbut. The* squash-bug continues it ravages through the 
■nnmer, rearing successive broods of young, which feed 
SQ the vines. The only effectual way known to us of 
preventing their destructive course, is to regularly hunt 
lod destroy them. The egg^s are deposited in clusters 
OD the under side of the leaves, and are of a bright yel- 
low eolor, which makes them easily seen, and that part 
flf the leaf to which they are attached, may be plucked 
off, which will usually prevent the eggs from heating, 
kit to make this sure, they may be rubbed in the earth 
by the foot. 

PLAaniio HsDOxs.— G. E. R., Scipio, N. Y. The 
Keds of the Buckthorn and other thorns, may be plant- 
ed in the fall. (See Cultivator for 1850, pp. 67-G9.) 

RaISIXO EVBRGREEHS FROM SeED. — ^INQUIRER, Pro- 

Tidence, R. I. The seeds of the pine and most ever- 
greens should be gathered in the fall. The cones, which 
contain the seeds of the pine may be collected about the 
hst of October^ and by being laid on a floor in a dry 
room, will open so that the seeds will drop out, in the 
eonrse of the winter. If it is designed to raise planta- 
tions of pines, prepare the land in spring by plowing, 
and the seed may be sown in rows eight feet apart, either 
1^ a seed-drill, or by making shjillow furrows and drop- 
ping the seed by hand and covering it with the hoe or 
plow. Squirrels and mice are very fond of the seeds, 
and if the cones are not gathered as soon as they fall, 
the seed will be likely to be carried off by these animals. 

Gapes iir Chickens. — C. R., Butternuts, N. Y. 
There is g^od reason to believe that this complaint is 
caased by a parasitic worm in the wind-pipe of the fowl. 
A successful remedy has in some instances been applied 
by extracting the worms. This has been done by taking 
a quill from a hen's wing, and trimming off the feathers 
to within about half an inch of the centre, pointed at 
the bottom. This was put down the wind-pipe, and 
twisted round, by which operation, some of the worms 
were drawn out, and others so loosened that they were 
eoaghed up by the fowl. See Cultivator for 1844, p. 
805. 

Draih or Wood.— T. S. E., Salem City, Oregon. 
If yon can get neither tiles nor stones, you will proba- 
bly find pitch-pine boards the best substitute. Take 



inch boards, ten feet in length, and eight inches wide. 
If the bottom of the drain is soft, one board should bo 
laid on the bottom^ and two others placed edgewise on 
this, leaning together at their upper edges. A drain 
may thus be formed, which in a tenacious soil will last 
many years, and will do much good. 

Grass for Woods Pasture. — L. M. M., Va. Sow 
Kentucky Blue-grass— Poa pratente-<L bushel of seed 
to the acre. You can probably obtain it in Baltimore 
or Richmond. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A Muck Manual for Farmers. — By Samuel L. 
Dana. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Lowell: 
James P. Walker. 

Dr. Dana's '^ Muck Manual" has done the farming 
interest good service. It has been for sometime out of 
print, and we are glad that ho has provided a new and 
enlarged edition. We presume, (though we have not 
critically examined the work,) that the author has im- 
proved it by such lights as the progressive knowledge of 
chemistry has been able to impart in regard to the com- 
position of soils and the food of plants. We have no 
hesitation in recommending the work to farmers as one 
of a useful character, and from which many suggestiona 
may be obtained that will aid the profits of their labors. 

'' Fresh Gleanings'' and " Reveries of a Bach- 
elor." — Our old friend and correspondent, Donald G. 
MiTCUELL, has favored us with his '' Fresh Gleanings*' 
fVom abroad, and his '* Bachelor Reveries" at home. 
As testimonials of regard we prize them, but more for 
their real merit. No person, be he sage or youth, can 
read the simple, earnest language of that portraiture 
of meditative hours, without finding something to re- 
mind him of his own peculiar, and, as he had al- 
ways supposed, unknown thoughts. The author will 
be claimed as a friend by all who peruse his reveries, 
and many will leave hb companionship *' happier and 
holier" men. We bespeak for Ik. Marvel the attention 
of those who enjoy the retrospect of youthful days, and 
would be pleased with the autobiography of what Car- 
lyle would call a ** beautiful soul." We hoj^e to hear 
from him as soon as leisure will permit. 

Lossing's Pictorial Field-Book or the Revolu- 
tion. — We have received No. 16 of this interesting and 
beautiful work. It abounds, as former numbers have 
done, with original illustrations sketched by Mr. LossiNa, 
and which are executed in a style not surpasM^d by any 
work of the day. We have said before, (what may 
with propriety be repeated,) that this work ought to be 
in every family in the United States. Publislied by 
Harper k Brothers, New- York. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine.— The Septem- 
ber number contains a continuation of the biography of 
Bonaparte, by John S. C. Abbott. This article has 
six spirited illustrations. The next is an article, on the 
Treason of Arnold, by Benson J. Los.mNG, with sixteen 
illustrations. The number contains the usual amount 
of interesting reading. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New- York, at $3 a year. 
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Notes of a Tonr in Enrope— »IYo. 2. 



Eos. GvLTivATOK — ^We spent one day looking over the 
dty of Madrid, while our courier was getting our pass- 
ports vised, preparatory to leaving the country. This 
has to be done, as well to leave as to enter. This pass- 
port system is a very great annoyance, which every one 
will find out soon enough who travels in countries where 
they are required. My passports cost me considerable 
money, besides several days delay. It would have taken 
two days to have got them through the diflferent offices, 
If our Minister had not interferred. By his assistance 
we were enabled to get them through in one day. The 
fees were between three and four dollars. Madrid is full 
of soldiers, like all other places where royality is sup- 
ported. To go through the Palace and Queen's stables, 
and see the enormous amount of money it takes to sup- 
port royality, and then consider that this vast amount 
of money comes from the pockets of the poor people, 
and then to contrast these with our plain republican in- 
•titutions, must lead one, I think, to detest such govern- 
ments, and lead him to appreciate and love his own. 

Through the politeness of our Minister, (who accom- 
panied us,) we were admitted to see the Queen's stables. 
We went first, partly through the carriage houses 
where we examined as many as 50 ; they were for differ- 
ent uses and times; some are private carriages, others 
for travelling, others for hunting, and others riding in 
state on difierent occasions ; one which they showed us, 
they said cost eighty thousand dollars. We next visited 
the stables. I should judge there were 100 horses in 
them. They were for different purposes — for the car- 
.riage, hunting, riding, and for racing. They were noth- 
ing more than a middling lot. take them together. There 
were some very good animals, some English, a few Ara- 
bian, but mostly a mixed breed. I saw some fine mules 
in Madrid, and some in the teams in the north part of 
Spain, very large and strong. As a general thing the 
mules are quite small. They feed these horses and 
mules, as far as I could learn, wholly on cut straw and 
barley, dry — the barley without grinding. 

We started from Madrid 2l8t of March, five o'clock 
in the morning, on our return to France; came back the 
same way we went — arrived at Paris the 26th, at nine 
o'clock in the evening — stopped one night on the way. 
We were gone from Paris 22 days ; I never saw as great a 
change in the looks of a country', as fhere was in France 
while we were gone. There had been a good deal of 
-ain, and grain had come up, and the grass had started 
\nd looked very green and fine. 

We now concluded to shape our course for Stuttgart, 
xermany, where Charles L. Fleischraan, Esq., resides, 
%s American Consul, wishing to secure his services, as 
^Ts intimate knowledge of the country and the difiercnt 
locks of sheep, would make them valuable. We went 
Tom Paris to Strasburgh, a strongly fortifled town on 
he Rhine. We went part of the way by railroad, and 
he rest by diligence. We were two nights and one day 
>n the road, therefore it did not give us a very good op- 
portunity to see the country ; what I saw was hilly and 
"^or. 
Te crossed the Rhine on a bridge of boats, The river 



being much under water, bat the laod must berery rich 
and fine. We crossed ft'om Strasbargh to Khel, from 
Khel to Carlsruhe by railroad, which runs along on the 
borders of the Rhine, from Carlsrahe to Stuttgart by 
stage coach. It takes about 12 hours from Carlsrahe 
to Stuttgart. There is a good deal of orcharding in the 
south part of Grermany ; there is generally a row of ap- 
ple trees on each side of the highway. The land is all 
occupied ; the hill sides are generally terraced and plant- 
ed to grape-vines. Every few rods there are stone steps 
from the bottom to the top. The way they manure the 
vines, is to haul manure and leave it at the bottom of 
the hill, in piles; it is then carried up these steps bj 
men. I saw a good many at work at it. 

We had the good luck to find Mr. Fleischman at home, 
and he was very ready to do anything to benefit an 
American. His attachments for this country are very 
strong. I found him very much engaged in getting up 
a work on cattle — a work which I think must be very 
valuable. He has drawings of the difi*eret!t kinds of 
cattle and descriptions of them, as to their value for 
diiferent purposes — fur beef, milking qualities, oxen, 
&c., and the adaptation of different breeds to different 
locations, a subject that is much better understood and 
practiced upon in some parts of Europe, than it is in 
this country. I noticed this particularly in England. 
In the poor parts you will see the South-Down sheep; 
where the land is of medium quality, you will find a 
mixture between the South-Downs and Leicesters; 
in the rich parts, the Leicesters. 

Mr. Fleischman was very busy, and hardly knew how 
to leave, but to accommodate us and benefit his adopted 
country, he consented to accompany us through Grer- 
many. We first paid a visit to the Agricultural School 
at Hoenheim, said to be one of the best in Germany, 
We were very kindly received and accompanied through 
the establishment by one of the professors. The stu- 
dents are taught agriculture, both scientifically and prac- 
tically. We found them out at work on the highway. 
We found everything well arranged. The stock is all 
housed, and the (^Vmers are as careful to save the nrine 
as any part of the manure. The stables for the cattle 
are all arranged with gutters to carry the liquid into 
cisterns. They have some very good cattle, bat noth- 
ing superior. The sheep are mostly fine wooled, small, 
and light fleeced. They have wool on cards from every 
sheep of every year since they commenced, which shows 
a great improvement in the quality. They have large 
quantities of sam])les from different parts of the conn- 
try. They have all kinds of grain, seeds, and all kinds 
of farming implements. They have shops for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of farming tools, carts, waggons, ke. 
The plows which they manufacture are of lighter and 
better patterns than any I saw in Europe, except in 
England. They have a large cabinet of minerals, also 
the skins of animals and birds stuffed, and most kinds 
of insects preserved, and the bones of most kinds of do- 
mestic animals. They have several professors who give 
lectures on farming, and the treatment of animals in 
sickness, and health. 

The country around Stuttgart is in a high state of cul- 
tivation. We started from Stuttgart March 2d, to go 
north . o. M Fie«-«hm-ti informed nt ire miuit, to find 
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nsh dwep as we were in search of. There arc but few 
Aeep hi the aoatbcm part of Germany, and those not 
Im. Wcwent into Saxony before wo stopped to look. 
We went most of the way by railroad ; found good rail- 
iMdSi and very carefully managed. As a general thing, 
they ran cars slower than they do in this countr}'. They 
have watchmen stationed at short distances fVom each 
other, to see that the track Is kept clear. On some of 
the roads, they have four classes of cars. The first is 
Itied np in fine style, and is dear ; but few ride in them ; 
the nying has been used, I believe, that '' none but x)rin- 
CN and fools ride in them." The 2od are good cars, ge- 
aenlly hare spring seats; the 3d are comfortable. More 
go, probably, in the 8d, than any other class. On some 
ef the roads they have a fourth still, where the villages 
ire thick. These are to accommodate the poor people 
that wish to travel from one village to another. They 
hire no seats; they crowd them in thick, like cattle. 

After we got into Saxony, we stopped and began to 
tike excursions into the different parts of the country ; 
ftmnd some good Saxon sheep ; better than any I ever 
■w in this country. But we fuund nothing that would 
iDSwer onr purpose; there were two great faults in them 
—feeble constitution and light fleece. But there has 
been a change in some of these flocks in a few years past, 
in their manner of breeding. They are now breeding 
fin- folds of the skin. There is marked difierence in every 
fear's crop for the last flve years. Those that are flvc or 
dx years old, are smooth, tight-skinned, while many of 
the young sheep are covered iri folds from the nose to 
the tail. The wool upon these folds is as fine as on the 
other parts of the body. 

The stables for the sheep are built of brick or stone, 
ire very warm. They are high between joints, as near 
u I could jndge, from 12 to 15 feet ; the sheep are kept 
rery close in them, and the breath from the sheep makes 
them very warm — many of them so warm that it was 
SDComfortable to go into them; although it was quite 
eold at the time. The stables are not well arranged for 
eonvenience; there is but very little room in the upiwr 
loft for storing fodder. The fodder for the sheep is ge- 
nerally Stowed in a bam on one side of the yard. Very 
little attention is paid in Europe to the construction of 
loything for labor saving. The sheep establishments are 
generally built in the form of a square ; the stables for 
the stock on two sides; the barns for storing fodder on 
one, and the dwellings for the sheep-master and his as- 
mtants occupy the other. There are some very fine 
itables for sheep, that cost large sums of money. As a 
general thing., they keep their slieel) very poor. Tlirough 
Germany they feed large quantities of straw, not much 
grain, but a good many roots. 

After looking at several of the best establishments and 
flocks in Saxony, we went on into Prussian Silesia, as 
Mr. Fh'isclinian said that would be the place where we 
tlioiiM And such sheep as we were looking for. We went 
as far east as Brcslan. Brcslau is the greatest wool 
mirkt.'t in Europe. The system they have adopted has 
proved very advantageous to them, and I think it would 
be useful in this country, if practiced. The wool deal- 
ers buy the wool from the grower; then each fleece is 
sorted into diflerent parts according to its quality, which 
enables the manufacturer to get just the kind of wool 



he wants. They say it has proved profitable both to the 
dealer and manufacturer. 

We went over Silesia pretty generally, but found only 
one flock that came up to what we were looking for. We 
bought from that flock 40 ewes, which were all that we 
could get at any price. The sheep which this flock was 
raised from, were imported from Si>ain in 1811 — were 
of the Infantado and Nigretta stock. They have been 
kept pure, and bred with great care. They have always 
had two things uppermost — constitution and weight of 
fleece. These sheep have more good points than any 
that I have ever met with before. They are clothed in 
wool from the nose to the hoof. The wool is thickly set, 
and an even surface. They possess what all good breed- 
ers in Germany consider very essential — a perfect wool 
staple. The wool hair being of the same size- all the 
way — ^the wool as shick on the out end as it is near the 
body. They are very careful about keeping up the 
thickness of the wool, in order to get the greatest weight 
of fleece. They prefer wool about the medium length. 
If they get it too long it becomes thick and flabby, parts 
on the back, and they lose in weight. They say it is 
much easier to get length than it is to retain thickness. 
The sheep will shear as much according to the weight of 
Ciircasc, I am sure, as any sheep I ever saw. There is 
no waste space on them, and the wool is quite fine for 
Merino, and very thickly set. The wool is very clean 
and white on the inside, but quite dark on the outer 
ends. 

Men take care of the sheep, and women take care of 
the cattle. The time we were there, they were prepar- 
ing the land for spring crops. There were as many wo- 
men at work in the fields, as men. They were spading 
the ground. Half the land, as near as I could judge, 
that they cultivate, is spaded, and mostly done by wo- 
men. I have seen, sometimes, as many as 20 in one com- 
pany, spading. Tliey bring most kinds of domestic ani- 
mals into requisition to help them do their work, and 
couple them together in a very incongruous manner, 
perhaps an ox and a cow, horse and cow, donkey and 
cow, man and donkey, harnessed together to work in the 
fields. 

In Saxony and Silesia I saw very little wheat, but 
large fields of rye. Very little wheat bread is eaten in 
Germany. The poor people live principally on soup and 
bread, made of rye ground up without bolting, and beer. 
They will have their beer if nothing else. It is aston- 
ishing what quantities of beer are drunk. They are 
truly, as has been said, a nation of beer drinkers. Al- 
most every estate has a brewery and wind-mill attached. 

If it was not for the currency, I would like travelling 
in Germany better than any other part of the continent. 
Every little state has a difl'erent currency, and different 
coins, and what you get in one, often will not pass in the 
adjoining one. The jwople are very kind and hospitable, 
and appear very honest. In general. I found excellent 
hotels, good at t tent ion, and much cheaper bills, than in 
any other part of Europe that I visited. 

We brought our sheep 400 mih»8 by railroad, to Bre- 
men, where we shipptMl them on board the steamship 
Herman. We were 19 days from Bremen to New- York 
— lay three days at Southampton, England. While 
stopping there, I took an excursion into Devonshire, to 
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we Ktrae of the noted stock of (hat connty. They cer- 
taftily have some Roe stock — that in, cattle and coarse 
Woolod sheep. 1 purchased two from Mr. Turner — a 
■Il-j'eaT-old con and two-yesr-old heifer. Mr. Turner 
It one of the best breeders In England . 

I was disappointed in the horses that I saw in England. 
Vbij were too slim, liglit of limb, small round the 
waist, with too mucb of the blood of the raee-horse in 
tbem for endurance. But (wo of the best mares I saw 
VhUe in Europe were ftom England. Thej were at Von 
Thaer's (* »"■' •>'' ""^ celebrated agrloullurist of Ger- 
flWDy.) He inipi'Tted them for breediug. They have 
•ome good business-horses in German j. 

In conclasioD I would say to those who hare good 
Herinu sheep, that (hey have notbing to fuar from Eu- 
rope, as (bey have but few Merinos, and what Ibcy bare 
are worth more there than here. Id geoerai, choice 
Uimata are worth ranro there than here; they bare 
learned to appreciate the value of them. I believe I 
kave looked the sheep countries orer pretty thoroughly. 
My instructions from Messrs. Hammond, Hull, and Re- 
nllee, who were associated with uie ia the enterprise, 
jrere not to spare lime and money in looking, and if 1 
oonld find any better sbecp than we had here, to buy. 
Those iDstruclionE 1 endeavoied to carry out. Yours, 
W- B. SjHfokD. Oratll, VirmiHil, Jugiat lit, 
1B61. 



Compamtive AoBlyses of Soils. 

Amnncii, L.>Di-iioiiT, Yils CoLinct, 1 
A>H>-Jrtc>n, Cmh., J»(. Hi, ItjJI, { 

Hessbs. Enitosa — At (he recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
betd in your city, I brought forward a number of papers 
embodying results obtained in ray laboratory during the 
past year. Some of these are very iuleresting to the 
agriculturist, and in the present and one or two succeed- 
ing letters, I propose to give a abort account of them. 
By tlie aid of Mr. Crane, my Grst assistant, I have 
'made wUliiu a few months, some examinations into the 
nature of (he results to be obtained, by analysing soils 
In such a way, and from snch localities, as to institute 
direct comiiarisons in (heir composition. 

One of the Grst points taken up, for instance, was to 
BKcrlain how near (o the average constitution of a Held 
>re should get, bf analysing sample* taken respectively 
Trom different parts of lis Eurface. It has been urged 
hy many, in view of the small quantity employed for 
Utalysis by the chemist, that such a quanllty could not 
-epresent the composition of the whole soil. To test 
'.he value of tliis objection, I had two samples of soil 
'aken, one from each end of a six acre Int. This soil 
lot been formed by the decomposition of a basalt or 
ip rock, and is of a red color. It is in the town of 
'■rmington, Stale of Connecticut. By way of slill 
■*-"ier comparison, another soil formed from the sanie 
„.K, wasoblained from a hill side not more than a 
/ '•'ter of a mile distant, and finally still another, from 
■ r>nint about equidistant between the two, where a red 
-iii"'"ne slate rock or shale appeared upon the snrfaco. 
!-••' -vJowSog taU« ('•-■'nil.'-o -ifitdM lu gioaai for 



Bun)lic « Inp-Boil FunDingtoD. Bcdahals wiL 
AnwuiliBlOOIlii. eipcrnin- Ns.1. Na.S. Ng.a. Kit 

Aiumiiu uid inm 10.66 S.Sl S.«S IS.M 

Lime, o.as 0.31 a.-a our 

M«xll«i., 0.77 0.87 0.7S 1.73 

Sulpbslo of pMub and khIb,,.. 0.7D 1.13 0.7* a.M 

Snloble >Uiu, O.U D.n 0.13 0.11 

[iwIuIjIc orancr tli.X Bl.as 63.07 75.ee 

Of the trap- soils, Nos. 2Bnd 3are taheofromdiBerent 
parts of (he same Reld as described above, and It will 
be seen at once that they bear each other a striking re. 
sctnblsnce. There is in no case a diGTereoce of one per 
cent between any two of the consliluents, and in most 
instances they really correspond very closely; aa in the 
two derminations of lime, where in 100 Iba. of soil, there 
is only a variation amounting to fklOO of 1 lb. In the 
magnt'sia the difference is but &'10O, and in the soluble 
sllicia still less, only 4^100. If now we look also at the 
first column, we see that in the Brat line, there Is shown 
to be more iron and alumina than in the other cases, 
owing to a small additional quantity having been dla- 
a lived by acid. With tliis exception, the other tub- 
stances agree quHe closely with those in Nob. 2 and 3, 
The three examples tben ahow that these trap soils bars 
a character of their own, (hat they correspond with cacll 
olher in the main, and are in many points even almost 
Identical, whether taken from the same Held, or from 
somevhat distant localities. This point settled, let us 
turn our attention for a moment to the red shale soil 
No. 4, which it will be remembered, cameftvm between 
No. 1 and Nos. 2 and 8. 

Hero we are at once able to perceive n most decided 
difference. The qnantity of iron and alumina is nearly 
5 per cent greater than in No. 1, where it ia largest 
among the other threa, while that of lime is less than { 
of what is fuond in any of the others. Magnesia on the 
other hand,amoun(ed tofully twice, and potash and soda 
CO three or four times as much, as in any other case. In 
soluble silica there is no very atrking difference. Here, 
then, from the relative position of these soils, we bars 
quite a remarkable Inslaace, and one which pointed out 
very distinctly tbe benelll of analysis. These soils, lying 
so npar t<^ethcr, vary in most important particulars; 
under long cnliivation, with any especial crop, they 
would he exhausted in different degrees. The table also 
shows by ila comparison of the three trap loita, that their 
character is the same, and (hat a fiiir sample made by 
mixing small quant liies from different ports of a field, 
would give a rclialile average result. 

I win add another instance in support of this assertion; 
that soils from the same rock agree pretty closelj'. Ia 
the following tables, Nos. 1 snd 2 are specimens of stiff 
blue clay, taken at considerable distances apart, on i 
hill.BJde near Albany. Ko. 3 was a white laminated 
clay, also quite slllT, coming from a lower layer In tha 
same neighborhood. 

Aliasv Cun. 
Per etiiUB« of No. I, blae. Nb.9.Mi». Na. 3, wUm 

I»n uid uluifiin*, 13.33 13.7S 17. Dt 

Umt 4.B7 4.83 *,n 

M.(iiiui«, S.t7 >.« t.n 

Poluikaiid lodi. 3.0T >.» 4.n 

iloluhiB •hie l.«8 l.ie 0.4T 

l"-o]ut«« nulltr, TV.40 IB.U 07-61 

The acree-nent 1>»twc(ii Noi- 1 and S, of tbtM dajl, 
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btviB more deeiilve than was seen between the trap 
Hfli of the firat table. The determinations, in &ct, rnn 
lodoiely together, that many of them might be taken 
Ibr eoneapoiiing ones on the same specimen ; the diffe- 
Raoet between the lime, magnesia, alkalies and soluble 
■Hea, do not in either case exceed the half of one per 
ceaL The white clay, too, does not vary so mnch 
fron the other two as might have been naturally expect- 
ed| from its very different appearance. A considerably 
krier quantity of iron and alumina is dissolved, but this 
ii the only very essential difference. The lime and mag- 
miaare nearly the same, and the general coincidence is 
nA as to bring the three soils distinctly within the same 

Another example of well marked characters in soils, is 
to be found in two from the vicinity of New-IIavcn, anal- 
yses of which are herewith given. These soils were upon 
theextenrive deposit of sand and gravel drift which fills 
xip many of the valleys in Connecticut and Massachu- 
letts, forming light, and in most cases, rather poor soil. 
One of these was from a field actually worn out by culti- 
ntion. and the other taken from a bank at some distance 

w 

beneath the surface ; the intention being to ascertain if 
cnltivation had not reduced the surface to the same con- 
£Uon as the unaltered subsoil. 

Samdt Soils, Nsw-Ha.yen. 

No. 1, worn oat. No. 2, native. 

Imiaid alamiiiA, -6.66 5.12 

Lmc, 0.10 0.08 

Xaguena, 0.35 0.28 

Bociih and aoda. 0.38 0.45 

Salable uliea,... 0.34 0.26 

iMobdde maner, >0.46 91.87 

These analyses are quite interesting, from the fact that 
they show a surface soil so perfectly worn out by a 
miierable system of cultivation, as to be scarcely better 
in any respect, and in one or two actually inferior , to a 
nmple taken from the center of a sand bank. A man 
vbo can farm his land no better than this, can lay no 
daim whatever to a true understanding of his business ; 
lie has been short-sighted for himself, and for those who 
sre to succeed him. This soil originally light, needed 
Mning up in place of exhausting, needed constant 
watchfulness lest its scanty stores should fail. A soil 
formed from serpentine and chlorite rocks, found in the 
iaimediate vicinity of these sands, gave quantities of 
Bsgnesia and lime greatly larger than those cited above, 
ihowing it to possess a widely different character. The 
nsults were incomplete, and are therefore not inserted 
here. 

The above are not intended as examples of complete 
analyses, but have been carried only so far as would serve 
,to Illustrate the object for which they were intended. 
Ko determinations were made of phosphates, sulphates, 
or chlorides, excepting as they are included with the 
alkalies. Such determinations w5uld have {^ven addi- 
tloDal interest to the results, but were not indispensable, 
and would have involved great additional labor. 

These analyses prove very satisfactorily, some of the 
ideas which I had previously entertained ; indeed it is 
necessary to say that my success was more decided than 
I had expected. The general agreement between the 
samples from the same field, and between those from the 
MU&e formation, is as marked as the decided disagree- 



ment, when we come to compare these with those Orom 
any other formation; even a Yery inexperienced eye« 
could scarcely fail to note these points. 

We may conclude then^ first, that so far as these ro 
suits go toward forming a rnle, the soil from the same 
field, unless there is some marked and visible change 
in certain parts, will agree in composition, and that a 
sample taken from a mixture of five or six shovel-fulls 
from various parts of the field, would afford a reliable 
mean result. We may in the second place, feel quite 
certain that when no disturbing causes have operatedg 
the soil from one formation will show marked differences, 
when its composition is compared with that from another 
formation. The analyses given establish these two 
points, and also show in the two last instances, that land 
may be reduced nearly to a desert by unskilful cultiva- 
tion. They lead the way, moreover, to some further 
illustrations and remarks on this subject of soil analyses; 
but these I must, from want of space, defer until my 
next letter. Tours sincerely, John P. Norton. 

€)^ jBnrtirnlteral Crpartmral 

CONDUCTED BT J. J. THOMAS, MACEDON, N. T. 

Culture of Fruits-»-Faniiliar Hints. 



It is not necessary, at the present time, when almost 
everybody is planting fruit trees, to go into a long ar- 
gument to show its advantages. A continued and most 
convincing proof is furnished by the iVuit itself, — whether 
it be from the single loaded plum or apricot tree in the 
pinched up kitchen yard of the townsman, — or the broad 
orchard bending under the myriads of delicious speci- 
mens on the spacious grounds of the farmer. 

But an inquiry is made — much oftener than it is rightly 
answered — '' how shall we manage our young trees, fh>m 
the moment they are received from the nursery, so that 
they may speedily come into profitable bearing?'' — or, 
" how long will my young trees have to grow before I 
shall get fruit from them?" 

As the time required for their fVuItlng depends very 
greatly on their management; while the quality, even 
more than the amount yielded, is influenced by the 
treatment they receive, it is well worth some pains and 
labor to give them every advantage. 

Is it not strange, that while every man knows so per- 
fectly well that half-starved cattle cannot possibly thrive, 
so many expect young fruit trees not only to thrive and 
grow, but to yield good crops, when not receiving even 
a tenth part of the attention that is bestowed on a half- 
neglected herd of cattle? Crowded, in the first place, 
into small holes, dug into hard soil; and afterwards 
suffered to be overgrown and choked by weeds and grass, 
they are quite sure to refuse the injustice of re-paying 
with a good crop, such negligence, not to say utter star- 
vation at the roots. It is not dlfiBcult to see plenty of 
Just such trees, of the apple, for instance, in passing 
through some parts of the country, of which the annex- 
ed portraits are tolerably fair representations. (Fig. 1.) 
Now, it is nothing whatever but this neglect that has re- 
duced them to such a condition; — with good cultivation, 
they might haye been just such healthy, vigorous, hand- 
some^ prolific specuneni as these below, (Fig. 2,) which 
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hipplly 
•acceedJDg year. 

In reply to the inqnirj ai to the hrnt trcalmont for 
treei, — The first tbing is to get a good soil. To set good 
trees on bad land, ii like buildiugahouscirUhautafuun' 
dation, or like sit ling down to dine at empty dislies; there 
it nothing to support tlio growth of the tree — no footl 
to supply It with proper oouriahment. It, tlictefure, 
the Eoi] ia not ttlready such as to yield a crop of sixty or 
■eveoty bushels of Indian corn per acre, it should be 
made lo, if trees are ejipccled to floiirisli In tlie flncst 
manner. The first thing is to obtain suffieieut dtpth of 
1^, — to enable the roots lo extend ihenisolTcs freely, 




Fig. a. 
)nd to bold moisture wilhoiit drying up in protracted 
drouths. This may be oUt^iitied by <litiging rery large 
boles, say eight feet in diameter, and a fiHit nnil a lialf 
deep, and tilling tliem nith ridi earth. Bui a better way 
is toplnw tbc n-bolc surtkcc lo that depth, aud to enrich 
tt well by manuring. A common ploir will descend six 
or seven inches ; by passing another plow In the llirrow, 
tbat Is Uy trench- pi owing. Ihc soil may tte luoseni>d lo 
ten inches or a foot. But by means of a guu<I snliNnii 
plow in Ihe common furrow, a dcplh of flrte.-n to cigh. 
teen Inches may be aitoined. Now, to work the manure 
down lo that depth, and make the wboli- one broad deep 
bed of llie richest soil, it munt be flrst fiprcad on the 
(urface evenly after the whole hag been well subsoilcd, 
then harrowed to break It line and n\x it with the top 
•on, and then thrown down by ftthorougblrcDCb.pIowiug. 



For tllhoogh tlie treDcb-plowing ou hirdij 
be worked • fbot )o deptb of Itself, jetsftv 

ft good loosening with thciDbaolIplo*,ituj 
beat once extended dovna footudtbilt 
If tbij Is done In the fall, and anolki pa 
plowing given in spring, the whole wiQ ba li 
fine condition for tbe reception of trai. Dm 
this secra like a greftt de*! of ccMt udlsbotl 
It is the very cheapest way of gettlsg fag 
crops of the best fruit, for the wiylBwhid 
strong, long, and beslihy shooli win m 
up even Ihe flrst year will seem like sotUgg 
short of magic ; and the short tlms Id vUtb 
such trees will begin lo hang ont tbeb- nd^ 
or gohJen treasnrera, and tbe sbe, biutf, 
and richness of Ihe fruit aflbrded tiom such to oirtiil 
kept well cultivated during Hg early years, will atfodgk 
those who have never seen any but sllp.sbod CDltm. 

After a tree Is well set oat hi such an adminbly pn- 
pared soil, the subsequent treatment allhongh of Iks 
greatest importance, Is very dniple. II consstt mml j 
in keeping tbe soil tnellow, by repeated stlnlnl, at 
preventing the growth of any vegclable for ierenl M 
fVom the tree, whether it ho weed* or the growth et k 
crop, A Aoeif-crop is however admissible, aibdi^Bnt 
bi'st to clear mellow ground, because moat of the nu- 
face is still kept welt stirred during tbe opention <f 
tillage. A jDufd-crop, grass, or weeds, is rabsBits 
young trees. 

These bints, we arc aware, are nol new to many; M 
it is often better to repeat and old and Important trnlb, 
till all practice it, than to search only for what Is asw. 

8tf>cks for Pears— Grafting Roaea. 

Owing lo the prevalence of leaf blight In peai M^- 
lings, 1 was induced tomakesome expcrlinenlt onU»n 
and mountain axh, tbo result of which may b« Inlcrcd* 
iiig to those cultivators who cannot obtgdn healthy poi 
seedlings. I found that the Tyaon. Osliand's Snnmn, 
Madeleine, Julienne and St. Gbislain, were execcdii«lj 
(hriOy on the EJiglish whitethorn ; and entirely faittdM 
Ihc Washington thorn, wilh the exception of Oabaidt 
Summer, of wblcli I hove trees of this Mtion's groirtli, 
from three to four feet high, quite stent, and lomt ef 
tbcm considerably branched, so mnch m as to ilM 
five or six stocks of buds of good siie. On Hoogtsli 
anh— Fondandte d'Automne, Dnchesw d'Otleans, St. 
(ibislain, and Osband's Summer, were remarkablybl- 
Tlii'y were alt splicc-gra fled on the rooli of year tU 
seedlings, the splice lied wilh candle wlcMng,and md 
wilh common grafting wax, Ud on warm with a bnd, 
ihus entirely excluding the ^r, aitd which alio enabU * 
Ihem to be handled wilh more safety to lh« graft tin 
if wliip-grafted. • 

RoKes of several varieties, such as the common Blwk 
Muss, Gen. Duboury, and indeed all the Bonrboo'al 
trieil. succeeded admirably by splice grafting — and IIki 
plneing live or six in a pot tllled with charcoal, leaf-mald, 
and loam, say one -eighth charcoal — then put tnaM^- 
fm/e hot-bed, the frame being covered with cIottlHtgall 
of glass. In about three weeks they were nfeelf BBKed, 
and made fine saleable plants In tbemtnna oftbestBI 
season. E. 3. Maeedon, 9tk au. tOlh, 1861. 
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detj. Oar notices in this department must be postpon- 
•d till next month. 

Baut Hall showed a Ciir display of dairy productSi 
tf the quality of which we are unable to speak. In the 
■me department were excellent samples of seed grain 
eftarious kinds, flour, meal, corn-starch, &c. 

Mechanics' Hall was well filled, and contained many 
oefal articles of late invention or introduction, which 
ic ihall notice hereafter. 

XAXurACTuasas' Hall was less attractive in reference 
tethe extent, variety, and quality of the articles exhi- 
bited, than this department has been on previous occa- 
tos. 

Flokal Hall consisted of an elliptical tent 80 feet 
vide and 140 feet long. Its interior arrangements were 
designed in excellent taste. Next to its outer circum- 
ference, and extending round the whole tent, was a 
leries of terraced shelves, for the exhibition of fruit. 
Ihese shelves were very closely filled. 'Sext to this 
the broad passage for the spectators. Inside of thib 
was the series of tables, parallel to the fruit 
tables, for the flowers. These presented a very rich dis- 
play. The interior area was occupied with a large mass 
of rockwork in the centre, interspersed with ferns, cac- 
tuses, fcc, surmounted with a massive rustic tree, sup- 
porting baskets of fruits, flowers, grapevines, &c. On 
each side of the rock- work were high terraces of shelves 
densely filled with a rich display of greenhouse plants 
ftom several contributors. 

Among the fruits which excited most attention, were 
the fine exhibition of peaches — ^many si)ecimens of Craw- 
ford's Early measuring from 10 to 11 inches in circum- 
ference. Bartlett and Stevens* Genesee pears were ex- 
bibited possessing great beauty ; and there was a profu- 
BOB of fine apples. The following were among the princi- 
pil contributors: — 

Wm. R. Smith, of Macedon, N. Y., exhibited a col- 
lection of larg^ glass jars, containing cherries, strawber- 
ries, peaches, Sec. beautifully preserved in a fresh state, 
Kilcd air-tight. Bissell and Hooker of Rochester, very 
ine bunches of Black Hamburgh, Golden Chasselas, and 
other exotic grai)es, grown in a cold house ; several other 
collections of foreign grapes grown in a similar way, in- 
cluding Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Muscadine, Ham- 
borg, Ice, show the progress of the culture of these va- 
rieties. Among the principal contributors, who all 
famished extensive collections of fruits, were Benjamin 
Hodge, of Buffalo; Thorp, Smith & Co., of Syracuse; 
J. J. Thomas, of Macedon; W. F. and E. Smith, Gene- 
va; and from Ellwanger & Barry, G. J. Ryan, Bissell & 
Hooker, N. Hay ward, S. Moulson, and others of Roch- 
ester and vicinity. John Morse of Cayuga Bridge, ex- 
hibited 43 sorts of jiears, in which we observed very fine 
specimens of Beurre Bosc, Flemish Beauty, and Pratt. 
Ellwanger k Barry had more than a hundred sorts of 
pears, embracing some fine and rare sorts. One of the 
best collections of plums was from £. Dorr, of Albany. 

Among the floral contributions, we observed exten- 
rivc collections from TTm. Webb and B. Hodge, of Buf- 
falo, John Donnellan and C. Powis, of Greece, and 
Ring and Dawc, Ellwanger fc Barry, A. Frost k Co., 
S. MoalsoDi TVm. Webster, and C. J. Ryan, of Roches* 



ter. A beautifully constructed floral alcove was pre* 
sented by A. Frost 1^ Co. ; a large and beautiful box of 
flowers, of some 200 sorts, by Mary Dcvoe, of Aurora, 
Cayuga county ; and a very striking and singular con- 
ceit, — a finely proportioned pony, five feet long, sur- 
mounted by an equestrian ** bloom-er,'' the whole com- 
posed of flowers quite tastefully arranged, was exhibited 
by L. E. Smith, of Saratoga county. New- York. 

TuE Address was delivered by Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglass, of Illinois. It was devoted mostly to practi- 
cal subjects, and contained many interesting suggestions. 
It was listened to by a large and attentive audience. 

Sales of Stock. — Sales of live stock took place at 
the Fair to a largo extent. We have notes in reference 
to many of these, but for want of space are obliged to 
postpone them till next month. 



Rot in Potatoes — ^Yellows in Peach Trees — Dis- 
ease IN BuTTONWooD Trees. — The Mass. Plowman 
gives the opinion of its editor, that insects are the cause 
of the potato disease. It is not pretended that the in- 
sect has been discovered, but it is his '* belief that by 
the aid of i)owerful glasses we may yet be able to dis- 
cover something as fatal to the potato as the squash-bug 
is to the squash." Is the editor aware that all parts of 
the potato plant have been often examined by the most 
^' powerful glasses" in existence, without finding any such 
insects? But the editor claims to reason from analogy, 
and contends that what **some people call * the curl'" 
and the " yellows" in peach trees, is caused by insects, 
and tliat the blight or disease of the buttonwood or sy- 
camore tree has a like cause. Ho says the worms 
'' work in the fore part of the season and eat off* the 
leaves — when the worms cease to work, the tree is again 
clothed with a now suit, provided the soil is rich enough 
to fiirnish the means. If not, the tree dies after a few 
successive robberies of the leaves, as all plants will." 
Now, for ourselves, although we have examined both 
the buttonwood and peach tree with some attention, we 
have never found any insects which could produce the 
maladies alluded to, and such has been the result of the 
examinations of others. Will Mr. Buckminster have 
the goodness to send us specimens of the insects, with 
an account of their habits, which occasion the di.seascs 
spoken of in the buttonwood and peach tree? He thinks 
'*' there may be new creations of insects at the present 
day," and says, *' we know that-new varieties of insects 
make their api>earancc as the country grows older." 
Will he be so good as to tell us what ** new" insects 
have either been "created" or made their " appear- 
ance?" In this matter, we believe *' there is nothing 
new under the sun." 

Large crops op Indian Corn. — It is gratifying to 
perceive that the soil of the ''Old Colony," though 
never of the most fertile character, is able to produce 
crops of Indian corn which can hardly be exceeded, and 
even rarely equalled by any part of the country. The 
agricultural society of Plymouth county (Mass.) gave 
premiums last year for this crop as follows: Morrill 
Allen 145, G. W. Wood 119, Nathan Whitman 109, 
Spencer Leonard 106 bushels per acre. Dixon Bryant 
100 bushels per acre on three acres. Leonard Hill 94 
bushels per acre on two acres. 
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New- York State Fair. 



The eleycDth Annual Show and Fair of the New- 
York State Agricultnral Society, which took place at 
Rochester on the 16th to 19th of September, may be 
deemed to have fully equalled any previous display. 
All the departmentSi with the exception of *' Manufac- 
turers' Hall/' were creditably filled, while in several 
branches the competition was unusually extensive. The 
number of visitors was larger than on any former occa- 
•ioo. A comparative idea in regard to the attendance 
at this and the two exhibitions last preceding it, may be 
obtained from the receipts, which for 1849 were $8,144,- 
56j for 1850, $10,465 61; for 1851, 11,956.11. 

The number of people who entered the grounds dur- 
ing the four days, must have exceeded 100,000. The 
crowd on Thursday, the first of the *^ shilling days,'' 
was absolutely immense, so covering the whole field, 
which comprised nearly thirty acres, that it was with 
difficulty a person could pass from one part to another. 

The location was about a mile and a half south of the 
dty, on the west bank of the Grenesee river, and from 
the elevation of the land, commanded a very good view 
of the surrounding country, including the beautiful 
grouuds of the Mount Hope Cemetery, on the opposite 
tide of the river. The field, though somewhat rough 
in its surface, was on the whole well adapted to this ob- 
ject. The soil was sufficiently moist to prevent the rising 
of much dust till towards the close of the exhibition, 
though the clouds which rose from the neighboring road, 
proved a considerable annoyance when the wind blew 
towards the field. 

The general arrangements were admirable, both in 
design and execution, and reflected much credit on the 
officers and others, under whose direction and super* 
Tision they were made. The buildings were well planned 
and well situated, and in construction and finish, were, 
in some instances, a decided improvement on those of 
previous exhibitions. So far as we are acquainted, the 
good order and system manifested in all the departments 
of the exliibition, gave entire satisfaction to the nume- 
rous competitors. The various superintendents were ac- 
tive and accommodating. Their duties were very ar- 
duous, and they are entitled to many thanks for their 
Tigilance and untiring exertions. 

The occasion has passed very pleasantly, and in its 
ultimate results, will prove largely beneficial in aiding 
the cause of improvement in agriculture and the other 
industrial arts. The general expression among the 
masses, was that of satisfaction. AVe heard little com- 
plaint of want of accommodations, or of extortion, or 
imposition. On the contrary the liberality of the citi- 
sens of Kochester, in opening their doors and providing 
food and shelter for the thousands, has been frequently 
spoken of in terms of high praise. 

The weather was highly favorable — the change from the 
intense heat of the previous week, being very fortunate 
and agreeable. The clear sunshine was, however, even 
with the moderate temperature, somewhat oppressive to 
those animals, which were obliged to stand fully exposed 
from morning to night for four days in succeision. Nearly 
all the cattle were placed in this situation. A few of the 
exhibitors erected awnings over their animals, which 
(reatly promoted their quiet and comfort. Would it 



not be well for the Society to proYide this protodioB ii 
future years? Tlic expense would not be great . Cottn 
cloth would serve for the canopy, and if properly tikn 
care of it would last many years. 

We havo only room at present to speak of tbe exU- 
bition in brief and general terms, and moat lesTe \$ 
another occasion more particular notices. 

Horses. — This interesting department was amuoallf 
full, and comprised good specimens of the ^Ufbreoi 
classes. In the class of Blood Horses, the oompetitioo 
was quite limited — ^indeed we saw but throe or fourisii 
mals which appeared, strictly, to belong to thb breed. 
We noticed Mr. Burnett's well-known GonBtemitioo, 
and the horse Prior, bred in Virginia, now owned I7 
Mr. Baker, of Otsego county ; also a beautiful fonr-yeu^ 
old horse by Consternation, owned by Geo. Hammond, 
of Rome. 

Of Roadsters, or light carriage horses, there wen 
some excellent specimens of the Morgan stock, amoof 
which we noticed the fine horse Morgan Hunter, owned 
by Ackley and Gilbert, of East Hamilton, KsdiioB 
county, — General Gifibrd, owned by Mr. IngenoUof 
Lodi, — Major Gifibrd, now kept at Penn-Yan, iormerhf 
owned by Mr. Mason, of Jordan. The colts, byGifford 
Morgan, shown by Mr. Gilbert of East-Hamilton, ud 
Mr. Wier, of New- Hampshire, as well as those l^ 
General Gifibrd, owned by Mr. Dorr of Scotttville, 
Monroe county, received much commendation, u did 
also a colt, by Black-Hawk, owned by Mr. Remington 
of Sennett. 

The class of Draft Horses, comprised the largest dis^ 
play we have ever witnessed. Many of the best were 
the progeny of an imported English horse called Samp- 
son, or the '' Robinson horse," formerly owned by John 
Robinson, of Wayne county. This stock of bonei is 
highly prized by many for the purposes of farm bbor. 
A pair of mares, sisters, six and seven years old, weigii- 
iug 2,600 lbs., owned by Mr. Hale of Lyons, W»Tii> 
county, attracted much attention, not only for thdr 
size, but for their symmetry' and apparent strength. 

There were several horses in this class from Csnidi. 
One called Clyde, of the Clydesdale breed, iVom To^ 
ronto, — which was exhibited at our State Fair at Bnfr 
lo, — was on the ground, accompanied by three of k*' 
progeny, from four to six years old. They were ill rf 
the color of the sire, grey, and closely resembling hin 
in shape. The old horse is very large — ^we were toidbe 
had weiglied upwards of 2,000 lbs.— but he b quite M> 
tive, and trots with a lighter step and moreappuco' 
case, than many horses of ordinary size. 

The matched and single carriage horses, were niot|0* 
the whole, superior to several previous exhibitions. ^^ 
noticed a pair of handsome sorrels, owned by Gen. S> 
M. Burroughs, of Medina, and a pair of well made ud 
well moving chestnuts, owned by Mr. Baker, of Bodies 
ter. 

Cattle. — The show of breeding stock in thh depsft* 
ment was very large — ^perhaps larger than at any fonner 
show of the Society ; but the Iki cattle and working 
oxen were not as numerous as at some former ibows. 

The Short-horns were well repreiented from the herds 
of Messrs. Morris, Sherwood, Chapmaiii Beotf, AQeif 
and others in this State, besides wcttnl fine spsdmsni 
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from Ganadm, owned by Messrs. Fergusson, Wade, and 
olhen. Mr. Fergosson's roan bull, Halton, and bis red 
eow, and Mr. Wade's roan bull, ** American Belted 
Will," were among the very best animals in this class, 
and it was the opinion of many connoisseurs that Mr. 
FeiguBSon's cow was the finest Short-horn cow on the 
ground. A bull exhibited by Mr. Green, of Winslow, 
Maine, had many good points. 

Tlie Herefords were principally fVom Mr. Sotham's 
herd. He exhibited a considerable part of bis stock, 
without selection, and as a matter of course, some of 
them were " out of condition ;^' but a judge could see 
tliat there were several very fine animals among them. 
A two-year-old bull of this breed, owned by Gen. Har* 
BOD, of Wheatland, has excellent symmetry and quality. 

The Devons were in larger force than at any previous 
show, and although some» of the animals exhibited in 
this class were evidently of spurious character, there 
were many very fine ones, which were no disparagement 
to this beautiful and popular breed. The imported bull 
(bred we believe by Quartly) shown by Mr. Wainwright, 
of Dntchess county, is a splendid animal, combining al- 
most every point which constitutes perfection. Several 
of the cows and heifers from the herds of Messrs. Van 
Bensselacr, Morris, Waiuwright, Stevens, Beck, Gar- 
batt, Vernon, Washbon, Baker. Hamlin, Shcfier, and 
others, were excellent. Mr. Gapper, of Canada, also 
exhibited several good Devons. One of his cows, own 
lister to the noted bull Major, (who was bred by Mr. 
Gapper,) was one of the very best of her class, and his 
young imported bull has some very superior points — 
especially the general fullness and levelness of his 
back. 

There was but little competiton in Ayrshires. Mr. 
Prentice exhibited nine head, among which was his 
beautiful young bull, Dandy 2d, and several choice cows 
and heifers. A bull was also exhibited by Wni. Somer- 
ville, Elllcottville, Cattaraugus county. There was 
also an excellent cow owned by W. A. Mills, of Mount 
Morris, Livingston county. 

Several Aldemeys, or Jerseys, were exhibted by Mr. 
Colt of New- Jersey, one of which was the imported 
eow which was shown at the last State Fair at Albany. 
Mr. Colt also exhibited again, his imported Hungarian 
cattle, which, ftom their novel characters, were regard- 
ed with so much curiosity last year. They have greatly 
improved in general appearance, and increased very' 
mnch in size. They both indicate great tendency to fat- 
ten, and the bull has good shape, and evidently possess- 
es great strength and constitution. It is to be hoped 
that these cattle will receive a fair trial, in regard to 
their usc^fulness for our purposes. 

The most interesting specimens among the fht cattle 
were three spayed cows, five and six years old, nearly 
fhll blood Devons, owned by Geo. Shcffer of Wheatland. 
They were all remarkable for fatness and symmetry, 
and one of them, (the smallest of the three,) exceeded 
any other animal we have ever seen, In the amount of 
high priced meat she carried, in proportion to the coarse 
parts and ofial. 

Sheep. — The exhibition of sheep was the largest and 
best we have ever seen. The Saxons were represented 
by good specimens from the flocks of Messrs. Church, 



of Oneida county, Colt, of Monroe, and Scoville, of 
Connecticut. The reputation of all these flocks is well 
known. The Merinos were very numerous. The stock 
known as the '^ French Merinos'' was shown by Gen. 
Harman, of Wheatland, Mr. Hall, of Gaines, Orleans 
county, Dickinson, of Victor, Ontario county, and others j 
and good specimens of the Spanish stock were shown by 
Messrs. Burritt, of Burdett, Tompkins county, Cook, 
of Lima, Livingston county. Dart, of Harpcrsfield, 
Delaware county, and others. 

There was an extensive competition in South- Downs, 
aud most of the lots were of fair quality — several first, 
rate. Those belonging to Mr. Morris, of Fordham, 
Westchester county, Col. Sherwood, of Auburn and 
Mr. Wakeman, of Herkimer, attracted much attention. 
Several of Mr. Morris's and Col. Sherwood's were ob- 
tained from the celebrated English breeder Jonas Webb. 

The Long Wools were quite numerous, but for the 
chief excellencies in the specimens exhibited, we are 
sorry to say we are indebted to our Canadian brethren. 
The lots ofibred by Mr. Gapper, of Thornhill, Mr. 
Wade, of Port-Hope, and Mr. Miller, of Pickering, 
were good specimens of Lcicesters, and Mr. Miller's 
ewes, might almost be taken as standards for tliat breed. 
Some fair Leicesters were offbred by Messrs. Peck of 
Lima, Rathbun, of Springfield, Otsego county, McDo- 
nald, of Warren, in the same county, Horbury, of Co- 
lumbia, Niagara county, Swailes, of Sodus, and others 
in this state. 

Swine. — The show of swine was quite large, but in 
general, the stock was by no means of the best quality, 
being coarse, bony animals, which would requre high 
feeding, and too long a time to reach maturity. Some 
fine Sufiblks, and those of other blood, were shown by 
Mr. Morris, of Fordham, and Wm. Hallock, of Rush, 
Monroe county. Some good hogs of somewhat larger 
size, (Leicesters,) were shown by Turner Brown, of 
Chili, Monroe county, and Wm. Webb, of Darien. A 
Chinese sow, — evidently of a very prolific stock, as she 
was suckling 18 pigs — was shown for exhibition only, 
by Mr. Delafield; the President of the Society. The 
stock indicates the tendency to fatten for which the Chi- 
nese swino have always been noted, but it appears to 
have been lately introduced into this country, and has 
not yet received that refinement of shape, which it is 
susceptible of attaining under the direction of a skillful 
breeder. 

Poultry formed a large display. A great portion of 
the fowls were of the large Asiatic tribe, known under 
the various names of Malay, Java, Cochin-Ghina, Shan- 
ghae, &c.; some of the best of which were offered by 
B. B. Kirtland, of Grcenbush. Some good Dorkings 
were shown by L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, and D. P. 
Newell, of Rochester. Some good Silver Polands, or 
Silver Top-knots, were shown by F. W. Collins, of East 
Bloomfield, Ontario county; and some very good Creole 
fowls, by Alfred Stevenson. Handsome Bremen and 
White China Geese, were shown by L. F. Allen of Black 
Rock; wild turkies, by L. K. Haddock, of Buffalo. 

Implements. — The display of agricultural implements 
was quite as large, and embraced a greater variety and 
wider competition, than any former exhibition of the So- 

(For cofidKnon, m< pagt 335.) 
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€^ /nrmrr'a SJntE-JSnalt. 

Wheeler's Combinetl Thresher aod Winnower. 

This machine tiaa invcDted and patented by Tdohas 
B. Wbbelb, of tlic firm of Wheeleb, Melice U Co., 
Albftuy. As Ihe name purports, it is designed for 
thresbing and cleaning grain at one operation. The win- 
nowing apparatus may be Sited to powers of either one 
or two borses; the cut repreaenti the latter, and with 
this power the machine is capable of glutting out 150 
bushelBof wheat, orSOObushclaof oats in a day. The 
Dumber of hands required depends much on the fucili- 
ties for working the machine, tlie convenience of feeding, 
and the room for disposing of the straw. .We saw it In 
opcralioD lately, In threshing mowed oats, which were 
not in the beat order, and it worked at the rate of 40 
bushels an hour — c1i?aning the grain in a thorough man- 
ner — the Dumber of handsemployed being four men and 
two boys. 

The cost of the whole apparatus, as nbove represent- 
ed, is $200; the additional cost on acconnt of the win- 
nower, is $!iS. Further particulars will be learned from 
the advertisement of Messrs. WuEEtEB &. Co. 



Harvesting Indian Com> 

Eds. Cultivator— I notice iu the Cultivator for Sep- 
embcr, under the head " HarTesling Indian Corn," an 
mplied call for an experiment I made about 12 years 
'incc, in which I was highly gratilled. 

X made an experiment on about one and a half acres, (I 
ihouldjudge,) by topping the stalks on half thepii'CC — 
-ividedby plals of four rows each, cciramencing with two 
owstopped, then left four antopped, tlien topped fuur, 
ndso on, through the piece, ending at Ihe last side as I 
— gan, with two rows untopped — so that just half of the 
'^rn was topped and half led unto]ipcd, and the division 
.0 made as to leave no difference in the quality or quan- 
ity of corn in either part. The rows were Dorlh and 
■'uth. 



exact amount of diOcrence, be. The above piece wu 
topped, (or half of it) as above described, at the nsoal 
time of lapping in that section of country, Franklio 
county, Mass... on the east of tbe Connecticnt river. 
The corn was planted on my land, by ■ neighbor, npoD 
shares, and his share was half, and the retmon of my 
making this ciperiment was, I was convinced that com 
lost more by topping than by cutting up at tbe bottom, 
while my neightxir belived otherwise. When the com 
was ripe, we gathered it in the same day, basking It 
in the field, weighing the ears as wo put them Into the 
wagons, and Ihe result was, I had froni my balf of the 
piece, divided aa altove described, andlefl toripenintbe 
order of nature, 1400 lbs., while the owner of tbe other 
half, which was topped, bad only 1112 lbs. from his part, 
making a diifercnce of nearly 800 lbs. 

It is proper to mention that we were satisfied that bis 
corn was a little tbe dryest, but deduct 50 lbs. of the 
overplus on that account and it leaves more difierenco 
than the value of the tops he took off. 

I bad another piece of about an acre In the same field, 
but planted myselfaod having no partnersliip about it. 
About 10 or 12 days after my neighbor had tapped hi* 
part of Ihe'furmer piece, a frost came, and supposing It 
to be so severe on tbe corn that it was best to cut it up 
at the bottom, I went into it with my help and cut about 
half of lliat piece, on one aide. We found on the dry- 
ing ofi' of the frost and dew, kc, that the corn was not 
as badly itijured by the frost aa we had anticipated, so I 
left the remainder lo ripen as before. In tbe order of oa- 

When wc gathered tbe corn , we took the same method 
to ascertain the proporlional quantity, by weighing tba 
cars, and found about half the difference In qnanttty In 
favor of the pari standiiig, that we found on the former 
piece. It may t>e proper here to remark that we ont It 
up a little earlier. In relation to Its ripened conditHm, 
than is commonly done when cut np at bottom, and 
somewhat later than the nsual time of top[4nf . 

Now from the above two eiperlmenti, we obt^o tw9 
[nipo~'Mit Hemg "'' toibrmation. First, tbs moat oora 
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vfllbe produced by letting the crop ripen in the order 
of mture; And second, that by cutting up at the hot* 
tioin, although a greater molestation or derangement of 
wtore's operations, yet wq get more grain than by top- 
|dDg. Vow as to the value of the stalks topped, com- 
pared with those cut up at bottom , I liave nut any posi- 
tire knowledge, but will venture an opinion tliat stalks 
cot at the bottom are worth about double what thoy 
would be topped, after taking all the bearings into the 
leeonnt; such as getting them clean off the land, making 
Diaiire of the refuse, and the extra trouble of getting 
tbe topped stalks out of the corn ground, &c. I am 
Kittible that cutting up at bottom makes heavy work, 
which some, who arc on the watch-tower for a quarrel 
with labor, complain of, but when the crop is well stock- 
ed up, and gets suitably dry for storing, it is a much 
shorter job to g^t in a field of corn in that way, than it 
is to pick and husk in the field, or even to pick it with 
the husks on and carry it into the corn-house or barn, 
or any other building that may be designed for such 
uses. And then it is out of the way of bad weather, 
and may be husked out more at one's leisure, than when 
standing in the field. Oliver Moobe. Kensington, 
8ept, 1, 1851. 
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Extreme]»-i*Comparative Value of Carrots. 

"We notice in an *' official" report of a discussion by 

the American Institute Farmers' Club, Mr. Meigs stated 

tbit "carrots are equal, bushel for bushel, to corn or 

oats,'' as food for animals. Prof. Mapes, speaking on 

the same subject, said, 

" As to carrots, parsnips, &c., experiment has dis- 
tinctly shown that in ft»eding for pork, the roots make 
St for four and a half cents a pound, and corn for twelve 
and a half cents a pound. Campbell of Jersey has fully 
demonstrated this, and so have I." 

We regard these as random assertions. We think 
highly of the carrot, and have often recommended its 
culture; but even gold may be too highly estimated, and 
we cannot understand how carrots can be "equal," in 
nutriment or value to corner oats, bushel for bushel. 
True, it may be better for an animal to receive a certain 
proportion of carrots, to the exclusion of an equal pro- 
portions of the grains mentioned. But this no more 
proves that the carrots are " equal" to the grains, than 
the Act, that it would be better for a man to eat a 
pound of potatoes and a pound of meat, rather than two 
pounds of meat, proves that potatoes are " equal" to 
meat, pound for pound. Both facts simply show that 
the animal system is benefitted by the mixture of food 
mentioned. 

We should like, to see the details of the experiments 
which " distinctly show" that i)ork can be made from 
carrots and parsnips at four and a-half cents per pound, 
and that when made from corn, it would cost twelve and 
a-half cents per pound. We do not deny that pork may 
be made from roots at the price named, but we cannot 
sec why it should cost twelve and a-half cents per pound 
to make it from corn. We know there are not many 
accurate experiments on which wo can rely as positive 
proof, on this subject. From the results of some trials 
made in Essex county, Mass., a few years ago, it was 
concluded by a committee of the Agricultural Society 
of that county, to whom the subject was referred, that 



a bushel of com would make twelve pounds of pork. 
Supposing the com to be worth sixty cents per bushel, 
this would make the cost of the pork five cents per 
pound. Prof. Jounstoh, in a late lecture in Scotland, 
said, "the Chinese and Berkshire pigs are said to pro- 
duce ten pounds of bacon for every imperial bushel of 
corn [grain] they consume." But, as before remarked, 
there is an advantage iu mixing food for animals, and the 
experience of many farmers teaches that pork can be 
made to better advantage by mixing grain or meal with 

vegetables or fruits, than by either separately. 

»»> 

Agricnlture and Horticulture in Greene Co., N. Y« 

Eds. Ccltivator — I was very much interested in the 
" Sketch of the late Judge Hayes," in the August ^'o. 
of the Cultivator — especially in that part of it which 
sketches his plans and mode of agriculture. . There is so 
much good sense in his management, that I concur with 
his plan, and have substantially jiracticed it for years 
past. I have but a small farm of 30 acres j five of it I 
have set out, mostly with fruit trees, and nursery trees, 
of which I have a great many choice varieties, as well as 
a fine flower garden. For many years past, I i)rfpared a 
pen for my hogs, which is a hard pan bottom, slightly 
sloping south, at the lower fence of which 1 set up edge- 
wise, flat stones settled down tothe hard pan, toi)revent 
leakage of manures, and like Judge Hayes, I make it a 
depot of all surplus weeds, potato tops, straw, and many 
large kinds of weeds that our highways an; filled with; 
and to these I sometimes add slaked lime and leached 
ashes, and all the manure and bedding of one of my hor- 
ses, and from this source I usually get from 25 to 30 
loads per year, of the best manure. I also have a com- 
post hollow in my yard, where two cows and another 
horse are kept, which adds a rich dressing for my lands. 

Some four yeais since, I added to my little farm about 
three acres, on one acre of which the refuse taii-bark of 
an old fashioned tannery had been spread, inclnding the 
lime, had been mixed wit^ the earth ; and from this I 
drew many a load of rich dressing for my strawberry 
beds, and around my grape-vines and roots, and some 
in my flower garden, and around quince trees, Koo.<:ebor. 
ries and currants, which J cultivate in single stalks, kept 
free from weeds or grass. The.se dressings producf*(l largo 
gooseberries, particularly the imported " Roaring Lion," 
of Scotch origin, and which have measured over six inches 
in circumference the longest way, and five the other way, 
and the imported English Sweet Williams are nearly as 
large. I have a small jar of them preserved in the purest 
alcohol, reduced one half by pure water, and sealed up. 

I now have over one hundred quince trees that aro 
bearing, nearly all in single standards, and of the apple 
kind. They often have weighed a pound each, and bear 
annually. Currants trimmed in single stalks, often grow 
five and eight feet high, and the white, red and black, 
are much enlarged, and remain good till frost comes, by 
reason of keeping the ground clean, and well dressed 
with compost, and the plants either staked up with hem- 
lock stakes, or trimmed up along picket fences j and 
they pro<lnce large quantities of large stems. So it is 
with the common black raspberry, which I have trans- 
ferred from the field, and have staked up with the Red 
and White Antwerp, and keep the ground clean. 
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Last fall, on clearing npaboat three acres of new land 
to sow some Mediterranean wheat, I found that a swale 
of about one-fourth of an acre was filled with a rich black 
mold, that had been perhaps 50 years accumulating, from 
decaying leaves, and the running of a small spring that 
spread around on the flat. In some places it was from 
one and a half to two feet deep, and while carrying ma- 
nure, and cultivating and plowing, for sowing the wheat, 
I drew 80 two-horse waggon loads of this mold to my 
garden and fruit yards, and added some lime, ashes, 
leached and unleached, and where the ground was clay- 
ey I added fine sand, washed into heaps on my premises 
in a great freshet. My vegetable garden and a sloping 
field of fruit trees, of about three-fourths of an acre, I 
dressed with this and other manure, and plowed it up in 
ridges in the fall, so as to enable the frosts of winter to 
pulverise and make it fine for early planting in the spring. 
A sufficient portion of that 30 loads, I preserved in heaps 
near my fruit yards and garden, and two small meadows 
set with trees, to be used the past spring to dress them, 
and put round the trees, flower-beds, shade trees, shrub- 
bery, grapes and strawberry beds, as well as over tulip 
bulbs. And at no season have I ever had so fine a growth 
of tulips, crocuses, crown-imperials, double and single 
Michigan roses, double and single Yellow Huron roses, 
and the Baltimore Belles' and other varieties, and at this 
time my garden is alive with double and single sun-flow- 
ers, from black to white, as well as the Silcsian Gold- 
flower, which blossoms twice a year, and often three 
times. At strawberry time we feasted on some half-do- 
zen varieties of flne strawberries, the last of which were 
the Ross' Pbcenix, Boston Pine, the Beehive and Hovey's 
Seedling. The last one was larger than any of the oth- 
ers. I have other flne kinds, set last spring, obtained 
from Marshall P. Wilder's garden, that I am satisfied 
will prove fine another year. This rich feast was follow- 
ed by rich treats of raspberries of difierent kinds, 
which are still bearing. 

I obtained last year, some l^e dwarf pears on quince 
standards, that blossomed finely this year. They were 
imported from France by Thorp, Smith k Hanchett, of 
Syracuse. Of 25 which I got of them, my neighbors 
got all away fVom me but tei^.^ And of over 30 of simi- 
lar kinds, that I got this spring from Mr.Wilder's garden, 
and 20 more from Thorp Sl Co., nearly all were taken 
by purchasers who were glad to get them at from 50 to 
>6 cents each, because they were flue; and such a flne 
rrowing season as we have had, has, in connection with 
-ne dressing around my fruit trees, put them forward, 
.ad they are more fully loaded with fruits of numerous 
~»rieties. (over one hundred,) — especially my plum and 
lUince trees, are overloaded, and apples, pears and peach 

"»8, well filled. My choice cherry trees were young, 
_ "* ^i«t beginning to bear, and the birds picked most of 
.,. . nis year. I have over 500 flne grafts — mostly 
-ail, (^»«Aed — and a good many pears, whip grafted on 
»nall, thrifty quince sprouts, that are growing flnely, 
•lid have several thousands of apple, pear, peach, cher- 
r. and plum trees, that are In flne order for budding. 
i*he constant rain keeps a good flow of juice under the 
>ark, and all yet budded bid fair to live. 

£xcuse me for so long an epistle. But when I think 



dens and fruit yards, with the healthy and dclicioos kinds 

of fruit, I can hardly stop describing them, and the easy 

mode of cultivation. They seem to me to be designed 

for the health, pleasure and happiness of the honest 

yeomanry of our rich agricultural ''Empire State." A. 

M. Durham, jiugutt 10, 1851. 

»•* 

« Chess wiU tnm to Wheat.*' 



This maxim has been handed down from generation to 
generation, but the present day is one in which many 
facts are demonstrated by way of experiment, rather 
than by the traditions of our fathers. 

Last fall, I picked out, head by head, of the Hutchia^ 
son wheat, three bushels, which I sowed on new land, 
a part of which was rather wet. It was sowed late- 
fore part of October — and produced alight crop— having 
all the circumstances favorable to the growth of chess; 
yet when I came to harvest it, there was not a head of 
chess to be found in the piece. 

And now, farmers, if you wish to raise a crop of chess, 
I advise you by all means to sow chess, and not calculate 
on making it out of wheat, ibr unless yon have better 
success than I have had, you wUl cer^atn/y fail of a good 
crop. I am expecting to sow 20 acres of new land this 
fall, and should I receive the blessing of a good crop, I 
hope to be able another year to furnish a few fanners in 
this vicinity with the pure Hutchinson wheat, and nothing 
but wheat, and that, too, which I shall not be afraid to 
warrant will not turn to chess if sowed on new land. 
SoLOMOH Leonard. Berkshire, Tioga county, N. Y», 

\2th August, 1851. 

•♦»■ 

Crops in Seneca County-— Stage for Cutting Wheat. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^Having flnished my wheat hsrvest, 
and being now about finishing the hay, I write you a few 
lines about crops. &c. Our wheat crop in this immedi- 
ate neighborhood, I think is a very good one ; mine, I 
know, will turn out about the same as last year. My 
hay crop is the largest I ever cut — ^in fact it is immense, 
and I presume it must be the same throught Western 
New-Tork. Oats are also very good; barley is said to 
be excellent; corn, I think, from what I have seen, can- 
not make a good crop. 

I have noticed of late a strong desire in your corres- 
dents, and also in those of other agricultural papers, to 
induce farmers to cut their wheat before it is ripe. I am 
well aware that cutting wheat in a raw state makes the 
best and hansomest sample ; but I notice some advise 
cutting it twelve days before it is ripe. Now it would 
be absurd to cut wheat in this country twelve days be* 
fore it is ripe — indeed the farmer had better have it de- 
stroyed by a hail storm, than cut it twelve days before 
ripe, because in that case he would save the expense of 
harvesting green wheat, which would be almost worth- 
less, as far as the grain was concerned. As the greater 
part of the wheat in this neighborhood is cut by reap- 
ing machines, there is no danger of farmers cutting it 
twelve days before it is ripe, as they could not do it with 
machines until nearly ripe. 

I notice a great deal said about saving IVom shelling 
when cut green, but let these men bind sheaves a week 
or two, and they will see that wheal cat even elgbt days 
bA^ire ripe, will >h»ii i*- ^andUn^, more than when jost 
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n hird that the gimina will not braiae between the thumb 
ud finger. 

GoYnxKO Draiiis. — ^Indirections about covering tiles, 
I notice the Joints are to be covered with a tod, thavingt 
or draw, I have laid on my farm over fifteen miles of 
tile drains. I have a double tree, nine feet long, and I 
put a horse on each side of the drain, and plow the earth 
right on the tiles^ without any covering, and I have 
never had a stoppage, excepting where the tiles were too 
■nail to contain the water. 

I have purchased 10,000 tiles to lay this fall. A 
Berber lidd 12,000 last spring, and several others arc 
going to drain this fall. The low price of wheat will 
be a hindrance to draining, but nothing pa3's as well as 
this business. We have another tile machine start- 
ed in this neighborhood, and Mr. Whartcnby, at Water- 
loo, is also getting another put in operation, also another 
kiln and sheds for drying ; but the increasing demand 
would, I think, take more if they could be got. One 
of my neighbors intends laying 15 or 20,000 this (all and 
next spring. 

In covering tiles by the plow, care should be taken that 
there is no stones large enough in the first furrow to 
break the tiles, and the first furrow should be a light 
one. 

Fu>wiira worn. Wheat. — I notice that one of my neigh- 
bors is mowing his pasture fields, with the intention of 
plowing them up for spwing with wheat this fall, with 
ooe plowing. I have no doubt that he may have a good 
crop, provided we immediately get good toaking rains, 
so that it can be deep&ud thoroughly plowed; if not. my 
opinion is that there will be more timothy than wheat 
next season. Although we have had many rains to re- 
tard hay-making, and even damage part of the hay, we 
have not had any toaking rains to wet or soften clay soils. 

Jobs Jobnstox. Near Geneva, Avg, 6, 1851. 

»•> 

Advantages of Drainage. 

The advantages of drainage are becoming more and 
more conspicuous as the system is adopted and extended. 
This will continue to be the case till the increased pro- 
ducts and profits of cultivated land, will be augmented 
to an amount which is at present beyond estimation. 
Col. Sherwood, of Auburn, lately informed us that he 
had, within about a year, purchased 14,000 drain-tiles, 
from the manufactory of Mr. Whartenbt, of Waterloo. 
He has laid nearly all these, and their benefit is already 
10 obvious, that he intends to lay more as fast as they 
can be obtained. Col. S. showed us a field of wheat, 
on a part of which tiles were laid last fall. The supe- 
riority of the crop on the drained portion, was very 
manifest. lie related an incident illustrating the effects 
of drainage in bringing the soil to a workable condition 
in spring. On a part of a field having rather a tenacious 
soil, he laid tiles just before the setting-iu of last winter. 
The last spring was wet and backward, and much ground 
could not be plowed till very late. He intended this 
field for barley, the sowing of which he was anxious to 
do at the proper season, but was obliged to defer 0|>era- 
tions on account of the undrained land. At length 
plowing was commenced, and the furrows were run in 
iuch a direction as to cross both the drained and un- 
drained portions of the field. On passing from the one 



to t])e other, the plowman was at once struck with the 
difference in the condition of the soil — ^that on the 
drained part breaking np sufficiently dry and " crum- 
bly," or friable, and the other being stiff* and '*' clam- 
my." The plowman observed, also, that the draft of 
the team was plainly less when plowing the drained part 
than on the other. The difference in the condition of 
the soil was obvious when the seed was sown, and a cor- 
responding difference was doubtless exhibited in the 

yield of the crop. 

>•» 

Flax-Cotton and Uaen. 



There appears to be good reason for believing that the 
discoveries and experiments of Claosseh and others in 
regard to the spinning and manufacture of fiax by ma- 
chinery, will result in important improvements. Fabrics 
have already been produced in Englandfrom cotton pre- 
pared by M. Claussem's process, specimens of which, 
and of the cotton in various states, have been sent to 
this country. An editorial article in the New- York 
Tribune, speaking of those articles, says '* The simply 
dressed fibre is as clean, as fine, as soft, as strong, as 
easily spun, as any Sea Island cotton, and is said to cost 
but nine farthings (less than five cents) per pound in 
England. That it would produce a fabric every way 
equal to the best bleached shirtings or sheetings, we have 
no doubt." In relation to the flax-cotton fabrics, it is 
■ said — " they are at once elegant and serviceable, espe- 
cially a pantaloon stuff* closely resembling satinet." And 
of the specimens of dyed flax-cotton, it is said they are 
'' perfect, proving the capacity of this staple to take 
the most delicate tints as well as the most vivid colors." 

It should be here stated, that the prepared fiax pos- 
sesses decided felting properties, and may be formed into 
fabrics in combination with wool. Specimens of these 
fabrics, consisting of flannel and broadcloth, of various 
colors, and said to possess remarkable strength and 
beauty, have been exhibited by M. CLAVssKNat London. 

Mr. M. B. Bateuam, of the Ohio Cultivator, writes 
from London that M. Clausscn has disposed of his right 
to use his process in the United States,'and that arrange- 
ments are in progress for the production of the flax-cot- 
ton here. Mr. B. suggests that fkrmers who are grow- 
ing flax for seed, should save the straw, after the seed is 
threshed out, in anticii>ation of its becoming valuable. 
He states that the machinery which M. Clausscn uses 
for reducing the straw to a suitable condition for market, 
is very simple, consisting merely of a series of iron roll- 
ers, propelled by horse or other power, which so crush 
and break the woody portions of the straw, that by 
shaking or '^ scutching" it can be mostly separated from 
the fibre, and is made ready for the chemical process 
which prepares it for spinning. 

While the experiments above alluded to, have been 
going on abroad, others of a not less interesting nature, 
have been made in our own country. Dr. O. S. Leavitt, 
of Maysvillo, Ky., has invented a process for spinning 
unrotted flax and hemp by machinery. By this process 
he states that ** linen fine enough for the best shirt linen 
can be produced from the unrotted hemp, while the un- 
rotted fiax will be run to the very finest numbers." 

It is not designed by this process to bring fiax and 
hemp into a condition resembling cotton, but to preserve 
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the peculiar qualities of those articles in the fabrics pro- 
duced from them. The inventor is sanguine in the be- 
lief that " linen can be produced as cheap as cotton 
goods of the same fineness when raw cotton is not less 
-than seven cents per pound.'' He says, 

'* There can be no doubt but, by Ciaussen's process, 
a valuable substitute for cotton can be produced from 
flax, and these two processes render all the flax-growing 
world independent of the cotton-growiug. By neither 
process is flax wanted in its rotted state, but in the very 
condition iftost convenient for the farmer, and in which 
he can produce the greatest quantity.'' 

Dr. L. states that a charter has been obtained from the 
legislature of Kentucky, for the incorporation of the 
Maysville Linen Company, and that the practicability of 
his process is about to be tested on a large scale. 

The following is a summary of the principal points 
claimed to have been gained by Dr. L.'s invention: 

1. The use of unrotted hemp and flax, being mowed 
or cradled, and not pulled, thus saving the great expense 
of rotting and breaking. 

2. The ability to run the coarsest and most rigid hemp 
or flax, to the finest numbers. 

8. The saving of the heretofore "expensive heckling 
process, using a machine which removes from the skives 
the lumps and short fibres as they pass through. 

4. Making not more than half the tow usual. 

6. Securing uniformity and certainty of full strength 
of fiber, and greater consequent durability of the fabrics. 

6. Rendering the bleaching remarkably cheap and 
limple, where it is now difficult. 

7. Doing away entirely with the ofiensive smell and 
unwholesome air, now a source of such universal com- 
plaint in flax mills. 

»•» 

French vs* American Merinos* 



Eds. Cuitivator — As there has been much interest 
manifested by the community of late, in relation to the 
" French Merino Sheep," and as the late importations 
increase that interest, I would like to know the intrinsic 
yalue of those sheep compared with the Spanish or 
American Merinos. And perhaps we can come at in no 
better way than by asking a few questions, which I wish 
you or some of your correspondents to answer. First, 
what did the pure blood French Merino wool sell at per 
pound, to the manufacturer, last year? or, in other 
words, what is its relative value compared with the 
American Merino? Second, what is the relative weight 
of the two classes, taking the feed into consideration? 
Third, how do their constitutions compare under the 
same care, and with the same quality of food? A Sub- 
scriber. Vergennes, F/., July 4, 1851. 

*^^ 

Advantages of Paring and Burning Soils* 



i'4a Ik 



/^^t \t^r. 



Mr. Posey, {Jour, R. j1. S.) states, that a piece of 

ynry stiff clay — so stiff that it appeared to be *' clay 

4iiwcmpered by any grit," and which packed so hard in 

•••V wca^^'^r that it could hardly l>e dug with a pickaxe 

846, drained and breast -plowed, and a part 

•" — ^the other being left on account of wet 

luck it was sown with oats, and the produce was 

^ lollows: 

'''lere the sward was burnt, 6 qrs.. or 48 bus. 

ijand unbumt, 2 16 

The same land was burnt again immediately after the 
»ats were taken off; part was burnt and part left un- 



land yielded a good crop, the unbumt a very poor one. 
It was again pared and burned, and sowed to wheat. 
The yield on the part which had been thoroughly burnt 
for three years, was 42^ bus. per acre. 

Mr. PusET also relates another experiment. A por- 
tion of a field was dressed with burnt clay, and a por- 
tion lefl undressed. It was sown to wheat and the re- 
sult was as follows: 

Soil simple, 87} bus. 

Dressed with 80 yards burnt clay. . . . 45| 

80 yards do., and sheep folded, 471 

»♦■ 



excursion to Paris* 



Pasu, August 0, 1861. 

Eds. Cultivator — On the invitation of the Prefect 
and Municipality of Paris, the Commissioners. Executive 
Committee, Jurors of the Great Exhibition, and the 
Lord Mayor and a very few of the aldermen of London, 
left on the first instant, on an Excursion to Paris. I 
was fortunate in securing a place in the first train with 
^y luggage. We started at 9 A. M., and passed rapid- 
ly to Folkestone, mainly through the county of Kent. 
The land on the route was rather of a light characterj 
and the crops not very good. In fact, taken together, 
as poor as any I have seen, except in the county of Dur- 
ham. IIops were frequently seen — appeared very well. 
The poles are much shorter than ours, and the vines 
much smaller. They looked healthy and vigorous, and 
a good yield is anticipated. 

We arrived at Folkestone at half past 11, and imme- 
diately proceeded by steamer to Boulougne. The steam- 
ers on the route are small open boats — the cabins not 
large enough to hold more than 60 persons — the residue 
of the passengers are accommodated with a deck pas- 
sage — much like working one's passage on the tow-path 
of the canal. The distance fVom Folkestone to Bou- 
lougne is about 29 miles. Soon after we left the harbor 
the little boat began to roll about, and the passengers, 
many of them, gave indications that they were out of 
their element. "Wash-bowls, which are provided in abun- 
dance, were soon in requisition in every part of the boat, 
and a large portion of those on board were sea-sick, and 
looked the very pictures of despair. Among the num- 
ber was the Lord Mayor of London, who behaved very 
undignifiedly for the chief magistrate of the city over 
which he presides, and within whose limits he allows no 
soldiers to be quartered. But these things were soon 
ended. In two and a half hours we were landed at Bou- 
lougne, where we found a large company of Monsieurs, 
with soldiers in blue coats and red pantaloons, waiting 
for us. The Lord Mayor of London being the lion of 
the party, was received on landing, by the Prefect of 
Boulougne, and had to make a speech in reply to an ad- 
dress made him, which he managed to do quite cleverly, 
though it smacked somewhat of salt water. "We were 
then escorted to the railroad station, where a hot break- 
fast was prepared, sufficient for all. It was prepared in 
good style, abundance of fruits, such as peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, pears, strawberries, cherries, melons, fcc. 
We did ample Justice to the breakfkst, and speeches, 
and wine, and hurras for the angle terres, My Lord 
Mayor, &c., were very abundant. After about two 
'^"Mrg delay *-'* r^-'^ed off !n two trains ibr Paria— the 
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Iioid Mayor leading off. We passed through a level 
coiuitry to Amiens, about 100 miles. The whole coun- 
trj,M flur as the eye could reach, was under cultivation. 
The crops generally, were quite light— comprising almost 
efcry variety of grain. There were no divisionor other 
feneea on the route ; the land cultivated in small plats 
bf the peasantry, and the variegatccLfieldsof every hue, 
presented a beautiful appearance. There were no farm 
dwellings to be seen, as with us. Occasionally we pass- 
ed! small village, with thatched houses, and narrow 
winding streets, where the cultivators of the land re- 
side, many of them having to go miles, daily, to their 
work. Their implements are quite rude — the plow in 
general nse, and in fact the only one I saw, was like the 
one in the Agricultural Museum, from Canada. 

On the marsh land on the route, of which there was 
considerable, we observed immense quantities of peat, 
cat up. and in many places pits of it smoking, which is 
used for fuel, and in some instances, I presume, for ma- 
lore. On many of the small grass plats in the fields, 
cows were feeding, tied to stakes, on others sheep, in 
care of a shepherd and dog. Very few pastures were 
seen, where there was any considerable number of cat- 
tle grazing, and meadow land is very rare. The whole 
country was under crops — wheat, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, rye, clover, red, scarletand trefoil, sanfoin, hemp, 
potatoes, poppies, Swedish turneps, mangel wurtzcl, fcc. 

The land, evidently, on this route, requires deeper 
plowing, and much more manure. Occasionally lime 
was to be seen, prepared for the land, but generally the 
crops, from the shortness of the straw, and the light heads 
of the grain, gave evidence of a lack of proper culture. 
Much of the grain was being cut. A cradle with short 
fingers was in use. They cut with this towards the grain, 
ss with the sickle. Women are employed in all varieties 
of work in the fields, and old men generally with them. 
Very few young men, Amparatively. are in the fields. 
They, I presume, are in the army of the Republic, to 
keep the people in subjection. 

When we arrived at Amiens, which is quite a large 
town, we found a great crowd gathered, and a large 
party of military in ferocious looking caps, and abun- 
dance of hair upon their faces, who were regaling them- 
selves at a table which had been liberally prepared for 
my Lord Mayor. We alighted, and prepared to do jus- 
tice ourselves to the viands which were left, and several 
of us were in time to do our part to the remains of the 
feast, but the bell rang for the cars, and we hastened to 
our seats, and remained for half an kour^ while the sol- 
diers demolished the whole of the repast, wines and all! 
We thought this was rather rich for La belle France! 
but we took it as a very fair joke, and passed on. We 
arrived in Paris about 12 at night, and having taken the 
precaution to engage rooms some days previous to the 
fete, we found comfortable quarters, which very many 
were unable to obtain. The next morning Paris was 
opened up to us, with all its beauties and splendid pala- 
tes, churches, &.c. 

In the afternoon, or rather evening, 1\ o'clock, we 
had the dinner served up to some 500, in a style, that 
few can equal. The room itself was one of the most 
splendid I have ever seen — ^most gorgeously decorated, 
with splendid paintmgs, statuary of busts, lighted by 



nearly 8,000 wax lights. Vo account can do justice to 
it. The dinner was most admirably got up, enough for 
all, a plate for each, and 800 French waiters, who did 
not wait for a call, but anticipated your every want, and 
studiously furnished to each the very best provided. 
After the dinner was concluded, a speech from the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, answering to our Mayors, was respond- 
ed to by Lord Granville on behalf of the Royal Com- 
missioners, and one from the President of the Municipal 
Council of Paris — was responded to by the Lord Mayor 
of London, and an adjournment was had to the other 
rooms of the hotel, where several thousands were as- 
sembled, to listen to the music of a concert which came 
off as soon as the dining room was arranged fur that pur- 
pose. Jhe afternoon of the next day, the Palace of 
Versailles, its ground, gardens and fountains were all 
opened to the guests and the public. The Palace found- 
ed by Louis XIV, is an immense structure, furnished in 
a manner the most costly and elaborate that can be 
iniagiued. Every room was ornamented with superb 
paintings of the Kings, Marshals, Constables, &c. of 
France, from its earliest history, down to Louis Philipe. 
The great victories of the Empire, from the earliest 
dates to the conquest of Algiers, and the battle of 
Navarino. The paintings of Nai>oleon'8 reign arc among 
the most attractive, though one of the Algerine battles 
struck me as a picture that would bear study better 
than almost any other in this great collection. The 
palace is so extensive, and the rooms so numerous, that 
it took upwards of three hours to pass through it and 
catch even a glimpse of its many paintings and statuary. 
They have our American oflicers and statesmen of the 
Revolution — Washington, Uamilton, Franklin, S:c., and 
the surrender at Yorktown is admirably given, with por- 
traits from life of the French and American generals 
and officers. 

The fountains were let to play at a cost of 10,000 
francs. They are scattered in difierent directions over 
the entire grounds through the avenues of trees, very 
tastefully arranged, and more than a^thousand jets were 
throwing up columns of water altogether, producing a 
scene the tout ensemble of which probably cannot be 
seen elsewhere, the world over. I could not but reflect 
as I sauntered through the palace, the garden and the 
grove, who built these splendid palaces, and who furnish- 
ed the means. They were erected to idolize a man, who 
has passed away for ever. They were erected by the 
toil and sweat and blood of the people, who in those 
days were esteemed as fit instruments to live and toil 
and die merely to gratify human pride and ambition. 
May that day never arrive when our country shall be 
trampled down by the despot, erecting the monuments 
of his triumph upon the ruins of our free institutions! 

After returning to town in the evening, we walked 
through the grounds and gardens of the Tuillerics, 
Champs Elysees, &c. Here we found, apparently, the 
wHole population of Paris, engaged in every kind of 
amusement. Theatres, circuses, mountebanks, gaming 
tables, and lighter amusements, were all in full opera- 
tion, open to all, and the people enjoying, to all api>ear- 
ances, this motly scene right well. On returning, we 
went through the Boulevard, the great fashionable 
promenade of the city. The most ikshionable part of 
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this promenade is the Boulevard des Italiens. Here 
loQDgers of both sexes seat themselves and pass most of 
the day. The gaiety of this spot, until after midnight, 
exceeds all description. Chairs are placed in front of 
the splendid Cafe's and Restaurants, which are let at 
two sous each. As we passed along we found throngs 
of gentlemen and ladies seated around little round tables 
sipping their coffee or wine, while crowds were pressing 
along on the wide sidewalk . and carriages rolling noiseless- 
ly, almost, over the nicely McAdamized streets. The 
streets are brilliantly lighted, as are the cafes, and the 
places of resort, and the whole presented an appearance 
the most enchanting that can be imagined. 

The next day was a reception at St. Cloud by the 
President of the Republic. This is a spacious paltice, si- 
milar in its character to Versailles, though not as exten- 
sive, though equally rich in its decorations, paintings, &c. 
and connected with which are many interesting recoUec 
tions. It was the favorite residence of Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, Maria Lousia, Napoleon, and Louis Philippe. 
The grounds are very beautifully laid out^ — ^fountains are 
particularly arranged, and play admirably; and the 
whole presents a combination of luxuries that would 
enable one, who otherwise was rightly prepared for it, 
here to enjoy himself to his heart's content, and also, 
to bless others in the free use of these splendid walks, 
and gardens, &c. 

A dinner was served up here for 2,000, but only 500 
could get into the orangerie, when it was laid out, so 
that great scrambling was exhibited for the feast which 
was long delayed, and it was more than two hours before 
the most modest were privileged with eating even a 
morsel. But as all things must have an end, this was 
ended late in the night, and the wearied out visitants, 
returned within the walls to slumber. 

At each avenue out of the city are gates, at the Bar- 
riers, as they are called. There guards are stationed to 
receive the tolls for everything, almost, that pass into 
the city. So at Yersailles, as we approached the bar- 
rier, being in a private carriage, we were stopped and 
asked if we had any thing liable to duty, before we 
passscd in. I believe this custom exists in all the 
principal towns in the kingdom. 

The next day I visited with Mens. Yattemare, some 
of the public offices, connected with the Bureau of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and found the heads of the 
departments very attentive, and anxious to learn much 
•bout our county. B. P. J. 



What causes the Difference? — The North British 

agriculturisty speaking hi reference to the difference in 

"^"^ quality of the flesh of different breeds of animals, 

-fs, 

LS regards the Black-faced Cheviot, and South-Down 

*»«eds of sheep, the West Highland, and Angus breeds 

r cattle, the flesh of these, if not more nutritious is at 

'»ast jmlatable. The Short-horns, Herefords, and Devons, 

"'ben fattened at a proper age produce beef of excellent 

duality, but is often deficient in that finely flavored taste 

-'^lich distinguishes such breeds as the West Highland. 

low much of this Is owing to the nature of the breeds, 
>r to the food upon which they are reared, are questions 
"•hich we think have not received that •«tep*''»»» from 



University of Albany* 
Department of fldentific Agxioultiirei 

The Trustees of the TJhiversitt op Albany, convinced 
of the vaf^ importance which they should attach to the 
subject of improvement in Agriculture, have made this 
an object of special attention in their first steps toward 
the organization of a complete Scientific School. 

Nearly all of our more intelligent farmers are now 
sensible that their profession is one which should be stu- 
died ; that it is a profession in which the s[K;cially edu- 
cated man occupies the same position of advantage that 
he does in every other pursuit of life. The old cries of 
opposition to all theories, and of condemnation against 
all books, are now fast yielding to an eager desire for 
instruction, and to at least a partial belief in the efiica- 
cy of science. Indeed some farmers go much farther 
than this, in expecting results that are at present cer- 
tainly not within the range of possibility, and that there 
is little reason to suppose will ever be realized. 

Instruction then is needed to supply what is called for 
by one class, to confirm the still doubtful minds of 
another, and to sweep away the too extravagant expec- 
tations of a third: It is also needed to enlighten the 
minds of a class, still it is to be feared exceedingly nu- 
merous, who look upon all proj|ress with incredulity 
and suspicion, and who frown indignantly upon the Idea 
that any one can impart new light to them in the way 
of their own business. Under the infiuence and the 
practice of such men as these, a great portion of our 
land Is now deteriorating under cuUivntion, and will 
continue to deteriorate, until it reaches at last the con- 
dition of certain tracts in some of our older States, 
where the crop does little more than return the seed 
sown. Every year of the system now pursued b^ vast 
numbers of our farmers, increases by an immense amount, 
the labor and the expense that will be necessary in re- 
storing the land again to a proper state of fertility. 

Tliat this evil is felt, that it is endured with impa- 
tience, is attested by the great numbers of active and 
influential societies for the improvement of Agriculture, 
In 80 many parts of the country ; by the increasing pa- 
tronage extended to agricultural books and periodicals; 
by agricultural surveys, past or in'progress; and by the 
numerous efforts toward the ^tablishment of scliools 
where scientific agriculture shall be the end and aim of 
study. 

The reasons which operate so strongly in recommend- 
ing Albany as the proper place for the location of a great 
Scientific School, tell with redoubled force when the 
organization of the Agricultural department is consider- 
ed. The capital of the greatest, most wealthy, and most 
powerful State of the Union ; a State, too, naore fully 
alive than any other to the cause of Agricultural im- 
provement; the nucleus of the most powerful and In- 
fluential Agricultural society of the Union, a society 
whose annual shows bring together a greater concourse 
than those of any similar society in the world; the most 
desirable and accessible position with regard to the New 
England States, and on the great lines of communication 
North. South, and West, it presents a combination of 
advantages that may be properly called unequalled. 

In view of such arguments as these, in view of the 
of^en expressed desire of the people of this State for at 
least the commencement of an institution which should 
have some special reference to the wants of its farming 
population, the Trustees have decided to go as far dur- 
ing the present season, as their means and the short time 
available for organization will allow. 

They, therefore, announce a course of Lectures by 
Prof. John P. Norton, now for some years in charge 
of the Department of Scientiflc Agriculture In Yale 
College. Prof. Norton will commence his course in the 
flrst week of January, and continue it during the ensuing 
three months. This course is designed especially fbr the 
practical man, and the subjects are intended to be pre- 
sented in such a manner as to he perfectly intelligible to 
those who have never before attended to rach studiea. 
k ^/v,np)otA *nd Aa*»n>-A outUnc of the general coonec- 
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UoBt between science and practice will be given, and will 
beMly illuatratcd by experiments. 

The substances of which the Soil, the Plant, and the 
Aniinal consist, will be shown and their properties dc- 
leribed. The l^oll will call attention first, with regiyd 
to Its composition in different localities, its resulting fer- 
tility or barrenness, the means of improving it by draln- 
sge, the composition and effect of manures a])plied, and 
the most economical methods of fertilization. 

To this will succeed the Plant, with an account of its 
structure in various parts, its composition so fur as onr 
crops, common trees, and fVuits, are concerned, with the 
?atiou8 theories of rotation ; in this part of the course 
the nutritive value of the different crops is dwelt upon 
at considerable length, and illustrated bv very full tables. 

To sucb statements a notice of the Animal economy 
will naturally succeed, prefaced, however, by two or 
tiiree Lectures on butter and cheese, giving the most 
anthentic theoretical and practical information on all 
points connected with their manufacture, preservation. 
&c. After this come the various theories of feeding and 
fkttening animals, with references to numerous practical 
examples. 

By such a course the various beautiful theoretical and 
most important practical connections, between the soil, 
the plant, and the animal, will be distinctly brought 
forward, and impressed upon the mind of the hearer. 
Recitations and conversational meetings will be held in 
conneotion with the lectures, for such as choose to at- 
tend them. 

Prof. James Hall, of the N. T. State Geological 
Survey, will lecture at the same time on Geology, and 
so much of Mineralogy as is necessary to the compre- 
hension of his subject. This course will have espi^cial 
reference to the bearings of Geology and Mineralogy 
upon agriculture, and other economical interests. The 
practical advantages of the connection of geological with 
agricultural science, will be briefly pointed out in the 
course by Prof. Norton ; in this course these subjects 
will be more fully elucidated, and the student, aided by 
the State collection, and the very fine private one of 
Prof. Hall, will have an opportunity of obtaining such 
knowledge as will be of much value in after life, what- 
ever may be his profession, and will bi'sides be pro<luc- 
tive of infinite pleasure, as he may have occai«ion to visit 
varions sections of our country. Geological and miner- 
alogical information, when possessed, is always called 
into frequent action, and gives its i)ossessor weight and 
influence in any community. 

A course on Entomology, with special reference to the 
iqjurious or beneficial action of insects on vegetation, 
nay also be expected. This course will be by Dr. 
HiVRT GoAOBT, formerly of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. This gentleman will Im? able to illustrate 
his course by a collection of specimens altogether un- 
rivalled, and exhibited to the class by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen and the compound microscope. The advant- 
ages to be derived from such a course are entirely ob- 
vious, and have, moreover, been hitherto quite unat- 
tainable in this country. 

Arrangements are in progress which will enable stu- 
dents to attend a course on Engineering and Surveying, 
a knowledge of which subjects would prove highly valu- 
able and also lemunerative to every practical farmer. 

Prof. Cook, Principal of the Albany Academy, will 
deliver a course of lectures on Elementary Chemistry, 
to such students of this department as may desire it ; 
the course to be both exi>erimental and practical. 

It would seem that any practical man must see the 
advantage of attendance upon such a course as has been 
dwelt upon in the foregoing portion of this circular. 
Science is brought forward and inculcated, not to super- 
sede practice, but in its aid. The information given is 
upon points which are really of vital importance*, a 
knrjwled'jo of which ought to be look«'d upon as abso- 
lutely essential to every farmer. These Lectures, too, 
come at a period of the year when comparatively little 
is doing on the farm, and may thus be attended without 
neglecting any material interest. 

The importance to a young man of thus residing for a 
time within the atmosphere of a literary institution, can 



scarcely be overestimated. He comes in contact with 
others who are also bent on improvement, and lias al- 
most unlimited access to books; he learns to think for 
himself— to see that a practice is not necessarily right 
because il is old ; he becomes favorably disposed to the 
adoption of every useful improvement, and the whole 
circle of his ideas and intelligence is permanently enlarg- 
ed; he makes his profession an interesting study, not a 
mere routine of hard work, and while better paid for 
exertion, as superior well-directed knowledge always is, 
lie takes a higher rank in society, as a man understand- 
ing his own business better than those who have not en- 
joyed like opportunities. 

It is intended to offer free tickets to the courses on 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, on Geology and 
Mineralogy, on Entomology, and probably on Engineer- 
ing, Anatomy and Physiology, to two young men in each 
senatorial district of the State, the tickets to be at the 
dispoAil of the several Senators. The same privilege 
will be extended to each of the Colleges in the State, 
the students to be selected by the faculty of each College 
from the graduating class of the previous year. It is 
hojMid that this liberality may be continued in subse- 
quent years, that in this way sixty-four young men may 
be annually aided and sent out to all parts of the State, 
to disseminate the valuable information which they have 
obtained. The tickets for the Agricultural Lectures 
will be $10; for the Geological $10; for the Entomolo- 
gical cour.«e $5. All are payable in advance^ but the 
student only attends such as he may select. 

The price of board in respectable families varies from 
$2 to $2.50 per ^eek, exclusive of wasliing. Two or 
more young men, by clubbing together, can hire a room 
respectably furnished, for the purpose of lodging aiwi 
study, for fifty cents each per week, and can furnish 
themselves with food, fuel, light, and everything except 
washing, at a total exi)ense of from $1.37^ to $1.60 per 
week in winter. 

For farther information apply either to Prof. John 
P. NoKTON, New-llaven, Ct.,*to Prof. James Hall, 
Albanv, or to B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the 
N. Y. 'state Ag. Society, Albany. 

Anotlier circular, in pam])hlet form, stating the general 
objects and i)lan of this Univernity at length, will soon 
be issued, and can be had on application as above. 

The annnhl course of Lectures in the Albany Medical 
College, commences on the first Tuesday of October, 
and continues sixteen weeks. The corps of Lecturers, 
eight in number, is full and able, the museum unsurpass- 
ed in this country, and the other facilities of a high 
character. The 'full fee for all the courses is $70. 
Graduation fee $20. 

On the third Tuesday of December will commence the 
first course in the Law Dei»artment of this University, 
under the charge, as i»roft?ssors, of Hon. Ira Harris, L. 
L. D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, L. L. I)., and Amos 
Dean, Esq. With the advantage of oik? of the best Law 
Libraries in the country, of excellent teachers, and the 
holding of fre^iuent courts, it is obvious that this Law 
School will offer unusual facilities to the student. The 
course will continue sixteen weeks, the fee for the entire 
term being $40. Full circulars may be obtained I'rom 
Prof. Amos Dean, Albany, 



PnosroATE OF Lime. — Mr. Joseph Harris, of Ro- 
chester, states in the Genesee Farmer that the mineral 
phosphate of lime used in England as manure, contains 50 
per cent of pliosphate. and is sold when prepared A)r 
use with sulphuric acid, at $25 |>er ton. The phosphate 
of lime at Crown Point, in this state, contains, as we 
have before stated, according to the analyses of Prof. 
Emmons and Pr<»f. Norton, from 80 to 00 i>er cent of 
T»hosphflte. This will afford a criterion of its value com- 
l)ared with the Engli.sh article. Mr. Harris states that 
he has seen the prepared phos])hate api)lied to various 
crops. Its effects were greatest on turnei>s — often in- 
crea.sing that crop four fold. Its effects on leguminous 
plants, clover, beans, fcc, were beneficial; on wheat, 
but little benefit was derived. He suggests that il may 
prove of great use in tobacco culture. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKHOWLEDOMENTS. — Communications have come to 
hand, since our last, from H., M. S. BidwelK T. B. Mi- 
ner, C. E. Rappe, F. Partridge, Solomon Leonard, An 
Inexperienced Fruit-grower, J. J. M., D. E. C. Bra- 
man, B- H. Andrews, A Young Observer, T. F. Eyre, 
J. W. Gray, Prof. J. P. Norton, B. F. Johnson, D. T., 
Oliver Moore, L. Durand, H. C. W., TV. G. Edmund- 
80D, Samuel Logan, J. Conant, A. C. D., B., S., A 
Subscriber. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: Transactions of the York county (Maine) Ag. 

Society, for 1847, '48 and *49. Ualf a dozen new 

Chrysanthemums, from Geo. G. Thobburn, Esq., As- 
toria, Muck Manual for Farmers, by Samuel L. 

Dana, 3d ed., revised and enlarged, from the publisher, 
J. P. Walker, Lowell. 

Albany Ukiversitt. — It may not be known to all 
our readers, that an institution under this name was or- 
ganized several months since. It comprises three gene- 
ral divisions: Law, Medicine, and a School of Theoret- 
ical and Practical Science, which includes Agriculture. 
In reference to the latter department, we publish a cir- 
cular in this number, to which we invite particular at- 
tention. The department is under the charge of Prof. 
P. Norton, who, it will be seen, announces a course of 
Lectures on Scientific and Practical Agriculture, to 
commence the first week in January next, and to conti- 
nue during the ensuing three months. We think this 
institution presents peculiar advantages for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in all branches embraced by its ge- 
neral design. To the young farmer, especially, the 
School of Theoretical and Practical Science, offers faci- 
lities superior to any to be obtained elsewhere in the 
country. In addition to the lectures of Prof. Norton, 
it will be seen that the labors of Prof. Hall have been 
secured in reference to the economical illustration of the 
sciences of Geology and Mineralogy, and also the servi- 
ces of Professors Goadbt and Cook, on Entomoly and 
Elementary Chemistry. 



Astronomical Observatory. — We leani that nearly 
$20,000 have been subscribed towards the establishment 
of an astronomical observatory in this city. Of this 
sum, $10,000 has been generously donated by Mrs. C. 
E. Dudley. The land for the site has been given by 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Esq. The institution will 
be placed under the charge of the distinguished astrono- 
mer Professor Mitchell, and will form a department 
of the Albany University. 

Flour from Mediterranean TVheat. — We have re- 
ceived from Dr. Crispell, of Hurley, Ulster county, 
N. Y., a barrel of flour manufactured from this wheat. 
It has been tried in most of the various forms of cookery, 
in all of which it gives entire satisfaction. It evidently 
contains a larger proportion of gluten than ordinary 
flour, — in popular language it is ** stronger," — ^absorbs 
more water, and makes more bread from a given quan- 
tity of flour. The bread has a slight orange tinge, but 
is light, and of peculiar sweetness. It is only necessary 



that the miller and cook understand their business, for 
this flour to be highly esteemed. 

Sheep from Africa. — Several papers have spoken 
of an importation of sheep from. Africa, lately made by 
a gentleman in Salem, Mass. They are said to be dis- 
tinguished by '' the enormous fatness of the tail," &c. 
Some suppose they are of a race not heretofore described ; 
but we sec nothing in the description of them, indicating 
their difference from the broadrtailed African sheep, 
which were introduced into thi^country fifty years ago. 

Lard Oil. — There are said to be in Cincinnati, forty 
manufactories of lard oil, which use 15,000,000 pounds 
of lard per annum. Of this, 5,120,000 pounds is con- 
verted into stcarine, leaving 4,480,000 pounds, equal to 
1,110,000 gallons of oil. The hogs of our western states 
will soon come into strong competition with the whales 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Augusta Rose. — We have received a specimen 
flower of this new climbing rose, from Messrs. Tho£P| 
Smith and Hanchett, of Syracuse. It is a fine rose, 
emitting an abundant and delightful fragrance. Messrs. 
T., S. & H. say — " It is a free bloomer in clusters of 
three to six, and the fuliage is magnificent." We pre- 
sume it will be an acquisition. 

0:7" Messrs. Jas. D. and Wm. H. Ladd, of Richmond, 
Jefferson county, O., have lately purchased in Vermont 
a valuable colt. He was bought of Mr. C. M. Fletcher, 
of Orwell, Vt.j was foaled May 17th, 1848; by Black 
Hawk; dam, a.fine mare, showing much of the Morgan 
character, now owned by Mr. Wicker, of Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. We had the opportunity of seeing this colt as he 
passed through this city on his way to Ohio, and con- 
gratulate Messrs. L. on their success in obtaining an 
animal of rare excellence. We cannot donbt that he 
will prove an important acquisition to that section of the 
country. 

The Vermont State Fair was held at Middleburry 
Sept. 10. It is spoken of as eminently successful. A 
notice of the Fair was expected from a correspondent, 
but has not come to hand. We shall speak of it more 
at length next month. 

Wind-power for Saw-Mills — Machinery fob vak- 
ING Castor Oil. — A correspondent in Texas wishes in- 
formation in regard to the best application of wind as a 
motive power for saw-mills; also in regard to the best 
mode of manufactaring oil from the castor bean. Any 
person giving information on these subjects, through our 
pages, would confer a favor. 



Albany and Rensselaer Hort. Society. — The an- 
nual show of fruits of this Society, took place on the 
10th and 11th of September. It was one of the best ex- 
hibitions that has taken place since the society was or- 
ganised. In plums and pears the display was very fine, 
and in flowers and vegetables there was a highly credi- 
table show, considering the severe drouth. Some new 
varieties of plums were brought out, for two of which 
premiums were awarded. One of these was a light co- 
lored plum, produced from seed of the Green GUigc, by 
by Isaac Denniston, and named " Dorr's Favorite." 
It is of excellent quality. Mr. D. also exhibited anoth- 
er seedling of the Green Grage, so exactly resembUog the 
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pixent u to be pronounced identical. Tlic otiier seed- 
ling for which a premium was awarded , was raised by 
▼m. Hallshbake, of Greenbush. It is of very large 
ifae, (UU J equal to the Red Magnum Boniim, which it 
Tery closely resembles in size, shape, and color, but' is 
fkr superior in quality, and was considered equal to the 
best dark-colored plums. 

• 

Impoetation of Jerset Cows. — "We are informed by 
Hon. B. y . Fbehch, of Braintrcc, Mass., that the trustees 
of the Massachusetts society for Promoting Agriculture, 
hsTO lately imported from the Isle of Jersey, several 
fins cows of the Jersey, or Aldcrney breed. Mr. F. 
isys, ^* I have seen one of them, which was purchased 
for Mr. Geo. R. Russell, of Roxbury, and I must say 
that this animal more than met my expectations. She 
ii good tempered, and of hanisome form.'' 

€rOOD Fleeces. — Mr. B. H. Andrews, of "Waterbury, 
a., writes us that he has a flock of " Escurial Merino', 
sheep, (he does not tell the number,) which gave an 
average yield of ** four pounds and nine ounces of clean 
washed wool per head." He states that the fleece of his 
pure "stock buck" weighed eight pounds and three 
ounces, and that when sorted by the manufacturer to 
whom it was sold, about two-thirds of it went into the 
grade called " pick-lock." 

Wheat crop of "Wisconsin. — "While almost every 
part of the country has produced the present season a 
bountiful crop of wheat, we are sorry to learn that over 
a large portion of "Wisconsin, the crop was almost an 
entire failure. This, in addition to the partial dcflciency 
of the previous year, has involved many of the farmers 
there in serious difficulties — especially those who were 
in debt for improvements (buildings, fences, &c.) which 
they had commenced. They will doubtless find their 
accounts in directing their attcnt4on to a mixed hus- 
bandry, or a variety of products. 



CRANBZIRRY VINES. 

1 AA AAA ^'^"^''T plants— (suitable for trnnsplanlins^ at any 
l\j\j^\J\j\y place south of New- York, this full)— uiid can be for-, 
warded to any part of Uie Vniou sufely packctl. For sale by 
Oct. 1, 1S51— It. F. TROWBKIDaE, New- Haven, Ct. 

FEAB STOCKS. 

TIIE subwribcr has for sale at liis niiri*cry in Ferrisburph. AcKlison 
county, Vermont, TWKF.VE THOUSAND FKAR STOCKS, 
from 10 to 24 niehen high and of stocky growth. Tiiey can be sent 
by Railroad or ;StcanilK>at to any part of the I'nion. 

R. T. ROBINSON. 
Perrinburgh, Vt., Oct, 1— lt.» 

Splendid Farm in Ohio for Sale or Rent. 

TT7E have a splenHid farm for sale or rent, containing about 300 
fV acres. It is Hituated 21^ milu-i west of Columbudi, and within 
8} miles i>f Hondon, the county scat of Maiii^on comity. An excel- 
lent McAdaniized road, from Columbus to Xenia. ptuises through it. 
The access to market either cast or south, is easy and quick. The 
railroad from Cincinnati to Cleveland has a deiwt at London, '2^ miles 
from it. 

About 125 acres of the Innd arc cleare<l and under good improve- 
ment. The balance is well tiinbcreti. and the whule is under fence. 
It » well watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a sultstnntial brick dvvcliing house and two other comfort- 
able tenements. The orchani contains al)Out 200 apple, peach and 
pcnr tree*. The whole furin is wc.l adapted for niising grain, or 
cnrii. piid would make an iiclin.rable dairy or slock farm. 

The proprietor has made arrangements in ihc west to go into anoth- 
er kiiKl of business, and will sell the al)ove farm on reasonable terms. 
If not sold by winter the above form will be rented for a series of 
years. 

For lemis apply at this oflice or to 

VOMBAUGII ft WinSELER, 

Oct. 1— 4t. Real Estate Ageuts, Coluinbiis, O. 



WALWORTH NURSERY. 

IN addition to his usually extensive assortment of Fmit Trees, the 
sul)scriber has 9000 extra large size Apple Trees, mostly Roxbiuy 
Russet — also, a few thousand, 3 years old, Pears on Quince. Treea 
ill large quantities, sold at very reduced prices. 

T. G. YEOMAN.s, 
Oct. 1— It.* " Walworth, Way ne county, New-York. 

BLOODGOOD NURSERY, 

Flushing, L. i., near Neto-York. 

KING & RIPLEY, Proprietors, have on hand their usual large 
supply of Fruit aiKl Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Flowering 
Shrubs, GiKweberry and Currant biLshes, Grapevines, Hedge pKnt^ 
Respberries, Strawberries, Ac. Their Trees are of large 8ize,tl)ri(- 
ty growth and well rooted, and we can furnish nearly all the new 
varieties*. Orders sent to them at Flushing, L- I., or 214 Pearl St., 
New- York, (where catalogues may be obtanicd gratis,) will receive 
imme<liate attention, and the trees packed with great care for trans- 
portation. Oct. 1, 1851— It. 

Fruit and Shade Trees. 

IT^OR sale at Mount Ida Nursery, Troy, N. Y., a choice variety of 
^ FRUIT TREKS, comprising Apirfes, Fears, Peaches, Plums, 
and Cherries, of the most approved kinius. 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grapevines and Strawber- 
rie«, of the choicest varieties. 

Also a good variety of shade trees, consisting of Scotch Elm, Eng- 
lish Sycamore, Lhiden, Horse Chestnut, Mountahi Ash. Larch. AsO| 
Oak, ^c. Evergreen Privet : nd Huckthorn, for Hedges. 

Rhubarb and Asparagus Plants, &.c. Catalogues ajul other infor- 
mation can be had of the Nurseryman. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

Troy. Oc t. 1^ 1^1— It . 

FBTTIT TBEES.— SPECIAL NOTICE. 

THE PROPRIETOR is desirous of diffiosing of a large portion 
of the Fruit Trees in his Nurseries at Hawthorn Gro\ e, Dt>rches. 
ter, Alass., with a view to improvements on the grounds the comiug 
season. 

The collection of Pears, Cherries, Plums, and other P'ruit embraces 
almost every approved sort of American or Foreign origin extant, 
aiid is scarcely surpassed in excellence or extent of variety. 

Special Cultivation has been bestowed on the Pear, and many 
thou^snids of thrifty vigorous trees are now ready tor transplanting. 

Extia size Trees, with fruit buds, either on the quince or in-ar stock, 
and such as will soon commence bearing, coii be 8upi)liLa at moder- 
ate prices. 

Also all the new varieties of Pears, Cherries, Plums, Raspberrie.s, 
Currants, Strawberries and other fruits, and at rates less than is gen- 
erally charged for novelties 

Scions for exportation and the home trade can be had from fruit 
bearing trees, thereby ensuring correctness of nomcnclnture. 

Selections, where desired, tbunded on the experience of many 
years, will be made by the proprietor, and which will seUloin fail to 
please the correspondent. 

Address, — *' The Superintendent of the Nurseries, at Ilawthona 
Grove. Dorchester, Mass.," to the care of the subsi-riber, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, No. 9 Pearl st., Boston. 

N. B. — Grove Hall Coaches leave No. 11 Franklin ^^treet, tour times 
each day. Ort. 1 — It. 

Sontheru Fmit. 

Hopeicftt Nurseries, nettr Fredericksburg, Ta. 

THE proprietor offers for sale a large stock of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Evergreens, Riwes, Ac. His stock of Ap^^Ies is very 
large, well growni ami thrilly. Having witnessed the evil of circu- 
lating nnmeroijs Nortl'.ern Fruits, without projHjr regard to proving 
thrir quality, and ndnptation to a S4iuthern climate, the proprietor 
has looked more to the South ft>r his winter Apples, and lias intn.Hluced 
many superior varieties, ptrfectly adapted to our long, hot summers, 
and keeping until April and May. 

Also, a large slock of Pears, Cherries. Peaches, Plums. Apricots, 
Grapes and other frnn>», Roses, Ac, his prices nre low, tor particulars 
see Catalogue, which will be sent to all i)osi-paid npplicanis: trees 
packed in the best manner, and sliip}>ed according to orders. 

Oct. 1, 1F.31— It. HR ROBEY. 

D. Frouty & Co.'8 Premium Plows. 

THE subscriber keeps on hand for sale, tliese justly celebrated 
Plows. 

No. 5i received First Premium for old land and stubMe plowing, 
at the great trial of plows by the New- York State Agiicultural Soci- 
ety, in I'iSO. 

No. -10 has been got up within the na«t year, and was de^ipned 
mainly for furrows 10 inches wide, ni:cl 7 inches deep. It ha^* been 
thoroughly tried, and with results perfectly satisfactory. It is un- 
doubtedly the most perfect plow ever constructed. It htu*- lately re- 
ceived a medal nt the World's Exhibition, in the ti ml of ph)W8 not 
made in Great Britain, the required furrows being iiicl.cs wide luid 
inches deep. 

Also. f(»r sale the MICHIGAN SOD AND SIBSOIL PLOW, 
designed for deep plowiiiff and thorough pulveri7ati<»ii. for which it is 
con>«nlered unrivalled. It recci vim! a special premium, crjiial to tho 
highest oJQTered, at the trial by the Slate Agricultural Society, 1*n30. 

PutCBS— No. 5i, with draA-rod and wheel, S12 00 

without draft-rotl, U 50 

No. 40, witli dral^-rod. and wheel, 11 50 

Mrithoul draft-rod, 10 50 

WILLIAM LANSING, Greetibush, 
Oct l-— It opposite Albany. 
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HEW 8TRAWBEBBT, McAVOTa SUPEBIOR. 

rr^niS U the Strawberry which hua jcu»t obtained the prtrraiuin of 
JL 91(X) offered ui 1H47 by the Ciacuuiuti Hort. Society for a new 
tcedliiig superior to any in cultivation. It is the largest sum ever 
awHrde<l I'or an American fruit. Mr. Downiiif in the Aug. number 
of the florticullurifit, says: "As Cincinnati is noted as the fijiest 
Strawberry market in ti>e world, ami as the ilorticuliuri'Sts thcrv are 
especially acute in Strawberry lore, we naturally look for great 
merit in this prize production doubly endorsed.'' The Fruit Com- 
mittee in their report, speak of it as follows : " Mc Avoy^s No. 12 
fieadling) we propose to call McAvuy's Superior; the specimens ex- 
hjb.ted are superior to Ilovey's Seedling, or any other strawberry 
that came under the examination of the committee, and is entitled to 
Ihe premium of SlOO offered by this Society in 1S17." 

^Air. McA. writes us that he has cultivated this fruit for several 
years^ has tested it thoroughly, ajid that it is admitted by all who have 
•een it to be the most superb strawberry ever produced. Strong 
plaiiu, now ready, $1.50 per doz. 

Three dozen fiiie varieties of Strnwbcrry, including Burr's New 
Pine, Richardson's Seedlings and all the new and best old varieties, 
with the above, for $13. Adtlress. B. M. WATSON, 

Oct. 1, 1851— It Old Colony Nuraer ie s, Plymouth, Mass. 

SYRAOUSB NURSERIES. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCIIETT * CO., proprietors, S>Tacu«e, 
N. Y., having lUO acres clo!»ely planted to Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Roses, Shrubbery, Green House Ilant^, &c., we shall have 
far sale the coming season, a most extensive stock of Nursery com- 
modities, not to be excelled in size and beauty by those of any es- 
tablishment in the Union. Nurserymen. Amateurs, Orchard^t.-*, and 
Veuders, are earnestly invited to call, examine and judge. Our stock 
of 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
Comprises alt of the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Peach, he, of such sizes and quality as no contrast con disparage. 
We have also, both by importation and of o«r own cultivation, 

PYRA.MIDAL, OR DWARF TREES, 
Of the Apple, Pear, and Cherry, designed for compact planting, being 
thereby especially desirable for small lots, Gunlens, &c., as well as 
genenJiy so, by reason of their habit of early bearing. We have 
mil of the approved varieties cultivated in this form, from one to four 
years old — many of the Aisles and Pears l>euig now in bearuig. 

OF THE S.MALLER FRUITS, 
Currants, Gooseberries. Raspberries, and Strawberries, we are al- 
ways fully supplied with all the be<t old and new sorts. 

OF OR.NAMENTAL TREES, 
For the street bortler, and lawns, our slock i^ very large. Onr Horse 
Chestnuts and Moniilain A«h are particniarly noticeable for their 
luxuriant groMrth and surpassing symmetry of lorm. They uniform- 
ly excite odmirntion. 

Evtrgreen Trees^ in great variety, new ond rare, including Leba- 
non and Deodar Cedars, 4 to 6 feet high; Japan Cedars,* Spruces; 
Jnnipe'^s; Toxodlnms: &c. 

Paumies—A splendid collection of both tret and kerbaeeou* varie- 
ties. 

Dahlias — One hundred and fiAv selected sorts, comprising Ihe finest 
Enelirth prize flowers, with all the best in tiie U. S. 35 to 50 cents 
eacli for whole roots. 

Phloxts— Over fifty of the choicest kiiidn. 

Roses— A most exten^jive assortment, comprising 6000 plants of the 
best varieties, ami all the new acquisitions; amongst them the new 
Perpetual Striped Moits, Ilermun Kegel, the Hybrid Perpetual, Caro- 
line de Sau.«el, Gen. Cavignac, Gen. Cliangarnier, &c. 

Bulbous Roots — A choice collection daily exp^ted from Holland, 
consisting of Double Tulips. Hyacinths, Crocuses, &c. 

Plants for bedding out, or evert' dcscripti«>n ; Fi«m, Climbers, ^e. 

Cherry, Apple, and Pear Seedlings; Buekthcmf two and three 
years old, verv strong plants. 

All of which will be sold as low as at any other establishment, 
and in many eves lower, either at wliolesule or retail. 

We ore now issuing a new edition of our Catalogiic, containing 
full infonnution of our prodnctioiH, terms, prices, *c., embracing, 
l.M, a general descriptive catalogue; 2d. a lull catalogue of select 
Green Hou<ie Plants; and .Id, ns|)ecialcHtologueof Duhlias. Phloxes, 
and Bcilding out plants; which will be sent gratis to all post-poying 
"">plicants. 

(CT* Mr. H. Warren, proprietor of the Apricultur.il Store, .315 
*liver Street, Troy, N. Y.. is our authorized apeiit to receive orders. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCIIETT & CO. 

^yractise, Oct. 1— 2t. 

A Ohoice Farm in Ohio for Sale, 

Lxit'ATED in Sturk county, three and a half miles south of Mas- 
sillon, contahiing three hundred and three acres about two hun- 
red and twenty-five acres cleared, and hi a high state of cultivatiou. 
'he bnlnnce in timber, principally white ook. 

The improvements consist of a frame tenant house and barn, a 
iothic Cottage, built of stone, hcautiiully located, commanding a 
viewof tlie wiioio estate ; a thriAy young oi chard of choice apple 
'•'jes, &c. 

The cleared land is a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
production of wheat, free from stumps, and all obstructions to a good 
"Stem of cultiv'ntioiL The timt>er land is whot is terme<l tolling, and 
«ivute<l ul)out thirty feet above the plain. The Erie and Ohio canal 
-riSS through the farm, forming the western bouiulary, and tlie Penn- 
.^rlvania aiMl Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
*— most desirable estates in Ohio. 

"^he owner Iteing permanently located in a foreign cotmtry, is the 
-n^n for the fa- m l>eing offered for sale. 

/or furtli*' **~ i<*ulars diiect. post-paid, to th- address of the snb- 
cr>>">' ^, Mv^u'^'i-'iy Vr«4jiiin|i >t.:<^ O/-* < #« 



BTATE AOBICfULTUBAL WASSHOITSE. 

EMERY'S) Kelt's, and Wheeler's Horw Powers and Threslien. 
Hovey's, Clinton's Tower's, Sinclair's oiid Botta, Straw and 
Stalk Cutters. 

Vegetable Cutters for dicing op potatoes, beets, ite» 

Corn Shellers of various patterna. 

Fanning MilU of Bryan's nuike, this is considered one of the beil 
Mills in use. 

CI intones, Bamborough's and other makes. 

Prouty 3c Mears* premium Plows of all sices. 

Minor ic Hoi ton's and Eagle Plows. 

Harrows oi' Geddes, Triangle and Scotch patterns. 

Paruig Plow, a superior article mode mider the directioii of Prof 
Mopes. 

Subsoil Plows, of Weirs pattern, which is half the droA of the old 
style. 

Ox or Road Scrapers, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, 4to. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

Fertilizers, such as Guano. Bone dust, Bono Cool, Plaster, IVm- 
drette, Bone Mumre and Sulphate of Soda. For sule by 



Oct. 1— It. 
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GEO. H. BARR, 
Cliff street, New-Y 
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NEW INVENTION, 

Wheeler's Combined Thresher and Winnower. 

(See engraving on page 338 ) 

IN the successful completion of tliis Machine, the long desired ob- 
ject is attained of Threshing and Winnowing grain with but two 
horse:*, and at the same time with satisfactory and desirable speed and 
despatch. The Combined Thresher and Winnofwer is so sim|dks in 
construction that the works are all driven by two bands, wluch in- 
clude the one which gecrs it to the horse power. There is conse- 
auently but little friction produced, and the liability to get om of or- 
or, which complicated Machines are subject to, chiefly avoided. 
The Thresher and Winnou^er is well adapted to Field Threshing, 
being light und comiwct, iukI requiring but little time to load and un- 
load it. The whole Machine, includine: the Horse Power, iacouveu- 
iently carried on a two horse wagon, the weight beuig less than :i500 
lbs., and can be unloaded and set in readiness to work ui less than 
30 minutes ami re-loaded ready to move in the same time. 

Several of the«e Machines have juKt been put in operation in differ* 
ent sections of New- York, and some of them by men wlio have 
herctotore iMcdthe most approved kind^ of Machinery for Threshing 
and Cleaning, but wliich they have thrown aside and taken ours, 
aHcr having thoroughly tested it. They are Threshing and Win- 
nowing about 150 bushels of Wheat per day, and twice that quantity 
of Oats, and are doing their work in tlie most satisfactory manner. 
Four men and two horses are all that are required to work the Ma- 
chine. 

We have spent much time and money in accomplishing the de- 
sirable object of Tnreshing and Winnowing at one process with 
so small n power as two horses and at the same time with sufficient 
speed for all practical purposes and we now offer tlie Farming Com- 
munity this machine, as the result of our efforts with the most entire 
contidrnce in its success. Orders addressed to the subMribers at Al- 
bany will be promptly attended ta 

Oct. 1, 1851. WHEELER, MELICK, ft CO. 

To Nurserymen, Oardenen, and othen. 

THE sulncriber wishes to sell his form, of 08 acres, sitnated in the 
bcautilul town of Northampton, Hampshire county,Mass. . located 
ul)Out half a mile from Dr. Chas. Mundee's celebrated Water Cure 
Establishment ; also about half a mile from half a dozen Silk, Cot- 
t(in. Button and other manufacturing establishments, and alHMit two 
miles from the Depot of the Connecticut River RaUrood. Tlie main 
buildings are a good ice-hou<>c and valuable bam, with two tenant 
houses^ me-qunrtcr of a mile dii^tant; all of which are nearly new. 
A portion of the land is in a very high state of cidiivntion, the grounds 
are laid out in modern style, and are planted with shn]l>bery, and a 
large numi)er of choice young Fruit aitd Ornnraenlul Trees. Plenty 
of wood uikI water on the premises. 

It is considered one of the pleasantest and best nlaces in ihe west- 
ern part ot' the town; being a desirable location (or a Gardener or 
Nnriterynian, and a good pTi!cefi»r a Livery* Stable, one having been 
kept there for the lost six years. Some t^ or 10,0(10 young Fruit Trees, 
of choice varieties, and very thrifty, will be sold with the place if 
desired, and tlie nursery business given up to the purchaser (a pw- 
tion o( the trees now lit to transplant. ) 

Any number of acres, from six oikl a half upwards, will be sold 
with the main buildings, at a very low price. From SHOD to 91,500 
would he required down ; the balance might remain on mortcage for 
a long time if desired, GEO. A. tilLL. 

Northampton, Mass.. Oct. 1 — It 

Extensive Sale of Beal Estate in Virginia. 

ON the 10th daiy of November, 1851, will be sokl to the highest 
bidder, in Williamsburgh. *J7v^ acres of laiul belongiiuc «> ihe 
estate of the late John Maupiii. lying between said city aiM James- 
town: 350 acres of which are highly improved, also abont 100 acres 
of the richest meadow. The other portion is abundantly studded with 
valuable oak ond pine timl>er easily accessible by water, a part of 
which lies on a navigable creek, where in located the brick work of 
a once valuable manufacturing water mill, to which resoels may 
float, and which creek empties into James river, one mile distant 
therefrom. Tliese lands will be sokl in tracts to suit purchasers : also 
otlii-r real estate will then and there be sdd, embrocmg most desira- 
ble houses and lots in said city and incltidin^ a new ud commodiou 
brick store hour" nod lot See c"~^. pabiishcd, and address Wil* 
liamnburgh, Va. U. H. ARMISTEAD, 

A«^. 1 fH Kzemuir and Coia 
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NEW AND VALUABLE PLANTS, 

rm At Brtnt-Hmm, Kimrg, Cafrfn, and FUamn Ortrniul: 

RM. WAISON, OU Cdmr Nnnerlo, Flymonih, Mm, oS 
br Hte ■ niy coddIcIe wmlRiciilori>lai>u. iiicluitiii* atl Uh 
tf rwot intcadiielini. Cirrinn of ill Futage* paid lo liniian, 

J)iM^ aa4 Sunrfarrf fVvil IVuiar iha bnlHHU, very UirLfij' and 
wtil fnnn, aiid enry ion o( Sucktftr Fruit Tmi, al Ihe I< 



i,OHHDrm<j oW SafportTTfr, in treat varwiy, 

ri»— Burr'i Now Puie, Richardioi.'j Lnle, Eariy unci 

Cwbndn, Stack l^ucc. Jiiiiiey'i il«e<ILi>». fay'tYicMmt, Urimh 
Qscsa, Cud Spencer, Swmiiiflnie, Boudii >iik, II(n'F7>( ^cnlliiig, 
Mrr>C<ilBnbn*, Burr'* Rival Hudson, EUwaiHBrJi Uarry'aticiir. 
**, Monrae, Climu mid OiHun VnWis, Keeii • Seedlbif , DciKinnl 
Pu, Wiler'a Seedling, Iowa, Melliven Sarin, Hudxw, Crinwon 
Cane, Priiica'i Scariei.Viilqoe, While Suata Alpuie, Duke of Keni, 
Aberdeen Beehiva. Lwn Eailv Snriei, Biihnp'iKeedliUR, OM Pine. 
Biia'i PriH, ProliSc UBUIbuii, Diui^, Myau'a Pliuceia Alice 
Hand, and Mt*u') ProliBc, al kiw ralei. 

Engtiah Waliiou, fpaiiiah Chniiiuiii. Filberu, Median, QDiiiCH, 
Kaltarrra, Figa, Grapea, Ac. Uiaiia bnjie, tl 

anfliarlUalarfr, Asm Fjitty Scarlet, Myau'i Vuiloria, Tob«l>Ii 
and Oiant, S3 lo 810 per IW. 

Eira, Hawthnni, l^biinnim, Linden, Magnolia, tluje, Uak, lliuie! 
Willow, and oilier genera. A few bundled oT ihe Kiifliita Uak, (a 
Aoelrve, bcarJLij jinineiise acorut.)1'romG1oltfree1 UKlAitelyvrowti, 
A lew hundred eilm fine European dMounlajii Anh, p feci. Al» all 



•19 per ID 



hi great Tinriy, rmm 9.1 ii 



feia iTKB, Fonrthta i^idiaiiiiB, Iiouicen Ledahiarii, Ribea Baa. 
Mii, Ribei HiigDlnnm lore [dens, KibmnUdnm, Rihtaairouuni- 
■eaiB— ^'rnii, prunlliilia. [ jiidk^ia, DoagliHri. and Reeretil, Ma. 

bcnia aiiairiilin— Liiict, Euodi, Sangeaua, VnlMleaiia, CIuikum, 
frandidm. Chae. ink, Jniikca, ami olhens Cj-dmiiD iuiwbki. 
Monff Viaei sarf CUmbm. try, Wlunria liiienni mid tpecksa, 

eelUla, fammala, nrimtaua, nqiialenaia, oliiralfr— IfOniWro, Mngiie. 
Tilli. leiiuna, f spniica, elnvca, italica, oocciBea, Virginia Creeper, 
WhiK Jamiiie. Clinbiiif roMi. 

Caltarfia Futattni. Iliia new and beantilU climber, reeenily 
MndDcad Ihmi China, by Mr. Fimane. Hurea perftell)' lianly iu 
Kaw-Eiiglaiid. knvliw Man) iu the Erouiuki kera two wimera, wiih. 
am any pruectiaa wiHUrer. Trained in a (Ingle pillar, aay 10 feel 
h beighi, ii ii ■ vary Miltiiijc and IwnmiiW olijerl UHWigli ibe nuii- 

iBifC dDBli'e flower*, AT a ddicBU rs«Gi<lar. Ilia very onianienlat, 
flamed lika the Vcrbeiiaa. in pulcbea. and la very effiH-live in yimng 
rianiatioiia, trailuw pmUly on lb* •BifMa, and Tmiiinig among the 

tiniitarly aaiicd tat Cemclrrif* and ruMic Ganlen. Pla 
•Spcrdolen,— Tnlienlbr 100iilBUU,ej. Sent by Mail 



l»l*i 



gtabra, iMibospermmn ipeclaliile Ipomea l^eani, and 5cifD]ia Pliy- 
iamhea albsi. 

lAia rnitmu, impnned Ihii aeaann. Hercnne, Madnme Clovel. 
Adile. Sir Eeynwur Hiu<c, Moridieu, Talleyraiid, Idly of Ihe Lake, 
Halvina, RDbicni], Favotita, Eclipae. CknHde, Ptianon. Madane de 
Gniriwy, Beamy of Rye. Arcadkie, Sminet, Smiv^lr. Capiivaiion. 
SlIDWBake, Wanrierful, Phydiaa. Paul and Virginia, Royal Purple, 
>Biped Kelipae, Gracioaa. Gen. Brea, \V1iiM Perlef lini, 83 jicr ilui. 
JUB,allthi benof previovyeanhal •I..Uper dioeu— aiReinedu 
Jear. Ipbigenie, St. Martrarei. DeSance. iWe de feu. Ae. Ar. The 
Mw Verheuaa are very luperioi flowen, and are quite dilDireul in 

Fuektiol. (■pecubil'i. SerrBtirulin, Arlron, Tlia Rajah, 
" ■--: PerfeMion, Dr. Jcpliioji, Elia Hiell^ i. While I'er- 



Nym|ili, Purity. PerTeeiim, I 
heiinn, Ncwbcrrr'a DelicM 
(i, „, — »-..: . _,. 



Sir Kenrr PMiuiier, I.ard Nebun, Beuuly of Leeil*. Yurkihire 
Edipn. PreHdniiPnrcher, Elrgnnlistima, Bennty of i^aliilHiry, One 
ia Iha Ring, Cleopatra, Giylad. Bavearem, G«lililh. Acaniha, Naiio- 
■eoB, Mm. Naiuuik, Cbauviarii, ChateanhrtBiHl, Sir Jf^in Fidmair. 
Siiiwa, M per dozen. Tlie collecikni of Fuchaiaa ii very fine, and 
nDiaiin all tlie raally nlnaUe vanciiei, 

MvrArymuArnimi. Aydee, Brez, Boiigenird. MatrfeariDlileit, 
Kanea. Darini*, Lumeeus, nhailcmapie, MHlvina, CnlefamHc, 
Saowflake. Brinna, OrioB. Tempi* de Solomon, CeleMial, NHtnleon. 
NareiM*. Gen Mercier. Ac. 30 varielir*, Bl99perdalcn, OulboT 
Gold, Iddy Tidlbnl, Reine d'Or. SO crmi earh. 

JV«a Cnurarimt. Certta, Nymph. Rnp'rndeiia. Adile, Vlllier*, 
Edmondfima, Apo^t<N Benuijr at Fluiliing, Climm, Beauly of New- 
tagun. Jnan <<f Arc. S* per doien. 

ITtw Frtmiai. Eelipw. Priiice of Walei. Enchanlrrai, Deauly 
tt Klsw, Koclb I.«ndnn. Madnnna, M jitr dozen. Older mvO, n 
Alice Perl, Yetkrgia Beamy, Beanty Parfalt, Omndiflora lupcrla, 
te..«J0perdoien. 

Cepa BtfH. Ac- /rfa maenlala. Scvleyi. Pheiuinl'i Eya, cm*. 
Hiw.jK.lyiiiachya ro«s-;frit jiavoniii, hyhrido, eraleroidea. alba, 

biAvcIalB, veiwokir, iiivea— Idrk'aali'a tricolor, and iidien— Hrr. 
■nAlei^^be#ceiii — Gfvffefaf pndlbuiidiu, fomweitiimnv, 4^g-, at 
93 per doamt, in pntji. 

Kart. Tlie l«lTen.Cliina,Nnl>ene, Bourbon. Hybrid Perpelnal 
and Climliing Rvn, from 9.1 tn fd per rioien. Fonuiie'i 3 Colored 
Rnae, (uew,)ttm FonuBe'* new doable Vellow CUmlHOt Raaa, 



andSouveiiii d* Liige, IB cenu— Habrodiaauina curymboau 

' ' lia Mwcm unigni^M F«iu--l1uiiiha^,Lan>rnli 



la— Salvia ijileiideui DUiar, IU ecu 
uehneria Calilbniiea. » ceuu— T 



Hntmiui nea», Piuki, Canuilioiu. Fliloxea, ForieMne.|K«. 
lily of tiie Valley, tt^lihe Liiliet. Ac, *t low rai™? S"-™-™' 
A Pf^ Cal^ifia lb( Iki> aalniiui h now ready, and will b« lent 

B.'m. iv. o£r* hit «rvlca in laying oot and pluming the ground* 
of CounlryReudeiicea, Public Garden* uid Ccnitleriei, ui uiT pan 
of the couiilry. In ihii climwe, where Ihe inring !• lo »hDrt, if cni- 



Prince'* UniuMn Botanic Oantea and NimeiiM. 

'Vr^M. S. PRINCE Jk CO., Flndiingloing Idainl. oOer Ihcir leket 

^rubbery, Bulbon* aiid oaher Ffowering Planu, and Greeu-honia 
Pbu'ti. Th* Mockof tjlandatd aiul Dwurf I^ari. and of all Mbcr 
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EMERT &. 00.'S 

New-Tork Bute Society'! First Premium 

RAILROAD IIORSE-POWERN. 

THE above jnitly celebrated Fuwen ai now made and uld by the 
■nliicribcni. are Dllered lb* public with iba amiranr* dial ihey 
are all Ibey are repfeteinec^lbey having been very exleiiaively and 
ihanmnhly iuit<idueedandn>ted,i>ide byaidcwiik uU ibeUead pow- 
er* kiKiwii, of any note in the cnontry, and been preferred. 
Ilaviug lieretohve beea oUiged la Hve a large pnrliiui of aema 

ami wuiil of depcndauce la be placed npon (he quality of Ihe ma- 
leriabiaDd wdrnunahipi we have now ao emended our foeiliiies a* 
iocnul4eu*iDinDkeaUparlii«f aUnoroWD machine*, ami can now 
annrc Ihe publle that none bul Ihe beat work and iluek will be uflcr- 
edb>-ni. 
Tlic Two Horar INnver Threnher and BetflraWir I" cnpehle, with 

TIk price £( Emery A Co.-g one IlniH Power.... SBS.OO 
lla do Thre<lieiB and S^talor,. 3SJI0 

do Band«. wrench, oiler and ealra piece*,.... 500 — SIMM 

dn Two Ilone Power, Iio.wi 

do do Tbrealier and Separator, U.nt 

do RBnd^o.'ler, wrench. Ac. ilXf-SlSOn) 

M, fcc,!™.^.' ."'! '. •"■<• 

■lo Saw Mill, complete Icir UK 31.00 

Price of Oranl'i Foii Milb, adaiHed for hundor power 

from. SaSflOtotS.flO 

Alu Wbeeler'i Rai'k and Phiion Power, mnufaeturcd If our- 

Dne Ilime Pnwer *W00 

Two 1I.T« lN™-er 11X1(0 

Anthe aboTc are tubjecno the wnminiy of three mnnibi inr and 

refuiided. 

tudividuali wtihing EHiay K Cn.'i Laini Improved Prrminra 
Hone Power, will be careful bi ntverve ihai their IMDC It cad la 
fllll on every link i-f ehein and Ibe wheel hub. 

For flmher paniculara •MilloMnledCBtalogitt. /Umi>lied gralii na 
ippU-atiofl M KMKRV i C*> 

Original and tdr Proprtelon of ihc Allxny Acniuliiirnl Work*, 
Warehmue and Seed Store, Noa. MB and JTl Broadway. Albany, 

' The prop'rielDi* will exhibil Iheir machinei at the Ohio mid Slichi- 
jran Slule Fain, to be hchi al Cdumbu and DelnNt, ihii full, and b* 
prejmrcd ui take and fill order*, 
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AGRIOnLTURAIj IMFIiEMZINTS. 

6. W. GiRTT.] Oirtj ft Elliott, Cleveland, [F. R. Elliott. 

KEEP coiMtantly on hand and for sale, the largest collection of 
Agricultural Implements in the Western ^States. Every new 
pattern and improved implement is obtained and c^ercd for sole as 
■ooii as manufactured. Farmers need have no occasion to send East 
for we can Airuish everything desirable that is contained in any East- 
ern collection. Cleveland O., Sept. 1— *2i. 

FOR QAUB, 

FULL Blood Shanghoe Fowls, from a slock imported in the ship 
Canada, direct from Shanghae in February last. All orders 
promptly executed. WAr. BULL, 
Septl— gt» Plymouth, Ct. 

HORS£ POW£R. 

UNRIVALLED Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. 

1. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, of our oMm manufac- 
ture, both single and double gecred, for one and two hor.<«es. These 
have never been equaUed by any other manufacturer for lightness in 
nuuibig, strength, durability and economy. They are tuiivcrsally 
approved wherever they have been tried. 

2. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kuuls of work. 

3. Eddy's circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, for one to six 
horses. A new and favorite Power. 

4. Trimble's iron sweep Power for one to four horses. Warren's 
ditto. A. B. ALIJiN Ar CO., 

March 1— if. 189 h IDl Water street, New York. 

TO FRUIT 6B0WER8. 

F)R SALE by the !tul>scril>er, an extensive assortment of the best 
varieties of the Pour, Apple, I'luni. Cherr>' and other Fruit 
Trees; also Oruamentid Trees, Shrub*. Evcr^rreeiw, *c. Ac. 

Tulips ill upwartls of 200 choice varieticp. 50.(!t»0 Bucktiiom plants 
for hedges, one, two, and three years from the »ved. 

Pcur trees m a bearing state, and extra sized fruit trees, ah\'aysfor 
sale. Purchasers are invited to call and make their own Kclection. 
Sept. 1— St. SA.MUEL WALKER, Roxbury. Mass. 

PARKER & WHITE, 

MANITACTURERS of Garden ImrUments and Farm Ma- 
chines, aiul growers and Importers of .SEEDS and TREE.S, 
8 and 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone-st., Boston. April 1— tf. 

Apple Trees for Orchards, 

For sale at the Nursery of J. J. THOMAS, Mncedon, N. Y. 

MANY ihouHaiul trees of large size, (mostiv 7 to 9 feel.) and of 
hnn(i!^on1c and thrifty growth, including the best standard sorts, 
€uid the best ntw varieties, imd 

All Propagated from Bearing or Proved Trees, 

are offered for snle the present autumn, at Fifteen Dollar* per Ai/n- 
dred, or sixteen dollars if securely packed in wet nio^s and bound in 
strong mat"*, and ddivered at cuiial or railway. The best scleclion 
of ^orts will be made by the proprietor, in all eases where purchasers 
desire. 

AtM>, an excellent assortment of proved and genuine Peach, Cher- 
ry, Plum, Ptar, and Apricot Trees, Raspborries, Struwberricj*, iVc, 
add a carefully selected collection of the finest Ornamental Trees, 
8hrut«, Ilaniy Roses, and Herbaceous Perennial plants. 

All orders, accom}>ajiied with remittances, ond direrte<l Macedon, 
Wayne co.. N. Y., will be carefully and promptly attended to. 

Sept. 1— iil. 

New Staminate Strawberry. 

WALKER'S SEEDLING. 

THIS new variety of the Strawberry is for ea'e and will be .«cnt 
out, to applicants in the spring of l^So'J, prire one dollar per do- 
Ken. Onlcrs may Ihj addressed to Samuel WHlUer. Roxbnry, or to 
Mr. Azell Bo\v<litch, at the Massuchusetls llorlicullural Seed Store, 
i^chool .Street. Boston. 

'I'he Truii Coininiltee of the MassnclnHcils Ilorticultnral .^'ociety, 
report of the vjiritly a.** iVillow*. : — ' Wai.kp.r's SKKri.iNo;' this 
strawberry has now been frniied three ycar.^; it i.« a dark coloretl 
berr>', of good size, a v»;ry aliuntlnnt beaier, of hiqh flavor, very fnie 
quality, and it will l>e. it is Inslieved an ae(|iii>iiion. It i« a siaininaie. 
worthy, as the ooininiliec tlnnk, o( an extended culti\ alien. Boston, 
June ii>th, Ik*)!. 

Fruit. Ornainentul and Evergreen tree.s. shniM. fee, ft>rsale at the 
nurstries of SAM UK L W A I .K K H . 

Sept. 1 — Ot. Roxl-ury, .Mass. 

PRCMinM STRAWBBRBICS. 

WM. R. PRINCE 4* CO., Linnctan Botanic Garden and Nursery, 

Flushing, near lY^fc- York. 

THE following varielieSj and others, at reduced rates, by the dozen 
or hnii'Ired. ami 1)c:>crii)livu Catalogues sent to al! pi st-j^id ap- 
plicants. 

Charlotte, Crimson Pine, Primate, Profuse Scarlet, Piimordian. 
Hovey's Seedling, Burr's New I*ine, Iowa, Crinw^n Cone. Black 
Prince, Taylor's Sewlling, Prolilic Swainstone, Lizzie Randolph, 
Eustatia, Montevideo I'ine, Brilliant, Cornucopia, J^e Baron, Reful- 
gent, 'i'heresn, Unique .Scarlet, Unique Piairic. Old Early Scarlet, 
Berena, and the Alpine varieties. W. R. PRINCE & CO. 

Sept. 1851— 2l 
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Fmit and Ornamental Tnes^ at Glereland, Ohio. 

GIBTT ft ELLIOIT. 

THE collection of trees offered for sale by vm this falL lias been 
selected and grown with great care. It embracen a large vari- 
ety, including all the best varieties of Fruits: as well aa oU the nct0 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, 4cc., &c., that have been brought into 
notice for a few years post. 

Standard Pears of one, two and three years growth. 
Dwarf do 
Standard Apples, 
Dwarf do 
Standard Cherries, 
Dwarf do 

Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, Grapes, Corrants, Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, dec., &c. 

EVERGREENS, 
Of Norway Spruce, Deodar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Tree Box, 
English Yew, Auricarian Pinus, and Balsam Firs. Our stock is very 

§(xk\, and among them many of extra large size. All the new Pines, 
pruces. etc., etc., are on hand, and for sale, oi' common sixes. 
15.0()0 Balsam Firs, small— '20.000 American Arbor Vits, smaQ— 
1,500 yards Dvvurf Ik)x. for liorder Edgings, very fine aud tJiick. 
Hardy Azaleas, Rhoaodendrons, Kaliiuas, &c. 

ROSES. 

A very large collection of Roses, and nearly all grown on their 
own roots, comprising the best selections of Remontauts, Bourbons, 
Chinas, Tea^, Moss, and climbing varieties. 

Green-hoU'te plants in variety, and at low prices. Catalogues will 
be issued, ready for deliveiy, on the 1st of Septenil»er^x) k)rward- 
ed gratis to post-paid applicants. GIRTY it, ELLIOTT. 

Sept . 1— at. 

Superior Cultivated Bell Cranberry Planti. 

THIS new variety of the Cranberry, groMm utd cultivated upon 
orduiary upland, is intended expres^ly for garden and field cul- 
ture, l)eing extremely hardy, vigorous aud protmctive well suit^ to 
almost any soil and location. 

The vines can be sent to any part of the United States in the root, 
carefully packed in boxes at 97 per thousand or cui be furiushed 
growing in ornamental pots forming a beautiful ornament for the 
window, garden, or Greenhouse. Price S3 per pot. 

Per'^ns wishing for plants should order previous to the first of 
October next. F'ull printed directions accompany the plants. 

Circulars giving full iuformution, or specimen plants sent gratis, to 
all p(«t paid applicants. Address F. B. FANCIIER, Gen. Agent., 
1— 2t.* Horticulturist, Lansingburgh. New-York. 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHEBB. 



THE sul>scribers solicit the attention of the farming commim'ity, 
to their extensive assortment of imsurpassed Hone Powers Oiid 
Threshers of all kinds now in use. 

1st. Tlie Endlco's Chain or Railway Power, both for one and two 
horses, guaranteed to be the best ever made, lx>th for strength, dura- 
bility, economy and utility, being constructed on scientific prinehjles 
so us to avoid all friction |>ossible, thereby making them the lightetl 
running power hi the Uiiite<l Slates. 

2nd. T.ie circular wrought Iron Power, calculated for one to six 
horses. A new and well approved article. 

.1(1. Iron Sweep Powers of our own manufacture, for one to four 
horses, a first ratemachhie that has always given tlie l)est satisfaction. 

4th. The Bogardus Power for one to four horses, a very comjpucl 
machine ami adapted to oil k:nds of work. They are made eutu-eljr 
of iron. In addition to the above, we have several other kinds of 
well approvctl powers, to^jether with^ all the various kinds of 
under and over shot ThrcAlnng Ma^'hines'ever made. Alsoihc largest 
and most complete assortment of Agricultnial and Honicullnral Im- 
plemenLs, Field and Garden seeds to he found in the Union, all of 
which will be sold upon the l)est terms and at the lowest prices. Per- 
sons in wimt of any of the altove articles will fiitd it greatly to their 
advantage to call on us before purchasing elsewhere. 

JOHN MAYIIER ic CO., 

Aug. 1— tf. No. 197 Water street, New- York. 

FOWLS AND BOGS. 

THE great de>«ire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
I'onltry, has hiduced H. B. COFFIN, NetelOHj ATiut., to pay 
INirtieular attention to breedhig and importing first rate stock. All 
pcr.'oiw desirous of liaving the jmrest mid best to breed from, mayde- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Po\n» for 
s.ile by him, are the following, which he js very particular in breed- 
ing. 

Shanirhae — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marsh stock. 
Coeliin China— Coffin do 

Whit'' Shanghae do do 

Black Shaufihac do do * 

Gt>Uien Pohiiid. or Spangled Hamburgh. 
Dealers in Fowls or KpfL^ for hatching, supplied upon liberal temui. 
Oiders addre.«sed to No. 5 Congress Square, Boston^ will be promptly 
executed. 

Reference to ^Tr. J. Vaji Dtskn, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
Take orflers for I-'owN. n-* mlvertiscd above. 

Bo.-<ton, Aug. 1. IWl— 12t. ,^_^__^^^^ 

Patent Wheel Cultivator, 

ONE of the most useful implements on the grain flunn Ibr rammer 
fallowing, preparing grain land, and putting in grain; price with 
teoth. S-'X). 

PATENT GRAIN DRILUS— of the most apiirorcd aoMlni ^'ir 
for 7 to 11 teeth—prices, from 950 to SIOO. EMERY * 
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GOLDEN Australian, White Sonles, Beaver Dam, White Flint. 
Wlute Chaff Bearded and Mediterrauean fc>eed Wheat, selected 
wA care fnmi fiekb where but the oue variety was grown. For 
■te bj GIRTY & ELbfOTT. 

SqiL 1--^ Cleveland, Ohio. 

w<giiia«<l NuxBerles, Newburgh, N. Y. 

A 8AUL & CO. have the plea«ure to announce to their patroni 
Aa and the pMie in genial^ that their stock o( 

FRUIT AND ORNA.MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c., 
which they offer for sale the coming autumn, is of the very 6^jf quali- 
ty; waA embraces eveT)'thiug in their liue tliat can be procured in the 
trade. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a largt seaU^ will be treated with 
00 as liberal terms, as can be done by any cstublishmcut of reputa- 
lioa m the country' ; they flatter themselves that for correctueas of 
BomeDclaiare of truit4, (which is a serious consideration to planters) 
that their slock is as nearly perfect us can be, having nil been propiiga- 
ted oil their own grounds, /rom undoubted sources^ under the personal 
nwerrision of Kir. Saul. 

They have propagated in large quantities, aUthe leading and sfmd- 
vi varieties^ which are proved to be besit adapted for general culliva- 
tiou, especially those recommended by the Ainericun Pomo!ogieal 
Coiieress, at its several sessions, as well as all novelties^ and certain 
kiau particularly suited to certain sections and localities of the Union, 
and the Canada*. 

Their stock of Pear trees is tlie largest they have ever had to offer 
fcr sale, and among the largest in the coujiiry, and consists of over 
60^ saleable trees. 

The stock of Apple trees is also very large^ as well as Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Quince:!>, also Graiie-vines, 
Gocneberry, Currant, kai<pberry, and Strawberry plaiiu in great 
variety, &c. &c. 

Also Pears on Quuice, Cherry on Mahaleb and Apple on Paradise 
Itocks^ for pyramids and dwarld for canlcn culture, and of which 
there is a cuoice assortment of the kinds that succeed best ou Uiose 
stocks. 

Deeiduoua and Evergreen Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, embracing 
all the well known kuids suiUible for street planting, of extra size; 
Mieh as Sugar and Silver Maple, Chinese Ailanihus, llorse Che:»inut, 
Caiaipa, European and American Ash, Upright lentiscus leaved Ash, 
Upright gold harked Ash, Flowering Ash, Three Thnrned Acacia, 
Kentucky Coffee, Silver Abelc Tree, American und Enropeau Biiss- 
wood or Linden, American and European Elm in several varieties, 
4e. Also all the more rare and select, us well a<« well known kinds 
suitable for ArlH>retum8, Lawn and door-yanl planting, ftc; such :is 
Deodar and Lebanon Cedars ; Auracaria or Chilian Pine ; Cr>'ptoinc- 
ria japonica ; the different varieties of Pines, Firs, Spruces, Vcws, 
Arborvileui', ice. 

WEEPING TREES.— New Weeping Ash, (Fraxinus lentiscifo- 
lia peiidida,) the old Weeping Ash, gold barked Weeping Ash, Weep- 
ing Japanese Sophora, Weephig Kims (of sorts,) Umbrella Headed 
Locust, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weepine Willow, Large Weepiiiff 
Cherry, Weeping Birch, Weepnig Beech, &c. &c. ; ti>gcther with 
every variety of rare Maple, Native and Foreign ; Flowering Peach. 
Almond and Cherry; Chestuut.<}, Spiuii!«h and American: Purple and 
Copper Beech ; Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip Tree, Osage 
Orange, Paulownia, Mountain Ash, (American and Euro|>ean,) Mag- 
nolias of sorts, with many other thin^^s — incluiling some *jM) varieties 
of Shrubs, Vines, Climbing and Garden Roses in g^eat variety; such 
as Hybrid Perpetualsor Remoutants, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, 
Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Provence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noisette 
and Prairie Roses: also Herbaceous plants in groat variety, &c. &c., 
for vHiich see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issued, and 
will be forwarded to all post-paid applicants. 

A large quantity of Arborvitae I'ur Screens, and Buckthorn and 
Osage for Hedge plants. 

Newburgh, Sept. 1, 1851— 2t. 

To Farmen, Gardeners and Nnrserymen. 

THE Lodi Manufacturing Co. offer fi>r sale a freshly prepared ar. 
tide oi' Poudrette for fail use. It will be found a cheap, handy 
and lasting manure upon gross preceded by wheiU or rye, also upon 
Inmeps, celery, ice. It has been ibund of gr^cat use upon lawns as a 
top dressing, and grass lands generally. It has also received great 
commendation for its efficacy upon trees and shrulis, particularly 
Evergreens and ornamental trees. Reterence is made to A. J. Down- 
iag, Esq., B. M. Wutson, Plymouth, J. M. Thorburn ic Co. and others 
~also to the following letter : 

Ejctraetfrom a Letter of Hon. Daniel Webster, daUd 

Wasui.noton, March 10, 1850. 

"If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my 
gardener is nxirc to remind me of it. He thinks it almost hulispcnsa- 
ble, within his ganlen fence ; but there are uses, ouLiide the garden, 
for wiiich it is liiglily valuable, and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manure, at your prices. A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grnsw, where the object is to produce a fres^li 
ami vigorous growth ui the spring. Our practice is to apply it when 
we go to tovni in the autumu, and we have never failed to see its 
eflfects hi the Spring." , 

Pr'oe of Poudrette Si .50 per bbl. for any number over *ix barrels 
—and of Poudrette for shrubs, S2.00 per bbl. for any quantity— in 
both ca«es delivered free of cartage on board of vessel in New-York. 

for Five shares of stock for sale in tlie Lodi Manufacturing Co. 
Dividend payable in Poudrette. Apply to tlie LODI MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandi at., New- York. 

Sept. L— 2l. 



ANALYTIOAL Z«ABOBATORY, 

Yale Colltgtj Neto-Havetif Connecticut, 
JOHN P. NORTON, Professob op Scumtivic Aobicvlttkx. 

THIS I^aboratory is now fuHy organised for instruction in all 
branches of anal>'»es connected with the examination of soils, 
manures, minerals, ashes, animal and vegetable substances, dec. Full 
courses are given in each of these deparimeuis, and also ui general 
Chemistry, both organic and inorganic. 

8tud>nts can thus fit themselves to become instructors in the N-ari- 
ous branche-t of Chemistry, or to apply so much of tluit und kindred 
sciences as may be necesi^ary to the practical pursuit of agriculture 
or manufacturing. The demand fur teachers and Professors in the 
various bruncht^ of chemistry, especially Agricultural, u now great 
and increasing, so that tliis u now a fair field for tlu>se who have a 
tuste for such pursuits. 

A course of Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Profe^csor Nor- 
ton, coininences in January of each year, and continues for two and 
a half months. This course is designed especially tor the practical 
farmer, and hat given great satisfaction to those who have attended 
it UI pfeviou<) yearn. It embraces a plain comiected outline of the 
leading iK)iiits in improved ogriculture, treating ui succession of the 
coinposi:ion of the noil, the plant and the aniinm; of their connections 
with each other, und of all the improvements in cultivation, manur- 
ing, t'ccding and tuttcning, which have been adopted in the best agri- 
cultural regioiLo. This course is made so plum and practical, that the 
farmer who attends it can understand the whole, and apply it in his 
own experience. 

More can be learned by attendance upon such lectures, by reading 
in connection with them, and by associating with others who are abo 
desirous of obtaining a better knowledge of their profession than in 
year* away from such advantages, j'he young farmer leiunis to 
think for hiinself, to see that a practice is not necessarily right be- 
cause it is old, to understand the reasons for all that he doeit, ami with 
tliis increu'ie of knowledge is better able to make farming profitable 
Oit well us interesting. 

Board and lixlging may be procured at from 92 to S3 per week, and 
the Ticket ti>r the I<ectnre is §10. 

In connection with the Lecture is a short Laboratory course, by 
meaiLs of which those who det<ire it, are taught to test soiIm, manures, 
marls, &c., in a simple way, and to make many elementary exami- 
nutioivs of a highly useful character. The charge for tliis course ia 
$2.5. 

To those students who go through the full Laboratory course, tha 
charge i;* about &:KK) ytcT annum, and they can be admitted at any pe- 
riod of the year at a proportioual charge. 

For furtlier information apj^y to Prof. John P. Norton. New-Ha- 
ven, Conn. June 1, IS51 — H. 

DRAIN TUiES. 

THE STATEN ISIJVND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY ar« 
nowprepared to supply Agriculturists with tlie above named tilea 
of the most approved patterns. 

2 hicli pipes, one foot in length, per thousand, SO 00 

2^ do do do do lU 00 

3 do do do do 1*2 00 

And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at corresponding prices 

The establishment is at Lntourette^s Point, Fresh Kills, near Rirh 

mond, Staten Island, and boats drawing four feet water can enter the 

yard and load at the kilns. Address 

II. K. BALL, Stapleton, S. I. 
The Tiles will be found on sale at A B. ALLEN ic CO.'S, Nos. 
\^ and 191 Water-Street, N. Y., and at GEO. H. BARRS Slate 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-Street, New- York. 
t^tuten-Islaml, Aug. 1— tf. 



DRAIN TILB WORKS, ALBANY. 
60 Lancaster Street, west from Medical College. 

THE subscribers are manufacturing a superior article of Drain 
Tile of diirereiit sizes and shapes at prices from 814 to ^>20 i)er 
thousand piece*, which are used for land draining. The Tile are 
ovrr one ioc\ in length and formed to admit the water at every joint, 
effectually draining the laiul from 12 to 20 feet each s:dc of the drain. 
lUOO Tile will lay' 1200 feet of drain, being the cheapest and most 
durable article used. We have ou band Tile suthciiMitly large and 
well calculated for Cellar, Cistern, Yard and iSink drains, from 2 to 
23 cents per f()i>t. Call at our office, ami at the Agricultural Stores 
at BosJton. Providence, Springfield, Ilurtford. Ncw-IIaven. Bri<lge- 
port, New-York, Newark, Philadelphia, Alexandria, Buliiniore, 
Schenectady. Utica, Syracuse and Roclirster, and examine the article* 
July 1— 4t.' A. S. BABCOCK & CO., Albany. 

FARM FOR SAIiB. 

THE subvribers offer for sale the farm, late the property of. and 
now occupied by Mr. Charles Van Epa, in the town of New- 
Scotland, Albany county. TIip farm is locatc<l about three-fiuirths 
of a mile wuitherlv tVom the New-Scotland Church, and about seven 
miles from the city of Albany, by a go<xl road. It contaiiw one hun- 
dred acrc^i of land, of the vcr>' h'est quality for gra?-* or dairy pnri>o- 
ses. Iti8agi>od grain farm, but is pecidiarly adapted to grn^n. Ii 
lies well and handsomely, as to exjxwure, roads, watei . A c. It is all 
in a state of cuhivation f xcept a lew acres of wwhI necessary lor 
the farm; there '\* not three acres of waste land on it. The house is 
commodi<»u.'* ami comfortable. The other buildiiur* mid fencri are 
not a« good as the farm would warrant, but are sufficient in number 
and size, and in tolerable repair. The premiers will be sold in lee — 
free from quit or rent. Title good and terms easy. For further par- 
ticulars, address eitlier of the subscribers. 

J. 1). DEGRAFF. Fonda, 
D. C. SMITH, Schenectady. 
Augtut 1— 3l Executors of John J. Degraff, deceased. 
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Conlents of Ihla Number. 

Iiuecu bijnriouj lo the Whtei crop, Ipy Dt, An Fitcu 

A«rkullu»l RMourem of Ohio, l.j-. W. G. Echujuuus,. , 
• -111 acDpliiK MichlDU ill Eiigluii], by B. P. Jdhsio: 

■ In r*uinirL*w.Vnv ^ihlEpnliniu. 



AiBwen lo IwnunEt—Nnr Pulillratinin, 

Ndih oT ■ Tuur ill Eurons, lif \V. R. Smiron), 

CdmmiwivrAlulVMiof Boilijby Prof Ndktds, 

The Cnllun uxl Mu^anmrin of Fniil Tich 

BWcta/orPmra— Gnirtiiig Rotn, 

n_. :_ B..^. — fc- -LnrgE Cntpa of liMliau Cr^ 



FABM FOR SALE. 

\J »l8anacro, flcSi'Jwi«'iil)oo° saD"»crM"aboS'lSI>'KrJ'D( 
vrhicli ifl uiKlFr m good Hole of cullivation. Thi buildiiin Bud fciicrf 
■n lood. wkI IheiE i> nu in gnod orchird of jrUlad ftniL A pui 

^ofresii if deiiroi]. The liile u pertecL For lufomulioo 

; of JOH.VTi PATTERSO.V, 



%Theeler'« Combined 'Hiresliet and Wiiinower— Harmliiig I 

Comiianlive ^hIub of Cumti— AgricuLliire iiid UonicuUun I 
ofOnnig Coiuiiy, bv A. Mjuki, I 

ClieadTUljioi Inni to '^VIlegI, bt' !I,I.eonaid— Croiaiuljciie-l 
i!»CoHnir,*ii.,byJ.JonmTDX, J 

AdniiU|a of Dninue— Flu Colron uxUdnen, 

Frcueh n. Amccieui Mf riuoi, l>y A ^chohirh— Adranu- 1 
nof Pu-iiig iiiiilBanuligMili— ExeunionloPirii, by B.\ 



New-Tork Importers and Jobbers. 
FREEMAN, HODGES & CO., 

S9 £.ihn* irrcii, tmirttn .Bnadnuy and Kaiiau-nrtri, i 

Fasuo^i, fftw-rurt, 
■yy-E ere receiving, l.y daily an-ivali (torn Europj our 1 



Nala fur Un UoDih-'To ComMpoudenu, Ac^. . . 
lUnSTRATIONa. 

Praniiij Fmii Ttom 

Whcelf r'a 'lliraboT mid AVjniiDWer, 



NOW BEADY. 



TJARSONS * CO.'S Calalngne of Rtaii and EiMie Kaitu, iii 
lielm aud epeciea IBMuUy luuoiJuiieil fnmi Kiiri>ne, niiil noWKiii ac 



liaidy BhrolK, Vine*, Ae., luolndiiiir oil 



TiiKurMw.iiiiilntnv 



fiirliia fimiinie. Tin Calakvua uT Fiun ami Uniaiiieiital Treei., 

* ■ "■ ■ "'--•- 'iioliiiliini oil Ibe newnildre™ Pinra and 

irubt,Mlecled liyaw 



of llw PmnrieiDni ill Kurope, will lie ready aboui Ihc 15lh iun. 

TIkv will boUi be lenl gnaa \o oil annlicBiiu wlio nrrnay auil en- 
eloxe a poiUH «a>nn. Add»B PAIl.'iUNS A. CO., 

Ocl. 1.— 11. Fliiiliiiig, neat Kcw-YoiV, 



RochBBtor Commercial Nunery, 

rpiIF. aiwntnn of the riibttc it invited lo oor large ilnck of fni 
or which bale bceii carEfiilly eulliralcd and are WHmiiilad coiTectI 
Pamcalar allenlion hai been pairl to the prnpagnllmi of Lhe ver 
fcr ihi^, hmMvirlarge.""' " ™" " " ^ "'"' "'^ " 



nr. .\. Y. 



Fruit and OmamoiUl Trae^ 

1 ollierj purchaiuug P.nr Treea. Ilial Ihvir Mnrk u. wuiailinbly «x 

^'bl'u'eil^'l^ya'c^ci'liuii'DpHVo^b^T^'nn can' be Aiiitd^ 
any other nursery in the vouiitr^'. Ilie collec iun gnrarii oil yujilo 
Mork is aim very Rue. 
The il'iek uf Apple Trcea wiU alio be very large lliit &II, in lol* I 






of then 



rrricA, Cnrrwi^ 



Chcnin, Apricnt*. Peoelcea, Onipe-viiica, Goovl 

OnnnKUIBl Tnea, beiHg ahmmwii enlfiwivcly, 

lain Ai4i, Kcmeh Klma, KuilWiKlnw, Ilor^e Clicmiuiii; wliiiign»d 
ei*lerllonor HoriBuftc. Onlulnioiw will l« fnrminleil li'allnppli- 
eanla. \VIIJ«11N, TIIOHDURS k TKLLlilt, Nuratiym ■■ ■"■' 
Bmadu-ay, Allwiy. IVl. 



Sank'i Muck ManuaL 

TUST pohliiJiediliy J*«, P. WAUtR, T..>iivll. M:i^',;mi 
viseit, and irrcniiy ciilarEnl tt\,i .ir' ri-i- Mific ^r-*., 

='MI>IRai. by iJf.HiJn-KLl,, llA>A. T 

L .jk, ISU pngea.) cDBiprtu the pulilBlic:- i 



irr a dairy, or fhr gnuuiig 4nd gmin — wal hat n flue orrhani 
■drhiil Tlwlaroi.lhr profit, he«lihj»iiilbiBnijr of ■crurry 
>e»urpa»f^ 11 H Ailly iDpidHil With '^nninglooUoiid fic 
.■W IcHM oT h>y, all or eUlier of wliici ■-" He liml wiih »■ 
lie farm ceil bo conveiiimll- ' "'- i-he lille li jwrfv 






roughly 1o examine 
t leel coiifidcm on, 

T Gn^ and maiiy ol Oii 



anrd In bcuBiy, ilyle ou) clieBnieB.. 
Beeuufol Parii ndlmu, Ibr Hal, Can, Keck, and Bi 
Sultii oial -mffila ribbnH.of aU widihi and colon. 
Silkn, Ualiiii, YelvMi, and oiienl velvcU, for Hau. 
Pealliers, Aoierirnii and Frelnh aniScial fia«'en. 
Foffillp^ and Cap trimmlnga. 

Knibrojdi-rici, L'ap«iCoLlan, IJiidenleevea ond Cuflk 
Pine embnHdereif revirre aiid hemfliiicfa oambEn 
Crapn, IJocK, Tarletow. Illuilon and cap lace 
Vakiicwiin, Braneli. Thread, Hilk, and Liale i 



THE FBTJIT QABSEN, 
\ TREATISP, InlFiidedloillunnitelheniyiwIcfryDfPnulTrrFi, 

GlirdcliTrea, nji klniidDrtlj, dwarfH. pyiovida, ofpalicia, Ac! the 
laying iial Diu arrkiignig Jincreiil kiiiM ofOrchaidt aud Oardrns; 



all praclk'al nparauniia, (o . ^ _ . . . . 

plcmriiM, fte. By P. Biaii-oflhe Mount Hope Nuiwnaa, Ito- 
ehnner. N'ew-rark, 1 rid. 19 inn. 

'- Thli iKwk tvpftia a plnca in fhiii cnliure, aiid thai 1> anvlng a 
great d'Jil, vrhiie m hava the pouulor n-urka of JJon-iihig, ThomaB 
aiidCnIe. Mr. Barry baallini aBeidlohiniKlf, vrhich ha occupiu 
Willi deckled >k1il mid abiliiy.'— fteirie Fanner. 

"Jl iifull of directioniiBaintbe maiijgenient of iren and liudji and 
frail, nnd it a valaalile and jdriifoni bmk.'' — Alhant Et*. JnrrnoJr 

" The work ouohi to be m ei-ery family in Lbe L'luled ±stom.-^— 
AataHila Sniie'l. 

'^"Hie work jFpretBrFd with great jodgmeuL and foaiided oniha 
prndjcal experience of the ruhiot — ■■ m far greater valnc lo ihe 
culii^-Biar thou ntoai of Uic eanipilaiiouB on lhe aolgecL^^ — N. T 

"U in one of lhe irwal ilionnigh vorka of the kind m have ever 

rniuiy Tiluolile hiiii* relam'e to aob, mauarei, pniniug ud Iran*< 
jitaming."— Bowwt OoiiiM, 

caiiohof frniiyei pntduhnl.'^^AVfli^ef Fait. 
" Hit work it una of the complcletl, and, ar — "- 

ed^ and -H-B vill tcnture tii any thai, should thk volume lie earefall^ 



Esbiaiued no Ihe aolieei.''— ff. Y- 
™IT 



•^lly Improvdl, Mere inoyberxuiRl odri, 
imi! DinliHd.lo."— Afirart Dn.I^ Adtrriit 
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AgTicDltnral SchoDlH. 

Aji Iiutilnlion Tor practical asriDullnrul edncation is 
Iwcomiiig more & desideratum every yeuT. Before the 
■n! lud suETercd from continiial draughts upon ila pro- 
ducliTeDen, its fertLlity gave the farmer do reason to 
danbt that its rcEourcea were inexhnuBliblej but when 
Uicropf, with the saioe cultlvalion, are lessened vasoD 
bj tetaon, be asks for a rcmedf for this evil. That ex. 
(erienee aloiK, ia the wme beaten track, will produce 
Uj higher leaalt, ii ftn idea wbicb the manj worn.out 
bniM disproTes snffioienily. There miiat be " an instan- 
tiHonlhiiii the Tery beginning" — a right commencement, 
ui a proper and continued attention to preserving the 
heart and Tttality of the loil, ifila worth Is to be retain- 
ed, not only animpalred iij cnltnre, but always impror. 
tag. There are ToctB connected with liiling the loll, 
•hlch the day-laborer could never discover, or at best, 
Dnly after a encceasion of repeated failures, which In all 
probability would iMve made the richest lands almost a 
desert, and the experimenter too old to reap much re. 
■ord for his exertion. It is urged, on the other hand, 
ud with some force, that the laboratory of the chcmiat 
hoot the place to acquire valuable Inrormation onprac. 
lical agrianltnre, — that farmei* arc dependant on the la- 
ksr of their hands for their support, and have not the 
Meani to devote the flower of their youth to scicotiBc 
■udy. It ia said that nature is the only proper Isbora- 
tmj for th« sons of the soil, and the sun, rain and virgin 
nrtb, all the needful chemical agents. 

That objcclioDS lilte these are not well founded, and 
can bare but little weight, must be crideut on rcDection. 
Soils do deteriorate, crops decrease, fruit trees become 
liseued or die thrangb utter neglect, and the staple 
pradnets of l^rms suffer l^om blight, or other unknown 
eaoses. The Investigations of inquiring tcholars have 
ilrcady thrown much light on these subjects, and agri- 
enltanil papers have done what they could to keep the 
pebllc Informed, and to promote further reseach. Yet 
tbere is something wanting, and that seems to be a means 
ii< Imparting just the information needed, and that so es- 
plained and brought down to common apprehension, that 
the intelligent culturist can malce farther and certain 
progrees. To supply lliis want, efiurta have been made 
from year to year to indnce the legigislure to endow an 
Agricnltural College in connection with a model farm, 
bnt without succcB. Uany think the time has not yet 
ccmw irbea anch an iutitnlion cod be made BncccasTul, 



without greater expense and risk than the demand will 

It has long been our opinion, that the true interests of 
agricultural education vrould be best promoted by the cs- 
tsblighment of an institution like the one prnpoS(..d by 
Pruf. KoRTOK, under the auspices of the University of 
Albany, the prospectus of which was given in our last 
No, It does not propose to make an adept chemist, mi- 
neralogist, or geologist of the student; but simply, by a 
course of lectures, adapted to the sphere of tlie farmer's 
observation, to acquaint him with the general principles 
of tbc eoniposition of soils, the best methods of ferliliz- 
and invoraling Ihcru, the theory of rotation in crops, and 
the general improvement of plants and animals. The 
advantages of such a course of leclnres are ably set forth 
in the circular, and the value of the knowledge thai can 
be obtained by instruction thus communicated — by the 
mutual sharpening of mind with mind, and the influences 
that cluster around an institution where combiuedefTorl 
for a given end Is being made, cannot well be estimated. 

To those who have t>een readers of the Cultivator, we 
need not speak of the ability of Frof. Nobiok, his clear 
views on all practical as well as scIentiSc sutijeeta, and 
his capacity to impart valuable instruction. Among 
profoundly learned scholars in liis department, he holds 
an eminent rank, and his knowledge ia of that available 
sort which adapts itself to the popular demand. 

We hope the friends of agricultural education through. 
odt the stale will aid this effort. Provision has been 
made by the Trustees of the University fur the gratui- 
tous attendance of two young men from each Seimtorial 
district in the state, upon the course of lectures the en- 
suing winter ; and those who feel an interest In this sub- 
ject should see that this liberal offer is not lost to the 
community. We know of no way in which so much can 
be accomplished for the cause of agrlcultnre, at so small 
an expense; and «c cannot doubt that the return of a class 
of seventy.flve or a handred young farmers, from such a 
conrse of instruction, to their summer labors, in ditn- 
rent parts of the alute, would be the means of awaken- 
ing an ardent desire in olherstoavail themselves of alike 
benefit, and secure without further effort, a full alteo- 
dance In the future. Thus a sore fonndation will be laid, 
upon which can be erected an institution which will sup- 
ply OUT wants, without the possibily of a failure — wifi 
grow np with our growth, and atrengthen with our 
strength. Neither public or private mnniflcenee will In 
withheld when the community becoma convinced that 
our rormtrs need its enlargement, ind will avail them- 
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mItm of Mb kdnnUget. Wa do not see whj thli Iiuti- 
tntloo needwmit long to Mcore the coofldence of tbti faTm- 
tng popnlkUon, and Bcqolr« the repuUlion it nlll Jnstly 
daeire. Let it receiT« prompt pktrODRge, and it will 
not be long bcfor« Iti lufloetice will be seen la improTcd 
hrtiM tnd enliglitetied bnnen. 



Analraia of the White Bdbu Beet. 

Bt J. H. auiiBUKi, M. D. 

For the samplea ciamiDed I uo indebted to the kind- 

BCn of S. G. HoTEi, Eiq., of Greenbush. They were 

Tery large, fleshy, »nd crisp. Average length of root, 18 

Inchet. Average widest diameter, i IncheB. 

PrroKlagt <f WotMTf Drf Hitttr, aud Inerganie Uatter. 

PtntTOAfoof inter,, M..... 00. sd 

do iiKngwiic inallet O.ms 

The above results ahow this variety of beet to be high- 
ly charged nitli water, of which it contaios B0.G5 per 
cent; iGavtngof dry inorganicmatteroulf 8.156 percent, 
and of inorganic matter, 0.995 of one per cent. The 
fresh roots cont^n about one ponnd of inorganic matter 
to the hundred, the dry roots lOi poands. 10.060 lbs. 
of the fresh roots yield 100 lbs. of inorganic matter. 

C«iif«>>li«t af lk( iiurgamie moIMr ^ tt> rasli. 

Carboqio will, IT.Sl 

Silicic acid, 0,T8 

Pboaphorio Bciil, 10,80 

Fbn^MBorinm 0.91 

Lime l.BJ 

HltlHU- --.--,...,,, -,.>->> .1 1.09 

PBWA, 13.41 

Soda, ».B4 

CWoriiw 0.78 

BnI|Aurk acid I.7« 

The analysis shows the inorganic matter of this variety 
to be made up mostly of soda, potash, and phosphoric 
add. Besides these three, it contains in small propor- 
tion, Itme, magnesia, snlpbnric acid, chlorine and iron. 
The analysis readily inggesti the material* best snitcd 
(br Its inorganic noarlshmeat. 

Fnximoi/ (rfuii tampBtiiiai ^ nnu. 

lOOnruor lOOparliof 

WUFT, (0.S3O 

Fiber, S.aBS 14.030 

Bng-r, 9.700 00.023 

DulrfiUL D.440 1.00S 

Cuiin O.OItf 0.343 

JUbumen, 0.443 4.01T 

Rniln, !'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.! v."! O.OW O.SaO 

Tn the above analysis we see the nntritive qualities of 
.Ills variety of beet. One ton of the fresh root contains 
if sugar, 114} lbs. i of dextrine, 9 lbs,; of albumen, ca- 
"'n and gluten, 21 lbs. 

TiUimau organic eompuifun. 
'V) parts of dry roots gave of 

Nilreifrmi 1.4SS 

ixyfKa,\v^y//^[v^\v^\y.v^\\v^'.''.'.'.'.'.'. h'.sii 
.norpuiio'iniitti;!;.',';.' .'.■.'.'.'; ;;.",■;";.■.■;;.'■ wissi 

4lliony,Oet.,lB5U 

Jbep Plowiko, on some noila, improvps them B.iton- 
..wiingly. The Michigan Farmer says that Lewis Cone, 
he great wheat grower of Oakland county, in that state, 
'mmcnccd his system of deep ploning 15 years ago, 
luco when his wheat crop has been more than doubled, 
n^'iF one yp»r with -■■•'tlier. 'hr' nih th" "hole timo. 



Eos. CoiTivaToa — It la a query amongst Ikraiers in 
this neighborhood, (and probably ekewhere,) whether 
stable manure, hauled out and spK«d upon oat stubble, 
preparatory to sowing wheat, thus exposing ft to the ao- 
tlon of the sun and dew daring a continued drouth, wID 
lose much or any of its fertiliting properties. Some are 
of the opinion it will not, believing that the gcnerati<Hi 
of ammonia is prevented by its being thns MatleredtaDd 
therefore none of the active principle can be lost by evapo- 
ration. If any of your able correBpondenti can give any 
information upon the subject, tending to a satJifactOTj 
conclusion, it will be gladly received. Job* J, Hoou. 
Quafto-foum, 8 mo. Uth, 1861. 

The nitrogen of animal manure Is converted Into a 
carbonate of ammouia by fermentation. It is in thit 
state both soluble and volatile. Therefore when nuunire 
containing ammonia Is spread out, exposed to the direct 
action of the air, more or less loss would ensue. When 
guano is spread on the inrfiiGe of dry ground, and left 
uncovered, it is in a great measure lost, unless rain enough 
soon falls to dissolve the ammonia and carry it into the 
Boil. If the surface was hard, so that water would not 
soak into it, the ammonia, !f broogbt into solution hy 
rain, would be mostly washed off. This Illustrales tbs 
effect ifhich would take place with (table manDres. IT 
the manure should be spread before fermentation takes 
place, the loss of ammonia would undoubtedly he Icn, 
but that there would still be a loss of f^Ilizitig proper- 
ties, is at least probable The solid ezcremeDt, which 
is dropped on pastures by horses and cattle, does com- 
paratively but little good ; it gradually wastes away un- 
der Iho cQects of rain and evaporation, without produc- 
ing very marked results on the herbage. Tho urine, 
however, which soaks at once into the soil, shows its ef- 
fects In a striking manner. We vrouid suggest to those 
who deny that manure can be wasted by evaporation, to 
try an experiment by placing 1,000 pounds Id sbaUow 
troughs, or in a basin formed of rock. Here let It be 
exposed as moch as possiblo to the altemale effect* ot 
rain and sunshine, thoroughly wet and dried as oflcn as 
practicable — for a year or longer. Then let It be applied 
to any crop, under tho same Gircumstauces, with 1,000 
pounds of the same kind and quality of manure, as that 
which had been exposed wa* at the banning of tbe 
experiment, and compare the yield produced hj each 
lot. Eds. 



known, and cattle and sheep have n-eqnently lost their 
lives by eating them. The substance which prodiieea 
these effects, Is supposed to be pmsifc acid. Peach 
leaves arc known to contain this acid, and a writer in 
the >rooiJ-Grotc(r states that two iheep had died f^om 
eating freely of peach leaves. Varioni remedies liave 
been given for the relief of animals which have eaten 
poisonous substances. In regard to sheep and cattle, 
we have formerly experienced good success lh>m giving a* 
soon as the illness of the animal tt discovered, sweet-oil, 
lard, or butter, mixed with salt. For a sbeep, a gfU of 
on, with a tabic- spoonful ofRne salt, wa* the quantity 
given. A cow might have four time* that quantity. It 
Is very Important that the dose be given a« toon as tha. 
symptom* of poisoning are manlfnt; the lower It I* 
d»i<.v«4 •>.. ipB- lihriT it wfll be to«flbrd nlicf. ' 
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Afiienltaie of Illinois and Iowa*— -No* !• 



BT W. O. KDMUMDSON. 



Bditobs Goltitator — Probably no portion of the 
Iforth American Continent, presents larger claims upon 
the tttention of the friends of agricultaral improvement, 
thn the states and territories bordering on the upper 
lOarissippi and her tributaries. The strong arm of 
MfeDoe has, in rare instances only, been employed in the 
defdopment of the unrivalled agricultnral resources, 
with which this vast region abounds. No portion of the 
inliabtted globe can boast of so great an extent of rich, 
fertile, alluvial soil ; and the climate is sufficiently va- 
rious to suit the tastes of those who admire a high de- 
gree of latitude, as well as those who may prefer the 
•ammer temperature of the tropics. The northern 
wlieafbelt of the Union is embraced within the lines of 
Istitnde constitutiog the upper Mississippi valley, and 
the period is not far distant when the cultivation of the 
eereal grahis will become as extensive, and as profitable, 
aa is now the case in Ohio. Like those who have pre- 
ceded in their journey ings through this country, in search 
of agricultnral knowledge, we have been in many impor- 
tant particnlars doomed to disappointment. We ex- 
pected to have found a country teeming with substan- 
tiab and luxuries, such as abound in every country dis- 
tinguished for its high state of civilization and refine- 
ment; and we took for granted that on the rich prairie 
toils at least, the squalid wretchedness, which frequent- 
ly may be met with among the white laboring popula- 
tion of the south, would nowhere be seen on the fertile 
plains of the upper Mississippi. The masses of the rural 
population are not so comfortably clad, their houses 
and out-buildings are not so neat and commodious, their 
flums are not so well cultivated, and in an average of 
cases so productive, as may be found in the new settle- 
ments of a timbered district in Ohio or New- York. 
These conclusions have not been rashly ibrmed ; but 
have been forced upon our mind, greatly against our 
will, after having si)ent some six weeks among the farm- 
ers for the express purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
their habits and customs, and especially an acquaintance 
with their systems of agriculture. 

The people who have migrated to this country, are 
generally those of the laboring population of the oldest 
settled states of the Union, and also of the same class 
fh>m Europe. They landed here with limited means, 
and many of them with large families, and generally 
settled along the borders of streams, contiguous to tim- 
ber, where, in the process of acclimation, they became ex- 
posed to the malaria, so common in all rich alluvial coun- 
tries. Uncomfortable dwellings ; a coarse and somewhat 
iinx>alatable diet ; deprivation of the common necessaries 
of life ; and a thousand other inconveniences, that ne- 
cessarily fall to the lot of a frontier people, have had 
the obvious tendency of blunting the finer feelings of 
those who had the hardihood to leave their happy homes, 
for the purpose of building up our western cities, towns 
and rural settlements. Thousands who came to this 
country at an early day, dreamed only of becoming 
wealthy and comfortable, by the extent of their landed 
operations. Fields less than a quarter section each, 
were considered too trifling for a prairie fkrmer; and 



com, wheat, and other crops were cultivated on a large 
scale in the most slovenly manner. For a time, the 
yield continued to be abundant, and owing to the low 
prices of produce, and the great distance to which it had 
to be transported to market, the most slovenly systems 
of farming practiced in any country, found favor, even 
among many who, formerly, when doing business in the 
eastern states, were considered among tlie most en- 
lightened cultivators of the soil in theur respective neigh- 
borhoods. By these and other infiuences, farming, in- 
stead of taking a high rank, appears to have been gra- 
dually on the decline, and the hackneyed expression of 
hard times la more commonly heard in this country, 
than in any portion of the Union, through which we 
have traveled. 

The foregoing is the dark side of the picture, and 
right glad would we have been, had it been in our power, 
to have blotted out of our remembrance, the strong and 
unfavorable impressions that on all sides forced them- 
selves upon our mind, whilst critically examining the 
character and condition of the agriculture of the rich 
and fertile lands that universally abound on both sides 
of the upper Mississippi. Much, very much, however, 
can be said on the other side of the subject, which*will 
greatly relieve the mind of the reader from any ui>> 
favorable impression that may have obtained credence 
through the somewhat startling facts enumerated in these 
prefatory remarks. Honorable exceptions to the gene- 
ral prevailing systems of agriculture are frequently to be 
met with, and occasionally whole settlements are to be 
found, where the inhabitants evince as much enterprize, 
and entertain as exalted notions of improvement, as in 
the most highly cultivated sections of New- York. Be- 
sides this, (arming in these sections of country, affords 
as liberal a profit when conducted on rational principles, 
in proportion to the amount of labor and money ex- 
pended, as in any portion of the Union. This is espe- 
cially the case within the past five years, owing to the 
fact that the southern markets for all the leading staples, 
are quite as good and reliable as the northern markets^ 
and besides a given amount of capital expended in agri- 
culture will afford on a rich prairie soil, a much larger 
return than on the best farming lands of the eastern" or 
northern states. 

The impression has become pretty general in the old- 
est states, that the day has gone by when a profitable in- 
vestment can be made in Illinois and Iowa, in the pur- 
chase of lands for agricultural purposes. A greater mis- 
take than this could not possibly have been made, and 
the evidences on all sides are abundant, that yearly the 
chances for making handsome sums, by purchasing real 
estate for the purposes of practical farming, are and will 
be on the increase. Th^resources of the country bor- 
dering the whole of the Mississippi waters, are of such 
an extraordinary rich character, that having been once 
brought under fiivorable notice abroad, they cannot long 
remain undeveloped, f he great thing most required in 
this charming region of country, is a liberal investment 
of capital and skill in the business of agriculture. Many 
fklse impressions have gone forth in regard to the capa- 
city of this country ; and not a few suppose that it is 
more severely atiicted with pestilential and contagious 
disease's, than the Atlantic states; and what may be the 
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ctie with a few isolated places, is taken for granted to be 
general. In preparing some original papers on the agri- 
cnltural and other resources of the west, we shall be in- 
fluenced entirely by a strong desire of doing justice to 
all sections of the country, and whilst the bright side of 
the picture shall be constantly presented to the vivid no- 
tice of the readers of the Cultivator, we shall not fail to 
expose, in a becoming manner, any glaring defects that 
may come under our notice. Indeed, our object is not 
fo much to criticise, as it is to place before the public 
an array of (kcts and deductions, based ui)on the enlight- 
ened practice of others, which shall have for their ob- 
ject the improved cultivation of the soil, and the eleva- 
tion of the social and moral condition of the rural popu- 
lation. 

The north-western states and territories afford an al- 
most boundless field for the operations of a philanthro- 
pic mind ; and, judging from what we have already seen, 
no portion of the Union so much requires the presence 
of a numerous and powerful band of men, devoted to 
the introduction of the practical sciences, in combination 
with the various branches of agriculture. In so great 
an enterprise, no single individual can do much ; but 
finding that the country is dotted over with many intel- 
ligent farmers, who are anxiously endeavoring to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, by reading the mass of agricultu- 
ral literature with which our country abounds, and by 
adopting a course of experiments based upon the most 
enlightened practice, we have reason to take courage, 
and have faith that every facility will be afforded, that 
could be desired, to enable us to bring into notice the 
present and probable future condition of the states and 
territories bordering on the upper Mississippi. 

The manner of arranging our matter will be somewhat 
varied, to suit the exigencies of the case; but for the 
present, we shall content ourselves in discussing a few 
subjects punder appropriate heads, in the hope that we 
shall be able to remove many false impressions that have 
obtained favor by those who have never personally in- 
vestigated the matter. 

The Cultivation of "Wheat. — For the past five 
years, the wheat crop has been a partial failure through- 
out the entire prairie country of the west. The causes 
producing this result, have been various, and in no two 
seasons of a similar character. The losses already from 
this source, have been such as to dispirit the wheat grow- 
ing fanners, and many are now turning their attention 
to other branches of agriculture. The Hessian fly, the 
blight, the rust, and winter-killing, are the main agen- 
cies through which these unexpected losses have been 
brought about; and it is now thought questionable by 
many sensible farmers, whether a prairie country can be 
made profitable for the cultivation of winter wheat. No 
one doubts the capacity of the soil for the production of 
breadstuff, but the opinion is gaining favor that it is useless 
to attempt it on a large scale until some better plan of 
managing the crop is discovered, which will admit of ge. 
neral adoption. How far this opinion may be true, it 
will he our purpose to investigate, and in doing so, we 
shall be influenced by the single motive of affording as 
much information upon this diflicult question, as our li- 
mited acquaintance with the country, and the prevailing 
system of agricultare practiced, will enable us to do. 



Before suggesting any plan for the ABDellormtioDof the 
condition of the wheat growen of Illinois and lowi, it 
would bo well to first investigate the plant of cnltnre 
that are ordinarily practiced, and then we iball be better 
understood when submitting oar views for public eritU 
cism. 

The recently broken prairie aod, Is now thooght the 
most certain preparation for a winter wheat crop. The 
sod is usually broken in June and July, and if the 
rot be perfect, it is plowed the second time, mostly fenftb- 
wise of the furrow, the last of August or in September, 
and sowei with wheat, at the rate of about six pecb 
per acre. By far the greater portion of the sod is obIj 
once plowed, and when it becomes well rotted, is hsr- 
rowed with a heavy inplement, and sown in the esi^ 
part of September, covering the seed with the hamnr. 
Neither fine seed harrows, or drilling machines, can bi 
used to advantage on recently broken prairie sod. Thi 
whole process, necessarily, has to be done in the roo^ 
est manner, and with but a trifiing cost, yielding in la 
average of cases, from 10 to 15 bushels of marketable 
wheat per acre. As in Ohio, wheat frequently is mide 
to follow in succession after a com crop, and lometimes 
is sown among the standing com, but generally is cot op 
and shocked in parallel rows across the field, tearing 
strips to be sown with a spring crop. The growth of 
weeds in a majority of cases, becomes so rank before the 
period of sowing the wheat, that the seed cannot be co- 
vered with anything like neatness, and to the mind of a 
tidy farmer, the whole process of sowing wheat ailer 
corn, cannot be viewed in a favorable light, and from 
the ft-equent failures tVqm this source, has now but finr 
advocates. Occasionally, naked summer fallows are at- 
tempted to be made, but with what success the reader 
may judge, when we state that stubble, or other Isnd, it 
commonly broken up in June, and is then allowed to re- 
main almost untouched, till the latter part of August, 
when it is again plowed for seed, in broad, flat lands, sod 
the seed sown and harrowed in, without making water 
furrows for carrying off the redundancy that more or 
less remains in the surface in winter and spring months. 
By thus plowing the summer fallow only twice, and that 
too, not exceeding some four inches in depth, the gronnd 
becomes covered with a thick growth of weeds, rangtic 
from two to four feet in height, which to an eastern ht- 
mer would at first sight appear to be an insuperable bar- 
rier against an}'thing approaching a profitable course of 
farming. 

The foregoing, and other practices of a similar charac- 
ter, arc among the prevailing modes of fanning that are 
tolerated in those regions of country where the alarm of • 
hard times, and the failure of crops, are the most fte- 
quent. But it must not be taken for granted that no 
exceptions to these slovenly operations are to be met 
with. On the contrary, some of the finest specimens of 
farm management, are occasionally to be seen, as exist 
in any of the most celebrated wheat regions of the 
Union. 

Those who have adopted the modem ImproTementsin 
the cultivation and management of the wbeat crap, have, 
aside from the contingencies always more or less atten- 
dant upon the success of this delicate crop, been richly 
1 rewsrded for their trouble. Where deep ptowiog, and 
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flilt, too, when practicable, in autmn, and the liberal 
eiltlvatkm cf the clover plant, have been at all exten* 
rifely practiced, the arerage product of wheat has been 
ii almoat every instanoei remanerative. The cultiva- 
tioB of the soil, when done in a through manner, is 
fovnd to be as productive in profits, in an average of ca- 
ses, cm a prairie soil, as on timbered land. But the great 
bsrrier to improvement in this, as well as other coun> 
trin, may be traced to the fact, that the cultivators of 
the soil themselves have not been able to trace unerring- 
ly, the (ailares to their true cause, and hence, have not 
been able to adopt those salutary means of improvement 
mbkih would thoroughly remove the agencies producing 
tboae fidlures. Occasionally, the severity of the weather, 
or other causes, present insuperable difficulties that can- 
not be counteracted by the most skillful cultivator ; but 
on the whole, these may be viewed as exceptions, and 
Mt the general rule. 

The natural tendency of a rich prairie soil is to be 
Inert, and in order that it may become active and friable, 
It b necessary to bring to bear upon it powerful mechani- 
cal agencies, such as may be easily and cheaply employ- 
ed by the farmer. Its latent powers, it is obvious, from 
the long period in which the small particles of the soil 
have remained buried beneath the surface, too deep to 
receive any benefit from the action of the rays of the 
inn, and atmospheric influence, can only be brougiit into 
active and profitable service, by those parts being acted 
upon by winter frosts, thorough cultivation and deep 
plowing, and by the puncturing operation of tap- rooted 
plants. The soil of this country contains all the requisite 
organic and inorganic properties, to fit it for the produc- 
tion of cereal as well as other grains for an almost in- 
definite period. No one can doubt this fact who will 
take the trouble to investigate the surface and subsoils 
to the depth that plants send down, if permitted, by 
deep tillage, their fibrous roots in search of the requisite 
food for their growth and maturity. It is the business 
then, of the husbandman to aid nature in her efibrts to 
supply the human race with the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, and if be fails in doing this part, the miseries 
that are entailed upon all ranks of mankind are too ob- 
vious to require enumerating. 

We bold that deep culture, autumn plowing, a ration- 
al rotation of crops, and the extensive cultivation of the 
clover plant, are among the prominent features that 
must be engrafted upon the agriculture of the west, in 
order that it shall take rank among the profitable 
and pleasurable pursuits of our country. Among the 
most important of those means for the amelioration of 
a soil rich in humus, lime, potash, and all the other re- 
quisite elements of fertility, are frost and clover. The 
clover roots ordinarily enter the soil to the depth of from 
twelve to twenty-four inches, and the frost and air, fol- 
lowing the course of these roots, have by a gradual pro- 
cess, a mechanical action upon the soil, to the full depth 
they puncture the surface, which in due time change its 
stubborn character, converting it into a finely pulverised 
soil, adapted especially for the cultivation of the wheat 
plant. The soil does not require to be enriched by 
plowing under a heavy growth of clover, as would be 
found ad\nsablc on thin soils, such as are found on the 
uplands bordering the Genesee valley, but is solely re- 



quired for the reasons already stated, the iiroof of which 
will be more fully illustrated on fbtnre occasions, when 
discussing this and other subjects of a khidred charac- 
ter. 

We find the space alloted us for this paper is exhaust- 
ed, and the items we proposed at the start to have dis- 
cussed, are of sufficient interest to those who are desi- 
rous of becoming acquainted with the capacity of the 
west, for the profitable culture of wheat, to warrant their 
further elucidation in the December Ko. of the Cultiva- 
tor. Keokukf Iowa, Sept, 1, 1851. 

Sketch of Patnam County Fanns* 

FAXM OF LBORASD S. CLVT. 



Editors Cultivator — My time has been so much oc- 
cupied of late, that I have not been able until now, to 
perform my promise of giving you a sketch of a Putnam 
county farm. The one I have recently visited with a 
view of giving you notes of it. Is that of Leonard D. 
Clift, of the town of Carmel. I will begin by saying a 
few words of the 

Drivb to Mr. Clift's. — It was a fine August morn- 
ing when I left home j the weather was excessively dry, 
but still the country wore a beantiAil aspect for my eyes 
as in truth it always does. Part of my route skirted the 
northern extremity of the county of Westchester, and 
I saw there some fine farms and pretty scenery, to which 
the clear sunshine and soft summer air lent a peculiar 
charm. After a ride of some seven miles I reached 
Lake Mahopac; the suddenness with which this beauti- 
ful lake first bursts upon the view of the traveller, is 
such as to produce emotions in the mind of one who is 
an admirer of nature, more easily felt than described, 
and often as I have visited this charming scene it never 
grows wearisome to me ; without the least intimation, 
upon rising a slight eminence, the lake in all its beauty 
for a distance of nearly three miles. Is before you. I 
cannot loiter here to tell you of its beautiful island^^ 
of its clear waters — of its pebbled shores, but passing on, 
ride along its margin for two miles, when the quiet scene 
that was before me but a few moments ago, is changed 
to one of busy activity. Here are situated the hotela 
filled to overfiowing with men, women, and children, 
who have left the crowded city to seek a cool and healthy 
retreat by the margin of Mahopac. Here too are all 
sorts of scenes, some rowing on the lake, some fishing, 
some walking too and fro on its margin, others sitting In 
the shade of the balcony enjoying their '^ otium cum 
dignitate," while umbrellas and large-brimmed hats,both 
for ladies and gentlemen, told that the wearers were not 
disposed to brave the piercing rays of the god of day, 
to which we farmers are exposed. Bat good bye to the 
lake. Half an hour more brought me to the 

Farm of Mr. Clift. — This consists altogether o^ 
about 280 acres of land, 86 of which is woodland, the 
rest tillable. The soil of the farm was originally a heavy 
loam, but good culture has made It a rich, deep, light 
loam. His home ikrm contains 160 acres, and this has 
been the especial care of Mr. Clift. Thirty-six years 
ago when Mr. C. first took possession of the (arm, its 
aspect was very difilerent ftom what it Is at present, at 
least I should judge so from an anecdote he told me. 
Pointing to a beautiful meadow covered with verduroj 
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he said, that field when I first came here was a swamp, 
covered with alders and bushes and briers of every de- 
scription. The first year I was on the place after work- 
ing my oxen one day till 12 o'clock, I turned them there, 
intending to use them again in the afternoon, but it was 
the last I saw of them that day; they got lost in the 
bushes, and when I found them it was too late to go to 
work with them. What Mr. C. said of that field, was 
true of pretty much all the farm — ^it was both wet and 
stony. To begin at the beginning and tell step by step 
the various plans and operations of Mr. Clift, would oc- 
cupy more space than I can claim in your columns; suf- 
fice it to say that every part and portion of the farm, 
with the cjLCcption of about three acres which is yet to 
be reclaimed, and which is a fair specimen of what the 
rest was once, has been subdued and brought into a very 
perfect state of cultivation — indeed it is not too much to 
say that this farm is a model farm — everything about it 
speaks of permanence — whatever has been done has been 
well done. Here are no unsightly hedge rows to be 
seen, no scattered patches of bushes about the fields — 
DO broken down fences — nothing at odds and ends. It 
is no idle praise I utter when I say, that go where you 
will about the farm, you will find a place for everything, 
and everything in its place. But I must proceed to give 
something in detail as to Mr. Clift 's mode of operation. 

Hamukes. — When I reached Mr. C.'s farm, I found 
him busy with his men, in clearing out a pond made ori- 
ginally for furnishing ice for his use, but how used also 
for irrigating some 30 acres of laud ; in fact the pond 
answers a three-fuld purpose, for besides the two men- 
tioned, it furnishes an abundance of manure from the se- 
diment of the brook, which accumulates during the year. 
The quality of the manure is good; it is black, and rich 
looking, — fat and oily to the touch, and as the deposit 
is only of one year's duration, is probably free from acid 
matter, and ready for immediate use. Ilis pond has 
furnished him this season, IGO large loads of manure, 
which he thinks, for many purposes, fully equal to as 
many loads of barn-yard manure. Mr. Clift has the 
same idea of manure that the late Willis Gaylord had, 
namely, " with manure you can do everything^ without 
it nothing ;" and he has always acted upon this, llis 
object is to make and save manure in every possible way, 
and to apply it in such a manner as to do good. 

Plowing. — Mr. C. keeps about 20 acres under the 
plow ; he always manures heavily and plows deei) — he 
has never sub-soiled, although he thinks It might be done 
to advantage on his lands. His crops of corn are usual- 
ly from 60 to 70 shelled bushels to the acre. Oats about 
80 busliels. 

CiiiKF Products of the Fabm. — Formerly, the farm 
of Mr. Clift was devoted to the keeping, raising, fatten- 
ing, kc, of sheep and cattle; but since the oi)ening of 
the Ilarlem railroad to Dover, Mr. C. has changed from 
sheep and cattle, to cows. The farm is now what is call- 
cd a milk farm — 50 cows are kept for furnishing milk, 
which is taken to Croton Falls, 1^ miles from the farm, 
and goes from thence to New- York, per railroad. The 
milk is contracted for in New-Tork, and sold at four cts. 
per quart— cream thirty one cents per quart. Mr. C. 
exhibited to me his book of sales for milk and cream, 
fbr 12 months; they amount to the sum of $3,600. 



Cows. — ^Ilis cows are selected with great care, and are 
all of them what is called the natlTe breed. Mr. C. pre- 
fers them altogether for oar climate and part of the 
country, and thinks them generally superior as milkers. 
He has an Ayrshire bull four years old, • truly fine aui- 
mal, which he intends crossing with some of his natives. 
He prefers the Ayrshires to theDurhams, aa he consi- 
ders them tougher and hardier, and therefore better 
adapted to our mountainous region. 

Babns, Stables, &c. — ^Mr. Giift'saccommodatioDsfor 
stabling, &c., are ample. During the summer the cows 
are let to roam in luxuriant pastures, but as soon as the 
cold weather sets in they are provided with good stables, 
well arranged for convenience, and fed hay, stalks, and 
slop of some kind, made from buckwheat bran, rje 
bran, or corn and cob ground together. Hr. C. has bnt 
a poor opinion of turneps for milch cows, but thinks car- 
rots a valuable root for them. There are four bam 
upon the farm, two large and two small ones; the foor 
arc capable of holding 100 tons of hay. 

Hat. — The quantity of hay cut annually, is fVom 100 
to 150 tons. The time of cutting b when In full Uoom. 
Timothy, red- top, &c., are always cocked the first day, 
and cured in two days, when the weather will permit. 
When the hay is stacked or put in the barn, Mr. C. oiei 
about four quarts of coarse salt, and two quarts of lime, 
well mixed together, to about one ton of bay. The hay 
I saw Certainly denoted care and attention in cutting and 
curing. It was green and bright, but still entirely free 
from anything like must. 

Fences. — These are entirely of stone — there isnotoo 
the whole farm 20 rods of rail fence. The size of the 
fields are from three to five acres. The walls are all large, 
most of them are full four feet bottom — some ereo 
more ; they are all settled in the ground to avoid being 
thrown by the frost, and to insure their durability. 

Ibriqation. — This is one of the leading futures aboat 
Mr. C.'s farm. I have mentioned his pond which mi 
originally constructed for ice— after it was done, a thought 
struck him that he might (if the altitude oi the pond 
would permit) use the water to irrigate some of hii 
meadows. To the eye it seemed a doubtful matter, 
(and here let me remark that the eye, even though a 
practiced one, much less an unpracticed one, should 
never be trusted in so important a matter, for the for- 
mation of the ground, intervening between two pohits, 
is often such as to deceive us, and make us think the 
water would be obliged to run up hill before it could ac- 
complish what wo wish,) but a level having been obtain- 
ed, it was proved to the delight of Mr. C. that the plan 
was perfectly practicable. It was therefore immediately 
put into execution, and the result has been the water- 
ing of 30 acres of meadow, and the addition of some 
$300 to his annual income thereby. It is worthy of re- 
mark that much of the ground now watered was former- 
ly wet, so much so as to require under-drainiog; the 
drains now perform their good work and the land is dry, 
sufiiciently so to make irrigation most Taloable upon it. 

The plan pursued is as follows: below the flue are three 
main ditches going in different directions, and from them 
run smaller ones in such manner as to carry the water 
all over the fields. Mr. C. generally allows M much of 
the whole stream as is required for the porpoae of k' 
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t||iiloii to ran tn one of the main ditches for eight hoars, 
ttem ciukDges it to another for about the same period of 
tfaM| and tbfen to the third. There is an advantage in 
tld»-*the grass ia not kept continually wet, and the 
dai^er of a too rapid and spindling growth is aroided : 
when grass on watered meadows grows too fast and falls 
down, ai all know, it is light, hollow, and of little value, 
hot when a steady growth takes place, the value of the 
grass is equal to that of the best grasses which are not 
aided in their growth by the use of water. An opinion 
leent to prevail with some that if the water ceases to flow 
vpon watered meadows from drouth or other causes, 
th^ will in consequence become more parched and feel 
the dry weather more than if they had not been watered 
at all. This I am convinced is a mistake. I saw at Mr. 
CUft'S some fields, which, owing to the excessive dry 
weather and consequent low state of the streams, had 
aot had a particle of water upon them for something 
Uke six weeks, and yet the grass upon them was rich 
and luxuriant, and bore a striking contrast toother fields 
which were out of the reach of irrigation. Nor is it 
alone at Mr. C.'s I have noticed this j wherever my ob- 
servation has extended the result has been the same. 

GsiiBnAL AaaAKGEMENT or THE Farm. — There is up- 
on the farm of Mr. Glift great attention paid to making 
everything as convenient as possible. Water, that in- 
dfipensable requisite for man and beast, abounds every 
where. The house, the barns, the yards, are all amply 
supplied, and care is taken that at no time shall those 
supplies be cut off, at least so far as lies within the power 
of man to provide against the contingencies of drouth, 
kc, I giye the following as an example. Several springs 
are connected by means of lead pipes, so that in the 
event of the main spring which supplies the house be- 
coming low, the others are made to fiow into it, thus 
giving an abundant supply at all times. 

The arrangement for keeping the mik cool and sweet, 
between the time of milking and the time of despatching 
it to the cars, was both convenient and efficacious. A 
large trough is kept constantly filled with water brought 
from a spring, through lead pipes, and if required, ice 
can be added to make the water colder. 

An ample ice-house adds much to the comfort and 
convenience of the household. The milk-house, where 
the butter for tkmily use was manufactured, was built 
of stone, and so constructed as to combine convenience 
and good ventilation. There was one thing which could 
not fail of attracting my attention, and that was the per- 
fect neatness, both in this and other household depart- 
ments, which came under my eye, and which Ailly as- 
sured me that Mrs. Clift was a true farmer's wife, and 
that her duties were by no means neglected. 

Rkflectiovs. — I have now taken a rapid survey of 
Mr. Clift's farm ; the few hours I was there did not al- 
low me time to make as thorough detailed an examina- 
tion of everything I saw, as I could have wished, but it 
may serve to convey to the reader some idea of the cost 
and labor which has attended the progress of its owner, 
as step by step, he has brought it from its former wild 
condition, till it now " blossoms like the rose," and now, 
perhaps, as that reader, who may be a plain working 
fanner, with small means, thinks of the ample bams, 
the large stone walls, and the numerous conveniences, 



he will say to himself—*' Yes! this ia all very well, but 
no doubt Mr. Glift started the world with a handsome 
sum of money, and money can accomplish many things." 
It is not my wish here, to bring the private affairs of any 
man before the public; this, however, I will say, that 
Mr. C. has made the bulk of what be now possesses from 
his soil. He is, and always has been, a working far- 
mer. 

The means with which he started the world, were 
small, when compared with the end which has been ob- 
tained. Mr. G. has always gone upon the principle, that 
without labor no great thing can be achieved, and he has 
argued, also, that if he could make his own labor profi- 
table, he could make that of another so, and he has, 
therefore, never been afraid to hire help when tieedful. 

The sums paid out for labor have been large, and have 
been met from the profits of the farm. Now, in regard 
to hiring labor, I cannot but think, that generally, for- 
mers are too much afraid of spending money in this way. 
If a man neglects his business, does no work himself, 
and hires men to do for him what he ought to have done 
himself, he roust, of course, make a bad business of 
farming; but if after doing all he can, he finds things are 
neglected for want of time, and many things which 
ought to have been done, are left undone, for want of 
physical labor to perform them, it is our humble opinion 
that such neglect will tell against him much stronger 
than th^ dollar paid out would have done. One man 
can perform but a certain amount of labor, and it Is fol- 
ly for him to attempt more than he can perform well — 
whether the labor be mental or physical. It is a custom 
with many farmers, when a few dollars more are made 
than barely enough to support their families, to put it 
out at six or seven per cent interest, when, had it been 
invested properly upon their farms, which an inspection 
would tell stood much in need of it, they might have 
received 10 per cent for their investment. 

Now I am far from recommending the expenditure of 
money upon a farm by working farmers, for fancy tm- 
provementt ; but there is a certain class of improvements 
which, if judiciously made, will always pay a handsome 
profit ; — good fences, good out-buildings, and all arrange* 
menta tending to convenience and labor saving, will be 
found to pay the farmer a better interest for a while, at 
any rate, than seven per cent on bonds and mortgages, 
or money put out on merchants' and traders' notes, who 
often times make a failure, and rob the fkrmer of his bard 
earned gains. 

There is one thing that operates mnch against the im- 
provement of farms in our country, and that is the fket 
that so few farms remain for a great length of time in 
the same family. In England and some other countries 
of Europe, farms remain for years and years in the same 
family; whether that family is large or small, some one 
or more of its members takes possession of the home- 
stead on the death of their parents, and works it as 
formerly. Not so here, even if a man takes the voca- 
tion of his father for his own and occupies the same farm, 
he is not apt to have it long before he is possessed with 
the idea of " tilling out to go tout." He will not im- 
prove his farm therefore, for he is always expecting to 
move, even if he does not. and he thinks '*' it will not pay 
to improve for other folks, for nobody will pay the 
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worth of the ImproTementB;" so that in&ct, often times 
fanners are found to be constantly getting worse instead 
of better. There is another thing too that hinders ini- 
provement, and that is the fact that so many young men 
leave their fkthcrs' farms the moment they can escape 
iVom them. They will do anything else rather than 
" farm it.'' Educate a boy and he is pretty sure to go 
to the professions. I was struck with this when at Mr. 
Clift's. During some conversation with himi he stated 
to me that he wished to part with a portion of his farm. 
I was somewhat astonished at this, as after all the toil 
•nd labor of so many years, I thought he was ready to 
ei^oy himself in contentment under the shade of his own 
dwellingi or wherever else his fancy might lead him. 
Upon asking his reasons for wishing to sell he stated 
that his fkmily had never been large, his children were 
married and settled in ]ife,and his son whom he had educa- 
ted handsomely with the intention of making him a farm- 
er, had chosen a profession ; this left him in declining 
years to manage his farm alone, and he felt the care of 
the whole of it was more than he wished for at his time 
of life. Now this case is by no means a solitary one; 
others of a similar nature have come under my observa- 
tion and have often impressed me with a feeling of sad- 
ness. 

Such is the feeling towards agriculture by many of 
our young men, that they will go to fill situations in the 
large cities, in which they must give up all the freedom 
and independence of the farmer's life and become almost 
dependants npon the will of others. 

In speaking to a friend, but a short time since, about 
the education of the agriculturist he remarked, '^ Edu- 
cate them! why the moment you educate them they 
will leave the business — they will not be satisfied with 
its profits;" and this is the general feeling. When an 
educated man is found in the ranks of the working 
farmer, men in other callings and professions wonder at 
his choice. 

Now in the name of reason and truth is agriculture 
such a poor business — does it afibrd such a poor return 
to labor and capital, that no man who wishes to live 
decently and respectably will enter into it, and that 
every man who has wit enough to get into any other 
business will leave it? Is it so menial a vocation as to 
debar flrom its ranks the man of talent and education? 
Heaven forbid! If there is a dark problem about it to 
be solved it must be solved, and it must be solved too 
by men of talent and education. Certainly no man will 
deny that the farmer, of all other men, is entitled, or 
ought to be from his toil, to all the comforts of life 
which other men have as the reward of their toil. 

If other men in other callings are robbing us of our 
rights and preying upon our very life's blood, it is time 
that we call together a convention of farmers to know 
what measures ought to be taken to secure to us our 
rights. But if upon reflection we find that we are re- 
ceiving a fair compensation for our labor and our capital, 
or that if we do not receive it the fault is our own, and 
comes from a want of knowledge or skill in our business^ 
let us seek by a more thorough education, both practical 
and scientific, to acquaint ourselvcsbetter with whatever 
of agriculture we are deficient in. That every man can 
become rich in any occupation is not to be ezpected| or 



even desired, but that the ikrmer can by industry, ener- 
gy, and skill, make for himself a handsome competency 
we believe, and the experience of inch men as Mr. 
Clift fully proves it to us. Yery trnlj jours, B.C. W. 
Putnam Valley, N. F., Sep t,, 1861. 

The Canada Thistle* 



On a recent visit to several counties in the state of 
New- York, I was surprised to observe the great extent 
to which the Canada thistle had spread since my depar- 
ture from this region, thirty-four years ago. At that 
time, this pest of the farmers was scarcely known; now 
it seems to be an almost universal occupant of every 
part of Albany, Rensselaer, Schenectady, and Saratoga 
counties, — the only counties visited by me, — and I pre- 
sume of every northern county in the state. Why is 
this permitted? I saw many of the fields pretty well 
cleared of it, but in every part visited by me, the road- 
sides were completely occupied by them, as if these p]a> 
CCS were reserved by the public as nurseries, to ensure 
a supply of the pest for all the neighboring lands. I wu 
delighted beyond measure with the wonderi\il improve- 
mcntsin agriculture, everywhere exhibited; such crops 
were never seen in my day, in that region; snch an ap- 
pearance of universar thrift, of healthy and prosperous 
industry, I confess I did not expect to find, even in that 
hive of busy enterprise. But my picture of rnral hap- 
piness was bordered and sprinkled — as if intended for 
embellishment, — with the horrible hedge-hog pest of tlie 
Canada thistle, and illuminated brilliantly by the ox-eye 
daisy. This was not so in my time. Perhaps we then 
did not possess the cultivated taste ei^oyed by our more 
enlightened successors. Perhaps we were not them 
thought worthy of a visitation from our northern neigli- 
bors. But one thing I well remember. It was a stand- 
ing rule, a Median and Persian law, that every member 
of the farm operatives was required to exterminate every 
pestiferous plant that he met with on thefkrm or on the 
ruad-side — " cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground,^ 
was the sentence passed and executed. Had this mlt 
been universal, the Canada thistle would not now bavs 
been the theme of comment by every one. The fkdt 
seems to be in each man only looking to his own fields, 
and every body allowing the road-sides to take care of 
themselves, forgetting that a single plant on the road^ 
side, will replant many fields with its seeds, for milct 
around it. It is of little use to exterminate the pest in 
the field, if neighboring plants be allowed to grow. 

This evil has now become so great, that the exertion 
of individuals here and there will be of no avail. Noth- 
ing but hearty, unanimous co-operation, can acoompidi 
the object. The whole people must act simnltaneondy. 
They should set apart certain times from the middle of 
June to the middle of July, when every body shonki 
turn out and make an exterminating war npon the Ca* 
nada thistle. They should be cut off close to the gronnd, 
not so deep as to touch the roots, and the tops gathered 
into piles to dry, and then burned. Not only the fields 
should be thus cleared, but all high-ways and bye-ways 
should be thoroughly cleared. After this general cam* 
paign is accomplished, the whole people should form 
themselves into a guerrilla band, and make iodividnBl 
war npon any thistle that shows its head above gronndi 
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A with. Thb pUo wotild, b a few jewa, 
tU (he eoantry of thli pMt, ftnd nothing else can. 
F<r,Hl)e(iareMtiiaTked, Ifa ilnile person Id a township 
M|le«t tila dat7, ejer; fkrmer In the tovnaliip will mf- 
fer from It. A. Bingle plant, left on any fkrm or road to 
mitim Ita leed, will tend tbe leed* to all the flelda ft>i 
■Um aroDiid. 

Th« reaion why the Canada thistle ihonld be cnt off 
dOH to tbe poniid, and not disturbed in the roots, Is, 
tte roots, efery part and portion of them, are furnished 
wUh latent wood-bnda, which on the roots being ci 
broken Immediately begin to Rrow, and thma new plant 
rillbe fonnd for ererj piece of toot, howerer small, that 
may be left In the groaDd. Thni to dig them up Is 
^ply to moltiply them. But, If the roots are not cut 
«r broken these latent budg neTcr grow, and the whole 
reuudni a (ingle plant. Kow all plants rcqoire the use 
of the leajes; they serre the purpose of lungs; and if 
these are ooatlDnally destroyed for a anfflcient length of 
time the root most perish. Cutting off the top, the 
whole plant above gronad, will accomplish tliis. I nd- 
Eilt this is merely theory. J hare had no experience 
with the Canada thistle. But it is a theory that t do 
not suppose can be refitted by practice. With all other 
plants of thls-pecollar nature I hare found it eOectuol, 
and with all plants that haTe not those peculiar roots, a 
single cutting off at the top Is certain death. 

Whether the simultaneous movement of all the people 
can be accomplished and by what means, is a question. 
I fear nothing but legislative eaacUnent could do it. 
There are always too maoy Idlers and careless persons in 
•llcommnnities toadmitof absolutennanimitylcToluD. 
tary and persevering action In such a work, and nothing 
hnt snch nnanimity and action can CTer accomplish it. 
Kepnblfean as I am, I for one would rejoice to see the 
people forced Into their own good by the most strict law 
the legislature Is capable of passing, and Ido believe the 
legblatnre of any slate In the Union possesses the pow- 
er to compel any man In the statetodeitroysuchpesli; 
becanw, those who do not destroy all on or near their 
premises are fostering a nuisance that is highly injurious 
to their neighbors, and this no man has a right to do cTen 
by the common law. 

I have writen this without knowing whether the sub- 
ject has been sufiGciently discussed In the Cultivator of 
late years or not. I presume so Interesting a subject 
could not have escaped attention, and most probably all 
the suggestions I have made have already been proposed. 
If M the editor will excuse the tronble I have given him 
and throw theaa sheets aside. 

The same plan of destruction should be punned with 
tbeOaeyedaisey, except that it is InfioiCelj more easy to 
eSMlhe oliject. lo the caseorhothCansdathlslIeand 
daliry, the dried plants should he bnrned, for the seed 
will ripen if eitlAr is in bloom at the time it is cut down, 
and if not hDraed they will be sure l« make neir and 
ex tended plantations. 

I also observed at Saratoga Springs, especially Id the 
tteighborhood of the High Eock Spring, a great abund- 
auee of the Coniuni maeulatun, the hemlock of the an- 
cients, the deadly poison of all times. At the locality 
Indicated, It Is permitted to grow even under tha win- 
dows of the bouses, by the roadsides, and In all Open I 



spaces, and children were playlof among the deadly 
plants, as carelessly ss If they were amoi^ rose bushes. 
It does seem to me that the people should put a 
full stop to this growth. They can easily do so by cut- 
ting up and burning the tops while In bloom, two or 
three seasons sncceErively. Tours, Gidiom B. Shiih. 



Preminm Cows In MassKckmett*. 

It Is of importance to be able to compare the proper- 
ties of animals in different sections of the country, in 
order to judge of their relative value. To make a strict- 
ly accurate test, it would be necessary that the animals 
should be placed in ciicumstances precisely similar. If 
the question related to cows, it would be desirable that 
they should be of the same age, should have calved si 
the same time, and shoald have received the same treat- 
ment for several mouths before the trial commenced, and 
while it was continued. But In the absence of any such 
accurate trials, we must avail ourselves of the result* 
of sucb as umkc the nearest approximation to the de. 
sired point. With this view, we have taken some pains 
obtain from the Tramactioni 0/ tht Jgrieullural 
cUtiu of Matiachiaettt, for the yca^ 1650, Ihe fol- 
lowing facts in relation to the prodace of butter by cows 
which received premiums in various counties in that 
state. We have directed our attention only to the quan- 
tity of butter yielded by the different cows, bciievii^ 
to be the fairest Indication of their value. Pre- 
IB were in many instances, awarded for the qnantU 
ly of milk which the cows gave, In a specified time, but 
we have generally omitted any mention of these, as, ex- 
cept in cases where milk is sold, the test affords no re- 
liable criterion of value. In many Instaoces, neither 
the breed or age of the cow is mentioned in tbe.re- 
; but we have given them where practicable, and 
also the time of their calving. The keeping uf the cow* 
was generally pasture feed only. It is not necessary to 
say that this varies greatly in value, according to the 
amount and nutritivcness of the herbage; at the same 
time It Is no more than just to say that the postures of 
Massachuseils will not compare in luxuriance with those 
of New-York, or some other sections. . 

Warren Averill, Ipswich, eihiUted two cows at the 
Essex county show. One of them, from January Ut to 
Hay 20th, 1850— <140 days,) yielded 198 lb*, of butter. 
Daring this time it took eight quarts of her milk for a 
pound of butter; the last week in June, it took a trifle 
short of eight quarts to the pound. Another cow, 
owned by the same person, five years old, (" native,") 
calved August 27th, 1850, gave frvm 18th to 25th of 
September, {one week,) 111 quarts of milk, which »t 
(brded 12 lbs. of butler. 



Wm, S. Lincoln, Worcerter,- 



w eighty 



n old- 



calved April 30th, 18G0. From Jane 1st to Bth, afford- 
ed IT lbs. 12 oz. of butter. The same cow gave In the 
line days of Sept., 12 lbs. 12 oi. butter. She also 
gave from Hay IBth to Sept. 10th, (117 days,) 170 lbs. 
I. butter. Care In " flush of feed," 16 quarts of 
milk dally. 

John S. Whitney, Princeton ,-^ow six years old; 
Mlved Harch 201h, 1860. From June 1st to 9th, gan 
IG lbs. 12 0*. butter, and from September 1st to 9lh, 
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10 lbs. Another cow owned by the same person , pro- 
daced from June Ist to 9th, 17 lbs. 12 oz. butter. 

Henry J. Reed, Princeton,— cow calved April 26th, 
1850. From June 1st to 9th, gave 14 lbs. 4 oz. butter, 
and trom Ist to 9th September, 9 lbs. 4 oz. Another 
cow owned by the same person, gave in the same time in 
June 16 lbs. 14 oz. butter, and same time in September 

11 lbs. 12 oz. 

N. T. Leonard, Westfield, — cow seven years old 
(" native,") calved August 25th, 1850. In ten days in 
September, gave 19 lbs. 18 oz. butter. 

Benj. H. Stedman, Chickopee,— cow eight years old, 
(" native,") calved February 21, 1850. In ten days in 
March, gave 19 lbs. 4 oz. butter; and from 10th to 20th 
of June, 17 lbs. 12 oz. During the time first mentioned, 
the average weight of the milk was 41 lbs. 4oz. per 
day, and during the latter time, 84 lbs. 4 oz. per day. 

J. H. Montgomery, Great Barrington, — cow calved 
April 10th, 1850. From 1st to 10th July, she afforded 
17 lbs. 10 oz. butter; from 1st to 10th September, 16 
lbs. 2 oz. The average weight of the milk at the trial 
in June, was 41 lbs. per day. Her feed during both tri- 
als, was grass only. 

W, W. Hallenbeck, Great Harrington. — cow calved 
July 20th, 1850. From the 1st to the 10th of Septem- 
ber, she afibrded 17 lbs. 8 oz. of butter; from 11th to 
20th, 19 lbs. 6 oz.— weight of milk averaging 36 lbs. 8 
oc. per day. 

John G. Wilson, "West StockbridgC; — cow calved 
April Ist, 1850. The second week in June she gave 14 
lbs. of butter; the first ten days of July, 18 lbs. 8 oz. ; 
first ten days of August, 16 lbs. ; first ten days of Sep- 
tember, 14 lbs. 14 oz. Feed, grass only. 

B. A. Race, Egremont, — cow yielded in the first ten 
days of June, 14 lbs. 11 oz. butter; first ten d%ys in 
July, 13 lbs. 12 oz. ; first ten days in August, 11 lbs. 8 
oz. She was pastured in the highway all the time, and 
was fed with two quarts of '^ provender," (corn and oats 
ground together?) per day. 

Stephen Kamer, Egremont, — two-year-old heifer,— 
calved 28d May, 1850. In the first ten days of June, 
she afibrded 10 lbs. 6 oz. of butter ; first 10 days of July, 
10 lbs. 14 oz.; first ten days of August, 10 lbs. 2 oz.; 
first ten days of September, 9 lbs. 6 oz. Her feed, the 
whole time, grass only. 

To the above we may add, that S. G. Athcrton, Har- 
yard, Mass., states in the Mauachusettt Plovfman, that 
he has a '' Durham cow, nine years old, which calved 
in April," and gave in the first seven days of July, 278 
lbs. of milk, fVom which was made 13 lbs. 8 oz. of but- 
ter. He says ho has another cow, (breed not mention- 
ed,) six years old, which gave in the same time 259^ 
Ibtf. of milk, which gave 12 lbs. 9 oz. of butter; and a 
three-year-old heifer, which in tbrt^e days in June, gave 
44 lbs. of butter. The feed of all during the trial, and 
for some time previous, pasture grass only. He states 
that these belong to a lot of twenty-four cows, all run- 
ning together. 

Fashion makes foolish parents, invalids of children, and 
servants of all. 

Trust him little who praises all, him least who is indif- 
rent about all. 



On the Valne ef Renlto 

Obtained hy Oomp aratJTd imljm tiMh, 

Amalttical I«abobatobt, Yalb Coua*B,| 
JVci0./fo«m, Cmii.| Stpt. M^ 185L | 

. Messrs. Editors — In my last letter, when commenc- 
ing the illustration of this subject by tables of analyses, 
I observed that the results there given, were not Intended 
as examples of complete anylyses, hot only as havfog 
been made for a certain purpose. They may, In ikct, as 
some most important substances were neglected, be call- 
ed somcwiiat rough analyses, and as sodi, may, in some 
quarters, be looked upon with suspicion; it may even bs 
said, tliat if the examination had been rery minnte and 
critical, much of what now seems difilbrent, miglit have 
been reconciled, or that the points of coincidence in'osr- 
tain cases, would have been less distinct. 

In order to throw light on this point, I will insert hen 
two very elaborate analyses of cotton soils firom JfisM- 
sippi. These analyses were made in my labontory some 
time since, by Messrs. Emie and Brewer. The soil A 
is from land which now produces fine cn^ of oottoo; 
the soil B. has been worn out by cotton cropping, and 
the produce has diminished very greatly. They an of 
the same character of land, on the same plantation, sad 
were doubtless originally alike in oomposition. Tlie Al- 
lowing results show the difierences which noweziit. 

Bon. A. 8onr.& 
Or^nic matter, 4.740 prct.6.S»pr « 

(Silica, 1.99D 
Alumina, iron &phflap7io acid, . OJOO 
Lime, 0.18S 

water. I Magnesia, O.OSO 

A. 3.470 {Manganese, O.QM 

per ct. " 

B. 0.147 
perci. 



o.en 

CMS 

o.on 



Potash, O.J 

Chloride of aodiirai,(com. Mlt,) 0.107 

Soda, noiie 

Sulphuric acid, 0.144 

SUica, 0.400 

Alununa, 1.644 

Iron, 1.448 

Lime, 0.696 

Magnesia, 0.576 

Manganeae, O.OOt 

Potash, 0.348 

Soda, none 

Suljdiuric acid, O^OTO 

, Phoaphorie acid, 0.003 

Silica, 78.845 

Iron and alumina, 5.046 

Lime, 1.008 

Magnesia, 1.148 

Mauganese, O.f 



o.no 



0.015 

o.cee 
o.ni 

1.316 

o.oeo 



o.o» 

0.18D 

o.oai 
o.oo 

o.s 

0.1 



Portion 
soluble in 
acid. 
A. 4.06 

perct. 
B. 5.10 

perct. 

Portoin in- 
soluble 
in acid. 

A. 87.83. 

B. 88.373. 



100.080 01 

For the purpose of affbrding all tbe insight poedfB 
into the nature of the dififerenoesbetween these twosoBi, 
the portions soluble in water and add have been eisivfr 
ed separately. The substanoes soluble inimier, icfn* 
sent those immediately ayailaUe for tbe nanto of tbn 
growing crop. The substanoes solnble in add, le p f OS BSt 
the amount that will soon, and is constantly mofe orler 
rapidly becoming soluble, so as to enter tbe ptaofc. Thei 
which is most difficultly soluble in acid is undargoiqgie 
the soil a gradual decomposition, which Is oontlnnally sr* 
successively bringing small quantities into a eonditionflt 
ted for the nutriment of plants. The last portion, thet 
which is insoluble in acids, is almost alwaya bj flir the 
largest, as in the present case. Even tUs faiootnble paii, 
does not remain unchanged; there are osftata laflaonoit 
in the soil which slowly act upon it, and btiqg, tbon^ 
very gradually, small portions into a ootaMa stale. 
. Thus, then, we look under tbe first tedftrtbataWi 
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vD aflbot the prbmaA crop; under the second^ for a sup- 
ply wbieh will be partially available by the next yoar ; 
vd under tlie laat, we see stores which will ultimately 
eone Into use, though not to be considered as producing 
■oflhefffct at any one time. 

Following these principles, we perceive that the soil A. 
bu 2.470 per ct. soluble in water, whfle the soil B. leaves 
no more than 0.147 per ct., or about one-17thas much. 
Of magnesia, manganese, and chloride of sodium, there 
b aone; of the phosphates almost none, and of the sul- 
phates almost none. The alkalies, too, are not much 
more than one third, and lime but about l-50th. These 
an most striking and important differences, and show 
very clearly how little the plants in the soil B. have to 
depend upon for their immediate sustenance, when com- 
pared with those in the soil A. 

K we also compare the portions soluble in acid, we find 
that B. has more which is capable of solution, than A. 
On closer examination, however, it appears that this su- 
periority is chiefly owing to the fact that a larger per 
oentage of iron and alumina, that is of the less valuable 
'nbstances, has been dissolved. Lime is also in greatly 
Increased quantity^ but magnesia is much diminished, the 
aikaiH>» are smaller, and phosphoric acid is but about 
l-dOth. 

In the last, or insoluble part, we still find the superi- 
ority with the soil A., by reason of its far greater per 
oentage of lime and of magnesia. This soil. then, is su- 
perior in every respeet,not only in its supplies for imme- 
diate use, but in its stores for the wants of fiiture crops. 
It is, however, in the water solutions, that the most stri- 
king diflbrenoe is manifested. By comparing these in the 
two soils, the inference may be at once drawn, that the 
soil B., through constant and long continued cotton crop- 
|nng, has been specially exhausted of its alkaline pAot- 
pkates» The same kind of exhaustion is apparent, al- 
thou^ in a less degree, in the portion soluble in acid. 

A rough analysis of these soils would not have given 
wtisfactory results, for the quantities in which the most 
decisive differences are shown, are the least of all, and 
eonld only be determined accurately tn a very carefully 
conducted analysis. These determinations are all veri- 
fied, and therefore afford as they stand, a beautiful illus- 
feation of the proposition with which this letter com- 
menced ; that the carrying of our results to even very 
minute accuracy, only brings out the more striking dif- 
ferences, and gives us new confidence in this deiiartment 
of chemical anlysis. 

From the study of these analyses, I was led to the 
conclusion that the cotton plant drains heavily upon the 
alkalies and phosphatei of the soil, and therefore recom- 
mended the application of manures rich in these sub- 
stances, to the soil B. 

Since that time Mr. O. Judd, has made in my labora- 
tory, an anal3rsis of the ash from a cotton stalk, procured 
by him in Mississippi. His results being all duplicated, 
must approach very closely to the truth. The quantity 
of ash found by him was 8.141 per cent, there being 
nearly half a per cent more in the top than in the bot- 
tom of the stem. The results of analysis give the fol- 
lowing as the composition of this ash. 



A«H OF Mkzicas Gam 

Charcoal and Sand, 

Silica,..-. 

Lime, 

MogiMsia, 

Carbonic acid, 

Phoaphoric ackl, 

Chlorina, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Potiksb, 

This is an examination of hi: 
single variety of cotton, but it is 
stalks, and other kinds, althoug] 
range of difference, will yet agr 
features, and in the character of 
We may then with much probali 
sis as presentiug the general co 
stalk. A glance at the colun 
show, that the predominating i 
phosphates ; the phosphoric acid 
amount to 521 \)er cent. If we 
charcoal, which are accidental 
tion will be still farther increase 

We have here only the ash fi 
the seed would beyond a questit 
IK>rtion of alkaline phosphates; 
so far as our present knowled^ 
stances in the ash of the cotton 
ciscly with the conclusion I had 
the comparison of a worn out s 
cotton plantation. 

The two tables compared al 
distinctness to the same thing, a 
in the indication of a most impo 
they support each other in the 
conducted, minutely followed, 
analyses. 

Such analyses will doubtless 
than those that are less compl 
wider range of knowledge for tl 
and explanation ; but at the sar 
the instructed eye, data which 1 
conclurions, and also help to 
really scientific agriculture. 

170ET01I. 

Growth or Wood. — The sea 
forests are cut off, is believed 
the succeeding growth. To gi 
ter, the Plymouth county (Ma 
premiums, several years since, 
port was made last year, whicb 
that—'' the nearer the season 
[spring,] wood is cut, the moi 
succeeding growth.'' The per 
mium for this experiment, sta 
that the nearer the ground woi 
shoots will start and grow mor 
and less liable to split down, 
yon insure not only the greatei 
greatest growth of money. Cat 
ed to rnn on a wood-lot, while 
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MixiDf Plafter and Mamtres* 



Editors or thx Gultivatob — In the Jal^ number 
of your paper, I notice an article on '* Miicing Plaster 
and Manures." Having had some practical experience 
in this matter, I will give yon the result of it, with my 
Tiews upon this question. 

Several years since, I procured a cask containing 500 
lbs. of ground plaster. This was placed in an out-build- 
ing, where it remained one year, during which time, two 
or three barrels of urine were poured upon it, a few quarts 
being applied erery day or two. After it had stood a 
while, by mixing a small particle of the saturated gyp- 
sum with an equal quantity of quick lime, and rubbing 
the two together for a short time, a great escape of free 
ammonia would follow ; and if inhaled by the nostrils it 
was sufficiently pungent to draw tears, even from the 
eyes of a stoic. A portion of the ammonia, I presume, 
was in the form of sulphate, and another in that of car- 
bonate, merely absorbed and retained mechanically, as 
would have been the case, if the urine had been poured 
apon clay or loam. At any rate, the amount of ammonia at 
the end of the year, in the gypsum, was very large, and 
Dearly the whole mass being mixed with the compost heap, 
exhibited favorable results upon my crops. It will be ob- 
served in this case, that a great quantity of water or liquid 
u was used, which served to decompose the plaster. For 
several winters past, I have almost dally strewed a few 
quarts of gypsum on my hovel floors, which arc nearly 
water tight. In one of my hovels, where ten head of cat- 
tle are kept, I can readily tell in the morning, by the 
smell, whether plaster was applied or not. For when 
this has not been strewed over the floor, a very strong 
odor of ammonia is present, which is absent if gypsum 
has been used. In this respect my experience differs 
from Mr. Pusey's. Still, I think from the insoluble na- 
ture of gypsum, it has not the quality o{ fixing a very 
large amount of the ammonia in the solid part of ma- 
nure. In the rear of my cows I have a water-tight gut- 
ter. In this trough the urine is saved, when no litter is 
uaed to bed the cattle. If plaster is sprinkled in it, the 
next morning the liquid in the gutter will bo covered 
with a thin i)ellic1e of carbonate of lime. In this case, 
the large amount of liquid dissolves or decomposes the 
gypsum — resulting in sulphate of ammonia and carbo- 
nate of lime. The power of plaster for fixing the am- 
monia in manures, under all circumstances. I think has 
been greatly over rated. Every body knows, or ought 
to know, that if newly slaked lime, or unleached ashes,, 
are thrown into the vault of a privy, a great escape of 
tree ammonia ensues. The reason of this is now gene- 
rally understood. If dry gypsum is used for the same 
purpose, it has a precisely similar cffi»ct, though perhaps 
in a less degree. Any one having a few quarts of plas- 
ter, can test the truth of this at any time in their back- 
houses. The foul stench arising fVom a vault, is caused 
by the decomposition of sulphur, carbon, and phospho- 
ruH in the fecal matter, and their union with hydrogen. 
But when lime, ashes, or plaster^ are thrown into the 
vault, the liberation of free ammonia overpowers or de- 
stroys the other foul gases, by the greater pungency of 
the ammonia, and thus everything is apparently render- 
ed sweet. 



Gypsum irt7Z liberate thenmmonfe ftom nigfat-iofl; 
doubtless it will have the same effect when mixed with 
guano. A few weeks aince I ponred three buckets of 
putrid urine upon a barrel of unlenched ashes, and fan- 
mediately covered the whole with three inches of finely 
ground and moist plaster; this I pressed down hard with 
a trowel. The volume of ammonin eliminated was enor- 
mous. The plaster had no more effect In arresAiiv its 
flight, than a flsh-net would have had drawn over the 
barrel. In regard to the economy of mixing gypram 
with manures, I have come to the following conclusiona: 
It will, in some degree, convert a portion of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia to a sulphate, or more volatile mU. It 
will mechanically absorb some ; and when mixed with 
manure, is an easy and cheap mode ef applying ittotlie 
soil. As far as my experience goes, land dressed with 
gypsumed manure. Is remarkably favorable to a rank 
growth of clover ; and in some sections of the conntry, 
a good clover-ley is believed to lie at the foundation of 
successful farming. 

I have recently procured a copy of Prof. Norton's 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture. In lookiog it over, 
I find at page 98, he recommends that the pasty mass 
of bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, ahonld be mixed 
'' with a large quantity of atketf peat earth, or charcoal 
dust." If wood ashes are mingled with the fine bone- 
dust of a button-mould factory, there will be a very 
great escape of ammonia. Would not the same effect 
be produced by mixing ashes with the dissolved bones ? 

At page 107, in sowing gnano, he says, *' it Im best to 
mix with tuhes, sawdust, peat, &C.'' 

Unleached ashes will set the ammonia of gnano ft«e, 
as readily as the hydrate of lime. At page 111, it ii 
put down that in ** 100 lbs of carbonate of lime, or com- 
mon limestone, arc 44 lbs. of water." This is, doubt- 
less,^ a typographical error. I trast Professor N. will 
believe I have referred to his book, simply for the pur- 
pose of eliciting correct agricultural knowledge, and not 
in the spirit of criticism. 

While my pen is in hand, suffer me to say to your cor- 
respondent, W. C. A., of Tioga, who complains of tht 
" flre-fanging" of his sheltered manure, that if he will 
keep his hogs or young cattle upon the pile, or in any 
other way tramp it down solid, so as to exclude the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, he need fear no bad result from 
sheltering his dung. Does the manure in a sheep hovel 
heat and mould when trodden down solid by the sheep? 
No. The same rule will apply to the droppings of cattlo 
when treated in the manner pointed out above. Livi 
Bartlett. Warner j N. /f., JSugtut 6, 1851. 

TBOTTiifo Horse Trdstu.— A correspondent oT 
Frazer*s [London] Magazim, describes the trottluv 
gelding Trustee, celebrated as having trotted, in harness, 
twenty miles in an hour. He was got by the imported 
blood-horse Trustee, who was also the sire of the ruB* 
ning mare Fashion. Of the gelding, the writer says^ 
** The old chestnut is half-blood; but you would never 
guess it, so chunky, and thick-Ilmbed, and sober is be 
His action is uneven, and seemingly laborious; yon would 
not think him caiMible of covering one mfle in three 
minutes, much less of performiog twwuty at the mm 
rate." 
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tf ^ Snrtimitnrcl fiqtartmtst* 

OOMDUOTBD BT J. J. THOMAS, MACXDOJT, IT. T. 

The Secret of a Great ImproTement* 

Three agencies have been at work for several years 
past, in extending to a prodigious extent the planting of 
fhdt trees. One is agricnltoral publications; another is 
borticiiltnral exhibitions; a third is the money offered 
If fhiit-dealers in market. There is still another, wliich 
to most persons remains a profound secret, (judging from 
their actions,) although it is comprehended and carried 
oat with great success by a few. If this secret were but 
well understood, generally, it would certainly give an 
fanpetus to the culture of fruit, such as it has never yet 
received. 

It consists simply in a full appreciation of the truth, 
that /mi/ trutj through all staget of their existence j 
need care and attention. The gardener, who plants cab- 
bages, melons, and celery, knows that he will get rather 
a scant reward for his labor, if he takes no further care 
of them after they are planted ; and the farmer who for- 
gets to hoe his corn, potatoes and carrots, will be remind- 
ed of his negligence in due time, when the day of need 
approaches. But a different feeling seems to have fas- 
tened on the minds of a great many who set out fruit 
trees. They appear to take it for granted, that when 
this is done their labors have legitimately ended, and 
that nothing now remains but to await their time, and 
partake of the fruit. Talk to them of watching over 
and taking proper care of their trees, and they regard 
it as a grievous burthen that we are about to impose 
upon them. Show them by actual results that a peck 
of peaches may not only be had more cheaply, but much 
better in quality, by reasonable care, and they will per- 
haps admit it for a moment, but their subsequent prac- 
tice shows that it was only a floating thought. We sec 
the effects of this mistaken notion in the multitudes of 
feeble and sickly young trees, enveloped in weeds and 
grass; in the fruitless plum and apricot trees, which 
have lost abundant half grown crops by the sting of the 
curculio ; in the destruction of loads of reddening cher- 
ries, swept off by flocks of the cedar bird ; in the mice- 
girdled apple trees, the black-knotted plvms, the blight- 
stricken pears, the thriftless peaches, dwindling in pre- 
mature age, from a want of pruning, or dying of yel- 
lows. It is no wonder that many without orchards are 
deterred from planting by such poor examples, or those 
who have them, from renewing them, by such discour- 
aging results. 

On the other hand, one good example of careful and 
successful culture,— one orchard or garden filled with 
clean, thrifty trees, well loaded with delicious fruit, often 
has a wide and beneficial influence, although the owner 
may be sometimes pointed at as the " lucky man, whose 
trees seem always to grow better than other people's 
trees,'' forgetting the old axiom, that *'* diligence is the 
mother of good luck." 

Pomological Meeting at Rochester. 

During the late State Fair, two very interesting eve- 
ning meetings were held at the City Hall In Rochester, 
for pomological discnsrion. They were attended by 



some of the best practical cnltivators in the country, 
and were of much interest to fruit cultivators, as all such 
meetings must be where so much experience is brought 
together. 

The first evening was occupied in discussing the merits 
of the Hawleiff Northern Spy, Wagener^ Melon, and 
Early Joe, new varieties of the apple of considerable 
celebrity in Western New-Tork. 

The Hawlsy was generally admitted to be a fine ap- 
ple, but subject to specks of bitter rot, which sometimes 
lessen greatly the value of the crop. On the rich soils 
of Cayuga county and some other localities, large 
trees, long in bearing, were stated to have succeeded 
well and to have borne uniformly fine fruit, while 
on light soils, its success had been uncertain. Instances, 
were however given, where it had borne excellent crops 
on light soils. The convention finally concluded to re- 
gard it as a fruit of high quality, but the best soil for its 
perfection as not yet fully determined. 

The North ERif Spy, as was to be expected, excited 
much interesting remark. It had borne finely 'at Buf- 
falo, besides in its native region, and with fair culti- 
vation (not with the total neglect received by most of 
our orchards,) will produce good crops. B. Hodge, 
of Buffalo, said he would not be afraid to plant out thou- 
sands of trees for orchard. L. F. Allen said that if 
formers would cultivate them as well as they did their 
potatoes, they would find them one of the best of apples. 
He found that the upright compact heads were improv- 
ing as they came into bearing, the loaded branches bend- 
ing outwards and producing a handsome form. These 
favorable opinions were in accordance with the general 
voice of the meeting; a caution was however given, that 
nearly all the favorable experience had hitherto been 
with comparatively young trees; and in its tardy bear- 
ing, the variety was unfavorably contrasted with the 
Baldwin — an evil however of only short duration. 

The Waqknsr did not elicit such general commenda- 
tion as the Spy. It was admitted to be an excellent 
bearer, and by some was regarded as of the highest 
quality as a winter and spring apple, while others did 
not rate it quite so high. On the whole it was concluded 
that present information was not extensive enough to 
recommended it for general cultivation, but only for 
extensive trial. 

In connexion with this fruit, and the caution needed for 
new varieties, an interesting anecdote was related by P. 
Barry, showing the eagerness of some for untried fruits. 
A man had purchased a pear tree of a new and highly 
vaunted sort. But before it bore, this sort fell into 
disrepute, and he at once re-grafted it with a more re- 
putable variety. But this reputable variety was laid 
aside by one of the Pomological Conventions, and he 
now has the third sort growing upon its root, without 
having as yet seen the fruit from either. 

The Melov, or Norton's Melon, was not largely com- 
mented on, but was regarded by those who spoke of its 
merits, as an exceedingly pleasant and refreshing frait — 
the tree of slow growth, but a good bearer— the fruit 
keeping through winter, but often lessened in its keep- 
ing quality by injury in gathering, from its texture. It 
was recommended as a good apple for family use. 
' A similar value waaaocorded to the Eablt Jox,an early 
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tntDmii fruit, poa«i»ing much delicMT and r«:luiM», 
and u eiccedlinglJ ««ree»hl« Bitot, uid grett bearer. 
But It moit be eaten at the moment It Ii at ll) beit lUte, 
and It nearl; abrays becomet poor when (ent to long 



Tbi Sbookd !Evaaiiio wu oocnpied witli the dttcna- 
rioD of the Pub Buobi and the Gubcdlio. la rela- 
tion to the former. It traa generall; admitted that the 
knilb waithe best remedj — thorough, pronpl, and, if 
tieeded, rtptattd excUIon generallf proring eflectual, 
•xcept Id tci? Ttrulent caaes. Some treei, It was ila- 
t«d, had been repeatedly attacked with blight in difler- 
ent jears, and bj catting bad been uved, and were now 
In a healthy bearing condition. In other cases, the dii- 
eaK had been ao aevere aa to desliof the tree at once. 
Sometimes, as Dr. Warder of Cincinnati obieCTed, the 
blight flrst made Its appearance at the foot of the trunk, 
when of conrse no remedy conld be applied. When 
severe, the disease was generally regarded as coota- 

0001. 

As to ita immediat« cause, nothiog satisbctorj was 
etalmed by any one. Like the potato rot, lbs more ex- 
tensiTe and mionte the ohserratlona, the less appeared 
to be ascertained. F. Barry strongly advocated tbe in- 
sect theory ; bnt as no Insect was ever seen,* and as all 
other Injuries or poisons to vegetables by insects are 
quite local lo character, the evidence was regarded as 
too slender to support this theory, and the convention 
did not favor It. 

For tbe Curcatto, the best and most certain remedy 
was conceded to be jarring douii on ikteli, while the 
conflnement of pigsaod poultry wasa valuable anzfliary, 
and where the insects were not ahuudant, sufficient In 
itself; tbe trees being protected from tbe pigs by stakes 
or twigs of sweet-briars. It was stated that a chief rca- 
•on why Jarring had sometimes Iklled was tbe soEtoned 
pounders used forstriking the tree. A imalllimbihould 
be sawed off, leaving a short slump, against which a 
sharp sndden blow maybe given by a hammer or aze, 
idthoutany Injury to tbe tree. A quick sndden blow 
Is necessary to loosen at ooce the hold of all the iDsecls. 
The nse of lime bad been found both troublcaome and 
iiwS^tual, the leaat chafing between fruit and leaves 
being sufficient to wear oCf small portions of the lime, 
through which the Insect quickly punctured tho skin. 

The Black Ant. 

Complalila have been fVcquenlly made, of the black 
-Ola which infest gardens; and various plans to expel 
nem, have been proposed. I doubt however, if vxpul- 
■on is the best remedy. If we drive them from their 
>*■*, by rendering It uncomfortable, they generally, If 

It always, make another very near, to that nothing b 

■rmanently gained by the process. 

Dstead of ezpnldoD, I would therefore propose ec- 
-. ttinatioa ; and Ibis may be easily eflected by placing 
-''them, a baiM of ripe applu. If one Suds It, the 
-- -d^ '■est Is quickly apprised of the discovery; and 
'>ui> easting they may be quietly carried to the water, 
-* crnshed— by letting «nt only a l^w at a time, on ■ 
-m floor. This morning I carried off more thao s 
"■"dred at once. D. T. 



Good TegatstbiM aad MaaU Fraita. 

Editobs CoLTTViTOk — I have, after carenill ohaerva. 
lions, for a term of years, come to the following ooocln- 

1. Tbat the bat tabti pea, is lUr'a new mammoth 
Dwarf Harrow, combining dwarf lise (two feet) with 
great productiveness and vtitqvalltd riehntu. Darej 
Marrow&t is the largest pea I have ever teen, but Hair'i 

only next In size, and superior In other respects to that 
andihe Victoria marrowfat, and some doaen otherof tba 
choicest peas from the London market, whkb I hava 
proved. I prefer the Early Emperor pea to any other 
early Pea. The Champion of England Is Bne, btit 00I7 
week or two earlier than Hair's, and decidedly luferlor 
inall other respects. I obtained Hair's Dwarf Pea from 
Tborburu, N. T., two years ago, and tbe Darey Harrow. 
fat from a friend who left London in February last. 

I cannot tell whether the Early Shaws I received 
from Columbia County, or (he premium Potato of Mr. 
Smith of BuSalo, at the SUte Fair at Syracue, la tb« 
beat early potato. Tbey have both proved earlier thb 
season In my garden, than the ash-leaved kidney, and 
arc both of very superior quality and stae. 

One of Mr. Elllam's seedllugs, from Heiico, K. T., I 
rather tbink surpasses in quality the Carter, or any 
other potato I have tried, and is almost as early aa the 
two first mentioned, and ia decidedly the finest potatoe 
I have ever seen . 

S . We still prefer tbe Celery, or aa tbaught to be, tha 
Curled Silesia Lettuce, to any other of the moro cele. 
brated varieties. It basa finerflavor, and retaiiH itbet. 
ter with lu than any other variety. 

4. We have monstrons gooseberriei In my garden tbia 
season — larger than Crompton's Sheha Qneen, hat none 
that at all con^gar^ with it in fiavor. 

5. All my strawberries have done well Ihia season ; 
but Bun's new Pine hss surpassed all In flavor and pro- 
ductiveness. We will see how It will compete next sea- 
son, with "Walker's Seedling" which I have Just ro- 
celved, and HcAioy's Superior, and some other new 
kinds. 

6. Rivers' Hew Giant Raspberry baa been the'most 
productive berry of this kind on my ground j bnt being 
only the Brst season of trial, it ought not to be consider- 
ed conclusive. The Ohio Everbearing baa ftnited for 
its second crop, wblch the targe flatted monthly has not 
done as yet. The large American White bears largely, 
and is a strong grower. R. O. P. Falmyra, N. T., 
Stpt., 1861. _ 

AnvABTAOas or DaaiaiBG.— Edward Brooks of Bo*. 
ton, stated at one of the Agricultural meetings, tbat a& 
tcr thoroughly uuderdraining a piece Bf wet ground, thtt 
soil not only became firm so as to bear a team, hut that 
the crops may be started a fortnight earlier. 

pAiNiiHa Boon. — The roofs of all huQdingi should 
be painted of as light a color as practlcahla. Dark colore 
or black, absorb the sun's rays, warp tho shingles, Bnd 
render tha garret and upper roonis nncomfortably hot. 

KvDRAULic Rib. — J. J. Conet slates in Xoora'a Heir 
Yorker, that he erected a water-ram which senda water 
62 rods, at tbe rate of 16 gallooa par boar, to Ms bouM 
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A Qne^Uon about Yoong Fmit Trees* 

Two yean ago I had a smaU orchard set out by an un- 
ikiUfal workman. Some of the trees were planted ftom 
four to six inches deeper than they stood in the nursery. 
Consequently they have grown very little. Would it be 
a good plan to take up these trees and reset them in the 
(Ul or next spring? Or is there some way of forcing new 
roots to start near the surface? An answer through the 
Cultivator would greatly oblige, Ah iHixpsaisifCED 
Fbuit-okoweb. Steuben, Jiug. 14, 1851. 

[If, upon examination, these trees have not' tent out a 
new set of roots nearer the surface, which is by no incans 
probable, then the best course undoubtedly is to re-set 
them no deeper than they stood in the nursery. If done 
the present autumn, it would be prudent to bank up 
around them several inches till spring, not only for pro- 
tection against mice, and stiffening against the wind, but 
for shielding the tender and newly uncovered bark Arom 
the severity of the winter. 

Many trees are injured or destroyed by setting too 
deeply. A better practice is to dig very shallow holes 
or no holes at all, and to set the trees nearly or wholly 
on the surface, making a broad mound over the roots. 
This is the best treatment in all cases where the soil is 
rather wet or heavy. Ed.] 

Disease in Fmit Trees, 

Can any of you fruit growers give information respect- 
ing a disease which has caused the death of several of 
the apple trees in my orchard during the past two years, 
and is new in this section of country? It attacks vigor- 
ous, growing young trees, froni eight to ten inches in 
diameter, about the middle of 7th month. The first ap- 
pcarance of the disease is, the bark tbr about a foot from 
the ground turns black, and upon examination I found 
that portion of the trunk and the roots entirely dead, 
devoid of all sap or any appearance of life — the rest of 
the tree retaining its vitality and maturing autumn fruit 
as usual. By the ensuing spring, the trees die. At first, 
I attributed it to the ' borer,' but upon the closest scru- 
tiny I could find no symptoms of their presence. The 
ground is in a high state of cultivation, and Is occaf ion- 
ally left to grass. J. M. Quakertown^ Penntylvania, 

»♦» 

Correction* 



Mb. Editob — I regret to be under the neces^ty of 
correcting the statement I made to you some few weeks 
since in my garden, that tanner's oil was a remedy for 
the black ant among my strawberry vines. It certainly 
seemed to be at the time, and for a week or two thereaf- 
ter the remedy appeared to be perfect. But alas! the 
ants have returned to the same plants, and besides I find 
the oil results injuriously to the plants. 

I am now trying a weak solution of the sulphate of 
potash, or a slight sprinkling of it pulverised, with some 
encouragement as far as I have observed its effects, but 
my continued acquaintance with the habits of the ant, 
(for it is the greatest pest I have,) will caution mo 
against concluding fVom any present hopeful appearances 
that he can be effectually driven off with it. 

The sulphate of potash decidedly invigorates the 
plants. B. G. Pabpjei. Palmyraf July 7th, 1861. 



Cnltivation of tl 

Ens. CuLTivATOB — ^I enclo 
N. American (of this city) 
the blackberry near Boston, 
taining some Information abou 
a subscriber to any Boston 
obliged to you to make inqui 
planting it, method of culti 
avail myself through the colut 
information I think would b 
scribers In this neighborh( 
Alokbnov Robebts. Philoi 

[The slip was not receive 
proved varieties of the black 
attention in the vicinity of I 
states that several of the ber: 
LovETT, of Beverly, measun 
length. The same journal 8 
well established will yield 
dinary family." 

S. W. CoLX, of Boston, 
fruit sold at $1 a quart, t 
(though fine) than we have 
moving firom our steps) 
We have measured bushei 
feet high. Vfe did notdrc^ 
tearing our less among thou 
seeing this fhilt cultivated, a 

The blackberry ripens lonj 
immediately after the raspb 
excellence, bees^ wasps, flict 
Some blackberries are whitt 
anomaly as a white blackbir 
seldom seen. 

Soil, Fbopaoatiov and < 
grows freely in a warm, tole 
deep, rich soil. It abound 
fences, and natural hedges, 
mellow. Besides other man 
vegetable mould. It is pro 
offsets at the roots. Train v 
the old, to keep the bushes ^ 

HiOH BuPH, {Rubut vii 
ovate; shining black; very 
rich, spirited, aromatic flav 
Growth straight and upright 
cumbent. White blossoms, 
fruit does not come up to tl 
Maine. 

Low Bush, (Rubus canadi 
irregular; black or reddish-b 
pleasant flavor. 

■ s 

The Manettii R 

Extract of a letter from an 
I had Jong wanted to get 1 
Philadelphia for it last sprli 
like the budded roses very o 
alwayt large and fine j and 
when they grow on their owi 
trouble to bud them anew at 
supply. Besides this, there 
I cannot get to flourish on i 
matella is one of these; but 
and produces a great quantii 
[With me, the Chromatel 
roots— one stem, the growt 
feet high — though possibly i 
stock. P. T.] 
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Joha DelaOeld, Frerideiit of Ibe New-ToA State Agricultnnl Socletr* 



Tbe iboTe is an eiceilcnt portrait of the prcacnt pre- 

sullDg officer of the New-Tork Stale Agricultural Socio. 

ty. Mr. Dei^fikld has been well kouwo to our readers, 

and to the farming public of the country generally, (br 

evcral years. He ia known not only as an able and in- 

.vTucti re writer, but as a most systematic, thorough and 

■••cccssful farmer— his farnl having received the first prc- 

"ium of the N. T. State Society in 1849. Hundrcdsof 

i>eraoDB have vintcd bis f«rni, and made themselves ac- 

"aintcd vrith ils management, and many nsi^fiil ideas 

-- -' TOggcstions have been thus obtained, which, by be- 

-1, videly disseminated, have produced oitensire results. 

''tct, Mr. DELAriELD's labors in the improvement of 

jficuiture, are highly appreciated by the people of New- 

~-k. In the county of Sencoa, in which he residca, he 

- .itnowledgcd to have rendered important services in 

■ '"'-Ruction of improved implements of husbandry, 

' t-j. -saving machines — among which may bo men- 

•/"■-A the drain-tile tnachtno , which is producing immense 

'"u^dts — and also in awakening a spirit of Improvement 

}-i iKTorf™ ,f (nff—- nation, »"" "ly f"* r""ver""- 



useful, practical exomplci he haa afforded. Hot tcaat 
among his praiseworthy labors, is that of making an Ag- 
ricultural Survey of Seneca County, a work which waa 
undertaken atthc request of the Executive Botird of th« 
State Agricultural Society, aQdnascomplctedlaatfear. 
Tha Report is embraced in the Tranmctioru of tbe Sod- 
et; for 1860. It ii a document of much interest and va- 
lue, presenting in an admirable form the subjects to which 
it is devoted , and may, in this respect, be taken ai. a pat- 
tern for imitation. 

In the discbarge of hii dntiea ai President of the So- 
ciety over which he prendcs, Mr, Di^atield has exhi- 
bited the same good judgment and jyttematic skill whi<di 
have ever chamcteriscd his business operatioiu, and both 
in his management as an officer, and hi bit deportment u 
a citizen, lus won tbe sincere esteem of those with whom 
he has been connected. 

Preparations for winter should be made^wtth as much 
dispatch aa possible. Animals should be provided with 
nhelter, — tender plants ahotUd be properlj protocted, — 
vegetables andftpi'-'e-'"- ^----^ - .. . 

nf f.^wt 
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McchnnlcH' Hall, State Fair Gronnd*, RocbcMer. 



ImplcnontR at the IVew-Vork Slatn Fair. 

Tlip rtii.w of ngricnltr.ml Unplciu«iil» at Ibf lute Fair 
•t KucLwtcT, in respect to Iho vnriuty t.f nrliclcH, and 
ilie cuunt or uoini'ctilk'n for tliu dillurunt kiii'lK, «a« 
(T.pvrkH: to any dinplay we have over »itne»cd. IVc 
lavi- iDuro tlian onw rciuarkdl tliat impruTUiiiciilB !n 
j>f k'ulmni in this ixjiintry, iiavo taken tlicir rlwa more 
r.-iu Itii: iiu|>ruT(;nii'nla whk-ii have bwn tiindo ia iinplc- 
nii-iit!!. Ihan Ihtm any utlicr causu. TIki advance wliicli 
b,M lakm place from tUi; uiu>e liuru a11udi-d to, it Viiliia- 
Wc ia two important aspects: first, from llio more tho- 
roiigli huslKinilTy wliicli Ims bci'n induced, and tUc bet- 
ter and mure certain crops ivliicli liavc been ulitaintd ; and 
R'cond, from the economy of labor, wliicli (lie introduc- 
tion of Buperioriniplciaentshasbrouglitabout. Oiilralli 
these iKiints the advantage gained lias been very great, 
and the labur-saving principle — or at k'aiil the saving of 
mannal Libor — lias been uf inralculablc buileflt to tlic 
farthers of many BDCti<ins of tie country. 

Prominent among implements of tins diameter, which 
are of modem invention or introduction, are REAPmn 
MirniNES. It iatruo, however, that machines designed 
furrcaplng grain by horsc-powor were tried in Enpland 
fitly years ajtn, owl also at aei-eral sul«e<i'ient poriixls; 
but their practical uiio is of cnmpnratlvely hitc origin, 
the credit, wliich we are pmud tomy, lielongato Ameri- 
eaii loecliaiiicH. This a»iertl.in will iiirt, it i» presnincd, 
lie denied ; but at t]ic same time, it Is no more than fair 
to admit Uiat tlic prcvions attempts at tlic construction 
of xnelian implement, although falling shurt ofilieub- 
jeet, were doulrtless highly useful in tlie development of 
ITini-ipIes, and in showing, to some extent, what 
aiul wlial was not praelieablc. 

It in now neveral years rinee various reaping machines 
\\:\re been iiscit lo a large extent in this country. They 
have been used to more or less advantage in most dii- 



whero wheal is hwgcly cul I iva ted, though tliu most 
striking and nmniftHt advantage from their use, hai Ix-co 
I in the newly-settled western irtates, n-licri'. from 
nrcity of niiinual labor, it would have liii'n iil'.<o- 
lutely inijiossiblc to have secured tlie harvests in tlic or- 
dinary way of reaping or cradling. 
Tlio CKpedlcncy of using thcfo mneliine!i. de]H'iid!>, or 
lurac, upon the cirenmstances of the farnuT — some- 
what on tlie character of the Ktirfaee of tlie Inml. (Imt 
which is comparatively smooth and level hi' lug d<'slriiMo 
— the nunil>er of acres of grain grown, and llie n-.tdlni'ss 
with whiuli hand-labor may be obtaincil, and the price 
It will cnnimand. In llio uldcr and must pi'inilons it-e- 
tions of the conntry, where various crops are eullivalcd 
on the tame farm, 11 is often the case that the fanner lias 
no more wheat or other small grain, than ean roaillly lie 
cut in tlie proiicr stage by the hands ordinarily employed 
on the farm. If lie lias not more wheal, harley. oronls, 
than a machine ean cut in a day or two. he will naturally 
conchide tlial it is inexpedient for him to pnri-hniie a 
machine at tliecoKtof more Ihan 3hnndretld'ilhtr<i for this 
purpiise. It is will, however, a quertion whether this 
olijcction to the use of machinosmightnotbeaih-anlajre. 
ouhIv overcome by the implement being owned hy a man 
who might make cutling grain, by the acre, a regular 
business dnring tlie prt<i«r season. 

It Is known to our readers that two noleii American 
reaping maebines. have been introduced into England 
during the jiresent ne.ison, and that lo one of these, Mr. 
MoCi>liHirE's, llic great molal has been awarded at Iho 
Industrial K.thilritien of ali Kallnns. This machine, as 
well as Dial of Mr, UirssKi's, has been siihjwled to vo. 
rious trials in England, with results highly satli^aelorr 
as to tlieir operation, results which leem lo liai'c ins|>irrd 
a conviction that they can be extensively adopted in llial 
counlr;', notiiithslttnillng the enmiiarative cheapness of 
labor, with profit lo the farmer— or at least with profit 
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to the class of farmers who produce grahi on a largo 

scale. 

Both Messrs. McCormick's and Hossbt's machhies 
were described (with cuts) in our current volume, pp. 
41 42. Both were exhibited at Rochester; Mr. McC.*s 
by by Hon. Thos. J. Pattersoit, Rochester, and Mr. H.'s 
R. HrssEY fit Co., Auburn. 

Several other reapers were exhibited which deserve 
mention. B. Demsmore, Brockport, ofibred one which 
had a rake attached to it for the purpose of removing 
the grain from the platform, without the aid of hand- 
labor. The apparatus was so geared that the rake would 
sweep off the grain at regular intervals. As none of the 
machines were tried, we cannot tell how well they might 
perform what was claimed for them . Another self-raking 
machine was offered by Ansom Palmer, Brockport. 

Mr. T. D. BuRRALL. of Geneva, offered a machine of 
his own invention, for which several advantages are 
claimed. It is very compact in its form, occupying but 
little space, may be readily adjusted to cut tlie grain at 
various heights, and discharges the grain in its own track 
— thus obviating the necessity of moving it before the 
machine takes another swath. It is also stated to ope- 
rate well as a mowing machine for grass. The cost is 
f^om $110 to $125. 

Ketchum's mowing machine, manufactured by Howard 
& Co., Buffalo, was exhibited. It is a very simple im- 
plement, strong, and apparently durable. It is well 
spoken of by those by whom it has been used. 

Drill Machines, or Seed-Planters. — In these im- 
plements there was a large display, embracing nearly all 
the machines of established character, and several of late 
introduction. We noticed Seymour's, manufactured by 
P. Seymour, East-Bloomfield, Ontario county, (for cut 
and description, see Cultivator for 1850, p. 273,) which 
is much used in the western part of the state. The same 
person also offered his broadcast sowing machine, which 
has been described in this journal. Mr. Setmodr has 
also combined the broadcast apparatus with the drill, in 
one frame — ^the whole being so contrived that the grain 
is planted in drills, and clover and grass seed sown broad- 
cast at the same ojicration. 

The drill made by Biceford and Huffman, Macedon, 
N. Y., (described, with cut, in our current volume, p. 
209,) was also exhibited. It appears to be simple and 
effective. W. Rowland, Brighton, N. Y., offered a 
machine constructed for the purpose of depositing por- 
table manures — as lime, plaster, guano, ashes, ground 
bones. See, in the drill with the grain. A drill offered 
by W. KicHOLS, Grimsby, C. TV., appeared well. A 
drill made Nathan Ide, Shelby, Orleans county, also 
made by Levi Wells, Rochester, is said to give good 
satisfaction. The same may be said of Atkins' drill, made 
by J. Ganson, Brockport. Gatling's drill, invented by 
R. J. Gatlinq, Indianapolis, Ind., in 1848, is somewhat 
peculiar in its construction, and is thought to possess 
some advantages. It combines to some extent the opera- 
tions of the cultivator and drill. The process for dis- 
tributing the seed is ingenious and effective. A series 
of screws, in the form of augurs, are so arranged that by 
their constant turning they deposit the seed in the drills 
with the utmost evenness and regularity. This appara- 



tus obviates the liability of the machine being clogged, 
and insures the planting of the requisite amount of seed. 

Cultivators. — Considerable improvements have been 
made in these implements, especially in their adaptation 
to field cultivation, and in the preparation of the soil for 
wheat and other crops. There is still room for consid- 
erable unprovement in respect to the shape of the te^th, 
and the i>osition in which they should be set in the frame, 
in order to clean the soil of foul plants, and to insure the 
working of the implement with the greatest efSciency. 
For the eradication of couch, or ** witch" grass (Tritu 
cum reperu) in particular, but few of the implements 
used by our farmers are capable of properly accompliih- 
ing the object. They should be cosBtmcted more to 
draw out — bring the roots to the susfocei so that they 
may be gathered up and carried off the groond. 

The cultivators offered on this occasion by J. Gahsor, 
Brockport, had wrought-iron frames, the shaiikB <^ the 
teeth of wrought-iron, the feet or cutting part, of steel. 

The teeth could be set in the ftume, by means of thumb 
screws attached to each, to work at any reqtdred depth. A 
one-horse cultivator offered by the same person construct- 
ed in a similar manner to the preceding, appeared to be 
an excellent article. 

We noticed several other good field caltivators, as 
Ide's, made by Levi Wells, Rochester. Spevcx & 
Atkins', made at Chili, Monroe county, N. Y. D. W. 
Martin's, North Greece, Monroe county, N. Y., (iron 
frame and steel teeth,) D. Hinkstom's, CHarkson, Mon- 
roe county, (cast-iron,) and T. D. Burrall's, Geneva. 

Clod-Crushers. — These are designed for breaking 
lumps or clods of hard earth, which it is diflQcuIt, and in 
some cases impossible to reduce by the harrow and com- 
mon roller — especially on stiff clay soils, which are bro- 
ken up during drouth. They might be used wHh ex- 
cellent advantage . One was exhibited by John Walker, 
Chili, Monroe county. They are also made by T. D. 
BuRRALL, Creneva. 

Plows. — There was a large display of these, embracing 
collections of various patterns and sizes Arom the estab- 
lishments of RuGOLEs, NouRSB & Masov," Worccster, 
Mass., ofibred by Rapaljb & Co., Rochester, BIartin 
& Co., Sutton, Mass., Boswortb, Rich & Co., and 
Starbcgk & Co., Troy, Eddy & Co., Union Village, 
Washington county, N.Y., Allbm Sc BxLDiira, Roches- 
ter, and T. D. Burrall, Greneva. 

Threshino Machines, Horse-powers, &o.— Of thtse 
there was the usual variety, but we noticed little as 
worthy of note that has not been previously presented to 
the public. Threshing machines were operated by various 
forms of lever or sweep power, as well as by the rotary or 
endless chain principle. Of the former, we noticed Pitts', 
with separator attached, made by Job* A. Pitts, Roches- 
ter, and of the latter the chief competition was between 
Emert & Co. and Wheeler & Co., Albany. TapUn's was 
offered by Eddt & Co., Union Village. All these have 
been previously described in our columns. They proba- 
bly combine the advantages of the yarions modes of 

applying horse power, in as high a degree «• has ever 
been attained. Wheeler's winnower axid aeparator, de- 
scribed in our last number, was in operation, attached to 
their horse-power and thresher, and appeared to gKe en- 
tire satisfaction. 
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Ust of Preminms 
Awaxded at the ftteto Fair At Boohaitar. 

CATTLE.— Shokt.IIobxs. 

Boll*— Over three year* old — I. Sherwood & Stereni, Aubani, 
Ewl S^ifthiim, 935. — 3. L G. Alorris, Foitiham. Lumartiiie, 915. — 
I LewM F. Allen, Black Rock, Kxetcr, 05.-— Two yearo old— 1. 
L O. Morris, aw.— 9 W. T. & N. Chappell, tlO.^S. J. G. Peck, 

WcM Woomfield, 95. Yearlitigv-l. J. M. Siusrwood, •15.— 2. 

K. W. SheUoo, tfeiuiett, 1 10.^3. L. G. Morris, 85. Uull Calves 

—1. J. M. Uherwuod, SlU —2. Aaron Barb«r, Avon, &'! and Train. 

Cnvrs— Over three yeans old — 1 and 'i. L. G. Morris, 935 and 15. — 
J. 8. P. Cha{Hnaii, Ch>ckviUe, 85. Two years old— 1. L. G. Mor- 
ns, •dO.-^a. S. P. Chupman, 810.— 3. L. P. Allen, 85. Vearlnin 

-1. N. J. Becar, Brooklyn, 815.— 3. J. M. fe^Uerwood, 810.--3. S. P. 

CkBpnwn, 85. Heifer Caivee— 1. S. P. Ckapmau, 810—3. E. W. 

SbeUou. 83 uid Trans. 

Bbft three Cows and three Heifers OMiHed by one exhibitor — S. P. 



FOREIGN CATTLE. 

Shokt Horxed Bull*— 1. Hoii. Atlam Feivoson, Wood Hill, C. 

W., 815 and Uiiiloina- 3. Ralph Wade, Port Httpe, U. W., 810. 

Cows — 1. Hon. Adam Ferguson, 815 uimI Diploinu. 

Devsks— Bulls— 1. John Mossou, Cobour;, C. W , 815 and Di- 
ploma— ^i. R. C. Gapper, Thonihill. C. W., 810. 

Tti Roswell L. Coll, Paitfrsoii, N. J., fiv lluikgarian cow aikl bull 
and Alderiitf y Cow and Bull, 815 and Oiploma, each. 

HORSES. 

For aU irorib— Stallions.— 1 . K. Pester, Perinton, 825.— 3. Caleb 
Gasper, Marcellus, 815.— 3. M. G. liungeriiMrd, Waiertown, 85.-4. 
Robert Rus&ell, Phelps, Youutl on the Horse. 

Mures, with Coils— 3. R. F. Peniicl. Somerset, 815.— 3. J. K. Bal- 
laniine, Chili, 85—4. Stephen Cleveland, Penn-Yaji, Youutt. 

Special Premiums to Morgan Hor«ee — 1. C. W. Iiwersoll 



DEVONS. 

BOLLt— Over three years old— 1. W. P. & C. S. Wainwrif^t, 
Rhimbeck, 835. — 3. E. N. Thoiuas, Rotfe, certificate, his bull havnig 
verioafly received the same prize.— 3. M. C. Remington, Semiett, 

%. ^Two years old— 1. H. Colby, Scipio, 890.— 3. Suml. Baker,Ed. 

Boiwton, 810.— 3. Albert Alien, Jordan, 85. Yearlings — 1. L. H. 

Coiby, 816^—3 and 3 Ambrose Stevens. New- York, 810 and 85.— 
Boil Calve*— 1. Miles Vernon, Stafford, 810.— 3. Ambrose Stevens, 
tSaiuTnuM. 

Cowt.— Over three years— 1. W. P. & C. 8. WoinMrricht, 835.— 3. 

L G. Morris. 815.— 3. A. Stevens, 85- Two years okl— 1. R. H. 

Van Rensselaer, Morris, 820.-3. L. G. .Morris, 810.— 3. Miles Ver- 

paa, 85. Yearlings— 1. A. Stevens, 815.-3. W. P. k, C. S. ^Vain- 

vrifht, 810.— 3. M. C Remington. 8j. Heifer Calves — I. R. U. 

Vau Rcimelaer,8l0.— 3. H. N. Washbon. Morris. 83 and Trans, 
three Cows aiid three Heifers— E. P. Beck, Sheldon, 835. 



HEREFORD3. 

Bulls. — Over three years old— 1. Allen Airrault. Geneseo, 835 — 3. 
Rowland Sotham.Bhick Rock, 815—3. W. U. S<nham, Piifardinia. 83. 

^Two years old — 1. RawsDU Harmon, Wheatland. S'JO. Ye.ir- 

hi«*— 1. L. F. Allen, 815—3. Rowland Sothum, 810. Bull Calves 

-1. W. H. Sotham. 810. 

Cows.— 1 and 2. W. H. Solham, 833 snd 815—3. Rowland So- 

Iham, 85. ^Two years old— 1. Allen Ayrault, $20—2 and 3. W. 

il. Solham, 810 and- 85. Yearlings— 1. A. Ayranlt, $15-2 and 

3. W. H. Sothara. 810 and 85. Heifer Calves— 1. A. Ayruult, 

•10-3. W. H. Sotham, 83 and Tnuu. 

Best three Cowi and three Heifers— W. H. Sotham, 823. 

AYRSHIRES. 

Bulls — Over three years old— 1. £. P. Prentice, Albany, 835— 

2. W. Somerville, Eilicolville, 815. Yeariing»-1. E. P. Prentice, 

(U. Bull Calves— 1. W. A Mills, Ml Morris, 810—3. E. P. 

Prentice, 83 and Trans. 

Cows.— Over three years old— 1. W. A. Mills. 825—8 and 3. E. P. 

Prcutice, 815 and 85. Two years old— 1. E. P. Prentice, 830. 

Vearliugs— 1 and 3. E. P. Prentice, 815 and 810. Heifer Calvea— 

L £. P. Prentice, 810. 

NATIVE AND CROSS-BREEDS. 

Cowi.— 1 and 3. John Brown. Auburn, 820 and 813—3. A. Ay- 
raoit, 8i<— Tmto years old — 1. Lyman Turner, Geneseo, 815—2. 

Johii Moir, Sr., Hamilton, 810 — 3. Jaoper Barber, Avon, 8^i. 

Veariings — 1. J. Freeman, Geneseo, 810 — 3. D. H. Albertnon, Lima, 

18— a A. Ayrault, 83. Heifer Calves— 1. Donald Mc Hardy, 

Rush, 83—3. J. Gould, Rochester, Trans. 

To Miles Vemoo, 815 and 810, for two grade cows. 

OXEN AND STEERS. 

Ozx2r.— Best yoke— 1. W. Wad«worth, Geneseo, 820—2. E, Shel- 
don, 815—3. D. S. Baker, 85. Three year okl Steers— 1. Jas. S. 

WMJbwnrth, Geneseo, 810—3. W. T. aiid N. Chappell, 85-0. D. S. 
Bdcer, 8:). 

Twotba&oldStebk«— 1. Geo. Shafler,\Vheatland, 810— 3. Daii- 
td S. Baker, 88—3. J. 8. Wads worth, 83 and Trans. 

To boys under 16, training yolce of stecra— J. G. Ramsdell, Pcriii- 
lon, 83. and Trans. 

Ybahuno Stbbks — 1. John Muir, Sen. 88.-3. C. Sheldon, Con- 
quest, 85—3. J. P. Ham.-noud, Alexander, 83 and Trans. To bo>-s 

under 16, training steers — 1. VincentLincoin, Alexander, Silver Med- 
al— 3. Emt^ry SlwHwnou, East Hamilton, 83 and Trans. 

MILCH COWS. 
1. Jacob Gould, Rochester, D. McHardy, Rush, James Upton, 
Greece, and D. S. Earle, Salina, Diplomas. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Stall Fed — Single Oz—1. Hirum Sheldmi, Sennett, 815— 3. Geo. 

J. Pumpelly. Owego, 810. Fat Cow»— 1 . Robt. Fowler, Bauvia, 

815—3. Rich. Wiuii, Batavia. 810. I*air Fat Steers— 1. D. S. 

Baker, 815—3. Jas. Upton, 813— a D. 8. Baker, 88. .Single Steer 

—1. J. S. Wndsworih, 810—2. D. S. a-iker, 86. 

Special PaKicitnts— L. W. Taylor, I^inia, for thorough bred Dur- 
ham Heifer, 825. Geo. Shaifer, for three spayed heifers, 830. 

Gbass Fed— Single Ox— 2. Freeman Nye, Darien. 86. Pair 

Fat Steers— 1. E. Sheldon, 813—3. Hiram Sheldon, 85. Single 

Hieer — Ira Rix, Alexaitder, 88. Heifera— 1. J. W. Hamlm, Aoro. 

ra, 8^-3. E. Sheldon, 83. 

FAT SHEEP. 

LoHo WooLvn.— 1 Wra. Swales, Sodua. 85—2. John McDonald, 
Herkimer, 83—3. Elias Barlow, Dutchess, MorrelPs Sheptierd. 

MIDDLE WooLEi) — Over two Ycars old— ]. Thos. Hosebury. 85— 

1 Marvin Hopkins, 83—3. Rich. Peck« Morrell's Shepherd. Under 

two yeara— 1. Marvin Hopkins, 85— S and 3. Wm. S. Gypsoo, 83 
■Bd SlorreU's Shepherd. 



Morgan Hor«ee— 1. C. W. Ingersoll, Lodi, 
815.— i. R. A Gilbert, East Hamilton, 810.— & J. D. Remington, 
Sennett, 83. 

Fw Draught— I. M. H. Van Inwagen, Fairville, 835.— 3. Hiram 
Hosmer. Beniinigton, 815.— 3. Jucob Brewer, Victor, 85. — J. Wm. 
Pierce, Henrietta, Youatt. 

Wm. P. Nottingham. Palmvra, was awarded a certificate for 
" Young SampMHi,'' he having heretofore received the first prize, as 
the best horse in this class. 

2%orpM^A.6rMf— Certificate to J. B. Burnett, Syracuse, for " Con- 
stenution," us the best, he having previoiKly received the CLrst prize 
— 1. Samuel Baker, Kdmonsuui, (or '*Pryor," 835. 

Tkre* years oM— Stallioiid— 1. W. P. Nottingham, 820—2. An- 
drew Hallenl)eck,Caledonia,8IO— 3. Hiram Sayles,.Scottsville, Youatt 

—4. Bernard Gilder, Steuben, Trans. Mares— 3. Wm. Reeves, 

Henrietta, 810—3. H. H. Kellogg, Clinton, Youatt — 1. Stephen 
Mercer, Onondaga, Trans. 

Two years oM— Stallions— 1. O. G. Pcnncll, Ridgewny, 815—2. 
Francis Wiiislow, Henrietta, Youatt — 3 I^orenzo Norton, Darien, 
Trans. Mures— 1. Isaac M. Gillcl, Clyde, 815. 

Yearling* — Stallions — 1. A. M. Starkweather. Engle TIarbor, 810 
—3. John Siryker, Chili. Youatt— 3. J. C. Vuil. Royalion, Trans. 
Mares— 1. J. M. Gillett, 810—3. C. W. Iiigernoll, Y<uiatt. 

Matched Carriage Horses— I. G. C. Baker, Rochester, 815 and 
D.plonia— 3. J. Christopher, Buffalo, 810—3. John Butterlield, Utica, 
Youatt. 

Matched Horses far Formal. Alfred Hall, Lyons, 815 and Diirioma 
—3. <}eo. Wuflle, Gates, 810. 

Gelfiings — E. R. Jerr<4d, Niagara Falls. 810 and Diploma— 2. G. 
Wurren, Half Moon, 8:^—3. H. F. Hotchkist, 80 — I. Daniel Waite, 
Darien, Youatt. 

Mares— \. Geo. Gates, Mohawk, 810 and Diploma— 2. W. W. 
Wadsworth, 8^—3. C. W. Barker, Ri^chester, 80. 

Foreign Horses — Best Stal-ioii fi>r all work, E. H. HawkM, Toronto, 

C. W., "Perfection," 810 and Diploma. Bent do. for draught, 

Joseph Graliani, Port Hope, *' Canadian Clyde," 810 and Diploma — 
Mrs. Jane Ward, Markham, C. W., was awarded Certificate for 
"Old Clyde," as the best horse in this class, he having had the first 
prize at a prcvioos show. 

SHEEP. 

Long WooUd — ^Best buck over two years oltl — 1. J. Mc Donald, 
Warren, 810.— 3. Richard Peck, Lima, 86.-3. Suinuel liecock, 
lUack Rock. 85. 

Bern buck two years or under — 1. Williams Raihboue, Springfield, 
810.- -2. James A. Jackson, Gilbertvsille, 8^.-3. Richard Gypson, 
^Vestinorchnld, 85. 

Best pen 5 ewes, over two year»— 1. Wms. Rathlione, SpriniiGcId, 
810.— 2. Thos. Ho»ehury, Cambria, 88.— 3 Win. Swait^, Sudu«, 85. 

Best pen 5 ewes two years or uiuler — 1. Wmn. Raililjone, ."^prnig- 
field, 10.— 2. J. C. Ruthboue, Ouiego co., 8S.— 3. Samuel Ilecock, 
Black R.ick, 85. 

Best pen 5 buck lamba— 1. Wms. Rathboiic, Springfield, 8d.— 3. 
Williams Ruthboue, MotrelPs Am. .Shep. and 83. 

Eli-jis Burlow. Ijagraiigre? for three lots of very good ewes, tliree in 
each hit, Mpecial premium of 8^. 

Middle Wooled — Be>l buck »iver 2 years — 1. L. G. Morris and Noel 
J. Becar, 810.— 3. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 8.S.— 3. Samuel Ba- 
ker. EdinoiMton. 85. 

Best buck 2 years or under — 1. J. M. .^herwc.od. Auburn, 810. — 3. 
Z. B. Wikeniun. Herkimer. 88 —3. C. Purrons, Kig:t, 85 

Bert pen 5 ewes over two years. L G Morris aiKl .Ni>el J. Becar, 
810.-3. J. .M. SherwcHxl, Auburn.— 3 Z. B. Wakeman, 8S. 

Be<t pen 5 ewes 3 years or uiwler— I. Ambrose .'Stevens. New- 
York, 810—3 Z. B. Wakeman, 86.-3. Clmrles B. Meek, Canaii- 
daieua, ^. 

Best pen 5 buck lamlwi— I. Ambrose Steven*. 83—2. L. G. Mor- 
ris and N<x!l J. Becar, Morrell's Amer. Shep and 83. 

Be.it pen 5 ewe lanilM — L G. .Morris and Noel J. Becar, 86 — 3. 
Z. K. Wakeman. .Morrell's Amer Shep. and 83. 

Merinos — .Second best buck over 3 years— David Hill man, Avon, 
8S —3(1 best. O. Smith. 85. 

Be»t buck 3 years or under— 1. W. H. Coz, Stamford, 810 —3. H. 
M. Dart, IInr|K;rsfield. 8.'^— 3- Gen R. Harmon, Wheutlaiul, 85. 

To Reed Burrett, Burdett, for h'w imported French Merino Buck, 
a special premium of $10 is awarded 

Best pen 5 ewes over 3 years— DavW Hall, Gaines, 810.— 3d. David 
Uillman, Avon, 85. 

Best pen 5 ewes 2 years or under, II. M. Dart, Harpersfield 810. 

Best pen 5 buck InnilM— 1. W. A Cook, Lima. 8ci.— 3. Gen. R. 
HarnKHi, Wheatland. .Morrell's Amer. Shep. and 83. 

Best pen 5 ewe lainlw— I. W. A Cook, Lima, 88.-2. J. W. Hyde, 
Dnrien, Morrell's Amer. Shep. and 83. 

Best samples of wool. n<H less than 10 fleeces, W. D. Dickinson, 
Ontario county, .Silver Medal. 

Saxoxs— Best buck over two years— 1. Samuel H. Church, Ver- 
non. 810.— 3. A. II. McLean, Caledonia. 89.— J. Dettrid<>e. Riga. 85. 

Best buck two years or under— 1 Samuel H. ( 'hurch, Vernou, 
810-4. Chai. Colt, Geneseo, 8&— 3. Davki J. Lee, Darien, 85. 
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Best five ewes, over two rears old — 1. S. H. Church, Vemnn, 910 
—Si. Chu. Coll, Oeueseo, wd—3. A. H. McLean, Caledonia, 95 

Betn peu five ewea two years old or nikler — 1. 8. H. Church, Ver- 
non, 910. 

Best pen five buck Iambs— 1. 8. II. Church, Vernon, 98 

Beat pen five ewe lambs— 1. S. H. Church, 98. 

Best sample of %k-oo1, not less than lU fleeces— 1. David J. Lee, 
Darieii, Silver Medal. 

Cross Brbd Subsp — Best buck over Imto years— D. S. Curtis, 
Canaan, 910. 

Best buck two years or under — 1. Taylor Ooodell, Alexander, 910 
—9. W. D. Dickuison, Victor, 98. 

Best pen five ewes over two years— W. D. I^kiiison, 910. 

Best pen five ewes two years or under — 1. David J. Lee, Darien, 
910—2. W. D. Dickinson, 98. 

Best pen five buck Iambs— 1. W. D. Dickinson, 98—2. Taylor 
Goodell, 93 and Morrell's Shepherd. 

Best pen five ewe lambs— W. D. Dickinson, 98. 

FOREIGN SHEEP. 

Ijmg ITooM— Best buck— R. C. Gapper. Thonihill, C W., 910. 

Best pen five ewes — William Miller, Pickeriugr, C. W , 9t0. 

MidtfU WooUd—Bett Imck— Joseph Pierce, Whitby. C. W., 910 

Be«t pen five ewes— Ralph Wnde, ColKmrjr, C. W., 91(1. 

fijpsetai— Joseph Pierce, a vol. of Traiwactious and 95 for a pen 
of middle wooled ewes. John Cade, Whitby, C. W., a vol. of Trans, 
and 95 for a pen of middle wooled ewes. William Miller, Picker- 
inr, C. W., a vol. Trans, for 1 buck. Ralph Wade, Cobourg, C. 
W ., a vol. Trans for 1 buck. 

Mekikos — Best buck — Jonathan S. Wilmarih, Addison, Vermont, 
910. 

Sozonf- Best buck— S. C. Sco\nl, Salisbury, Ct , 910. 

SWINE 

Best boar over two years old— 1. Geo. Shaffer, Wheatland, 910 — 
S Wra H. Davies, Black Lake. 95. 

Best boar one year old, L. Vauderwenter, Benton, 910—2. Tru- 
man Buwen, Chili, 95. 

Best boar six months, and under one year — 1. L. G. Morris, Ford- 
bam, 96—2. L. D Hecock, Alexander, 93. 

Best breeding sow over two years — 1. Elisha Beebe, Henrietta, 
Berkshire and Leicester, 910 — 2. Truman ISowen, Chili, Byfield, 95 

Best breeding sow one year old — 1. Geo. Shaffer, Wheatland, 
Leicester, 910 — 2. Orrin Lathrop, Darien, Leice^fter, 95. 

Best sow six months, and under one year — 1. N. Haywood & Son, 
Brighton, Leicester and Byfield, 9S— 2. Mattatliias Garrait, Gate.4, 
Leicester and Byfield, 93. 

Be:it lot of pig^ not leas than five, luider 10 months — 1. Samuel S. 
Wood, of Rochester, 910—2. Elisna Beebe, Henrietta, 95. 

POtn^TRY. 

Best lot of Dorkings, not les< than three, one cock and two hens — 
Lewis F. Allen, Hack Rock, 93. 

Best lot of Polaiuls not leas than three — F. W. Collins, East Bloom- 
field, 93. 

Best lot of Malay or Chittegong fowls, not less than three — A. A. 
Hudson, Syracuse, 93. 

Best lot of Bantairu notless than three — Charles Marble, Buffalo, 93. 

Best lot of game not less than tlu'ee — S. B. Colt, Iroiidequoit, 93. 

Bcin lot of turkeys not len than three — S. B. Colt, 93. 

Best lot of Muscovy ducks not less than three— George Cummings, 
Rochester, 93. 

Best lot of small docks not less than three — John N. Smith, Attica, 
93. 

Best lot of Guinea hens not less than six— E. S. Treat, Rochester, 
93. 

Best pair large geesCj Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock, 93. 

Best lot poultry owned by exhibitor — F. W. Collins, East Bloom- 
field, 910. 

Best exhibition of pigeons— Min Mary ftrmes, Rochester, 93. 

Best lot of wild turkeys, L. K. Haddock, Buffalo, 93. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

1. Alexander Rumsey, O^en, Monroe, co; Curtis plow,* Wm. 
Middletun plowman, 910.-2 J. F. Plato, Batavia; Curtis plow; A. 
II. Plato Plowman, 98. — 3. D. B. Westfall, Lyons, Wayne co.; 
Wiscon:»in plow; D. B. Westfall plowman, 95.-4. J. F. Plato, Ba- 
tavia; Curtis nlow; J. F. llaio plowman. Transactions. 

Of l>oys unaer 18 years of age, but one enir)' was made ; the work 
was well performed, and complied very closely with the rules of the 
Society. The first premium is awarded to G. U. Goodlme, Wheat- 
laud, 910. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Best farm wagon, T. S. Eastman. Deerfield, 95. 

Best harrow, Rapalje 9c Co , Rociiester, 93. 

Best com cultivator, made entirely of iron, Eddy ft Co , Union 
Village, 93. 

Best fanning mill, Grant^s patent, Rapalje k. Co., Rochester, 95 

Best corn stalk culler, Deiismore's Patent, Brown 6c Mills, Mt. 
Morris. 95. 

Best straw cutter, Ruggles, Nourse db Co.. Rapal(je St Co., Roch- 
ester, 93. 

Best com and cob crusher, by hone power, C. B. Tuttle, Roches- 
ter, 95 

Best clover mnchine, T. D. Burrall. Geneva, 95. 

Best ox cart. T. S. Eastman, Deerneld, 93. 

Best horse ruke, Jared Clark. Unadilla Works, Otsego, 92. 

Best ox yoke, J. P. Fogg ic Bro., Rochester, 93. 

Best roller for general use, Rapalje tc Co , Rochester, 95. 

Best clod crasher aiMl roller combined, John Walker, Chili, 95. 

Mr. Jessup, of Lyons, vol. of Trans, for an improved hay and stalk 
cutter. 

Z. W. Smith, Houeyoye Falls, toL Trans, for 8wift*i patent im- 
proved horse nuce. 



Best wagon harness, O. 8. JenniogSi 9fi> 

Best axes, D R. Barton, Roc^cHer, 98. 

2d do. L. & J. White, Bullalo, smiiU Silver Ibdri. 

Best grass scythe, D. J. MiUard, Sauqnoit, Oneida co^ Hi 

Best gram scythe. North Wayne Coi^u/, BapaUa 4 OOb, H 

Hay knife, D. J. Mdiard. vol Thins. 

Bramble scythe, D. J. Millard, DiplonuL 

Bush hook, L & J. White, vol. Tnm, 

Scythes attached to snaths^Draper ft Clnic, Di|iloiBti 

Best grain cradle, Daniel iXiesIeri 92* 

Grain cradle by boy, 12 years of «fe, (Mivcr Swift, Mil ttiv 
Medal. 

Best lever cheese press, F. 8. Clench, toL Tfum. 

Best chum, N. B. Clark, 92. 

Best hay forks, D. J. Millard, 99. 

Best straw forks. W. Brand & Cc^iS. 

Best manure forks. D. R. Barton, 99> 

Best hand rakes^. F. Grossman, 92. 

Best hay racks, Rapalje ft Co., 99. 

Best doz. twine brooms, C. F. Croasmaoi, 93. 

Best double carriage hamess, J. B. Slaason, Albsaqr, |i> 

Best single hanies'*, L. J. IJoyd, Albanr, Diploma. 

Best washing machine, Jose|^ Hall, vol. 'nnuis. 

Best hoes, R. ft E. Clarke ft Co., Diptoma. 

Axe helves and scythe snath, Dwiiel Deusler, voL Trvb. 

Weight power churn, W. G. Simpson, Diploma. 

Best Iiorse power for general purposes, on the sweep or l«W|ril> 
ciple, H. E. Smith, Fo^'lerville, 95 and INplomx 

Best horse power on railroad or endless chain priaciph^Emj ft 
Co. Albany, 95 and Diidoma. 

Best iron horse power, H. E. Smith, FowlerviDe, LiriaiMi^eBi, 
95 and Dip. 

Best thrasher to be used with hortt orsteem power, BdijiiiCiL, 
Greenwich, Washnigton, co , 95 and Dip. 

Best grain drill, with apparatus for aqxwiling inmii, FinpoM 
Seymour, East Bloomfield, I]Mploma. 

Best wheat cultivator— " Rogers' wheel Cultivator," Ckqpd, 
Wliiie^ides ft Barrett, Brockport, Dip. 

Best broadcast sower, Pierp(mt Seymour, East BUMaifidd, Dipi 

MACHINERY. 

Steam engine on wheels, for farm use, lit preraiun, Hood «d 
Bradford, W^tcrtown, Medal and 925. 9d. Chaa. Ross, RockW- 

Conical Burr stone grist mill, Charles Ross, Rochester. Mk 

Cast iron wheel cultivator, new inventiou. Silver Medu, uHaks* 
ton, Clarkson, (made by Chappell, Whiteaidfes ft BanetL) 

Ketchum*s mowing machine, W. F. Ketchum, Baffldo, Ccrtiieiti. 

Portable cider mill press, A. ft S. D. Freer, Conlaadville, ft. 

Gang of plu\%'8, 1. D. Smith, Shelby^ Orleans co^ comneBdei 

Burr stone flouring mill, A. S. Sterling ft Co , Kiffido, 8. MdsL 

Improved horse hoe cultivator and shovel plow CflmiMWJ| Uinai 
Wright, Morgan ville, Genesee co., 93. 

Steam drier for grain, flour, meal and Inmber, H. G. BaIUij,K»- 
lamazoo, Michigan, Dip. and Silver Medal. 

Machine for breakuig and deaninff flax and hemp, F. A. OMKalii 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Dip. oikTS. MedoL 

Enos Boughton, East Bloomfiekl, thistle digger and cvltiTiior, • 
simple and effective implement. Silver Medal. 

Rapnlje ft Co., Wheeler's combined thrasher and cleaBer,tnew 
invention and good article, 93« 

Rapalje ft Co., Sejnier ft Shiptoif s patent seed driU, 93. 

Samuel Davison, Greece, single plow seed aower and cotocT} vA 
gang plow seed sower and coverer, Tram. 

REAPING MACHINES. 

These machines are very important to the Aumer, bat As ji4|* 
have been unable to decide ftdly on the merila of any one ineuw 
over another, having no facilities for testing the practicaldityof l^* 
machines. 

Mr. B. Densmore has an immovement over many others ianini 
tooth rakn passing the grain off at one aide, by the power of Hm ■■- 
chine. 

Mr. A. Palmer has also a self-operating rake on his madiint,iikirt 
is very ingenious and simple. 

Mr. T. R. Ilussey's machine is got np in better al^ and ■Mna 
than any other on exhibition. 

McCormick's reaper was presented for exfaibhioii nnsly. 1* 
machine was awarded the Great Muul at the exhibitioaill''*' 
don. 

The machines on exhibition are the following^— 

Ilusscy'.s reaper by Quick and H^ 

Self raking reaper, by Anson F^mer. 

New- York reaper, Seymour and Margaa. 

A convertiUe reaper, T. D. BurraU. 

Densmore's reaping machine. 

Tlic executive eommitiee decided on examining the rqwitrflj* 
judges, that no premium could be awarded to the reuers anlltl^ 
was had, to enable the judges to decide as to the TrrHH* of ikt^^ 
fereiit machines in operation. 

DAIRY. 

Butur—Besi lot, quality as well as quantity eonaidered, mat^tf^ 
five cows in 30 consecutive days, 35 lbs. of tha bttliar cihtbiM'i 
Stepto Woodruff, Almond, Allegany county. 98S. 

Best 25 lbs. butter made in June, G. C. Howard, 0|te,Q^ 
F. Bishop, Geneseo, 9^—3. L. L. French, WarreD^enimar,Tkii*' 

Best 50 lbs. made at any time, Amos GoaUing, La Ray, Jci^^ 
count V, 915 — 2. Wm. Sheperd, Iroudeqnoit, 9uli— ^ Bfucal Bick' 
ford. Victor, 95—4. G. W. Goodhue, Wbeadaud, Tnm. 

GM$ under 21 yeart of aft— Best lot oT bottar, acK laa AnJ* 
pounds, made at any time, Emma Van Yorben. Mcndoa, Saf 
Milk Cup— 2. Lois Wells, WheMlaiid. Menroa eoHtf, Fbir B«Mr 
Knives— 3. Sarah Bingham, Ogdea, Bet Taa T 

ClutH ofis ftor M and smt— Baal 19 Ifaa. i 
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iDiad, Ontario coonty. iSO— & E. F. Carter, La Ray, Jeflerton co., 
50-4. C. W. EaUa, WeMmoraland, Oueida oo., •5—4. W. P. Otu 



llT. PlldpV> ^WMk 

JMI wix SmrUs.fhnn a eoimfy, iiol UitAan tknt ek*4$ei/rom eaek 
•iJiaaaa fftawtia RvilaDil, Jeffenon couiity, $30. Gardner Towue, 
BnUand, E. F.,Carter, Le Ray, OeorgaWebb, Pamela, M. Bryant, 
Waiartown, P. Hardy, Le Roy—* Dairymen. 

X4M cfta» ona fwof' oU— Beat lOO (be. Oeorce HaiMnill, Rome, 
Onekta coouty, •15—3. Chariet Bei^amin, Rushford, AUerany couii- 
tr, 91(^—3. AJmon Bei^jamin, CenlreviUe, AUegauy, •5—4. E. & H. 
Oolvia, Hamburg, Erie, Traua. 

Bees— Robbing* 

In September and October bees are very apt to rob 
etch other, and njany families are destroyed in this way. 

The remedy is to lower the hives down and give but 
one passage way, and that not over two inches long for 
the strongest familiesi and to be contracted according to 
the itxeog^ of families down to a compass that will only 
admit a few bees to pass in and out at the same time. 
This b the preventive remedy. The populous hives, well 
filled with honey will require but little protection, but 
tlKMe hives that have been left weak by too much swarm- 
ing, or from any other cause, are in danger. Whenever 
an unusual bustle is noticed around a hive, with dead 
bees on the ground in front, and the occupants of the 
hive around in squads on the alighting board, with strong- 
er bees held as prisioncrs, you may know that there is 
danger. Numbers of bees will bo slowly flying around 
OQ a korel with the entrance, as if seeking for an unguard- 
ed passage, making a louder noise than usual. At twi- 
l%ht, when all other hives are quiet, bees will be seen to 
leave a robbed hive and fly away to their houses. This 
is the most sure test. In snch a case, close the hive en- 
ihrely for a day, but give the bees air. You may then 
open the passage way a very little, so as to allow a single 
bee to pass. Leave it thus for a day or two when it may 
be enlarged if no further trouble is apprehended. T. B. 

KuiEa. Clinton, Oneida county, N, Y, 

>•■ 

American Plows. 



Eds. Coltiyatob — Grentlemen: In one of the inter- 
esting letters from London, of Mr. Johnson, Sec. of the 
1^. Y. State Ag. Society, published in the September 
number of the Cultivator, we find the following para- 
graplis: 

<< I became acquainted at our trial of plows [in the 
neighborhood of London] with Count de Gourcy, a dis- 
tinguished French gentleman, who is one of the most in- 
telligent agriculturist I ever met with. 

" lie spoke in very high termsi of onr plows. He had 
seen three of them in operation in France, which had 
been sent over by some American gentleman who liad 
purchased lianiboullet sheep ; but his name he did not 
recollect . They were, he said , so light , so simple in their 
construct ion ,so easily operated by the peat<antry of France, 
and so cheap, that he preferred them altogether to any 
other plows. He expressed himfielf highly gratified with 
the performance of our plows at the trial — said they had 
accomplished all that was desired.'' 

The gentleman referred to above, and of whose name 
Col. Johnson was ignorant, is John A. Taintor, Esq., of 
Hartford, Conn., to whom the breeders of the United 
States are greatly indebted, not only for his importation 
of Rambouillet slicep, but of very superior sheep from 
other distinguished flocks in France and Germany. The 
plows that Count de Gourcy so highly commends, were 



of our manufacture, and selected fh>m our establishment 
by Mr. Taintor, about two years ago. We have repeated- 
ly sent plows and other agricultural hnplements to Eu- 
rope, and all have been highly approved of there— even 
in Old England herself. We mention this merely in de- 
fence of the sneers against American plows &c., which 
from the time they appeared at the Crystal Palace, up 
to the day of trial, it pleased the English press to throw 
out against them. After the trial the English editors 
changed their tone, and acknowledged the superiority 
of American hnplements in the handsomest manner. This 
was very manly on their part ; and as interested parties, 
and in common with our fellow exhibitors, we feel quite 
obliged for their amende honorable. 

Had we supposed that a ** trial of plows'' was to be 
made, we should have sent some to the Crystal Palace 
fitted for it ; as it was, being completely unprepared for 
this, our plows worked to great disadvantage. Very 

resp'y . yours, A. B. Allsn & Co. New- York, Sept. 15. 

«»< 

Special Manures for Potatod^. 

Eds. Cultivator — I suppose all things concerning 
the potato, its culture, productiveness, &c., are interest- 
ing, to a portion at least, of your patrons. And it is 
upon that supi>osition that I venture to lay before them 
an experiment which I have been trying the past summer. 
The soil is a light loam ; the kind of potatoc, ^Vhitc Mer- 
cer J the time of planting, the second week in May; the 
manures used, Patagonia guano, ** prepared guano," by 
Kentish & Co., of New- York, and bones ground and dis- 
solved with sulphuric acid, (as per Prof. Norton's recom- 
mendation in the Cultivator.) One row was planted 
without any manure, bone being on either side, then the 
difibrent kinds of guano, alternately, with the bone. The 
quantity of Patagonia guano per acre, used, GOO lbs. ; of 
prepared do., 800 lbs.; of bone, 8 bushels. No other 
manure was used. The land planted was quite reduced. 
The result was as follows: the weights of the merchanta- 
ble, and of the small jiotatoes, are given separately, with 
the total weight, the cost, &c. 

lbs. oz. lbs. oz. lbs. oz. Cost pr. 
large, anoll. total. acre. 

3 hilU withoot any maiMire, 10 08 18 •OOO 

do bone by the side, ........ S8 08 30 BOO 

Pat. gnano, 6 hillis 4 4 18 5 12 12 00 

Prepared i^uano, 6 hills, 30 90 50 050 

Bone by the aide, do 58 30 88 800 

By the above table, it may readily be seen which ma- 
nure causes the greatest product, and which furnishes 
that unanswerable argument, cheapneee, which none can 
resist. The bone prepared for use, costs in the above 
but two-thirds as much as the guano, while the product 
is nearly three-fourths greater. The bone was ground in 
this place, of which about one and a half bushels were 
put in a half-hogshead ; then one-thuxl, (by weight,) as 
much acid as bone, diluted with twice its bulk of water. 
Stir well together, and in two or three days you have as 
active a manure as can be produced. There was a sur- 
prising luxuriance in the tops of the rows where the bone 
was put, remarked by all who saw them. 

I think it excels as a top-dressing. From the slight 
opportunity which I have had of judging, I should say 
$5 per aore would double the crop of grass on the light 
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Und whidi &boiuidB !□ this riciDitj, and greatly improve 
tta quality. It taay seem to Bomc like a great nnderta- 
k!ug, to purchase the acid at some distant place, trans- 
port it home, and use It. " Tht itrong ituff," aa some 
aay, " I should ha afraid to use itf Well, now It is all 
Iinsginative difficulty, Juat try 11 friends, and give ui 
tLeicsult. S. B. a. Hadlymt, Sept. 6, 1651. 

AvricDllnral Eihlbitiona. 

Addisok Couvti yEKHONT. — The show of thli BOcls- 
ty took place at Middlebury, on tlie 25th of September. 
The Dumber of animals exhlbitod was ton tbon tisual, In 
consequence of the weather being rainy the day preced- 
ceding; there nas still, however, qult«alargocoUecUoD of 
horaei, cattle and sheep. Of the horses, most of the best 
q)e«itaeiiB were the progeny of the weU-koowu horse 
Black-Hawk, fnHn alx months to four years old. Some 
of these were very flue. 'A three-year-old colt, the pro- 
perty of Hr. Johnson, of Middlebury, Is a beauUfnl an- 

There was a large collection of working oxen and steers, 
■ome of which made agood appearance) butmoetoCtbe 
cattle were In rather tow condition, in consequence of the 
pastures being parched with drouth — there having been 
but a trifling amount of rain eince July. We arc sorry 
tos«e tlMt the (armers of UitasecUoa, io general, bestow 
but little attention to tbcir cattle; at least their cattle do 
Dot indicate the exercise of much skill in breeding — b^ng 
too commonly, coa«e, bard-Besbed and large boned. It 
it to be hoped, however, that the laodlUe eObrt< now 
being nude by a few individuals, will In a &w yeut cor- 
rect this evil. 

The shccpwero mostly Merinos. They comprised spe. 
cimens of the French sheep imported by Mr. Jewett, the 
Silesian, imported by Messrs. Saodford kCo.,aDd the 
descendants of the old Spanish stock. Of the latter, se- 
veral lots ofi'ered by Hr. Hammond of Ulddlebury, were 
of superior character j and in symmetry, uilTormity of 
appearance, and quality of wool, do much credit to Mr. 
H. OB a breeder. 

There were a few sheep shown under the name of Lei- 
testers, but in general, they were by no means well- 
bred. The varieties of English sheep~as LeicesteiB and 
South Downs — would probably be profltablo in this sec- 
tion for mutton, if well selected and well managed; but 
those who intend going into this bu^new, would find their 
account Id proourii^ the ri^t kind of stock to bq;ln 
with. 

The show of (hiits and vegetables was not large. 
There were some very handsome aiiplcg, showing that this 
fHiit may be produced here in great perfection. The 
&miera wonld do well to turn their attention more to the 
bneiness, and raise now orchards to take the place ofthose 
which are becoming old and unprodiictive. The collec- 
tion of apples offered by Mr. Albert Chapman, of Mid- 
dlebury, would have been considered Sne at any exhibi- 
tion. 

Bocks Conarr, Fa. — Tbis society hold ita show and 
flUr at SewtowD, on the Brst of October. The gather- 
ing of the people on the occasion was one of the largest 
we have ham sror ssni at an exhibition af a county lo- 



dcty, being eatlDMtcd at 12,(100 to U,Om. This society 
has established itself on an excellent ha^j we beliere 
tbts was its eight annual meeting, and the demonstration, 
both In regard to the tfXrtt prevailing among the pet^la, 
and the character of the exblbltion itself, was such at 
reOected credit on the anociation and the county. The 
officers and members of the society may congratulate 
themselves on the flattering success which has at Ust 
crowned tbeir patriotic labors. The sodety has pur. 
chased a lot of land, of about fonr acres, enclosed it with 
a snitable Itnce, divided it bto proper divisions, ssd 
erected proper buildings, sheds, pens, tec., and have pro- 
cured ennvoss, tents, and provided other uecc^ry n- 
qnisites for the exhibitions. We were much pleased with 
all these arrangements, which were evidently designed 
with a correct undetstanding of Ibe objecta to bo Mcom- 

There was a very re^iectable display of agrlcnltaral 
implements, most of which were manufhctured in tha 
county. We saw plows of good wotkmanditp, made by 
Geo. BucKiua, Vpper-Hakefield, and otben by A. 
B LAKES, Newtown. There were alsooDtliegronDd,drilI, 
reaping, and thrediing niarliiTies, and moat other artlclea 
used In farm labor. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep were qaRe tmmeronr Ow- 
ing to the very severe drouth irtilch has preraDed- In this 
section, (there having been hnt little i^n tcato June to 
October,) live stock in general Is much lower In condi- 
tion than usual. Some good oowi, and other cattle, were 
offered byMesrs. J.C.and ADsuqCoBJCEU, Lonaur, 
and others; and some mutton sheep, movtly of mixed 
blood, by the some. Among the latter we noticed bodm 
a cross of the African broadtalled breed, ofiered 1^ Wh. 
W. Cakk. There was a Urge show of poultry-— com- 
prising geese, dncki, tuAiei, and moat of the varieties 
of fowls. 

The fruit and v^etable departments were quite a* 
gond as could bave been expected, considerltqi the drouth, 
and the bet, also, that there is almost an entire failni* 
of apples and pears throughout this sectioa of country. 

The manufacturing departments appeared to contaia 
many articles worthy of notice, but from the great prcs> 
sure of the crowd, It was impossiUB to examine tbem. 
Our attention woa attracted by a beantiftil spedmon of 
r^sed worsted work (a chair), and a handsome p«iDl- 
ing (village at sunset), by Misses Olivia and HaaaAKR 
Stavblet, daughters of Wu. Siavklei, Esq., of Par- 
tridge-Hall Farm. 

We shall give some notes In rqard to the fkrmlng ef 
Bucks county, in a future uunber. 

Fhii^dklfhta Conarr, Pa. — This "aDciont andboih 
orablc" association held ita exhibition fbr the present year 
on the Bth and 9th of October. To this society belongs 
the proud distinction of being the first of the kind or- 
ganized in America--da(lng IVom ITS5. Among its 
founders we recognize the names of many ot the promi- 
nent men of the revolution — as TtaoTHT Pi<mKsira, 
RoBEKT XoBBia, Jou* Jat, Bicbakv Pstbm, Bkm>. 
Bush; and among its honorary members and e o r respond- 
onta were AxTao Touso, Sir Jon Sivclai*, aad 
other celebrated BrltUi writers on sgtleiiUQn of ttait 
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pwiod. In these days when the agricultaral interest has 
attiinH an asoendant position in popular estimation, and 
igrisiiltaral sodeties haye become common in all parts 
cf our country, we seldom realize how much we are in- 
dflibled to the example and influence of these first labor- 
,en m the cause. It is no flattery to say that the early 
" Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
AcricultiiTe/' comprise many papers of great value. 
Thoy contain the germs of nrach of the improvement in 
i^priealtare which it is our happiness to enjoy. In this 
tIsw, perhaps no society in existence is entitled to higher 
credit for the benefits it has conferred on the public. 

The exhibition of the society on the present occanon, 
when conwdered in reference to the unfavorable charac- 
ter of the season, the scarcity of grass, and the sufibring 
of many cr<^ from drouth, was highly creditable. The 
number of animals was larger, as we wero informed, than 
•t most of the previous exhibitions. We cannot speak 
in high terms of the horses, in the aggregate, though 
there were a few which appeared well. Of these, a stal- 
lion, 6 years old, owned by Damisl Stout, Cheltenham 
township, Montgomery county, was well formed for 
strength and endurance. His sire was the imported Nor- 
man horse owned by £]>waju> Habbis, £sq., of Moorcs- 
town, N. J. The cattle comprised q[>ecimens of the 
Short-horns, Devons, Alderneys, and various mixed 
breeds. Jas. Gtowsn, £sq., the President of the So- 
ciety, exhibited several fine Short-horn cows, heifers, and 
bulb; others of the same breed, oflbred by Messrs. Cad- 
walImLDER, Kswbold, Babton, and Buobt, deserve 
notice. Some of the Devons by Messrs. Shbbidab , 
Smith, and others, were fine. There were several yoke 
of superior working oxen, bred in Connecticut, ofibred 
by Mr. Gk>wEN, and others whose names we did not learn. 
The sheep were of the English varieties. Aabon Cle- 
MEBT, Esq., exhibited several fine specimens of South- 
Downs, Leiccsters, and mixed breeds. Some good Cots- 
wolds, or improved Oxfordshires, were exhibited by 
Behj. Wood, of Sugartown, Chester county. Some of 
them were from the flock of Col. Wabe, of virgmia. The 
show of swine was large, and comprised good specimens 
of Leicester or Dutchess county stock, offered by Mr. 
WiLKiMsoB , and others, of the Berkshire, of which a very 
handsome specimen was ofibrcd by Mr. Gowen, and an im- 
ported white Berkshire boar offered by James Deve- 
BEAUX, of Germantown. There was a great show of 
poultry, showing that the sober citizens of the Quaker 
City and its suburbs are not entirely free from the epi. 
demic which has affected other parts of the country. 
Though a large proportion of the fbwls were of the Shank- 
high tribe, there were some good ones. Deserving men- 
tion were those under ihe name of Gold-spangled, or 
Pheasant fowls, (Bolton bays, or Golden-Hamburghs,) 
offered by Uenbt Ditmah. They were of aln^ost un- 
exceptionable form, but had not the eiLact markings re- 
quired by the standard for that variety. The white 
fowls offered by Bev. Mr. Bumstead, of Roxborough, 
were good. 

The specimens of iVuits, vegetables, grain, and other 
seeds, were numerous, and in general of superior quali- 
ty—much superior in all respects than oonkl havo been 



expected under the unexampled drouth. The speci- 
mens of farm products from the farm of Mr. Geo. Buqht 
attracted much notice ; as did those offered by Mr. Soebi- 

bab. 
A hAudsome display of implements was made by 

Messrs. Pboutt & Babbett, and a smaller but good as- 
sortment, by Mr. C. B. Rodgebs. 

Washingtob Couhtt, N. Y.— We have been Aimish- 
ed by a correspondent with the following account of the 
exhibition of this society: 

The eleventh annual Fair and Cattle Show of the Wash- 
ington county Agricultural Society, was held at South 
Hartford on the 17th and 18th of September. The 
farmers of this section have suffered for a long time from 
excessive drouth, and this circumstance was unpropitious 
for the show -, but notwithstanding this discouragement 
the farmers with commendable public sgiiit brought out 
their stock, and made the show such an one as was cre- 
ditable to the husbandmen of the county, and one that 
fully met the expectations of the great number which the 
increasing interest in these exhibitions called together. 
The show of cattle was good, especially of working oxen 
— about thirty yoke being exhibited — some of great ex- 
cellence. In sheep the show was remarkably good. The 
exhibition of horses was very good, much the best ever 
had in the county ; many animals of superior excellence. 
The amount of fruit exhibited was not large, although 
there were some specimens of fine quality. 

The ladies' department, containing many articles of rare 
beauty, was peculiarly interestiiii; and excited much at- 
tention. Much credit is due the ladies for the fine taste 
displayed in adorning the tent with evergreens and 
fiowers. 

The plo¥ring took place the second day. The success- 
ful competitor used a plow manufiictured by Eddy & Co., 
Union Yfllage. 

An address, which highly interested the large audience, 
was delivered by Prof. Nobton of Yale College. We 
have reason to believe that this address will do much to- 
wards removing existing objections against connecting 
science with practical agriculture, and will tend to create 
a laudable rivalry among farmers, and awaken a spirit of 
investigation and inquiry, for which it was eminently 
calculated. 

It is with great satisfaction that we find our fairs every 
year becoming more interesting. This show, in most de- 
partments, was the best that has been held in the county, 
and furnishes ample evidence that farmers are awake to 
their true mterest. S. South Hartford^ Sept. 22, IS^l, 

Bebkshibb, Mass. — This county has two Agricultural 
Societies — the old Berkshire, proper, and the Hou- 
satonic. Both are well sustained, and for several 
years, each has had its annual exhibitiuns. The show 
of the Housatonic Society was held the present season 
at Great Barrington on the 24th and 25th of September; 
and that of the Berkshire Society at Pittsfleld on the 
1st and 2d of October. This Is an old society, and it is 
entitled to the credit of holding the first agricultural 
exhibition in this country, which took place at Piitsficid 
in 1810. The interest then originated has been well 
sustained, and the prosperity of the coonty of Berkshire, 
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is due,* in a great measarc, to the inflpence exerted by 
ber agricultural societies. 

Uampden County, MasA. — Show at Springfield, Oct. 
Ist and 2d. The Republican says: ''In speaking of 
the Fair, as a whole, we but echo the opinion of all 
whom we have heard express an opinion, that it has 
never been equalled in the county. We remember noth- 
ing in the exhibition that was not above mediocrity, and 
much, very much, we may certainly say, of surpassing 
excellence.'* The address of Prof. Nobton^ is spoken 
of in terms of high commendation. 

Vermont State Fair. — The first eflfbrt at a State 
Fair in Vermont was made on the 10th and llth of 
September last, at Middlebury. We regret that we had 
not the opportunity of attending. The weather was 
most oppressively hot j but a collection of people esti- 
mated at 12,000, was on the ground, and the number of 
animals and articles exhibited was as large as the most 
sanguine anticipated. It is stated that there were in 
allj 400 horses exhibited, '' comprising many of the su- 
perior animals known in the state ;" 300 meat cattle ; 
1,100 sheep; 50 lots poultry ; 1,200 ** inanimate objects." 
The horses and sheep formed the chief attraction. The 
celebrated horse Black Hawk, with upwards of sixty 
of his progeny, from the age of six years down to three 
months, passed in regular procession around the circle 
devoted to the show of horses. There were other fine 
specimens of the Morgan stock, particularly the noted 
Green Mountain Morgan, owned by Silas Hale, Royal- 
ton, Mass. The 3heep comprised specimens of all sub- 
varieties of the Merino — ^French^ Silesian, Saxon, and 
the true Spanish. 

At the close of the exhibition a regular organization 
of a State Agricultural Society was effected, and the 
following officers duly elected for the ensuing year: 

Frederick HoLBROOK,Brattlcboro', President; Wu. 
Nasu, Jopeph W, CoLBDRN, Hajirt Bbadlet, Eras- 
Tus Fairbanks, Vice-Presidents; J. A. Beckwith, 
of Addison, Cor. Secretary; C. S. Notes, Recording 
Secretary; John Spadldinq, Treasurer; J. S. Petti- 
done, J. K. Parish, Geo. T. Hodqes, P. Baxter, L. 
Br.\inard, Additional Directors. A meeting of the 
Directors was held at Burlington on the 25th of Sept., 
at which it was resolved to petition the legislature at 
the coming session, for an act of incorporation. 

'mo otate Fair. — The second State Fair for Ohio, 
•/uK place at Columbus on the 24th to 26th September, 
t'ho lumber of people who attended, is thought to have 
•««*-" nearly 100,000. The character of the exhibition 
^P^.«.o to have been creditable to the state, and satis- 
actory to the members of the society and the public. 
Vq presume t^" 'esuU will be salutary in reference to 
h^ in*«r< •♦« /^ no cltizeus of the Buckeye State. 

• %* 



Sales of Stock at the State Fair. 



'>ix iAOxu. «/< . iULL. — The Massachusetti Plowman 

"?8 that a bul hree years old, drew a cart loaded, 

.^ d hill, with thiv.e tons of stone, and fifteen men on the 

'^p of it — the whole equal to four torn two hundred and 

fty pounds. It was a load on which the working oxen 

lad been tried, which we"^ exhibited at the show of the 

^ssex county Ag, So**'**' ^\e b'^^' ^*" ^li*'*^'*^ ♦<> th** 

»n/1 f\ lip ^rv^tfTtc 



One of the most important advantagei afforded by 
agricultural exhibitions; is the opportunity which they 
present of purchasing such animals and articles as per- 
sons are in want of, who attend these gatherings. This 
feature of the New- York State Fairs has done much to 
keep up their interest, and to bring annually together 
large numbers of choice animals. The sales of stock and 
implements which have taken place at these exhibitions 
for the last four or five years, have been very large, and 
at the late show at Rochester were probably equal to 
any former occasion. We notice some of the sales of 
stock which have come to our knowledge — it being a 
matter of interest to the public to learn the whereabouts 
of fine animals. 

The Short-horn bull Halton, exhibited by Hon. Adam 
Fergusson, of Canada, was purchased by S. P. Chap- 
man, Esq., of Clockville, Madison county, N. Y. Wc 
may mention in this connection that Mr. C. has sold a 
yearling heifer and a bull calf to Mr. £. 6. Alden, of 
Boston — ^the animals being destined for a farm purchased 
by Mr. A. in Madison county. The price paid for the 
two, was $275. 

The fine (red) Short-horn cow exhibited by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, was purchased by N. J. Becas, Esq., of Smith- 
town, Long Island. 

The fine Devon cow (sister to the noted bull Major) 
exhibited by Mr. Gapper, of Canada, has. we are in- 
formed, gone into the possession of Me^s. W. P. and 
C. S. Wainwright, of Rhinebeck, Dutchess county; 
and Messrs. W.'s beautiful Devon bull, which received 
the first premium, was disposed of to R. H. Van Rens- 
selaer, Esq., of Morris, Otsego county. 

Mr. E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming county, sold 
to Mr. Freeman, of Port Dover, C. W., two fine year- 
ling Devon heifers, at $100 each. 

Mr. E. P. Prentice, of Albany, told two Ayrshire 
heifers to Mr. Penny, of Newark, Ohio. The superior 
Ayrshire cow, which was exhibited by Mr. W. A. Mills, 
of Mt. Morris, which took the first premium^ was pur- 
chased by Mr. Prentice. 

We understand that extensivesalesof sheep of various 
breeds, and also of horses, took place, but we have not 
learned particulars. 

Hereford Cattle. — We are requested by Mr. So- 
tham, to copy the following from an article in the Mark 
Lane Express of September 15th, under the head of 
" Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society." 

*^ The prize Hereford bull, shown by the Right Hon. 
Lord Berwick, of Cronk-hill, near Shrewsbury, aged 
four and a half years, was unquestionably the best bull 
in the yard. He has a large square frame, of great 
depth, well covered with flesh of good quality; he has 
a good skin, is short legged, girts nine feet, and is six 
feet in length. Altogether he is a large and compact 
animal. The second prize Bull, belonging to Mr. Price, 
was also a remarkable animal, but not to be compared 
to Lord Berwick's bull. Although but three years and 
twenty days old, he girted eight feet seven inches, whilst 
the prize Short-horn Bull, a-much higher, and apparent- 
ly a much larger animal, girted two inches less^though 
three months older. The other classes of Herefords 
contained some admirable specimens, and although not 
so numerously exhibited at the Short-horni, yet we 
♦Viinir Tp • *»!«»«• h*>v m*n*^ Unequalled*" 
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Trees for Waste Lands. 






E»s. CoiTiTATOB — On most farms there fs generally 
more or less waste lands, such as steep hill sides, grarel- 
Ij knolls, &c. These lands, in their barren state, always 
giro a cold and forbidding appearance, and often mar the 
beauty of the farm. To improve these lands in the short- 
est way, and at the least expense, is the next thing. 
Probably many farmers will have a variety of ways of 
doing it, and if they bring aboat the desired result, all 
very well. But the majority of farmers will content 
themselves to do just nothing at all . Yet there are some 
who are inclined to improve such lands, when they are 
convinced of its importance, and know how it can be 
done. The practice of plowing and manuring such lands 
ii (Vaught with many evils, as in plowing knolls and side- 
bills the wash of rains is so great as to keep the land in 
iterility , besides the difficulty in plowing and cultivating 
it to any advantage. 

Now I think the best way to manage such lands,, is to 
let them grow up to timber. On some lands of this kind 
joang sprouts will come in naturally, which, if taken 
cue of, and left undisturbed by the plow, or by cattle, 
will soon make young trees. On other lands it would be 
necessary to plant acorns and chestnuts, or else set out 
the young trees ; and these trees, with proper care, would 
in a few years make a handsome grove. It is not inten- 
ded to make a forest on these lands, but more to leave 
them scattering, like the '*ouk openings'' of the west, 
free, of course, from all underbrush. 

When these trees get sufficient size to shade the ground 
well, the grass will begin to come in, and in a few years 
a clean grass sward will be made. We are satisfied that 
what these lands want most is protection from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, and the washing of rains. In proof 
of this, any farmer must have noticed how soon a grass 
sward will form under a tree where it stands on a bar- 
ren knoll. Probably the small fibrous roots of the tree 
hdp to make the sward, and then the cattle repose under 
its shade, and add their excrements to the soil; so by all 
these agents combined, a good soil is formed. These 
ranges of side hills and knolls, after the trees get grown 
to sufficient size, may be kept in permanent pasture, 
both for sheep and cattle. Thus a farmer, after a few 
years, would have the satisfaction of seeing bis former 
barren hill sides converted into handsome gloves and 
belts of timber, adding much to the beauty of the farm 
lad landscape. 

Often, in the line of old fences, the hickory tree will 

come up, and if protected a little, will in a few years 

make a fine tree. I think this tree decidedly one of the 

finest forest trees in this country, as its leaves arc large, 

it affords a good shade, and a fine protection from the 

inn. L. Du&AHD. Derby, Conn., Jiugutt 30, 1861. 

•%• 

Kerr's Poultry Book* 

Eds. Coltiyator — In a very well written review of 
Dr. Kerr's edition of Dixon on Poultry, in your last pa- 
per, the reviewer alludes somewhat uncharitably to cer- 
tain objectionable passages in the letters of one of Dr. 
K.'s correspondents. As I have good reason to know 
that at least one of those letters was not designed for 
publication at all, and none of them intendiil Iiy the wri- 



ter to be published " wo^A for word." without curtail- 
ment or alteration, you will permit me to offer this in 
palliation. Expressions that are not to be tolerated in 
print, may be almost excusable in private confab, or cor- 
respondence between cronies. 

There is one point, however, on which I must join is- 
sue with Observer, and the very respectable rhyming 
worthy whom he quotes to prove that '' want of decen- 
cy is want of sense." The poet needed a rhyme, and so he 
wrote **want of sense," carelessly, of course, for he surely 
bad too correct an appreciation of his own powers, to 
charge himself seriously with lack of brains. For truth 
or meaning, any other expression would have answered 
as well, but it would not jingle. A greater bard, who 
lived on the banks of Avon nearly 800 years ago, and 
whom a young lady of my acquaintance very admiringly 
pronounced **a smart manf" used a great many *' immo- 
dest words," and so did Etherge and Rochester, and 
Buckingham, and many of the famous wits of by-gone 
days, and yet no one will accuse them of want of sense. 
The condemnation is altogether too sweeping in its cha- 
racter to be just. A decided want of decency is certain- 
ly very censurable, but not amenable to the charge which 
Mr. Observer endorses by quoting. Observee. North* 
umberland, Pa.. Sept, 8, 1851. 
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Cross-breeding Animals* 

A pamphlet has lately been published in Scotland on 
the cfibcts of cross-breeding, by Alexaeder IIarvet, 
M. D. We have not seen the work, but have seen fre- 
quent notices and extracts from it in English and Scot- 
tish journals, and in the Quarterly Journal of Jgricul' 
ture, there is a review of it by the editor, Mr. Stepuees. 

Dr. Harvet propounds a hew theory in relation to 

some ideas connected with cross-breeding, which arc thus 

stated: 

<< There is a circumstance connected with the process 
of breeding in the higher classes of animals which seems 
to me to merit a larger share, than it has yet received, 
of the attention of the agricultural body. It is this. — 
that a male animal that has once had fruitful comiexion 
with a female, may so influence her future offiipring be- 
gotten by other males, as to a greater or less extent en- 
graft upon them his ovm distinctive features — his in- 
fluence thus reaching to the subsequent progeny, in whose 
conception he himself has no share, and his image and 
superscription being, so to speak, more or leas inscribed 
upon them." 

He proceeds to cite several instances of the characters 
of the male by which a female first conceived, being visi- 
ble in ofifspring afterwards produced, fV'om other males. 
One of these is the case of the Earl of Morton's nutre, 
which has been often mentioned. The marc was first 
covered by a quagga, an animal of the assinine family, 
with stripes like those of a xebra. She produced a by- 
brid, which had the marks of its sire, as might have been 
expected. But a singular result followed. The mare 
afterwards produced three foals in successive years, by 
an Arabian horse, all of which had stripes like those of 
the hybrid ! 

Br. H. has gathered similar facts in regard to sheep 
and other animals, and he thinks there are analogous 
phenomena in the human species. 

Mr. Stxprxis, (the reviewer of Dr. H.,) sums up his 
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own views In regard to Dr. Sarvey's theory In a few 

words, and in the foHowiDg conclusion we think he will 

be sustained by general obeervation: 

" From the time we read Dr. Harvey's first paiier, we 
doubted altogether the correctness of this explanation . 
We thouglit then, as we still think, that the resemblance 
of the subsequent ofi^pring to the first male by whom 
the mother was impregnated, was to be explained upon 
the principle of mental injluence^ and not upon inoccu' 
lotion of the mother's blood, by the matter of the first 
foetus that she bore.'' 



Salt for Animals* 



Professor Sixosns, Veterinary Inspector to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, observes, in relation to the action 
of salt on the animal economy, that 'Mt is exceedingly 
beneficial in moderate quantities, but prejudicial in hirge 
ones." lie thought horses might take with advantage 
from an ounce and a half to two ounces of salt, daily ; 
but that an excess of it would render animals weak, de- 
bilitated, and unfit for exertion. Similar facts were ap- 
plicable also to oxen, which accumulated flesh faster by 
the judicious use of salt, than without it. He cited Ar- 
thur Young, and Sir John Sinclair, to show that salt had 
a tendency to prevent the rot in sheep. Prof. S. added 
as his own opinion, that salt, by its action on the liver, 
and the supply of soda it yielded to the bile, led to a 
greater amount of nutriment being derived from the food. 
The substance, he said, was also well known as a vermi- 
fuge, destroying many kinds of worms in the intestines 
of animals, and conferring a healthy tone of action which 
prevented their re-occurrence. Several members of the 
R. A. Society, as Col. Challoncr, and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
stated that their experience led them to agree with Prof. 
Sinionds, in regard to the value of salt for animals. In 
reference to the mode of giving it, the practice of plac- 
ing large lumps of rock salt in fields or yards, where it 
was always accessible to the stock, was mentioned with 
approbation. This practice is now adopted by many far- 
mers in this country, and after several years trial is pre- 
ferred to the former mode of giving salt periodically. 
When animals are only allowed to have salt once or twice 
a week, it is sometimes the case that they eat too much 
at once, but by having it constantly in their reach, they 
eat in such quantities as their systems require, and it as- 
sists digestion, and promotes health and thrift. 
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Fire Annihilator* 



There seems to be no doubt that the ingenuity of man 
has at last devised a means by which the " devouring 
clement" may be in a great degree deprived of its ter* 
rors, and its power to harm. A man in England, by the 
name of Phillips, hap obtained a patent for what he calls 
a " Fire Annihilator," and is described as ''a machine 
containing a chemical preparation, which, whenever oc- 
casion demands, will discharge, with the power of steam, 
a vapor in which flame cannot exist." It has been sub- 
jected to several tests during the great exhibition at 
London, and in all of which it has proved entirely ef- 
fectual in accomplishing the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. One of the most striking and gratifying experi- 
ments for testing the efiScacy of this invention, was made 
by filling the hold of a vessel of 150 tons burden, with 
the most combustible materials, which were set on fire. 



and allowed to bnm with the hatches closed, for several 

minutes, when, on admitting the air, the flame bnrst 

forth with great power, ascending high above the deck. 

" The word being given by Mr. Phillips," says an eye- 
witness, *' his men broaght the portable machines for- 
ward. Each of these portable machines is of about 20 
horse power, that is to say, from the peculiarity of the 
invention, the vapor from the noesle or spent of each, 
was admitted at that ratio. Two of these were hronght 
in succession on the burning mass from the mouth of the 
hatchway, and in three seconds the vapor had extlngpiish- 
ed the great body of the fiame, leaving one or two small 
points where the fiame was discernible : and in about two 
minutes the vessel was almost clear of all smoke.'' 

The experiment was witnessed by several oflSicers of 
the Royal Navy, who severally signed a certificate em- 
bracing the facts above mentioned. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Drain Tile Machine. — A. B., South Carolina. We 
know of no other machines for making tiles, than sach 
as have been previously mentioned in our journal. We 
do not see how it would be possible for a machine to be 
made, that would answer the purpose, for a much smaBer 
price. 

Raising Water by Wind powbr. — T. S. E., Salem 
City, Oregon- We have no wind-mills in operation for 
raising water in this vicinity. We have seen pumps 
worked by wind for this purpose — ^the apparatus being 
moved by the ordinary mode of attaching sails to the 
arms of a shaft. 

Name or Pear. — B., Nassau, N. Y. The pear yon 
left with us, is the summer Bon Chretien. It is a native 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in this country. 

Corn-stalk Cutter. — R. S. C, Elmira, N. Y, We 
know of no machine better adapted to this purpose than 
T^heeler's, which is for sale by Exert & Co., and 
Woebler & Co., of this city. It is adapted to horse 
power. Price $28. Hay or straw can be cut by the 
same machine. 

BvcKTnoRN.— J. C, Brandon, Yt. The bnckthom 
is very diflcrent from the common white or any other 
species of thorn. The former is the only kind which has 
generally succeeded in the Northern States. The se^ 
can be obtained at most seed-stores in Boston, Albany, 
or New- York. If planted this fall, two inches deep, the 
frost will probably soften the outer covering so much that 
the seeds will mostly vegetate next spring. 

Reclaiming Swamps. — S. L., Gay's River, N. S. The 
land you describe could probably be made to prodnoe 
good crops of hay. The first thing to be done is to mako 
the ground so dry that the cultivated grasses will grow ; 
next to kill out the wild growth, and sow the seeds of 
the kinds wanted. If the ground is solid enough to work 
horses or oxen, plow and level the ground, dig out and 
burn, (or carry off*,) tho roots and turf which appear 
above the surface ; sow timothy and red-top, either in 
siiring or early autumn, and bury the seed slightly with 
a rake or bush-harrow. As to the expense, It is impos- 
sible for an estimate to be made without knowing all the 
particulars, such as the price of labor, arjd the exact cir- 
cumstances, relating to the situation of the (pronnd. 

IcE-HovsE. — ^W. A. M., Chautauqne caunty, W. Y. 
The plan of which you speak, described fai our volume 
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fur 1817, bu been aduptud in nmny instances, and wilh 
ontire luccew. In tlie principal icc-cxporling ilistricU, 
the houaes for itoiing it am uf lata gcuerully built abuvc 

H/t Pmcbs. — B., New Landun, Ct. Dcidrick'a prcu, 
nMdeby L. Deiuhice, Kindcrkook, N. Y., mtli some 
lBpioveinBD{B wbiuli have been lately made, a thought 
fat be equal if nut superior to any in nao. It is mode 
boQi In ■ portable and ilatiuiiary fona — tliu funner being 
■old at tlOO, aod the latter at $200 to $300, according to 



NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKunwt.Etic.iir.STa. — Communications haTO come to 
hand, aince our last, from Olncrvec, A, B. Allen h Co., 
e. M. Cougar, Prof. J, P. Norton, Wm. H. Sotham, J. 
a. Salisbury, W. A. Mnybom, D, B. Richards, S. W". 
Bartlelt, Tyro. 

Tan Stonb-IIill Potato. — IVo have received Trom 
Hi. D. a. Bclklet, of Willlamston, Mass., a sample 
of a variety of potatoes wilh this name. Mr. B. states 
that he raised them fVom seed of the Carter potato, the 
pt«9ent being the fourth generation from their origin, 
and they hare this year been very productive on his (arm. 
The tuU'rs left with us are lorge, white, and every way 
fine in appcaraneo, aiidliaving had several of them cook- 
ad, wc can say the quality U excellent. 

tT* Mr. loan Giles, of Providence, and Dr. Ebeii 
VioHT, of Boston, will accept our thanks for a pair of 
bcamiful Ajlesbury ducks, received from each them. 

PoTATOE DisBiSE. — 'We huvB rcccivtd Ihrongh Ilia 
Excellency Gov. IIdkt, two letters from Hr. Sbith 
Famuuer, of Broomo counly, on the subject of the pi>. 
lato disease. He thinks tho disease iacausedby "a fly, 
nthcr larger than our common Hy, of rather a blackish 
cast, with gill spots OD itaniDgi, of agoldcDbrightnesi." 
To prevent the attacks of this fly, he recommends goV' 
bg klacked lime on the tops of the potatoes, while they 
ue tvet nilh dew. This he thinki "will eilract tb« 
foitoa Bud destroy the nit." The idea that Ihii disease 
I, caused liy inticcti bos been often advanced, and the 
nil has been charged on many apecies; but accurate Id- 
veiligatlon hai ihoim the hypolheiis to be nithont foun- 
dation. A similar remedy to that suggested by Mr. F., 
has been applied Id numcroua instancea. witboot any cf- 
l(Ct to lessen the malady. 

UinroHMiTi in B&EiDina, — A family of cattle c«- 
Ubiled by W. W. Wadswobtd, Esq., of Geoeseo, at 
the late Slate Fair, deaervei Rpecial mention. It con- 
riitfd of a cow nine yean old, and Qvc of her oOsprlng, 
lix: one cow, six years old; one ox, five, onecow, four; 
we heifer, ihrccj and a luckiog calf. We were told 
that there was another heifer, in the same family, fully 
equal to any of these, in good qualities. The parent 
cow and most of her progeny are red. She is perbap*, 
•even-eights Short-horn, and has been bred to Short 
bom bulls. Her points and handling are excellent — 
■earcely surpa.<sod by any, and equalled by very few of 
Ibe Short-horn cows on the ground i UHlliieHme quali- 



ties are very strikingly apparent in all her progeny. The 
ox, (which belonged to a pair BKblbiled by Mr. W.,) 
WHS one of the most complete animals. In every partlcn- 
Ur, that we have ever seen. The whole family form 
such an example of H»i/brnity in breeding, oils seldom 

allafned. 

Tbial or FtowB, — By an arrangement between tba 
oflicers of Ave county Agricnltnral Sodetleslo Pennsyl- 
vania, a trial of plows took place on the farm of Thob. 
P. Kmox, Esq., near Korristown, Pa. on the Tlh ofOc- 
tober. Twenty plowmen with the same number of 
plows, cottipelcd for the prises. The grouiid selected 
for Ihe trial, though the most suitable that could be ob- 
tained in the vicinity, was very unfavorable. It wat 
naturally of a tenacious character, aod under the la- 
fluence of three months drouth, had become more solid 
than ony ground we ever before saw plowed. We un- 
derstood that the rules by whkh the dcckions were 
made, were that the furrows should not be less than six 
inches deep, nor less than ten Inches wide, and tbct tlie 
plow which effected the most thorongh pulverisation of 
tbc soil, these requisitions being complied with, should 
be entitled to the preference. The awards were as foU 
lows: For the beat plow, Ist premium to Pbobtt fc 
Heabb, Centre Draft, Ko. 6), W>; 2d do. Jrssb Paw- 
LiHo, Jr., $80; 8d do. Geo. Bdckman, $20. For the 
best plowman, 1st preminm to AamABAa Guile, $2E; 
2ddo. W. R. Ke»mkdi,$1Ij; Bd do. J. B. Walieb, 
(10. Much oflhc plowing was done In a very creditable 
manner, considering the condition of the soil, and many 
of the plowmen evinced a skill which under more favora- 
ble circumstances would have caused their work topruse 

MoBK Fbexcs Mbbino Sbekp.— S,W. Jiwett, Ksq., 
of Weybridge, Vt., has lately recdi-ed 56 oflhcscshcep, 
from the flocks of Messrs. Gilbert h. Cnghnni — making 
in all he has imported A'om France, nearly 300 head. 
Wo have bad the (i|iportunity of CJiamining most of thl 
hitter importation, and several of the former. They ap- 
pear to have been selected with care, and jirc more uni- 
form In appearance, both as to shape and slxc of carcass, 
and quality of wool, than tbe previons importations of 
sheep we have seen tnaa that country. Like other 
French Merinos which have been Imported, they arc much 
larger than Aeep of the S|«nii"h stock which have been 
bred here. It is to be hoped Ihey will receive a fair trial 
in comparison with other stocks. 

Good Cows.— Sahdil W. BAinirr, Esq., of Eoit- 
Wlndsor, Ct., sends ns an account of the produce of > 
Short-horn cow, (Red Lily,) owned by Solouon Cowers, 
Esq., of Farmington, Ct. Tbo cow was exhibited by 
Hr. C. at tbo late ahow at Hartford, and tho statement 
m reference to her was preaenled to the eommiltee of 
which Mr. Babtlett was chairman. " She is five yean 
old; calved Sept. 16, 18SI ; gave in six successive dayi 
b September, an average of 3G lbs. 8 oi. of milk per 
day, which milk prodnccd 12 lbs. B os., or mure than 
two pounds of butter per day; her keeping, pasture feed 
only." The following is given as her pedigree: "Red 
Lily, calved Jan. i, IS4G ; got by King Philip, Amed- 
can Herd-Book, 85; gr. ^rc North- Atncriian, English 
Herd-Book, 684; gr. gr. sire Torkihlrcman, &T00. Dam 
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Kcd Lily, Bosabclltt, by Dictator 3591 ; gr. dnm White 
Tulip, by Wbiskcr, 6639; gr. gr. dam Tulip, by Palriot, 
2412." 

At the laic >liow of the Berkshire couuly Ag. Society 
•t Pittstteld, Mass., Geo, S. IVillis, Esq., received the 
first iirenilura for a cow, which was stated to have pro- 
duced from the I8th day of Juoe lo the 24th, inclusive, 
veven daye, 315 lbs. luilk, arctaging 45 Ibn. per day, and 
making IS and 14-16 Ihs. butter; and in eeven dnya in 
September, 2G6 lbs. milk ami 14 and 2-10 lbs. butter. 

Thk Hobbk Buck-H*wk asd his PaocBsy.— From 
a late visit lo Vermont, we learn that (liia stocl; is more 
and more highly esteemed as it arri\-es to a proper age 
to be tried. This creates a ready demand fur them at 
high prices. A yearling colt was latclysoldbyDr.RicE, 
of Bridport, for $1,000. His destination is Chicago, 11- 
liooia. Inilances are not very rare of $1,200 to Sl,500 
being obtained for colta of tn-o to three j'cara old, and 
¥200 to $500 for fliliei. One of the flnest colts we ever 
taw, in owned by Messrs. Hill and W.iLitER, of Brid- 
port. Ha waa foaled tlio 2d of July, last; was by Black- 
Hawk, dam by Cotnct, a son of Slicrman Morgan. Be 
hag, even now, almost the linifh and development of a 
mature and perfect horse. We tow the old horso in luir- 
nesa, again. He still moves with great case, and shows 
much 'if the nerfc and elMticily for which be has always 
been distinguished. We notice that some newspapers, 
in giving an account of the Vermont Stale Fair, make a 
' distinct class of Black- Hawk and his progeny, and anoth- 
er distuict class under the head of " Morgan Horses" — 
thus giving the impression that Black-Hawk dors not be- 
long to that noted family. On this point it is Bufflcient 
to say, that the writer of this is in possession of the most 
pOsKivc cridcucc which a case of Ibis nature admits of, 
that Black-Hawk was begotten by Ibe horse called Sher- 

EXPEKIHEMT WUTH PoTATOBS.— Mr . J. W. Gsil, Of 

Ball's Pond, Ct., sends us the following; " Last spring 
I planted three rows side by Eide acrosj a small patch. 
Ko. 1 wasplanled with large polatoe-i cut, and two halves 
put in eacli bill, three or four Inches apart. Ko. 2 was 
planted with potatoes of the same size, one in each hill, 
without cutting j and No. 8 with small ones I wo in a bill. 
They weta dug lo.day and yieldfil as follows; Ko. I 
yielded one bushel; No. 2, 2G qiiarls; and No. 8, 20 
quarts. The soil was tlic same, and all received the 
samecullivatiiin. Xoa. one and two were o bout equal 
in siie, with about the same proportion of small one* In 
each, while in No. 3 there was more small ones in pro- 
portion to the number. If tho small ones were selected 
from No. 3 and planted hy the side of the larger ones 
from Ko, 1 or No. 2, for two or throe sticccssive years, 
DO doubt Ihe diBbrcnco would bo much greater," 

Ihpeovbd Meat-Choffer, — At the lale eihibition 
of Ihe Philadelphia county Agricnllnral Society, a. ma- 
chine for cutting meat for sausages was eshibited by J. 
BoDiNE, of Trenton, N. J,, which appeared to operate 
In a very sallafactory manner. The knives ore attached 
to Ihe ends of levers aboal four (bet long, each having a 
lepcratc action, and they strike on a revolving block on 
which the meat ia placed — the knives being raised, al- 



lernately, by a tappet wheel, and fall perpendicularly, 
of their own weight. The machine was operated by a 
crank turned by hand and worked with great rapidity. 
We were assured that fldy pounds of meat had beea ent 
by it fine enough for Ihe best sausages, in five minutes. 

Ndiibek or AniiuLs Exhibited at tsb late Faik 
OF THE N. Y. State Ao. Societt.— The number of ani- 
mals exhibited in Ihs diSerent clauea, according to tb« 
entries, was as follows; 

Tool, 

CiTTLi— SioiI-honu-Bnllnni bulltiilTM, 44) ,,. 

Cc>wi,h*ir«*. and heifer cilvc*,. nl "* 

Dcvoni— Bull! ORl hull cbIvei, (S| m 

CDW.,liciftii,Midl«ifcrc»Ivn,..., lUj '™ 

Ay^irw, '.!!'.'.',".'. v.. '.!".! !!!!','.'.*.''.'.*. !'."!'. !'.!!! w 

Nunvflilnilcnm-hnid n 

In Iht "Forelga Clmi"— Shon-hi™, ]3 

Dfsoiu, H 

HunMm«nV.".','.'.",^ .'.'!.' '.','.' !!.".".'! 1 

Working Omn « 

Slecn— three yiBB qld. a 

Fst Miiit— Cfsw.fHi, !!!!!!!).'.','.',,',','.'.'.'.'.'.'""!? ii 

M 

noMU.-ClsB "AN wori," IW 

D"BgbV S3 

YMrtJir™''?..;:::";:;;:;;;:;::::;";;:;;: JJ 

Muched— DmogSl— iKiir, t 

FoniED— Snciiiiig foili uu uieliiilell,!)",.l!i !!!!!!!" H 

"m 

Rbup.— Mtiinoi, isj 

Long.wooled, -,....- 1*7 

i-iiig'mT'MMSB?™!^^.'.'!'.''.;',!!".;' !!!!!!!!! 49} ** 

PocLTBT.— The ncniher of entries was 84. The num. 
her of 8[ieciniens in each lot was not in all cases specifled, 
but would amount in the aggrcgalc to 300, or over. 

TwiN-CALVM, — J male atid/tmale. In general , when 
a male and a female calf are produced at one birth, the 
female is incapoble of breeding, being what is called a 
"free martin." There are, however, exceplions to Ibis 
rule, and the organizalion of some females, prodnced at 
Ihe same birth with males is so perfect that they are pro- 
line Mr. Benj. Sheppabo, of Greenwich, N. J., In. 
forma us that on the Dlth of May, 1849, one of his cowl 
dropped two calves— a male and a female — and on tba 
lllh of October Isst, the female dropped ■ strong and 
healthy calf, and she appears likely to make k good 
milker. 

IuppKTH) FftEKPn Mkeino Sheep.— Wehave received 
fVom S. W. Jkwett, Eehj., of Weybridge, Vermont, ft 
note In reference lo the sotirces from which be obtained 
his French Merino abcep. Respecting report* which H 
is said Iiavc been circulated, that his iheep were, with 
few exceptions, "grades and culls," Mr. J. say* — "I 
have limply to say that so fkr IVom my sheep being gnidei 
and culls, Ihey were selected by myself in person IVom 
flocks descended fVora the best blood In Sp^n, and pur- 
chased with special reference totbewantfof this country. 
I will cheerfully give any information to any perton, 
about these sheep, and Ibe addrea of tbow of whom t 
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Mr. J. DuiKiHeava. GiLBEBThCDaaHor 
u Ibe pertCMU of whom nun; of these sheep were 
dued. 

Kmiu's Rural Niit-Tobker. — An btIIcIc butil; 
written lait irinter, and nnder eztraordinar; ctrcnm- 
•taocM Knt off by the Editor of the Horticultural De- 
partment of tbla paper to the printing ofBce nnSntshed, 
■ppean to hare been entirely misunderstood b; thu Su- 
nl Kew-Torker. That paper was referred to as cm}d- 
bbdug " % copitd article, ascribed to the Cultivator, 
[tlwt article] giving u new and valuable (he twenty 
timet exploded humbug, of raising fruit trees of diSbr- 
ent aorta ftom cuttings, by dipping tho lower end in was 

TlM two words above In brackets were omitted by mis> 
take, aod hence the Kural New-Torker has supposed 
Ihftt we meant to charge him with endorsing the hum- 
hog, a thing not true, and never intended nor thonght 
of h.v ns. And we only noticed it, because that paper 
Mpied the humbug, at crtdiltd to IhU paper, — placing 
u as Its author, — and thns, however unintentionally, 
doing ns great injustice,* 

This was all exphiined in a note IVomthe Editor of the 
HorliCHltural Department, to the Rural New-Torker; 
and a brief e:<pTanation was received too late for inser- 
tion in Ibis paper at the time. We supposed the ei- 
plaoation given in that paper would he sufGcient toshow 
Ibat he entirely misonderslood nsj but as he has lately 
repealed his former remarks, most singularly and unac. 
eonntably charging ns with a " libel," we ftimish the 
above brief explanation. His sense of justice will per* 
baps suggest to bim whether, first and last, be bag upt 
said many more unjnat things of us, than we bare ap- 
parently said of bim. 

• This pipef t'tinj Ui' oldal of ihe mum, and ihe only one in the 
Ciuleil SlwatrilAwfaiij' ulitr iiMtinOirt rpiikti. wu fegarfedlijf 
tfeiy oiie «i llw papn' natia by Ihe tenn CaliiiiaiDr. 

CaLAHDs, OR SwibtFlao.— A correspondent at Ells- 
worth, Ct,, wishes information in regard to the best 
uodc of eradicating this plant from his moist meadows. 
Can some one tell the best way T 

Albany Prices Carrent. 



PLOUR.— Wo ban liad tfnr 
Bd ihboaeh tho 




teibn>uoiii»ir<>rac 

kXii al do.. Kki. lur ndJ 
ihii Stula H«<li>cnwiciui 

ka. Ttic innriy ot Out be 



5.« 

oC' 

ilc. for Obio Mcdi 

■ome doyir 



lol wliUo 1^ 



Ihe nurkrl cloud u 




oTBurJoy 

lud TbbMIc. Ii>r faar rawrtiL iucludinc ■ bwd to wriiyi loou al aOci 
Million of bur rowed elicAUy mixea Kid u 73a»lc. The wlc* e/ 
lb( month ire 37a,DC0 bubel* 

The Liverpool quouiioiB lor wheat, U. B. red, ncr TO ita. 4a. DdaiSa^ 
da white and mixed Sa. Idote. ad. ; Cuadiaii red 4a. SdaSa. and whiie 
U. alaSi. M. Iiidiau Com, yellow, aSaST, while da. nnSSi ed. 

WHISKEY haa bf eu b> Kinink ni[»[y during Ihe mouih y tba 

FKED— Saleilv.iou huahek n'j!lat4c!fcr ihoru, ISnSIc' loi 
Kcoiid quality uid IWMlOe, for Ene nuddliuc. 

UOrs.— niere ii ■ large apeculalin mnvemeni gaing on in hofn; 
in Ihe hopErowinidiiUicUodhiaiute, tbenticta poid nre full n 
high u ill lhi> nnil«l, IHaMc. beiiif freely given for «ll ihu can bo 
Dhwned, nndlakcuonlheapot; Ibareuildemandherehu l>eenB»> 
plied al iSmate., uid on Satuti^r ■ aala wn m^e rion More eftafiM 
Iba. u Mc., uiil wilhin a (i:w dayi aale of lOjOUO Iba, baa been mala 
ill Uiia cily al a figure nliova our qnotuioiia. To day biilder* general- 
ty uk 3Uc. lor largct Inti, while retail lolei ere nukiiii at a7e. 

PRMVISIONS.— The muliel ■ eoo&ied to a Iiin>ie3 leiail iride. 

WIXIL.— The nmrket hers ianegleelad. Ai Bmoii, oiitht IINh, 
Ibe demiuid for domalic wool had been good fur lome d»y>, aiid Uie 

en. Tbr Irwinctiona add up 3SO,(no iL. fieeea, at alioul 43a1«o. 
!<uouy, Xatle. Full blood, Slaxi do., StuSS) do. 31ii33 cuiunun. 

vaiiri in nU direclioui kee|a majiHtlaetvrera ont of llic niirkcl- 1i> A^ 
I, nice of ai balca wuhad PonogBeae, on privn 

;port of aM halea foreign wool, noticed '— ■ — 

e ready for ibipfnenl to Enrope, and on 



Treei! nr««at Treat 



rpIIEaaliKriben would reiptclfullyaoticil a ahire of the pablia 
JL palronaiE in ihe purchaee of ail kiude of Pnul ai^ Oruuncnlal 

All orden accompanied wnh Ihe ciuh, or utiafoctoiT refereiica, 
fUl reeeive prompt allention. SH'^PPARD JC CHKRRY, 
Nov. 1— ll.e Biver Boiik Nuraery. Rnchealcr, N. V. 

KrArtiux.— A. Saul * Co., Newburgh, N. Y.j Wm. Re^ 

ninbelhtowii, New-Jeraey. 




THE TO 






FOWI^ AND EGOa 

THE treal deaire rnanifei'ted in New- England fur 
Ponllry, has induced H. B. COFFIN,, . 



irceding and iminning I — .— ^ — . 

-ig Ihe poreA and beat to breed from, niaydo 



Hhanihae—Focbei Mock. 

IinperisI Chinoe—Mardi nock. 

Cochin Chuia— CdSu do 

While ShBigliae do do 

Back )lh>li|^aa do do 

Gulden Poland, or Spangled Hamblrgk. 
ealcm in Fowli or Rn^ for hatching, aunJiedvponlibcnlleniifk 
ria adrircuid lo Kt. iCtmfnu Bpm, Buuu, will be prcmpllr 

efcrence lo Mr. J. Vu Dnm. of Cinciinuiti, Ohio, wbo iriQ 
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ANALTTIO Ali UkBORATORT, 

Yale College, NeuhHaverif Connecticut. 
JOHN P. NORTON, pRorsssoK or SciSKTinc Aoricultvrx. 

THIS Iiaboratory is now fully organined for instruction in oU 
branches of aiialyrcs connected with the examination of soils, 
manures, miiierakj ashen, animul and vegetable subt^tanecs, ice. Full 
courses are given in each of these departments, and also ni general 
Chemistry, both organic and inorgiuiic. 

Stud-nts can thus fit themsclve4 to become instructors in the vari- 
ous branches of Chemistry, or to apply so much of that and kiiHlrcd 
science* as may be neccs^ar)' to the practical pursuit of agriculture 
or manufacturing. The demand for teachers and Professors m the 
▼arious branches of chemLstry, especially Agricultural, Li now great 
and increasing, so that this is now a fair field for those who have a 
taste for such pursuiu. 

A course of Lectures on Scientific Agriculture, by Professor Nor- 
ton, commences in Jaimary of each year, and continues for two and 
a half montlw. This course is designed especially for the practical 
Armer, and has given great satisfaction to those who have attended 
it in previous years. It embraces a plain connected otitline of the 
leading jx)inis in improved agriculture, treating in succession of the 
composuion of the soil, the {ilant and the animal; of their connections 
with each other, and of all the improvements in cultivation, maimr- 
Jjig, fee<ling and fattening, which have been adopted in the best agri- 
cultural regions. This course is made so plain and practical, that the 
flirmer who attends it con luiderstand the whole, and apply it in his 
own experience. 

More can be learned by attendance upon such lectures, by reading 
bi coimection with Ihem, and by associating with others who ore also 
desirous of obtaTning a better knowledee of their profession than in 
years away from such advantages. The )'oung farmer learns to 
think for himself, to see that a practice is not necessarily right be- 
cause it is old, to understand the reasons for ail that he does, and with 
this increase of knowledge is better able to make farming profitable 
0* well as interesting. 

Board and lodging may be procured atfrom S2 to S3 per week, and 
the Ticket for the lecture is 810. 

In coimection with the Lecture is a short Laboratory course, by 
means of which thoae who desire it, are taught to test soiU, manures, 
marls, &c., in a simple way. and to make many elememury exami- 
nations of a highly useful cnaracter. The charge for this course is 

To those students who go through the full Iiaboratory course, the 
charge is about 8'iOO per aimain. and they con be admitted at any pe- 
riod of the year at a proportional charge. 

For further information apply to Prof. Jouif P. Nortom, New-IIa- 
ren. Conn. June 1, IbSl— gt. 

THB FRUrr QARDEN, 

A TREATISE intended to illustrate the Physiolog>' of Fruit Trees, 
the theory and practice of all operations connected with the 
Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and 
Gunlen Trees, as standunU, dwarfs, pyrnmids, espaliers, &c.: the 
laying out and arranging dinerrnt kincvs of Orchards and Gardens; 
the selection of suituole varieties for different purposes and localities ; 
gathering and Preserving Fruits: Treaimcnt of Disease; Destruc- 
tion of Insects; descriptiMi and uses of Implements, ice. Illustrated 
with upwards of 150 ngures, representing different parts of Trees, 
all practical operations, forms ol trees, Designs for iHantniions, Im- 
plements, ftc. Bv P. Barrt, of the Moiuit Hope Nurseries, Ro- 
chester, New- York. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

" Tins book sKppUti a place in fruit culture, and that is saying a 
great <lcal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas 
and Cde. Mr. Barry has then a neld to himsdf, which he occupies 
with decided skill and ability." — Prairit Former. 

" It is full of directions as to the management of trees and buds and 
fruit, nnd is a valuable and pleasant book.'' — AVMny Eve. Journal. 

•' The work ought to be m every family in the IJmted States."— 
Ashtabula Sentinel. 

" The work is prepared with great judgment nnd founded on the 
practical experience of the author — is of far greater value to the 
cultivator than most of the compilations on the sulgect." — N. Y. 
JVibune. 

*' It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we hare ever 
seen, dealing hi particulars as well as generalities, aivl imparting 
many valuable hint'* relative to soil, manures, pruning uud trans- 
pioiiting." — Boston Gazette. 

''A muss of useful niiormation i8 collected, which will give the 
work a value even to those who possess the liest works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet published." — Evening Post. 

" His work is one of the complctcit, and, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to be obtained on the subject." — N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

" A concise manual of the kind here presented has long been want- 
ed, nnd we will venture to sny that, should this volume be carefully 
studied nnd noted upon by our industrious furniers. the quantity of 
fruit in the ^*tute would he doubled in five years, and the quality too 
gre.-itly improved. Here may be found advice suited to all emergen- 
cies, and the grnlleman furnier may find directions for the simplest 
msitters. ns wi;ll as tho-^e whii-h trouble older head&— the book will be 
AmukI invaluable."— AVtrarJt Dailj^ Advertiser. 

This book rnn l)e sent by mail to any part of the United States. 
Jusi published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

Oct. 1— .3t. 145 Nassau at., Now- York. 



Colman's European Amricaltiire. 

IT^UROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
Id IIknrv Colmak, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo — '~ 
Price, wiirn neatly IioiiimI, the same as published in Noa., 95. 
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BoohMt«r OommuroiAl Nunery, 

EiuMitked 1830. 

THE attention of the public is invited to onr larga stock of fmit 
and (iniamental trees, shrubs^ green-boQ«« plants, 4te., 4te., all 
of which have been carefully culuvvied and ara warrau&dd correctly 
named. 

Particular attention has been paid to the propagation of the wrty 
best standard fruits, and we ara conJidaut that w« can fill any <mlen 
for the^, however large. 

We do not boost of the aixe of our Calalogiic, but of th* mimber 
and beauty of our trees. 

An extra qoantity of cherry seadlinga on hand, of cat year'a 
growth. BISUELL &, HOOKER, 

Oct. 1— 2t. Rochester, N. Y. 

PARKER A WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS of Garden Implements and Farm Ma- 
chines^ and growers and Importers of SEEDS and TREES, 
8 and 10 Currish Block, Blackatone-at., Boston. April 1— iC 

HORSE POWER. 

UNRIVAIiLED Horse Fowera of all kuida, gnaFantead tba beat 
in the United States. 

1. The Endless Chain or Railvray Power, of oar own ntaniifac> 
ture, both shiglu and double geered, for one and two horaea. Those 
have never been equalled by any other manufacturer for lightneai in 
running, strength, durability and economy. Tliey are miiversally 
approved wherever they have been tried. 

2. The Bogardns Power, for one to four horses, inieae ara com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of wort;. 

3. Eddy's circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, for one lo sx 
horses. A new and favonte Power. 

4. Trimble's iron sM'eep Power for one to four horses. Warren^a 
ditto. • A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

March 1— tf. 180 ft 191 Wairr street, New York. 

L T. GRANT A GO'S 

Patent Fan Mille and Orain Cradles, 

WE continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and CraAea. 
Our Mills have been awarded seven Fine Premiuma at the 
New. York State Fairs^threc Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New- York — also at the State Fairs of PMuuylvaiiia, Ma- 
ryland, Michigan and Ohio, ond at a large number of Couiriy Kaira. 
They have never been awarded the second prenn'am— always tXe 
first, and they stand without a rival. Wo feel confident in recom- 
miriiding thetn as the best in market. 

Our CRADLE.S ha\'e taken the First Premitima at two New-York 
State Fairs. We have made valuable improvements on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. Thev can be taken apart oikI 
packed in boxes, and put together again, with very Uttlo trouble, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the I'liited 
Slates. I. T. GRANT ft CO. 

May 1— e.o.m.— 6l. Jiuiction P. O., Rons. Co., N. Y. 



H0B8E POWERS AHD 



m:i:4>.ki '4; 



THE subscribers solicit the attention of the farming commmuty. 
to their extensive assortment of imaurpaaaed Hone Piiweraaiia 
Threshers of all kunis now in use. 

1st. The Endless Chain or Railvray Power, both for ono and two 
horses, guaranteed to lie the best ever made, both for strength, dara- 
bility. economy and utility, being constructed on scientific principles 
so na to avoid all friction possible, thereby making tliem tlM liguteit 
running power in the Unitetl States. 

2nd. The circular wrought Iron Power, calculated for one to six 
horses. A new and well up|iroved article. 

3d. Iron Sweep Powers of our own manufacttire, for ono to four 
horses, a first rutemaohiiie that has always given the beMaatiafaclion. 

4ih. The Rogardus Power for one to four horses, a verv compact 
machine and adnpted to all kinds of work. They arc made entirely 
of iron. In addition to the above, we have aevcral other kindi of 
well approved nowent, together with all the various kindi of 
uiuUt and over shot Threshing Marhines ever made. Also the largest 
and most complete assortment of Agricultiual and Honicuhmal Ini- 
I^ements. Field nnd Garden seeds to be fewid in the Union, all of 
which will be sold upon the best terms and at the lowest prices. Per- 
sons in want of any of the above articles will find it greatly to Ihair 
advantage to call on us before purchasing elaewhero. 

JOHN MAYHER ft CO., 

Aug. 1— tf. No. 197 Water street, Now- York. 

DRAIN TILZI& 

THE STATEN ISIJVND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY ar« 
nowprepared to supply Agriculturists with the above luunod tiles 
of the most approved pattenui. 

2 inch pipes, one foot in length, per thonsand, SO 00 

2) do do do do 10 QO 

3 do do do do IS 00 

And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at corrc y ondhiy prices 

The citabli'thmcnt is nt Latouretu^M Potnty FrtA Juli, near Rirk 

mondj Staien Idand, and boats drawing four feet water can 4hter the 

yard and load at the kilns. Address 

H. K. BAIjTj. Siapteion, 8* I. 
The Tiles will be found on sale at A. B. ALLEN ft CO.*8, Nosl 
1S9 and 191 Water-Street, N. Y., and at GEO. H. BARR*8 Stalo 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. S5 ClUT-Street, New-York^ 
Stalen-Island, Aug. l^tf. 
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A Twy Darirabla Futn for Bale. 

IOfer (a aell nr firm oT 120 icrti, liluatcd lunt miln »ulh cf ihs 
TiUuc of Oilbnl. Chtiieiigo cogniv, N. V., niid niu Uit river 
— * ~^^ MO un of It u« under biib cnltivurfiijiina woU utd 
^rmU7 wBicnd. Thv rcmBinder d welL (iinbend. Tha foiwn Hrs 

lie l«ei bBnn »iid iliiiili, iii jnod repsir. ll i» ndmirnlily uUpuJ 
in m dun^oT lot grmixt nixl iriin—wiil b» ■ fii» onbml ofgnn- 
alftuK Ths ftai, for prafil, b™liK, uiil bcmiajot jceiniTi c»nij« 
be nipUKd. Ii i« Mly lup^icd wiih fniming loota miiA nock, ukI 
laUMK oCliar'aUoi oiiher of which nuybclnd Hiiliihe farm, 
Tkctem em be coni-enicully Jividea. Tlioiiileu ponect, price 
Inr, und umu «uy. Apply la G. VANUKRLVN, 
Oei. I— » Oifoid. 

FABM FOR SAXJ]. 

f\NE of Ihe b« BiMinf ferFOj in CtituMoiioo county for rate, at 
W^flB in acre, fl coiii.hi. nboiii iSU .crot, ibpul 1!M «.« of 

■K good, •Jid Ihtre is ou ii n good orchard of gmHai fniil. * pan 

■ umi'S^tnn ifdaited. The lille ii perfect. For iMfomiuiion 
iaqaiTB of JOHN D, PATTERSON, 

OcL 1— «.• WejlEelil, ChaaionqoB eo,. New-York. 



Fruit and OnumumUl ^ w , at Olaraland, Ohio. 
aiBTT Jt XUKUT, 

rriHE colleciion ofiroMWImd fbeHlabyu thiilUl.hu beat 

Bhrulifl, RoAu, ETeTfreeiw, 4kc-, Jto,, thai haw been brouf hi inlo 






Plpiru, ApricolB, Nectar ineft, Peafhca, Ompc 
rj*«, Slrawbcrrief, Goovcbetrica, ^e., he. 
EVERGREENS, 
or Norway Cpmce, Der^r Cedar, Cedar of 

,900 yards Dwarf Boi. for Border Edginp, vry fine aiid lliick. 
Hanly Aalcu, Rhodgdendiona, KMiiuaa, fte. 
ROSES. 

Cliio™TfM°»GJ!' 



Oothk'cSu^ThBdl ofiluBO, beautifully locMed, rommondiiif a 
•iewofihe whole eiiale; aUirLfly youiig oichacd ef choiee apple 

The cleared land i> a lev^ plain, loil of a (uperiot qualily for the 
ncahKliDti of wheat, fieu ftom aluiapi, aud aU obtlrucUouj lo a good 
enum nfculiivulioii. The uniberlnndii what u termed lol.iiig, and 
deiTiled alAut thirty Sait nbote Ihe plain. The Erie and (Hiio caiml 
paa ihrotufa the ftm, formini Ihe wewem boundary, aiid ilie Penn- 
Klnnia aud Ohio Bailrund withm three milea. lu abort, ii » uue of 

The owner lieiiw nerirauenily located in ■ foreign country, 1» Ibe 
t«»n for Ihe farm teing offered for Mle. .„_,,. , 

For farther pattKulnri diitet. wwl.paid, lo the addreM of the mh- 
icrLber, C, NESENEH, MBniHoii.Ohio. Oct. 1— ll. 



Splendid Faim In Ohio for Sola or Rent. 

WE hnve a aiJendid fami for nlc or reni, conlammg aboDI * 

•1 _n_ „[ I,ondon, the manly Kal of KradiHHi cooalr' -*» '"' 
jtumiied rund. froni Cnliinibna to Xenia. puK* ihrou^ 

- ' -tick. Ti- 

ll, E| milea 



or vHilh. ia caay and quick. The 



Abimt ItlS acTCB nf Ihe land arq cleared and under gond improrc 

ll ja well mined. UaTin« iprinfi or iireanu in abundance. 
Ou il ia a •nbatuMial brick dwelling hnUK and iwn other romlbn 

pear ireea. The whole Ihrm is well adapieri l«r railing gram, e 

The pTopricIof baa made arrangemcnu in the weal logo inlowiolli 

If nol lold by winter the above farm wBl he rented for • leria o 

For lenna aiipty at ihii office of lo 

WOMBAUGH ft WHEELER, 
Ocl. 1—11. Real Eiiaie Agenw. Cc'— '— ' 



New-Tork buporters and Jobbeia. 



FoO-OJIIct, tim- Ytti. 

WE are receiving, by daily arrirtla from Europe, onr Fall « 
Winter ■wtilmenl of rjcti fuhionaUe ^icy ijlli aial nuUuic 



i cxrqwly to o€r order, and ci 



Beain'iful Pa^ riflhona, Ii<r' Hallcap Neck, a 
tlntin and Taffela ribhoni, of nil widlha and coinia. 
fiikf, ^aliiM, Velma. and uncut velvMa. for Hala. 
Feaihcra, American and F™«h ani&cial fiowen. 

SirM Trlnmiin^. lu^ a»wtmenl. 
KmbroMerica, Capei, Coltsis. 1 
Fine «nl<ra>dere7r«iere and I 
Crape*. IJia u, TWIeioin. I 

Viilmeienni, Brajneia, Thra _. . 

Kid. Silk. Sewinc Xilk. I jalr thread, Merino Glom and Hins. 
Fignred and phuii Swio, Book, Bishop t^wn and Jaconel Ha 

Enjrriih. French. AoKrican and Italian 8tnw G 



reen-home planu in variety, and al low prices. Calalogi 
•cned, ready for delivery, on Ihe lit of Peplembcr, aiid ft 
TBiji to post-paid (jiplicaotL GIBTV Jt ELl.K 



X" 



,10TT. 



STRAOUSa miRBEBIBB. 

lORP, SMITH, HAKCKETT * CO., nrorneloia, Syracnae, 
N. Y., having IDO acrei doHly j^aoied to Fruii awlOiiiamenia] 






•cBcP ftc, of soch'iiics and qnality u 

Ve have alu, boll- *'" ■ '— ■ ^ - 

PYR 
)f the Appl*, Pear 






-le Apples nod Pears being now in bearing. 
THE SMALLER FRUIT9, 

waya yin ' ^^"fj^^j^^p_j,^j^".^^^^ 

.ianl growth and aurpMsmg symiaeuy of loiB. Theyuniform- 

fiwfrrns Trtti, in great varicly, new and rare, incloding Tjeba- 
noD and Deodar Cedars,* lofl feel high) J^aa Cedaiii Spmcea; 
Junipers; Taxodiums; Kc- 

Poeiiiu— A splendid eoUectioa «f both Ms and JMannu vaiia* 

Daklus— One hondrtd and Gnyaeieeledeona, comprising Ihe fintm 
English prize flowers, with «U the b«ai u the U. S. ftS to AO cent* 

P*Imm— Over Sily nf the choieeet kind*, 

Pcrpeioal Hiriped Mns, Herman ICegel, the Hybrid rcrpeina],Canh 
m Holland. 



SuIEwi Xosfl— 






April, iW ^» Snilmfl Aticillm, two and threa 

yean old, very Mmn* planii. 

All of which win bt told a* loir as al any other eslaUishmenl, 
and in many casea lower, either ul wholeaale or rclan. 

full hilonnatian of onr prcidscllaH, lerna, prieet, tc, rmbraciiif , 

. . . ., •_.!... maiogne; M, a (tall catnlogiie ofteleel 

13d, asprcialeatalogiHof Dahlias, Pldniea, 
irliKh will be acnl gralia lo all poat-payiog 

''B"™Ir. H. Warren, propritlor of llie Agrienllnral Store, 319 

River StrML Troy, N. Y.. ■ our soinoriaed efenl to receive orden. 

" ■" " THORP, BMITH, OANCHETT ft CO. 



Oreeu Henae Planu; andS^ asprcialeatalogiHof Dal 



JUST publhihed, hy J«s. P, ■Winsa, Lowell, Masa.. a new, to- 
vised, and grcnily eularaed edition of tlie Mrck hlsHVSL loh 
FAaarat. by Dr. Samdil L. Dsf*. T*b inntasod aiic of Iba 

■la since.) and fli ilO m 
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ANDRB LEROY, 
Nnrserymany at Angers, France, 

RETURNS his thanks for |iost favors, and begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public in general that his catalogue for 1U51 
is now ready and can be had on auplication to his agent Mr. K. Bos- 
san^e, 13d Pearl street, New-Yoric. He offers for sale a large col- 
lection of the finest fruit, forest and ornamental trees of all kiiKls, 
shrul)?, rc^es, Ac &c. llie superior quality of his trees b already 
known in the United States, and the experience he has of parking up 
trees to be sent abroad gives him a noted advaniuge ovt* r all other 
Nurserymen. Orders had better be sent early, ullhough his Nur- 
sery is the largest in France, the number of some new knidsof trees 
are limited and M>me of the hut orders t*cni last yrar could not l)e 
executed. The terms, prices, charges, and all dei^inibic information 
will be found in his catalogue. The trees will be shipped to the care 
of his agent in New- York, who will oitend to the receiving and for- 
warding. For further particulars oml for the catalogue upi)ly to 
Nov. 1, 1851— 3L E. BOSSANGE, 138 Peaii street, N. Y. 

FANCY POULTRY. 

THE sulwcriber has for sale several pair of while and yellow 
Shanghaes, Dorkings, Creole or Bolton Grey, Golden Pheasants, 
imall clean legged Bantams, mid Frizzled fowls. Any of the above 
breeds cooped and delivered in Albany or Ncw-Yoik city free of 
charge. All orders promptly executed. W. H. SOU THWICK, 
Nov. 1 — It.* New Bahimore, Greene county, N. Y. 

Frinee*s Linnsean Botanic Ctarden and Noraeriei. 

WM. R. PRINCE *. CO., Flushing, near New- York, offer their 
select and unrivalled collection, comnrising Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees of the laagest sizes for trans])lantatJon. 

30,000 pears in a l>earing stale, three to frcven years growth, and a 
great nunilier of smaller sizes. 

Apple.o, Cherries, Plums, Peaches. Nectarines, Quinces, and other 
Fruit 'IVecs of two ti) five years growth. 

Evergreen Treet of targe sizes, com pri!*iiig Norway .*'pruce, Hem- 
lock, and While ninl Blue Spruces. Balm of Gilead Fir, Arborvitos 
of six khuU, S\vc<>(iish and Irish Junipers, ami Pines of vnri<ius rare 
species. Also, Cedar of licbonon. De<x1ar Cedar, Cryiitomeria, 
Araucaria, Majioiiiu of different snecies. Abies inuriiula. Tree liox 
of different kiiuN, 50 varieties of Rn(»d(Kli-ndron.4, green aiid vari*'ga- 
ted Japan Euonymu«, and Irish Yew, all of good size. The collec- 
tion of Evergreens is unequalled. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees and .Shrubbery, of the largest sizes, 
snitabie for iinimrthig immediate ornament. Also, *25.IMiU K(v«cs of 
the Daily. Perpetual, Moss, and other varieties on their own roots 
and none biuUled. 

10.000 finest Foreign and American Grapevine^, including several 
native varieties superior to the Isabella. Alwve 1(K) l>eaufifurcluneso 
double Herbaceous Paconies, and 40 very splendid varieties of the 
Tree Pccony, many of which are large plants 

A large collection of Bulbous flower roots and Herbaceous flower- 
ing plants at low rates. 

The new Supplement Catalrgiie just issued, romprisrs all the es- 
timable varieties of Strawberries, including 30 splendid varieties 
never before annoanced, together with the new Califomian Trees 
and plants and the norcltie* of every class latterly brought to notice. 
Priced catalogues in three parts will be sent to post-paid applieantf 
Wl»o enclose stamps. Nov. I — It. 

N. Bw— A wholesale Catslogne also for Nurseries and other Tenders. 



Slnderhook Nunery and Ondaik 

At KindMrkoekj Cdumbia co., Ntv-Yerk. 

''PHE proprietor has on hand his usual lorge supply of Fnil uti 
-L Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Flowering Shmbs, Geoaebiirj 
and L'urrunt bushes, Grapevines, Hedge plaiilSi Raspbcniesi Sirtw- 
berries, ice. 

'i'he Trees are of large size, thriAy growth, end well imtsd,iDii 
can lurnisli nearly all the new varieties ordered, and will sell sttks 
lowest market prices. 

Ornamental trees being grown extensively, ean be ftimiiiMd by 
the hundre<i nt very reasonable rates European Lindeo, Monilain 
Ash, Scotch Elm, English Elms, Englieh Sycamore, WeeisM \Vd> 
low, with a g(MKl collection of Roses, Green-house plautt, fe., ill 
which can be supplied in quantities to suit purchasers. CslalopMf 
will be forMTirdccI to all apfdicants. 

Nov. 1— n. H. SNYDER, Nnraer>Tnan, Kinderhoct. 

STATE AOBICULTUBAL WABEHOUm 

EMERY'S, KeU's, and Wheeler's Horse Powers sihI llrahca. 
Ilovey's, Clin ton's, Tower's, Siiiclnir's and Bolts, Simr sid 
Stalk Cutters. 

Vegetable Cutters for slicing up potatoes, beets, Ac. 

Com Shcllers of various patterns. 

Fanning Mills of Bryan's make — this is conaidered one of Ihekat 
Mills in utfe. 

Clinton's, Bamborough's and other makes. 

I'rouiy & Mears' premium Plovif of all aizea. 

Minor h Ilorton-s and Eagle Plows. 

Ilarrn-v^ii of Getkles, Triangle and Scotch patterns. 

Paring Plow, a superior article made under the direetiooef FklC 
Mapes. 

Subsoil Plows, of Weir's pattern, which i> half thedr«fl of Atdd 
style. 

Ox or Road Scrapers, Seed Sowers, Collivalor*, Jce. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

Ferulizers, such as Guano, Bone dust. Bone Coal, Flsstcr, Pta^ 
drette. Bone Manure and Sulphate of Soda. For sale by 

GEO. H. BARB. 

Nov. 1— It. No. 85 Cliff street, New-Yoti 

To Farmers and PlantorB. 

THE subscriber has made a contract for a large qnantily of boN 
dust, grounil fine. alM, for the sawings and toniings 01 bolkVi 
which he offers for sale at ^2.25 per barrell, including packa|:e, teu- 
ranted puie. Owing to the large demand this season, many irei* 
disapp<iinted in gettuig their suf^y, without paying exorbiisJitpiini 
(elsewhere.) Farmers and Plantera will |4eaae Kud hi their orden 
at their earliest convenience, slating the quantity they wiQ wnrti ud 
at what time the same is to be delivered. It is necessary to ure 
their orders at this season to enable me to reserve for tbeni their ttqh 
ply iji the spring or earlier. If they desire, now in store. Peraviau 
guano. Bone black. Wood's Reno\'aiing Salts, Potash. Ou of vitriol 
and Poudcette. GEO. H. liARR, 

State Agricultural WorehmM, 
Nov. 1— It. No. s>5 Cliff street. New-Yurk. 

A BARS OHANOBI 

POMONA FARM FOR SALE— consitlinf of 190 acres of eirnl- 
lent land, inclmling a young Orchard of Tiftv acres, comsinnf 
over five thousand trees, of the choicest kinds of apple and peacb, 
selected with especial reference to market purpose* — tbeapplesBMlf 
ot' the longest keeping varieties, designed for the Soothem iBsrkeli> 
The peach trees are planted altenmtely between the apple, so ■ w 
l>e removed by th<% time the latter will need all the ground. Abrat 
half of the trees have been planted two years, the rest one year, nA 
a thouMind or more of the peach may be expected to bearftwltki 
coining season. In a very few years, it is believed, one good crop 
of fruit from this Orchard will be worth sufficient to pay tor ike cb> 
tire purchase of the farm. 

Pomona Farm is situated near the Tillage of Weal JefleiMO, 14 
miles wr^t of Columbus, O., at the intersection of tbcNatiooal Rui 
Xeiiia Turnpike, and the Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad, nd 
within 100 lotU of the Depot; affording czcidlent facililies lor tn» 
porting fruit ami other products to market. The aitnatioo itbeaBP; 
fully elevated and undulating, and remarkaUy healthy, and ii wd 
adapted for fniit and grain growing, poultry raising, fte. Abotit Ut 
rtKls of 0!«age Orange IIe<1jpe was rrfanted on the premises lost qvilb 
and plants .'ire now ready for coinraeting the enclooareof tfaeorcli*| 
the coining siiring, if desired. Tliis property was purchased sM 
improved i^lllne proprietor for his own permanent nse, but findini A 
inconvenient to attend his business in tr.wn and thia at theaaneUBMi 
he hM concluded to allow S4^me one else to reap the froitaof hisli' 
bor. only asking a small retiinf for his expenditureo. 
For particulars, address, M. B. BATEHAM, 

Nov 1, 1851—1.* Editor 0)iio Cultivator, Columbus, OUa 
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Close of IhR Volame. 
AsoTHKH year liiu been added to our labors, whicb com- 
I>letca the TWKHTT-nasT, sincp nn enrly formed love fur 
a£r[ciiUuriiI paranits, and uSrm conviction that no bruacfa 
«f indastry so much tuMsdcd tbe aid of the pren, induc- 
ed us h> erobnrk in Ihe then now pntcrpriw of an Agri- 
enltnral Joardal. IVe were, al thai iwriod, almost alone, 
and the support received fur Iho Brat two or Ihreo 
7ears, would buvc drivon less sanguitic hearts tVom the 
Beld in despair; hut finding a few who appreciated our 
efforts, and ox-tcnded to us their nynipalhy, we perwTcr- 
ednnlD wesawourfaToritu Gkmrses Fa&hek increaw 
hi circulation, from n few hnndreda in 1881 and '32, to 
aCTGntecn thousand in 1830, when it was united with The 
Cin.»tv*Tol. We deem it no more than Just to namp, 
kmong thoae to whom we were most indebted for aid and 
sympathy, Jddgk Bdel, of Albany, Hon. Dak Bradlit 
Knd Willis Gatlobd, of Onondaga county, men whose 
early and strenaous cfibrts In tlie cause of agricullnral 
fanproTcmcnt should make tfaeirmomury duly cherished, 
— David Thomah, of Cayuga county, Liwis T. Allev, 
of Eric county, and Ltmar B. Lasoworthi, of Monroe 
county, all of whom, by their constant and vaiuablecon- 
trfbutions, did much to give cluracter to out Journal, 
snd place It on a Arm bails. 

Then— in 1831 — there weru but three or four agriou]- 
toral papers in the Uuioa, and these had a very limited 
circulation, and but few Agricultural Societies. Scanti- 
ly a book on rural aflkin could be procured, because 
there was no demand forthem. Pamien had llltle am- 
bition, and their ramu, with rare exceptions, were rapid. 
ly deteriorating. 

Now, Agricultural Papers and Books are scall^red 
broadcast over our land, and tbe demand for inTormation 
taxes science and experimental industry to the utmust. 
Tbe woudcrful achievements of American ingeiwily, ener- 
gy, and intelligenee, are nowhere more distinctly pcr- 
ceplitilQ than iu the change In the agrieultural aaiiect of 
tbe Union. Along Me of tbe roads, whose iron-bands 
unite oar most distant cities, upon the banks of the riv- 
ers and canals, whose waters bear away the products of 
our Mil, there have been spriuging up intelligent, think- 
ing farmers. We see proof of tbls In tbe crowded lairs, 
in which states vie with each other in the frail of tbeir 
labors, in the Qsefulnes; of their invcutions, In thebeanty 
■ad superiority of tbeir domcslie animals. KeigbbOTs, 
towns, counties, state! and nations, are all ambitious to 
excel in ibis Jiril-iorn ^ aHi, and to add new djfnll/ 



m a profesaiiin as stable as the soil it cultivates, as wid« 
as the earth it tills. Science boasts not now so much of 
tlic wondcrfulncsa and intricacy of Its results, aa of their 
useful and practical bearing. Giviug each feature cif 
this progrctwivo age lis proper consideration, we must bo 
allowed to rank advance in Agriculture as among thc^rit 
of our iialional improveraenta. 

From all tbts we gather abuudopt reward fur post ex- 
ertion, and incroa»ing encouragement forlbc future. The 
science of Agriculture is yet in Its Infancy. A mere fiac- 
tion of the farming jiopniation are aroused to tbe work 
of Improvement, and who can say that his de«re for 
knowledge on this subject is satisfied) Thu past should 
only teach us what migbly results continued effort luaj 
bring out of theruliire. Tbero are momentary demand! 
tlint once met, arc never again heard of. There are Rue- 
tuating ijiterests, that demand auxiliaries as variable, but 
there are also fixed and deeper demands whirh can never 
be fully supplied, — intereala wbich cannot be preMcd 
home too closely, or consulted too much. Biatory, a* 
well as experience, teaches that uu scheme can be carried 
Into sDcceasful execution, that ia not vitally connected 
with the permanent well-being of the country. That 
an Improved and fertile soil, and cultivated, resolute, ac- 
tive laburers on it, are tbe tint qua non of a proaperuus 
nation and a happy (leople, no one will deny. To satisfy 
tbe demand fbr reliable Information — to direct in(|tiiry, 
— to Incite investigation, — to form a correct laato on sub. 
jects of agricultural interest, and to i*rfect a system of 
husbandry, arc our aim*. In the variety, worth, and 
smounl of matter we present, we are determined not to 
be out-dune. To Dicot, as fiir as poedble, tbe wants of 
the age, — to deserve the support and co-operatiot "if thoM 
to whose Interests we devote our best efforts, is onnipar- 

II Is then with little regret that we see the close ol 
another volome of TH»Ci'i.TtriTOB, for it brings renew- 
ed hope that the seed it has sown will spring np and bear 
a richer harvest than any of its predecessnn ; and we shall 
enter upon our next year's labors in the full confldenca 
that we shall deserve and receive tbe co-operation arkt 
aid which has been so liberally and increasingly bestuwml 
npon OUT eOWti during tbe twsmtt-oki years now 
brought to their cloaa. 



e:^ We are preparing a PioToiiAi. AuiAKac for 1862, 
which will form tbe first thirty-two page* of our dbxI 
volume, and be sent with tb* Jamiary muuber to all our 

nibtcrlben. 
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CwavATLon ahd Mahagxmkvt or tbk Wheat Chop. 
—The past ■casoa, owing to the cold and Arequent rainB 
thftt occurred during the spring and early summer 
months, has been very un&yorablo for both spring 
and winter varieties of wheat. The country was com- 
pletely submerged with water and mud, for a period 
of at least three months, and on the valleys and high 
table lands, the crops of wheat, corn and oats, proved 
an entire failure throughout a breadth of territory equal 
to the area of the arable land of New-Tork. The early 
settlers of the country have no recollection of a similar 
rise of waters ; and indeed the damage to the crops from 
this source, excepting on some of the low river bottom 
lands, is not to be apprehended in future seasons, any 
more than the inhabitants of eastern states, might with 
propriety anticipate occasionally a similar catastrophe. 
In an average of seasons, the natural tendency indicated 
by the topographical formation of the western prairies, 
would be a short supply of summer rains, rather than 
an excess; and this fact is here mentioned to allay mis- 
apprehensions that may be formed, by those interested 
in the progress of the west, based upon the losses sus- 
tained to the agriculture and commerce of tills vast and 
interesting region of country the present season. 

The wheat plant, as all experienced cultivators will ad- 
mit, delights in a dry porous soil, one that will not hold 
any superabundance of water that may fall from the 
heavens on or near the surface, like a basin ; but will al- 
low, aflcr the active soil becomes sufficiently saturated, 
the balance to either pass off over the surface, or else 
settle down into a porous gravelly subsoil a sufficient dis- 
tance from the presence of the roots of plants to prevent 
any serious injury. Besides this, with proper farmiog, 
a dry summer is always more propitious on this continent 
for winter wheat than a wet one. For these reasons, and 
many others that in due course of time we shall fully 
mention, we felt warranted in arriving at the conclusion, 
that the day is not far distant when the anticipations 
formerly entertained of the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
becoming the most productive granary of the world, will 
he fully realised. The qualities of the soil, the influences 
of climate and the geographical position of the country, 
all conspire to make our prediction, among the easiest 
possible things to be accomplished. Abundant crops of 
the delicate descriptions of grain will not, however, grow 
spontaneously, but by investing tlic same amount of skill 
and capital in their cultivation and management, a larger 
yield may in an average of seasons be produced, than 
can be done in the Union. Although rains were so 
abundant the jiresent season as to drown out the crops in 
the valleys, yet on all high rolling lands the average yield 
of wheat would range from 15 to 25 bushels per acre, 
where any thing like justice was done the crop in the 
prc])aration of the soil. Rust, on either winter or 
spring wheat, was by no means common, and the 
weather 'was of that peculiar damp and warm character 
that would liave predisposed the crop in New- York to 
that disease. This great bane to the wheat growing in- 
terests of Pennsylvania, New- York and New England 



itates, is not considered by the &rmeii of Dlioois 
Iowa, as among the neoetSKry eontiiigeiieles to dick L^^^ 
BuoceaB in growing wheat craps. SUs is 4efUUiiQy ^ ^ 
▼orable omen, and it is oae that has a^reftterinflwiL^^^ 
our mind than any other in prodaetag tbs cowietAn 
that the wheat growing power of these states sn by ji^ 
means understood by those who eagerly advise the iSun. 
ers to cease growing breadstuffb, and turn their atteotioo 
to the cultivation of corn, to grazing, and other braodiet 
of agriculture. It is proper here to state, however, (lat 
there are sections of country that are quite too lerd kt 
the profitable growth of wheat, but by fiir ths greater 
portion of the arable lands are adapted by nature for tUs 
crop. Indeed, judging f^om what we have sireidyiees, 
we sliould conclude that a much greater proportioDof 
those states may be denominated wheat sqUs, tbuoosld 
be claimed by either Ohio or New- York. 

The timber invariably skirts along the rhen nd 
streams, and in proportion as the streams gctsmilkrths 
breadth of timber widens. Along the KisriMtp^, IQt 
nois. Fox, Rock, Dcsmoines, Cedar and other rimii rf 
the largest size, only from one to five miles in vi^of 
timber are skirted along their borders; but u soon u 
the traveller reaches the source of those stretns, where 
an abundance of si)rings almost invariably aboimd idi 
the country becomes beautifully nndnlatix^ and ()reqiiai> 
ly interspersed with small living streams, few or ookiie 
prairies are found, and the timber and prairie land are 
nearly equally divided. Wherever large stresma or ri- 
vers run nearly parallel to each other, the timbendliad 
as has already been stated, is scarce ; but at the bod tf 
those rivers or streams, nature has wisely sjrriopd a 
beautiful high rolling country, thickly inter^ereed with 
never failing springs and an abundance of endorisgwaf- 
ter power for hydraulic purposes; and besides tbepniriB 
and woodlands are so beautifully divided that do om 
need bo at either mucli expense or trouble in omSag a 
farm which in point of beauty and quality has no ntala 
in any other country through which we have preiioari| 
travelled. 

To those who have never seen a prairie ooonbry, woril 
would fail in appropriately portrayfaig their beanty sott 
to convey any thing like an accnrato impresrion of tkdr 
vastness and grandeur. A prairie ten mfles in bnadtt 
and fifty in length, may be-^onridered an a^ravags M 
for those that stretch along the larger branches of encb 
rivers as Illinois , Rock and Demoines. But the MiselBBp' 
pi and Illinois rivers afibrd prairies many hnndred irikf 
in length and fVom twenty to forty miles hi breadtt« 
These lat|^ prairies are not desirable for arable cuMniet 
fVom the fact that the entire absence of timber gifei 
them a perfectly monotonous appearance, so mnch so tW 
it is painful to the eye to behold them ; and besides tiie 
cost of getting a supply of timber for hafldtngs Is sogrcal 
that for some time to come they wiU not be sovg^it after 
by capitalists or be brought into cultivation. A prsirii 
from three to five miles in width and some twenty ndlee 
in length is among the prettiest mnl s(|^ we have yet 
had the good fortune of beholding. In almost erery la- 
stance where prairies of this sice ham coma mder 90 
observation, they have presented a beentflU widnhrtliig 
appearance, rolling back In both dfiisofioM froniks 
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woodland, in a style that would thoroughly captivate tlie 
mind of every true admirer of nature, until the summit 
level was attained, v/lien an unbroken stretdi of liigh 
level table land intervened between the undulating por- 
tions, ranging from two to three miles in breadth, and as 
far in the distance lengthwise of the prairie as the eve 
could behold, without being able to distinguish any ob- 
object other than herds of sleek fat cattle grazing on the 
rich herbage so bounteously supplied by the liaiid of Pro- 
vidence. Bordering those prairies, ravines rci)eatedly 
join on to the belt of woodlands, which act as feeders to 
the streams, and carry olf the o\'er supply of wator that 
falls in shape of ruins. Since the white man has taken 
possession of the country, great care has been observed 
to prevent the llres from running over the i)rairie8, as 
was formerly the case, when tlie red man of the fon^st 
owned the country. These ravines in almost every in- 
stance, luive b(;con)e skirted with a young growth of 
beautiful timber, in many inst^inces a mile in width, and 
fretiuently from one to live miles in length, and occur- 
ring in favorable distances of tVom two to live miles apart, 
have a charming influence in imparting a rich and health- 
ful apjKM ranee to the rural landscai>e, that can neither be 
imagined nor described. 

There is at this time a much greater supply of woo<l, 
in Illinois espi^cially, than was the case tifteen years ago. 
This supply will go on increasing, until in the lapse of 
twenty years timber will be sufficiently abundant for ag- 
ricuhural purposes. What is now much wanted is a 
thick growth of young tiiuber around each (juarter sec- 
tion of prairie, averaging 8r»me six rods in width. This 
conld Im; obtained at a trilling cost, and in ten years 
the timber would attain the average height of fifteen feet, 
and would not only add to the beauty of the country, but 
would shelter the liclds from the raking whids of winter, 
and ultimately lx» the means of supplyhig the country 
with an abundance of wood for fuel and building pur|>o- 
ses. Live fena^s, where timber is scarce, are tlje best 
and cheai>est for a prairie country ; and at an early day 
we shall give our views in full, accompanied with some 
practical tlirections on this somewhat new and important 
branch of business to American farmers. 

At the head of nearly all the streams we have yet visi- 
ted, a wide range of country, lying between tluj heavy 
tiniliirred land and the prairies, (Kicurs, which is hen* de- 
nominated " barrens." The quality of the soil and the 
timln-r grown u])on it, greatly resemble those of the oak 
openings, so distinguished for the growth of wheat and 
cloviT, in Genesee and Monnw counties, New- York, with 
the diiferonce in favor of those of the we.st, that the 
ground is much richer in vt^getable mold, from tlic fact 
that a va.st growth of prairie grass, where the timber is 
thin, is usually seen. This deep vegetable soil, ranging 
from f >ur to ten inches in depth, would relieve the fann- 
ers in a great measure from the necessity of employing 
gypsum as a top dressing on their clover crops, which in 
the east has been found indisi)ensib]e for the success of 
the cloviT and the succeeding wheat crop. We learn 
from reliable sources that the barren lands so called uni- 
formly are located at the head waters of all the streams 
of the west. These to our mind are the most valuable 
lands of the country ; and for the cultivation of clover 
and wheat, and f«)r the pasturage of sheep, will some 
day be as much appreciated, as ha« become the cele- 
brated soil of Wheatland, New- York. It is proiKjr here 
to remark that on the Iwrrens, or oak o[)enings, clover 
and sheep, are employed as the agents by which the fer- 
tilizing i)roiterties of the 8<iil are replenished and enlarged, 
converting a naturally poor or barren dry soil, in process 
of time to uno so rich and fertile and in ever}' respect 
adai>t(Ml to the crop, as to proilucc in an average of sea- 
sons from twenty to forty bushels of the finest quality of 
wheat per acre. ' These lands may now be had for from 
one to three dollars pt»r acre, and indeed are thought in 
most cases unworthy of cultivation. 

There is ordinarily sufficient timber upon this quality 
of land to fence it, and the clearing, plowing and gnib- 
bing will cost from $6 to $8 per acre — which with a fee 
simple title, will bring it up to a price ranging from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per acre under fence ani in crop. 



The first year it will produce about fifteen bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the second year it should be summer 
fallowed by plowing once in autumn and twice in sunmier, 
and sowed with wheat in the early part of September, 
at the rate of two bushels \)CT acre. With the wheat 
crop, the land should be seeded with clover and timothy 
and pastuR^d or mowed, the first year, and tlie second 
year's clover i)a.stured till midsummer, and tlie clover 
sod in tlie early part of August plowed as deep as pos- 
sible for wheat — once plowing only would be uucessary, 
and by breaking up the clover sod at least one month be- 
fore the iK'riod for sowing, the ground will become suf- 
ficiently pulverized to be seeded with a drilling machine, 
which in all cases may be advantageously employed, when 
the land is clear and in a high state of cultivation. 

The foregoing is as nearly as possible the plan of cul- 
tivation we should practice, were we to attempt success- 
fully to grow wheat on a large or small seale, on the 
barrens of Illinois and Iowa. In an average of seasons, 
it would be reasonable to expect at least tliirty bushels 
of first quality of wheat per acre, and the land for an 
almost indefinite ])eriod of time would continue to yield 
tliat or a greater tiuantity in |>eriods of three years. If 
the wliole of the clover was fed on the ground it would 
ultimately become so rich that damage would be expe- 
rienced from an excessive amount of straw, but a skillful 
operator would then eitlier cut a crop of liay in one of 
the two years that it would bo in clover sod, or else in 
each breaking uj> plow from two to three inches det^per 
tlian the previous plowing until the soil became broken 
and friable to the depth of from twelve to fifteen inches. 
The soil, both surface and snltsoil, on the barrens, is of a 
dry warm nature, and the surface is in all cases sufficient- 
ly undulating to constitute it in an eminent degree among 
the best wheat lands of this Union ; yet we find that it is 
a piTfect drug in the market, so much so that much of 
it can be had at Congress price, within a convenient dis- 
tance of large and populous villages and settlements. The 
wheat plants on those liarrens, are not so liable to be 
winter killed as on the prairies, and now and then a farm- 
er, with whom we conversed on the subject, acknowledged 
that those lands might some day bo brought into profita- 
ble cultivation. 

The difficulty of growing in anaycrago of years a high- 
ly nrmnnerative crop of wheat, on a deep, rich, prairie 
soil, is much greater than what would be experienced 
under the foregoing treatment, on lands in a state of na- 
ture, so poor that it is thought at the present time to bo 
so worthless that it would not pay the cost of clearing, 
fencing, and cultivation. These difficulties, however, are 
not of that nature as to make them insurmountable by a 
scientific farmer, or one, rather, who understands adapt- 
ing his soil to the reiiuirements of the ]iarticular cropn 
he attempts to culti^-ato. Winter killing by winter and 
spring frosts; the blowing of the small particles of the 
soil on the surface, thus exp<«ing the roots of the ]ilantii 
to the action of the rays of sun, and to frosts; and the al- 
most total absence of snow, by which no protection is 
given to the wheat crops during winter, are among the 
serious obstacles that a western prairie fhrmer has to con- 
tend with, provided he makes the business of wheat grow- 
ing a primary object. These may be sufficiently obviat- 
eil by a clever process of engineering, if the term be ad- 
missible in this instance, so as to secure, in ordinary ca- 
ses, favorable results. Deep culture is a promhient fea- 
ture by which a moilerately deep vegetable soil can bo 
fitted for the success of the winter wheat plants. In all 
cases where it is ]>raeticable to bring to the surface from 
two to three inches of clay, no reasonable effort should 
ho spared to efTect that object. The late autumn months, 
if other things be equal for the performance of this la- 
bor, are the best calculated to ameliorate an inactive soil, 
from the fact that the frosts of winter liave a more per- 
fect mechanical action on stubborn, or inert soils, than 
any other agency. In all cases where very deep plowing 
is attempted, with a view of nltimately prc]iaring the 
soil for winter wheat, the fall or winter should be cho- 
sen for the performance of the work. As autumn plow- 
ing is ordinarily done, it frequently not only does no good, 
but a palpable danuigc it done the loil for the succeeding 
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etufp. If plowed in flat beds, or lands, with few or no 
panllel furrows for the water to pass off from the sar- 
noe, Hoe freezing and thawings during winter and spring 
wfll cause the mass to run together, and in the q>ring, in- 
stead of breaking up fine and mellow, the soil will be 
doddy, and totidly unfitted for profitable cropping. 
Harrow lands with deep water furrows, appear necessary 
to obviate this evil ; but on some soil the natural tenden- 
cy is to wash along the farrows so as to make deep 
trenches, unfitting the land in many instances for crop. 
I^Qg, witiiout a large expenditure be made in reducing 
the surface to a perfect level. This influence of course 
must be guarded against, and it would be better not to 
attempt autumn plowing or deep-water furrowing unless, 
a great advantage would certainly accrue from them. 
The best method with which we are practically acquainted 
ibr deepening soils, is .a species of deep trench plowing 
wblch is entirely unknown in the western country, and 
which, if neatly done, would act like a charm in pulvcr- 
Izing, and in changing the wild and adhesive character of 
new prairie soils. A plow that will naturally turn a f\ir- 
row of fifteen inches, is set to turn thirty inches, and 
ooosequently only one half of the thirty arc turned. The 
fifteen inches acted upon by the plow is made to rest 
neatly upon the portion not turned, so that the two ex> 
treme edges are brought exactly together. If the Airrow 
be turned six indies in depth, the fVost and atmosphere 
win act upon a surface of u)rty-two inches, instead of thir- 
ty in the ordinary case. The whole surface of the field 
would then present a trenched or ribbed appearance, 
exposing a much larger surface to the action of frost than 
would ordinarily be the case, and at distances of thirty 
indies would be a deep drain, which would thoroughly 
cany off any surplus water that might otherwise remain 
on tne surfkce. In addition to this, a sub-soil plow might 
be made to pass along each furrow to the depth of six or 
eight inches, which would still deepen the soil, and by 
muing the sub-soil, thus tempered by frost and the at- 
mospheric infiuences, a consistency would be given to the 
whole surface acted upon, which would eminently fit it 
fbr the production of wneat or any other crops, with 
much less labor than would be required if the common 
method had been practiced. Sod thus broken, by the 
two surfaces being brought evenly together, will undergo 
a more perfect decomposition than by any other process. 
The furrows being so close together, and numerous, will 
prevent the soil washing to any extent, and when plowed 
crosswise in the spring, the work may be commenced 
much earlier than land not thus treated, and the whole 
wfH be reduced to the finest possible tilth. 

To prevent winter-killing of wheat, a fVesh inverted 
clover sod, turned up in narrow lands ; a liberal seeding 
of about two bushels per acre; early sowing; and drilling 
in the seed in rows about nine inches asunder, are among 
the mose feasible plans we are prepared to recommend to 
the favorable attention of those who may attempt to grow 
this crop extensively on a prairie soil. Where the iand 
is properly prepared for the use of the drill, it will i>cr- 
form an important oflSce, such as no other implement 
could effect with so little cost. The plants being in rows, 
become stronger than if scattered promiscuously over the 
ground; the roots intertwine in each other so r)orfoctly 
that ^e frost can not remove the one without the others ; 
the tops of plants form an umbrella covering, which pro- 
tects the roots from early and late frosts, and hence the 
crop will arrive at an earlier maturity ; and the free cir- 
culation of air between the rows im])artsa hard outer snr- 
fkce to the straw, which will naturally aid it to resist the 
attack of rust and fungus productions. Some, wc are 
aware, will object to sowing two bushels of seed per acre 
on a rich prairie soil, but if the system of culture we have 
liastily submitted for public trial and criticism be tested, 
we pledge our word for it that in nine cases out of ten 
the result will be highly favorable, and when the system 
becomes generally practiced, the crj' of hard times will 
be among the things that were. Ktokuckj Iowa, 
Oct., 1851. 

Got in wood for fViel before snow falls deep. See that 
animals are well sheltered. 
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We are indebted to our (Hend Dr. 6. B. Smith, of 
Baltimore, for the following notice of this show, which 
appears, f^om all accounts, to have been one of the best 
ever held in the country. 

FODBTH AVHUAL CaTTLK ShOW AHD EZRIBITIOir OF 

TUB Mabtlahd Ao. Society. — This great exhibition 
commenced on Tuesday the 21st of October, and dosed 
on Friday evening the 24th. It was the most splendid 
affair that has ever taken place in this State, and ac- 
cording to the opinion of many good Judges, superior to 
anything of the kind that has ever occurred in the United 
States. At all events it is difficult to conceive how, or 
in what point, it could have been surpassed anywhire. 
The writer of this has been familiar with such scenes for 
thirty years, in all parts of the country; and has care- 
fully read details of those in Europe, but, taken as a 
whole, he is fh^e to say the Maryland display of 1851 wag 
unrivalled. In only two. points this affair did not eqnal 
some of the Northern shows*. Beef Cattle and Vintort. 
The first was strangely neglected by the graxiers withfai 
our jurisdiction,— who supply the best beef in the world, 
and to whom the Philadelphia and New-Tork victuallers 
are indebted for a very large portion of their best sup- 
plies. Even in this point, however, there was a good 
display, and even old John Bull could have supplied him- 
self with roasting pieces to his jolly heart's content. Of 
the second point, visitors ^ if the numbers compared with 
agricultural population be considered, H will be found 
that even in this view we carried off the palm triumphant- 
ly. Peculiar circumstances rendered the receipts at the 
gate small in proportion to the number of viritora. The 
ground and buildings are owned by a large number of 
stockholders, all of whom were entitled to free admission 
with their families, and to duplicate or transferable 
tickets in number according to the number of shares of 
stock held by them ; and all members of the Sodety and 
their families; and all exhibitors, servants and assistants, 
were entitled to free admission. It will be obvious that 
these free admissions embraced a very large portion of 
the attendants; and yet the receipts at the gate amounted 
to upwards of Jive thousand dollars for admiadon alone. 
The fKcnds of agriculture, therefore, may congratulate 
themselves on the rapid strides this great interest is taking 
in the improvements of the age. 

The grounds of the Society are located about two miles 
from the center of the city, and about one-fourth of a 
mile from its northern limits. They comprise about 
twenty acres, nearly in the form of a square. About 
three-fourths of the ground is clear of timber, and the 
balance handsomely covered with a grove of thrifty oaks, 
A large portion is a fine level, the rest a gentle elevation, 
on which the buildings are situated. The Society's build- 
ings are, a large " Household Hall," in the form of a 
cross, for the accommodation of all the various domestic 
fabrics of the farm-house, dairy, kc. A large ladies' 
saloon, a large house for office use, a v^^table exhibition 
hall, Sic., and five large refreshment houses. AU the 
ground is enclosed with a high board fence, and the whole 
line of the fence Inside is occupied by stalls and pens for 
cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, &e. Thersarsiiiiie hundred 
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■Ulb and pens, all snbstantially built, and under roof. tion. I inclose a detailed list of the inreminms awarded, 

The high ground or grove is, to a considerable extent, oc- and fVom this you may Judge somewhat of the extent of 

copied by pens for poultry, sheep, Sic. Besides the So- the exhibition. I do not suppose you will be able to find 

clety's buildings, there are two others built and occupied, room for it in The Cultivator, even if you have thne to 

one by Mr. Whitman, the other by Messrs. Sinclair & count the number of premiums. 



Co., for the accommodation of their extensive collections ■ 

of agricultural implements, and add greatly to the effect Farming in Delaware Coimtfy N. Y. 
of the scene. The property having been purchased by 

a stock company ft>r the use of the Society, it will be E'^"' CuLWVAToa-Having Just retumcdfrom attfeml- 

improved and arranged with a view to permanency. '"« ^^^ '»««**'« ^^ "^« Delaware County Agricultural 

The exhibition of improved cattle was very imposing, ^"^^^y^ ^«><^ ** ^>^^» t^« ^^ ^ ^^ o^ ^^ ™^"*»>> ^ 

and comprised all the various breeds of any note; im- ^^o^K^* ^ would Jot down some few remarks growing out 

provedDurhamshorthorn,Devons,Ayrshires,IIolsteins, ^^^^^ ^x^^°- flight and unimportant as they are, 

Aldemeys, &c., to the number of about four hundred ^'^^ "^^ •^ some busy moments answer the imperative 

, , ^. , - ^ r 1- V* 1 cry of "copy," when you could not, otherwise, conve- 

head. Numerous horses for fann purposes, of light and / t*^^ * •♦ 

heavy draft, mules and jacks,cmbracing many of tiie most ^ 



useful breeds known, were exhibited. The number of 
the various breeds of swine was very great, and finer 
qpcciinens could not be produced anywhere. The writer 
felt much gratification that it did not fail to his lot to act 



A stronger and more real motive, however, is that hi 
this day of intelligence, when the enlightened fanner is 
sensible that an agricultural paper is as necessary to his 
business as an almanac. I know of no way in which I 

^. , , . « . can so well venture a few suggestions to the rising Scotch 

on the committee of judges to award premiums for /Ae : i* •>* i *! «^ * au u xv j« i»*v 

. ,. , •* f ,, , , ,.«. , agnculturists I there met, as through the medmm of the 

but m this department, it would have been so difficult ,, Cultivator"-prt^suming always, that a community, 

to select any ten out of the several hundreds that were ^^j^^^^^y ^ ^„t on advancement, would not neglect so 

entitled to much preference. All the various breeds of in,portant an assistance. Indeed, I am hiclhied to esti- 

Bheep were also there in great numbers. The new Ox- ^^^ ^^^ intelligence and advancement of a rural dis. 

Ibrdshire sheep attracted great attention j but the most ^^.^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ agricultural 

remarkable sheep were those exhibited by Mr. Bingham j^jfjodicals it requires 

of the State of Vermont, being three French Merinoes, y^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Oneonta, we had a beautiful drive 

lately imported by him. These came too late for com- ^^^^ ^ fl„^ ^^^ jj^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ Susquehanna, 

petition, but afforded much gratification. The poultry Leaving h to wander down its own fertile vallev, we com- 

pens were supplied with a very extensive collection of ^^^^^ clambering our way over the rough and stoney 

the feathered tribe, of every known breed. Thousands mountains of Daveuiwrt, thence dropping into the little 

of well informed people expressed astonishment at the .^u^y ^,f ^^e Olcout, v^-e soon recommenced our toilsome 

great additions and improvements that have been made ^^y ^^ ^^^ j^igh lands of Merideth. Here the scene 

in thU department of rural economy. The collections changetl, and our view opened on well cultivated fields, 

of implements and machines exceeded, beyond measure, regular enclosures, and comfortable homesteads. A 

anything heretofore seen. Every description of ma- iuj„dsome residence, with a fine fkrm of eight hundred 

chincry used in agriculture and the domestic arts ^-as ^cres, ^-as pointed out to us as belonging to S. A. Law, 

there in great profusion. Threshing machines, worked ggq.^ president of the County Ag. Society, and whose 

by horse and steam iwwer, mills for grinding com, and g^^^ exertions, in common ^ith those of some few others, 

corn and cob crackers and grinders, straw and hay and have, I am told, infused an eneigy and vitality into the 

root cutters, &c. «tc., a list of all of which, a mere cata- gociety, that promises higher results than have heretofore 

logue, would occupy a whole year's publication of The ijc^n attained. 

Cultivator. The portable sawhig machine of Mr. Page, ;v"c now had descending ground, and a tolerable road 

however, ought to receive special notice, as it is calcula- into the pretty village of Delhi, which we reached about 

ted to effect a wonderful improvement in the whole coun- noon. I wll here remark, that had ^-e returned home 

try, in facilitating the construction of plank roads. It is by the same road, we might well have wondered what 

easily transiwrtcd to the spot where the timber grows, interest or what object there could have been in either 

Is worked by either steam or horse po^-er, and cuts the claiming or defending such lands j but returning, as we 

plank of any desiit»d length and thickness, with wonder- did, by Franklin, we were shown a very hnproved fkce 

fill precision and speed. With these saw mills on the of the county, and we could not sufficiently admire the in- 

lincs of projected plank roads, the construction of these dustry, perseverance and skill, which had thus tamed 

most valuable improvements is rcnd(;red both cheap and down and subjected to the plow such wild lands, 

easy. The time is at hand when plank roads will be as After dining at a most comfortable and excellent hotel, 

iiniwrtant to the country at large, as railroads themselves, belonging to Judge Edgerton, we walked to the ground 

if indeed not more so. They will everywhere be used enclosed for the Exhibitfon, where we fbund a variety of 

and will form the connecting tracks between ikrms and stock from breeds, evidently selected with that good sense 

small towns and feeders of railroads, and this saw mill and Judgment which gives due consideration to tlie dr- 

of Mr. Pago will be the active agent in their eonstnic- cnmstances of climate, culture and character of the fkrroa 

tion. on which they were to be placed. In the various sheep 

In conclusion, I regret that the Editors of the Cultiva- pens, were to be seen some admirable *' Cheviots," 

tor could not have been here to see this our great ezhibi- showiog parity of blood and great coniUtution ; near them 
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were a few good South Downs ^ ready to enter the liste 
mth their ]iardy rivals of the mountain, and claiming 
something on the score of earlier maturity. There also 
was to bo found the little Saxon and its various Merino 
. crosses, wi*ai)i)ed in their light but beautiful coats of ex- 
quisite wool; a dress somewhat more aristocratic, I must 
allow, than the frieze jackets of their Highland and Eng- 
lish neighbors; but winter, sharp biting winter, will de- 
cide* their relative value. Two French Merino lambs 
were also on the gi'onnd, from the flock of Mr. F. Mc- 
intosh, of Otsego CO., which created much si)cculation 
and no small inquiry, this being quite a sheep district. 

The disx)lay of working oxen told its own story, for 
with the exception of a few yoke, they were ill-matched, 
ill-trained, and ill-conditioned, and evidently of small ac- 
count with the Scotch farmer, who undoubtedly finds 
his team of small active horses much more suited to his 
hill-lands, than the slow, heavy movement of oxen. 

The cows exhibited, were, I doubt not, remarkable for 
the dairij properties for which they were shown, and this 
is as it should be. They were, (as all deep milkers must 
be,) light in condition, and not mo\ing masses of flesh, 
hardly yielding milk enough to cover the bottom of a 
imil, but making beef instead of butter; and yet I have 
seen such immensely fat animals take premiums as ^* cows'' 
over those that did make butter^ and consequently could 
not cover themselves up in fat. 

Dairying, which admits the active labor and co-operation 
of a whole family, (from the "chiel" who drives the cows 
, to the byre, up to the bonnie lassie who helps her mother 
milk) is well suited to the industrious habits of tliis|)eople, 
and is jiursiied by them to a great extent, and with such 
attenliv)n, care and economy, as secures a profitable and 
ready market for its i)rodiicts. 

Tenacious as the Scotch may be of habits acquired in 
their father-land, (and better habits no people need bring 
with them,) I nevertheless find that the wooden milk dish 
has for the most part given way to the neat tin pan of 
the Yankee, saving the "gude wife" much time and 
trouble In washing, airing and drying ; and something too 
has been conceded on the absolute necessity of every 
pan standing on an earthen floor, a creed strongly insisted 
upon in Ayrshire. 

Before leaving this portion of my subject, I will again 
repeat what I suggested on the spot — that the dairy 
farmers should form amongst themselves a comimny for 
the imiwrtation of *'Ayrshires." Let them be yearling 
heifers, or "qucys," as they are called, from the "Moor- 
edge," selected by one of themst^lves — not from the 
^^improved'^ families at high prices, but bought in fairs at 
the now moderate cost of five to seven pounds a head ; 
and ship them, direct from Glasgow in a vessel belonging 
to that port, which will take them at a very moderate 
freight ; the shippers providing all necessary fodder and 
water — the ship i\irnishing casks by agreement. 

Having a brother whose estates lie in Ayrshire, I made 
my.self well acquainted with the breed of cattle, and con- 
sider them, in their own jiastures, a most valuable dairy 
stock — how they would transplant is the experiment to 
be tried ; and I know no community- nor any district to 
whom its Euccess would be so important ; or who, proving 
t- successful, would deri%'c moni advantage, or nif/re de- 



cidedly establish the value, in this country, of the Ayr- 
shire breed as a dairy stock. 

In the county of Delaware, where oxen are neither fed 
nor worked to any extent, and the cow is only valuable 
for her dairy projKJrties, everything should give way to 
this excellence, and thcrefoie size is undesirable, early 
maturity is not of much importance, and the feeding pro- 
perty quite a secondary consideration, if either the one 
or the other is found to mterfere with the milking quali- 
ties. 

The plowing was of course most excellent. It is the 
vei-y pride of a Scotch farmer to do this part of his work 
well ; he considers it the foundation of all good fiinuing. 
In the Butternuts we are especially indebted to our 
Scotch neighbors of Burlington, for. a vast improvement 
in this particular, and now our young American farmers 
l)rcss close on the heels of their instructors. 

But very few swine were on the ground. In a dairy 
country I had exi)ected a larger show of this most use- 
ful animal, as but few calves, comparatively, are now 
raised in Delaware. Kevertheless, two fine sows, with 
their litters, showed a thorough knowledge of this de- 
scription of stock. Of horses, I have still less to say — 
though I doubt not they were well suited to the country 
and its work, — small and active, they travel this hilly 
country with much more ease than a heavier and larger 
horse. 

Possibly, some might have felt disappointed at not 
finding here stall-fed oxen, monsters in obesity — fine, 
large, high-headed and high fed steera in the yoke — Short- 
horns, imposing in size and beauty, or sheep of the long- 
wooled families, heavy but indolent ; I was, however, 
better pleased by observing the close attention which had 
been paid to that imi>ortant principle in all good breed- 
ing, of " suiting the animal to the soil" — a point too 
frequently over-looked by purchasers of fine stock, who 
at the moment may be more attracted by the individnal 
excellence of an animal, than mindful of the suitability 
of the x>osition to which they contemplate transferring it. 

R. Morris, Otsego co., N. K., Oct, 11, 1851. 

•^^ 

Characteristics of the Season y 185 1. 

The spring, in the Northern States, was cold and baek* 
ward, and even through the summer months, tbe amount 
of really warm weather was less than usaal. Vay, June, 
and August were characterized by an unseasonably knr 
temperature. July and the fore part of September were 
warm, — the season presenting in this respect singnlar con- 
trasts. A marked contrast has also been afforded between 
the present and last year, in regard to the amount of rain 
which fell during .summer and autumn, as will bo seen 
by the following comparison 

1850L 1851. 

Inches. Indies. 

Mny, 0.01 S.tft 

June, 5.72 4.57 

July, 8.87 3.4» 

Augiut, 2.50 S.17 

SrpiemlK^r, 0.56 •1.27 

Oclol)cr, 4.31 9.29* 

33.07 17.00 

There has been no season within the reeoUectlon of the 

*' oldest inhabitant," perhaps, when so large aportiotf of 

* or Om, amount iii thin mcuik, 1 .49 inefaM ii!I «■ lfe«-9Mi and 

anil. 
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the conntry has c^Lperienced to the same extent as this Indian corn has fallen short of an average yield over 

year, the eflfects of drouth, though there have probably a large portion of the country. This deficiency in the 

been years when more damage, in the aggregate, has been Middle States was caused chiefly by drouth, but in the 

done to crops from this cause. The drouth has extended northern sections, we are inclined to attribute the failure 

from Virginia and Kentucky northward to the Canadas. more to the coldness and wetness of the weather in May 

Within this extent of territory, however, there are belts and early part of June, in connection with the great in- 

and small tracts, which have been so favored with occa- jury done to the crop in its early stages by the wire- worm, 

sional rains, that vegetation has received nearly a supply Heavy rains were frequent in this section soon after 

of moisture. Streams and springs are very low at this planting, and continued for some time while the crop 

time, (Oct. 29,) and unless copious rains should fall before was small. The rains were followed by high, drying 

winter sets in, much inconvenience will be experienced, winds from the west and north, which by rapid evapora- 

Hay was a full crop, coming off in most sections be- tion caused the soil to become heavily consolidated, with 
fore the drouth liad become severe. The quality is gen- a hard crust on the surface. This state of the soil, with 
erally good. It is fortunate tliat the country is well sup- the cool temperature, and the attack of the wire- worm, 
plied with this important article, as, from the scarcity so checked the crop that it never fairly recovered, ex- 
of grass, farmers have, in many instances, been under the cept in very favorable locations. The crop was back- 
necessity of feeding their stock considerably from the ward, in rii)ening, and but for the unprecedented heat 
barn or stack, for several months. of the first twelve days of September, (the maximum 

Wheat gave a good return over nearly the whole coun- height of the mercury having been for several days above 

try. The yield was somewhat lessened by drouth in the 90**, in the shade,) it would not in this part of the coun- 

Southern States, but even there, the superior quality of try, have escaped injury from frost. 

of the grain fully compensated for any deficiency in Potatoes j as usual, are more or less affected by the 

quantity. In almost every section, with the exception rot, though we think the crop is more sound, and the 

of Wisconsin and a portion of Illinois, no complaint has yield generally better, in the eastern part of New- York 

been heard in regard to this crop. In the eastern part and in the New-England States, than for several years 

of New- York, and in fact throughout all the eastern jiart of before. In the western part of this State, however, the 

the country, so large an amount of this grain has not rot or disease, has prevailed to a great extent. Nothing 

been obtained for many years, and taking the whole new, of importance, has been brought out in reference 

country together, the aggregate product is doubtless be- to this malady, except that many new conjectures in re- 

yond any former precedent. The great success which gard to it liave been proved to be unfounded, 

has attended the culture of wheat in the eastern part of Buckwheat, so far as we have learned, is almost a to- 

the country, within the last year or two, is owing in a tal failure. In a large portion of New- Jersey, and in 

great measure to the adoption of a variety of wheat, the parts of Pennsylvania and Maryland, it is a crop of con- 

3Iediterranean, which, from its habit of early ripening, siderable consequence, and in these sections it was cut 

has escaped the wheat-midge, an insect which for several off by drouth. 

years almost totally destroyed this crop. Tliis enemy Jfrut/* have succeeded well in some sections, while in 

is gradually extending itself west, and in the western others they have failed. Throughout a large portion of 

counties of this State, and in Ohio, has done considerable the Western States, apples, pears, cherries, &c., were 

injury the last and present season. mostly destroyed by a frost in May. In the northern jiarts 

Rye has been less cultivated, in what have been con- of Ohio, Indiana, ficc., we are informed, there is a par- 

sid.?red the particular districts for the production of this ^^^l crop of apples. In New- Jersey, the southern por- 

grain, than formerly, because the farmers have returned ^^^n of Pennsylvania, Maryland, &c., there is a greater 

to the culture of wheat— the latter yielding the most scarcity of apples than has occurred for several yearg. 

profit. Rye, however, gave about its usual yield. Whether the failure in the hitter districts was caused by 

„, .iij uu^AAv 1-4 J XI frost, we are not informed. In New- York and New- 

Barley yielded much better than last year, and the „ / , , ,. ^ . . 

... -., -^.i • rru V ij England, we believe fruits m general have succeeded 

quality of the gram was also supenor. The crop has sold r *. , ,^ , 

. - . ., ..X,. ,. av 1 • ij rm. well. T\ inter apples of fine quality are plenty in mar- 

at a fair price, nothwithstanding the large yield. The , ^. ^^ . 1/^^ , . ^. »^ ^ "*— 

_ , . 1 • <i , i^« «j r ♦v ij * 1- u^r *!. ket at $1.60 to $ I. < 5 per barrel. Plums, a crop of con- 

market was chiefly cleared of the old stock before the ., ,; , / ,^ . . . ^ .,^ 

T> -^^^ u« 141 J A. »-c * QA siderable value m the vicinity of Albany , were abundant, 

new came m. Prices have lately ranged fVom 76 to 80 , , „ - « ,. .' , J 

. h <t) 1 hardly of as fine a quality as usual, for the want of 

warm weather while they were growing. Grapes, in the 

Oats were better in this vicinity, both as to yield and ^p^^ ^^^ j^ave not attained their usual flavor from the 

quality, than last year, but as far south as Virginia and -o^.^ *v>iiaA 

North Carolina, the crop was hurt by drouth. This crop -_______-__-____--_^^ 

is regarded with much favor by many farmers. It can j,^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^, W^.alth. -There seems 

bo produced in many sitnationswhereothergrainswould to be but three way. for a nation to acquire wealth : the 

not flourish, and it meets with a ready sale at a price ^^ 5, ^y ^„^ ^ ^j^^ g^„^„3 ^^^ .^ plundering their 

comparatively hlgh-40 to 42 cents per bushel being fre- conquered neighbors-4hi« is robbery; the second by 

qucntly obtained, in the valley of the Hudson river, for commerce, which is generally cheating j the third by 

oats that are brought early into market. They are al- agriculture, the only honest way, wherein man receives 

ways in demand as horse-feed-exi^ericncc having shown f ."^f ^ increase of the seed thrown into the ground, in a 

.. \ ^, - . * , . , , . kind of continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God 

that Uierc is no food so congenial to the ammal, bemg -^ his favor, as a reward for his innocent life and his vir- 

easy of digestion, and imjiarting both strength and spirit, tuous industry. — Benjamin Franklin 
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The Mineral Manure Theory. 



Aralttical Labokatort, Yalk College,) 
Nete-Haven.Conn.f Oc<. 21, 1851. j 

Eds. Cultivator — The subject which I have jilaced 
at the head of this letter, is not one wliich can be fully 
discussed in a single page of your journal ; and yet it is 
one of 80 much importance that I desire to make a few 
explanations and statements, regarding the shape which 
it has now assumed among scientific men. When I men- 
tion the '^mineral manure theory/' I speak of that view 
of manures which ascribes all, or nearly all, of their effi- 
cacy to their mineral constituents. 

The principal supporter, and indeed the originator of 
this theory, is Prof. Liebig. This distinguished chemist, 
distinguished no less by his clear and lucid style, than by 
bis high scientific reputation, was for a time devoted to 
** the ammonia theory,'' excluding those mineral manures 
to which he now attaches so much importance. A few 
years since, however, he saw cause to change his ground, 
and has since held, that if we furnish mineral manures 
in abundance, plants will, without doubt, always obtain 
their ammonia, or rather their nitrogen, from the atmos- 
phere or the soil. 

In pursuance of this idea, he went so far as to com- 
pound, after careful study of ash analyses, specific min- 
eral manures for wheat, rye, oats, turneps, &c., which 
were to take effect upon all soils in a proper physical 
condition. The failure of these specific manures, which 
were patented in England, was, as many of your readers 
doubtless arc aware, very decisive. I had supposed the 
subject rather at rest, but find that in the last edition 
of Prof.. Liebig's ''Letters on Chemistry," published so 
late as the commencement of the present year, he reite- 
rates his former views on this subject in a most decisive 
manner, and prophecies that our future agriculture will 
depend upon them,, however much we may distrust and 
disbelieve them now. I have also had occasion to ob- 
serve quite recently, that some gentlemen of high stand- 
i^ among our own scientific men, follow Liebig in this 
as well as in other theories. For these reasons I have 
thought it best to express my own opinions on this con- 
tested point, in order that our farmers may be aware, 
that all chemists do not hold to views which militate 
almost directly against the ordinary results of practice. 

My belief is, that when Prof. Liebig advocated ''the 
ammonia theory," he was nearer right than he is now, 
when he only admits the necessity of mineral manure. 
Not that he was right then, but that better results would, 
in most cases, be obtained by the farmer in the use of 
ammoniacal or nitrogenous manures alone, than by the 
use of mineral manures alone. We find land in all parts 
of the country, where strictly mineral applications, such 
as lime, plaster, marl, &c., fail to produce any very 
marked effect ; but if upon any of our fields we apply 
guano, or sulphate or carbonate of ammonia, the charac- 
ter of the vegetation is at once changed, its color alters, 
its luxuriance and vigor increases, and in a great ma- 
jority ef cases the product is augmented. 

Every farmer who has observed such matters intelli- 
gently, knows that the above statements are correct; 
indeed they have been so far applied in practice, that the 
quantity of ammonia which any manure contains, is 



taken as the highest standard of its value. A guano, 
for instance, with the usual percentage of ammonia, will 
bring twice as much as one which contains little ammo- 
nia, even though this deficiency is replaced by the most 
valuable possible mineral constituents. 

I must not be understood to say, that mineral manures 
are not valuable ; on the contrary, I have the highest 
opinion of them, and recommend their application in 
almost all cases where my advice is asked; the mineral 
constituents of the plant are no less indispensable than 
its organic part, and if one or two of them are absent 
from the soil, the plant will not flourish. There are 
many instances of these special deficiencies, which special 
mineral manures alone will supply, and there are cer- 
tain mineral substances which have been found speclaUy 
valuable ; the most so of all these Is phosphoric add. 
Now, the phosphates J that is, the compounds of this acid, 
are not more necessary to the plant than are the alkaliet, 
but the supply is far more apt to be scanty, and this— 
not its intrinsic importance to the plant — is the cause of 
its higher value to the farmer. 

The same principle applies when we say that nitroge* 
nous manures, of which ammonia is the most common 
form, are more valuable than any others known in agri- 
culture. They are volatile, easily decomposable, and 
very soluble ; for all of these reasons they are extreme- 
ly apt to disappear most rapidly. These manures, then, 
are worth more to the farmer than any others, because 
they are most likely to be needed, and because their 
scarcity renders it somewhat difficult to obtain a full 
supply. I make these statements fearlessly, and confi- 
dently, although against so high an authority as Liebig. 
I should not presume to oppose him on mere theoretical 
grounds, but feel that I am here sustained by almost 
uniform practical results. 

It must be acknowledged that we have occasional in- 
stances reported, of plants grown upon soils nearly or 
quite destitute of vegetable matter; but In most of these 
that have fallen under my observation, the &ct of the 
entire absence of vegetable, and particularly of nitroge- 
nous matter, has not been sufficiently established. The 
information that they give is neither entirely definite, 
nor well enough made out by continuous and carefhl 
experiments, to be set off against the immense array of 
facts brought forward in (kvor of the opposite view. 
Single expi'riments for a single year, must always be 
looked upon with distrust until amply verified, and it is 
by mainly trusting to such, so far as we are informed, 
that the exclusive mineral theory baa been built np. 
The laboratory alone is pretty sure to go wrong when it 
attempts to prescribe rules for practice; the chemist 
must go into the field and study actual experience, if be 
would serve the farmer effectually. 

It has been my intention to experiment somewhat 
largely upon this particular subject, but In the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, is a paper by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, that 
almost precludes the necessity of doing anything more. 
These gentlemen have been experimenting on a large 
scale during the last ten years, and their reaalts are 
clearly and admirably set forth 

They took a field at the close of a four years rotation, 
when the manures added at the commenccmeBt of the 
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eoorae were exhausted. On this ground they have cul- 
tifited wheat for ten yean, under Tarlons conditions. 
One plot remained nnmanured, and the produce of this 
■erred as a standard and starting point for comparison 
during the whole period. Thus, if Its yield in 1845 was 
17 bushels per acre, the improvement over this in an ad- 
Joining plot, otherwise the same, was set down to the 
advantage of whatever manure had been employed. 
Such a system of cropping, continued for so long a time, 
obviously affords results that are worthy of much confi- 
dence. 

The first year's comparative practice, was made with 
Tarious approved mineral manures alone. It was found 
that even by the addition of large quantities of these, 
the increase of product over the unmanurcd plot was but 
trifling. In the next year the same character of mineral 
manures was employed, but with the addition in several 
cases of ammoniacal or nitrogenous substances; in all of 
these the effect was quite marked, the yield increasing 
to 10, 12, and 11 bushels, above the uumanured plot. 

This, in short, was the character of all the results ; 
sometimes iftmmoniacal manures alone were added, and 
then the increase was several times more than by mineral 
manures alone. One experiment was very striking. Four 
hundred weight per acre, of Liebig's special mineral ma- 
nure for wheat, was applied to a plot, and produced an 
increase of but about two or three bushels ; upon thb 
nme plot, in the next year, a purely ammoniacal ma- 
nure gave an increase often or twelve bushels. To make 
the experiment still UMre conclusive, no manure was 
added to this plot for the next crop, and the yield then 
fell again almost to the original standard. These trials 
seem to me perfectly conclusive in this matter, so far as 
wheat is concerned ; they prove that ammoniacal manures 
increase its growth far more than mineral manures, 
where both are already present in moderate aupply, and 
that the addition of any amount of the latter will do little 
good, unless the former be also present. 

These views are still farther sustained, by a very able 
paper in one of the late French Scientific Journals. The 
experiments in this case was made upon oats, and were 
between forty and fifty in number. They commenced 
by growing them out in sand, first deprived of every- 
thing soluble by acid, and then burned to drive off all 
vegetable matter. In this, as might have been expected, 
DO perfect plants were produced. One mineral substance 
after another was added, until at last it was found that 
with a certain teven of them, the plant fiourislied better 
than with any others. It, however, was still far from 
luxuriant, or from yielding a fair amount of grain ; it 
was not until some manures containing nitrogen had also 
been added, that entirely healthy, fertile and strong 

Slants were obtained. These experiments appear to 
ave been very carefully conducted, and furnish impor- 
tant confirmation to those of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert. 
There are other questions involved in these experi- 
ments, which for want of space cannot be discussed here; 
the main point is, I think, fully established. The farmer 
may supply special deficincies by special mineral ma- 
nures, and should aim to keep up the aupply of mineral 
substances in the soil ; but he cannot render it fertile, and 
continue it so, with them alone: he must also supply 
nitrogen in some form, and will find it in a great major- 
ity of cases the most important and efficacious of all fer- 
tilizers. In despite of theoretical views to the contrary, 
he will find that in practice, he can best afford to give 
a high price for those manures that are especially rich in 
ammonia, or some other compound of nitrogen. Yonrs 
truly, John P. Noetob. 



Close or the Great Exhibition* 

An exhibition of the industrial products of all nations 
may be conmdered a new feature in the world's history. 
Hitherto the strife of nations has chiefiy been to circum- 
vent each other by the game of war. The present year 
will even be remembered as markin}; the time when the 
first great step in checking this selfish and aggrandizing 
spirit was taken — when in compliance with a cordial in- 
vitation fVom one of the greatest reigning powers of the 
globe, all nations were assembled, by their representa- 
tives, for the purpose of comparing the progress of each 
in those arts which conduce to the welfkre and happiness 
of man. 

The general efibct of this exhibitiun cannot but be salu- 
tary on the world at large. Its tendency will be to pro- 
mote peaceful relations, to do away monopoly, and to 
diffuse useful knowledge among men. The London 
Morning Chronicle well remarks — " We have, as yet, 
no standard whereby to measure the probable consequen- 
ces of the gigantic undertaking. It has shown to the na- 
tions of the world what each can do, — animating, inspir- 
ing, and instructing all. National prejudices, antifjathies, 
and animosities, have given way before the * natural 
magic' of its infiuence. A mighty lesson has been unfolded 
for mankind, bidding all to note the wisdom, and the 
goodness, and the glory of Almighty God. The lesson 
cannot, Mrill not, have been read in vain.'' 

The description of the exhibitftn has formed a promi- 
nent topic in the newspapers and periodicals of the day, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and most of our readers 
are sufficiently informed, through the letters of Mr. John- 
son, which we have published, and fVom other sourcc-s, 
in regard to the most interesting particuUrs. It was 
finally closed on the 11th of October. 

Total nnrober of vUiton, 0,201,856. 
RxcBirrs. 

Public flubscnmioiu £64.^4 

Pririlcfe of Priiilin^ 3,200 

do Sopplyuif Refroriimeuu, 5,500 

8«aaon Tickru. 40.(100 00 . 

Received at the duon to llth of Oct, 356,07113 * 

Total, £460,115 13 (T 

The liabilities amount to £170,743, thai leaving au available lur- 
ploa of £296,378 13i. 

The awards of Council or Great Medals, to our coun- 
trymen, were as follows; 

Joel Borden, Jr., Texas, for a preparation called Meat 
Biscuit. 

David Dick, Meadville, Pa., for Anti-friction Press 

C. H. McGormick, Chicago, 111., for Reaping Machhie. 

Wm. Bond & Son, Boston, for the invention of a new 
mode of observing Astronomical Phenomena. 

Charles Goodyear, Kew-Haven, Ct., for India Rub- 
ber Fabrics. 

••• 

ProdHce or Twelve Acres* 

Eds. Cultivatob — I am induced to give yon a short 
description of a piece of land near the Niagara River, on 
the farm of Moses Cherry, Esq. The land in this neigh- 
borhood is rather peculiar. That portion where black- 
ash timber grew, though wet and swampy, is excellent 
land when fVilly drained, even with open drains; while 
the land nearer the river, and on either side of the ash 
tracts, is poor and scarcely worth cultiv-dting. On the 
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rtion ^wbere tbo black-ash grew, is a friable , mellow 

of 8®"''®^ ^^ eight inches, or even a foot in depth, 

.. ' QQ a tenadoos subsoil. On the dried soil snr- 

onndloS these swamps, is a stiff barren clay, into which 

he roots of plants can penetrate only with difficulty. 

The following is the produce of twelve acres cultivated 
by Mr. Cherry last season. 

eoo bwthelt of com in earn, sold at 35c., tdOO 00 

720 do polatoea at 5Uc, 375 00 

iSi do wbeal al 100c., 135 50 

' 9710 50 

Mr. Cherry had 85 acres of wheat this season, (1851,) 

^^ch averaged upwards of 80 bushels per acre. In the 

management of his land, his first object is to drain the 

surface, fairly, which has been done so far mostly by open 

drains, and thus managed, the produce is abundant. TVm. 

H. SoTHAM. Black-Rock, Oct, 17, 1851. 

•■%» 

liaying-in Trees for Winter. 

A correspondent wishes to know, the best mode of 
preserving removed fruit trees, intended for spriug plant- 
ing, from mice and severe frost during winter. In an- 
swer — set them upright on the surface of the ground, 
or in a moderate hollow dug for the purpose, and then 
bank up the earth into a broad mound about them, rais- 
ing it well up the stems. Mice will never ascend a fresh 
bank of earth under snow. The trees should not be 
placed so compactly together as to prevent the earth 
from filling in pretty ^vcU among the interstices. If 
rather tender, incasing or thatching with two or three 
inches thickness of any evergreen boughs, will afford 
good protection from severe cold. 



-»•♦- 



Large and Small Potatoes. 

Eds. Cultivator — I perceive, by recent communica- 
tions in your paper, that although potatoes have been 
raised for more than two hundred years, it is still dis- 
puted whctlier large or small ones are the most profita- 
ble to plant for seed. Being myself in the dark on this 
point, I concluded to contribute my niite towards the 
solution of the problem by submitting it to the test of 
exi)erience. 

On the thirtieth of April, 1851, I planted, on one 
square rod of land, in seventy-two hills, seventy-two 
small potatoes, from the size of a hickory nut to that of 
a hcn*s e«rg. The seed measured about two quarts, and 
weighed three and a half pounds. To plant an acre in 
thi.s manner would require ten bushels of seed. On the 
same day, on a square rod adjoining, I i)lanted seventy- 
two large potatoes, in seventy-two hills, placing one in 
each hill, without cutting. The seed measured more 
than a peck, nnd weighed fiflcen pounds. 

On the twentieth of August, I dug both patches. The 
product of the small potatoes was five pecks, weighing 
eighty-four pounds, which would give a yield of two 
hundred bushels to the acre. The product of the large 
potatoes was one hundred and fifty-eight pounds, mea- 
furing nine pecks, which would give three hundred and 
si.xty bu.shels to the acre. The vines averaged four to 
each hill, while those of the small potatoes were only 
three. The vines from the large potatoes grew much 
fa.ster and larger than the others, but in the size of the 
potatoes there was no great difference. 



When I planted the two patches, I expected the pro- 
duct would be about alike. Not being yet satisfied that 
so g^eat a difference will always result, I shall try the 
experiment again next season. 

Last year there was no rot among the potatoes in this 
part of the country. - The early part of the season was 
cold and very dry. The same kind of potatoes on the 
same farms, with the same cultivation, are now rotting 
badly. I attribute the prevalence of the rot to the 
great amount of rain that has fallen here the present 
season. T. F. Scio, Mich,, August 28, 1851. 

«»» 
Protecling Tender Roses* 

The Prairie Farmer has for several years saccessfully 
protected tender roses by covering them with tan>hsark, 
and then shielding the tan-bark fVom rains by a cowr* 
ing of boards. A Tea rose, which had always stood 
without injury by this treatment, was accidentally do* 
prived of the shelter of the boards, by which the tan 
became soaked with rain, and the plant was destroyed. 
For the same reason, the soil must be well drained. 
Stripping off the leaves before covering, prevents their 
decay in contact with the stems, an occurrence often 
causing portions of the bark to blacken with decay. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Intermixture of varieties of Cork. — Ttro, Green- 
field, Mass. If common and sweet com are planted side 
by side, smooth grains will, as yon say, be found on the 
ears of sweet com and shriveled grains on the ears of the 
common corn. If you take the smooth grains ftom the 
ears of sweet corn, and plant them by themselves, the 
produce will be various — most of the grains will show 
of the character of the sweet com, seldom being as hard 
and flinty as the original flint stock; some will, probably, 
be more or less shriveled. If the shriveled grains are 
taken from the ears of common or flint com, and planU 
ed by themselves, the crop raised will also show the in- 
termixture of the varieties; there will not be a strict uni- 
formity in the produce, some gprains being almost identi- 
cal with the pure sweet corn, others of a medium, or 
half and half character, others scarcely deviating fh)in 
the parent flint. But the result of the mixture can he 
worked out, in the course of severalgenerations, so that 
it will scarcely api)ear, by carefnlly selecting for seed the 
grains which most resemble the original stocks, and plant- 
ing them where there can be no f\irthcr amalgamation. 
By a similar coilrse, a new hybrid variety can be pro^ 
duced. Many varieties are known to have thus origina- 
ted. The Darling sweet corn may be named as an ex- 
ample. This was produced by a cross of the sweet with 
the early Canada corn. The seed of the hybrid variety 
was taken from the stalks of the Canada — the object be- 
ing to produce a sweet corn with the habit of growth, or 
early maturity of the Canada. The shriveled grains which 
most closely resembled the sweet com, were picked ont 
of the cars of the Canada, a crop raised ft'om them, and 
the sweetest grains again picked out of this crop, and so 
on, till after eignt years' careful selection, the new Jnu 
riety became well established. 

Cabbage akd Tubnkps tor Muob Cows.— -D. B. B.| 
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DutchesB county, N. T. There is perhaps no crop which ments, on the ocean passage, and straightway fall in love 

wonld afford a larger amount of food than cabbages, but with some "gray old tower," or other age-honored 

they, as well as turneps, are likely to Impart a disagree- structure ; but Horace Gbeslet Jimtricaniset every, 

able taste to milk and butter. Pumpkins are excellent thing. A free, independent, radical thinker, as he is, he 

to feed cows, and by being protected from IVost, may be praises all he finds to admire, and censures what he can- 

kept till December, or later. Carrots are preferable to not approve — appropriates all the good, and frankly ex- 

any other roots for this purpose. poses the bad — tells facts as they are, and truths as he 

MixiMQ Ashes witu Makujble. — ^* ALotxrofFakm- believes them. The book will not fail to instruct the 

IHG," Walpole, N. H. "Do wood ashes operate on reader in the social and political aspect of the European 

manure in the same manner as lime?" Lime tends to states, and will especially' please these who like an hon- 

liberate the ammonia of manures, by combining with the est sincerity, even if it conflict with private opinion, 
carbon with which the ammonia was previously united, « ,t ^ ,„ ^, «-' , 

♦l,^-^^**- r *!, 1 ** A J- \ xr n RORAL HOMES, BT GeRVASE WhEELER. NcW-York, 

thus settmgfree the latter. According to Mr. B a btlett, ^ _ ' ,«^. ,, , . , , , 

_, •*•••• ^T V v Charles Scribner. — ^This adds another, to books de- 

whose commumcation IS given m our November number, , ,, i.. . . ^.. . , m . , 

_ , , , . M A J ^ i-i- ^ . signed to cultivate Architectural Taste, and assist those 

wood-ashes have a similar tendency to liberate ammonia. 7 . , , , . . , , 

^TO- ^rx -x jxi-^xi-. who wish to combine neatness and elegance with conve- 

We cannot refer to any experiments made to test this . ..»..,„. ^^ , , . 

«^:«* T* • * • 1 1.1 i.1. 4 Ai • !• XI. cc ^ nience, m their dwellings. The author claims, as the 

pomt. It IS not improbable that something of the effect ,._.'. ..,.,/.. ^ , .. x, ^ ,. 

_^ .. , * 1 1 r !_• X- -r XI- distinctive, original idea of the work, " the embodiment 

mentioned, may take place from a combination of the . ^ , . . , . , ,. . 

^ V r *i. ^ •♦u *v * 1- /. XV V- u- L o* * "^ed principle m rural architecture," camble of 

carbon of the manure with the potash of the ashes, which ,..:„,.. , , * , 

, , , . , . ^ .. . .li. xv adaptation to all conditions and circumstances. The vo- 

would separate the ammonia from its umon with the ,*^ ,. ,,,,.,. 

carbon. Potash, however, greatly promote, the solublli- •''"'* comprises models of buildings, means of warming 

ty of carbonaceous substances, and is highly beneflciil ^f ventilation, plans for harmonising the dwelling with 

from this action. At present we are inclined to think the surrounding scenery, and hints m the selection of fur. 

that wood ashes, mixed with strawy stable manure, at '"*"'<'' *^' concluding with a theory of rural arehitec 

the rate of a bushel of the former to a cart-load of the *^^ j" ° ^"rt""^' '^ "^"'"^ o" ^^^ «"'•"<*' ^'^^' 
latter, would be on the whole beneficial. But accurate „' Mr u . 

experiments on this point arc desirable. '^"'= UoETicoLTDEiST.-Among other notices of pub- 

lications, sliowing signs of better things in the literary 

Hops.-" F.," Wheeler, Steuben county, N. Y. Your ^^^ scientific world, we would not forget one, that has 

best way to obtain a knowledge of the cultivation of hops, ^.^^^ ^p ^nder our own fostering care, Toe Horticul- 

would be to go into some neighborhood where they are ^^^^^^^ closely restricted to its own sphere, it has the 

grown, and personally examine the whole process. The u gpice of life," which originality imparts to any pro- 

roots could be packed in boxes or barrels and sent to any duction. The extensive horticultural information of 

part of the country. You will find an article on this Mr. Dowhiko, his discriminating power, and easy, flow- 

suV.ject in our volume for 1847, pp. 82. 88. jng gtyi©, give him an enviable rank hi the editorial corps, 

Budding os the Bi^ck Cherry.— R. H. We have and make the Horticulturist the text-book in rural art, 
seen the cultivated cherry, engrafted on the black, but and the standard in rural taste. A new volume (the 
it did not do well. We have heard of some attempts at 7th) commences with the new year. Price $3 a year- 
budding on the black stock which did not succeed. If i^q copies for $5. — — 

the union of the two were practicable, we cannot see The International Magazine— published monthly 

that it could have any advantages over buddhig on the at New- York, by Stringer & Townsend— leads off this 

mazzard stock. ^ month, with an extended description of the Fair of the 

- N. Y. State Ag. Society, illustrated by several well exe- 

NEW PUBLICATIONS* ciited engravings, from the pen of Horace Greeley. 

» This periodical is enriched by original articles from some 

Harpf.r^s Maoazike for November is befbre us. It is of the best American prose and poetical writers. Ex- 
well sustained, and will do much in formii^ a taste for tracts from foreign literature— a record of important 
a higher literature than has heretofore been the burden news at home and abroad, and notices of new and valua- 
of our leading monthlies. It is difficult to particularize ble publications. It has a wide and extending circula- 

articles, where all are pleasing and instructive. The hi- tion. 

ography of Napoleon is replete with interest, and shows Pioneer History or the Settlement op Phelps and 

in its true light his transcendant genius as a general, and Gorham's Purchase, is the title of an octavo volume of 

his wonderful ability as a statesman, in combination with 620 pages, by O. Turner, Esq., whose ^' History of the 

rare virtues. The "Editor's Table," "Easy Chair," Holland Purchase," we noticed a year or two since. This 

and " Drawer," display a marked originality, to say work embraces the history of the entire center of We^^ 

n- c*y. '^ tern New-York. and shows the indefatigable efforts of the 

notijing ot tne wit. author in the collection ofever>' thing tending to illustrate 

Glances at Europe, by Horace Greeley.— We the trials, character and energy of the flrrt settlers of the 

ovn ;,. j»K*«,i f^ n.« «»;.i;«i.«« n. xr,— 8, n. «..«».. "Genesee Country." It is a most valuable contribution 

a-c inachted to the publishers, De Witt & Davenport, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^^y ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^,j„ ,^ ^^^^ ^.^^ 

NowAork, for a copy of this work. Perhaps it is a suf- lively interest by the numerous descendants of those 
ficient cominondation to say that the book has the origi- whose history it delineates, and who are now scattered 
nal st.imp of its author. It certainly forms an epoch in ow our wide-spread countrv— for fruitful as is the 
_. i/.m ^ »rx* .^ i x Celebrated Genescc Vallcy, it hos scnt forth itstliousands 
Journals of Travel. Most American travelers seem to ^^ aid in subduing the ever receding " far west." Pub- 
have thrown up their peculiar views and in-bred senti- lished by Wm. Alling, Rochester 
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Fam or D. D. T. More. 

This imrm, which receired the second premium of the 
Kew-Tork Stote Agricaltnral Society in 1850, is situated 
in the town of Watervliet, on the Albany and Mohawk 
Plank Road, two miles fVom Albany. It has been in 
Mr. MoBs's possession and occupancy for the last six 
years, and during that period has presented one of the 
most striking examples of successful and profitable im- 
provement that we have ever known. Previous to Mr. 
M.'s purchase, it had been for fifty years subjected to 
an exhausting course, under the leases of various tenant»- 
the annual rent of the whole farm being but one hundred 
dollars, and that deemed too large a sum by the tenant — 
as the whole amount of produce was only worth $400 to 
$500 a year. Mr. Mobk, in fact, bought the place in 
opposition to the advice of all his friends, who deemed 
it impossible that the land could afford him and his 
fkmily ** a living." But notwithstanding the soil was so 
much reduced, that, in Mr M.'s language., almost the 
only crop he could raise at first was white beans, his 
clear judgment and practical knowledge of agriculture in- 
duced him to make the purchase, at $60 per acre, and 
the result has more than realized hb anticipations. The 
benefit of his good management has been of no small 
Tslue in the promotion of improvement in his neighbor- 
hood. His ''good works" have stinulated others to 
"do likewise," and much of the lalid adjoining his, and 
which, at the commencement of his operations, was in a 
similar condition, has advanced in price more than 100 
per cent., and is made to yield a bountiful return for 
good cultivation. 

Mr. More has accomplished his results under many 
disadvantages. For a large portion of the time since he 
began, he has been in feeble health, and has been only 
able to exercise a general supervision of his affiurs, with- 
out attempting bodily labor, but his constant vigilance 
and care has well verified the maxim, that ** the eys of 
the master will do more work than his handt,*' Neither 
has he derived any benefit from the labor of his (kmily. 
In his statement to the Society, he says — '' My fkmily 
consists of wife and five children, the oldest but fourteen 
years old, so that my children have been of little as- 
sistance to me — the balance of account being decidedly 
against them." 

When Mr. More took possession of bis fkrm, all the 
buildings on it were reckoned as not worth more than 
$100, and *' the fences had all rotted down, or become 
nearly worthless." He sold the dwelling for $50, to be 
taken away, and the bam he pulled down. All the 
buildings and fences now on the premises have been put 
up by him. In making the purchase he says-«" I paid 
all the money I had, or could raise, which left me more 
to pay as interest than the former occuiAnt paid as rent. 
But notwithstanding I have since put up my buildings, 
fences, and all other improvements, I have paid the 
interest, and reduced the principal, besides this year's 
(1850) proflU." 

We Uke from the TrantactiotiM of the N. T. State Ag. 
Society for 1850, the following, firom Mr. Mors's answers 
to questions propounded to the competitors for the pre- 
miums on finrms: 



1 . My fkrm consists of one hundred and eighty-five and 
a half acres of land. No waste or woodland. 

2. Soil, a sandy loam ; subsoil, principally a coarse 
sand ; am not aware of any limestone existing on the 
farm ; no stones worth mentioning. 

8. I found the best mode of improving my land was 
by plowing under clover ; the growth of the clover was 
much aided by a liberal application of plaster, say 250 
lbs. per acre. 

4. My experience is decidedly in favor of deep plow- 
ing — ^net less than eight inches, and often deeper. 

7. Yellow and white pine, white and black oak, scat- 
tering hickory, poplar and sassafras trees, were the 
principal trees or&inally. Sorrel and couch grass were 
the principal weeds. 

8. I find from my experience I derive the most benefit 
by applying manure as a top-dressing.* I use much of 
my manure on my rye crop, in the following manner: 
After the grain is harrowed in, I apply from twenty to 
twenty-five toads of manure, (double loads, say thirty 
bushels each,) spread evenly over the surface. I have 
never failed to get a good crop of rye. The gp*ass seed 
is«sure to take, and the growth is much aided by the 
manure -y the clover being plowed in, leaves my land in 
excellent-condition for a crop of com. I 'manage my 
manure by heaping in the yard, turning it, and keeping 
it covered with earth, to prevent as much as possible the 
escape of the gases. I have no cellars for manure under 
my barn, but have cisterns for collecting the urine. 

9. My means of making manure are fVom the keeping 
of about thirty head of cattle, and from four to six 
horses, and mixing in various ways, all the straw that my 
farm produces. I make in this way about three hundred 
loads of manure, and usually buy as much more. 

10. I prefer to have my manure pretty well rotted. 
My usual mode of applying manure has been as follows: 
Plow under clover, plant com, follow with i>otatoe8, and 
then rye, with a top-dressing of manure, not so much 
for tlie benefit of the rye as for the clover, and future 
crops. I am satisfied that my land has improved rapid- 
ly, fVom this mode, in fact at such a rate that I shall not 
be able to follow it, so far as the rye crop is concerned. 

11. I am not aware of any way of increasing manure 
cheaper than by purchasing it, being so near to Albany, 
where it can be bought from twelve to thirty-seven 
cents per load. 

12. I have used lime, guano, and plaster. Lime I 
have applied to a considerable extent, usually as a top- 
dressing. Have used plaster, principally upon clover, 
with much benefit. Ouano I consider too dear for com- 
mon use. Stable manure and lime I consider the cheap- 
est, considering their effects. 

18. I tilled this year one hundred and forty-fbur acres, 
as fbllows: ten acres of wheat, thirty-five acres of rye, 
twenty-seven acres of com, thirty-five acr^ of buckwheat, 
twenty acres of potatoes, twelve acres of broom com, 
one acre of sowed com, two acres of melons, fifty rods 
of asparagus, and one and one-half acres of strawber- 
ries. 

14. I have cultivated wheat more as an experiment than 
anything else, as for the last fbw years it has been almost 
a total failure in this section of the country. My man- 
ner was as follows: I sowed after potatoes, spring wheat 
of the Black Sea variety, about the 15th of April ; har- 
vested about the 4th of August, at the rate of six and 
a-half bushels per acre. In the cultivation of my rye 
crop, I sowed part of it after potatoes, and a part on a 
clover lay ; sowed the last week in August and the first 
week in* September, one a half bushels to the acre ; har* 
vested about the 15th of July; product Seventeen and a 
half bushels per acre. The crop was much injured by a 
haQ stonn in the latter part of June, to the extent I 

* In reference to Mr. Morels mode of mpplyiof manare, ittlionld 
be remembered that he plows " uoi Ie«e thwi eif m inches deep, and 
oAen deeper." Therefore in choosinf between plowing in manure 
to tkis depth, or fp-d r ss sing , the latter is, perhaps, preferable, es- 
pecially when, as in this case, the main ol|ect is to promote the 
growth of clover. Still, vre cannol bm regard it as probable, that if 
toe roannre was fairly coTcred with earth, say to the depth of two tc 
fonr inches, its eflbcts woold be greater in ths tad than if it was Isft 
entirely on the swftoe. £ds. 
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lit or ten buslicls per acre. I did not dis- 
L difference between the mauured potato 

tbe clover lay, which confirms my previous 
t a clover lay plowed under, is about equal 
; of manure. 

ed corn as follows: twenty- two acres on clo- 
t plowed in the fall and part in the spring. 
over had got about ankle high, I plowed it 
I over with the roller, harrowed well, marked 
hree and a half feet apart, and planted from 

in a hill j planted the last days of May and 
e; as soon as I couid see the rows I went 
tb the cultivator; in about a week after, 
;h with the cultivator again, followed with the 
g it perfectly clean, and thinning it to four 
le hill. I kept the cultivator stirring the 
auch as possible, till the corn was about three 
icn went through with the shoyel plow, and 
irately. As soon as the corn was glazed I 
' the ground, and set it up in small stocks, 
talks as the most valuable cured in this way. 
sirt of the eight-rowed white, and part of the 
i yellow. I found the yellow corn some ten 
(, but the white yielded best ; I did not keep 
The whole averaged fifty-six bushels per 

acres of sweet corn I planted the first days 
e ground was well manured by top-dressing, 
he same as the common; picked the 15th to 
Dber. It sold in the market principally, at 
3r hundred ears, amounting to $257 .83. The 
much more valuable than the other corn, as 
1 a larger proportion of saccharine matter, 
this year thirty acres of buckwheat; after 
:urned over a clover lay, and sowed between 
d 20th of July, about three pecks to the acre, 
about the 10th of October; produce eight 
d thirty-one bushels, twenty-three and three- 
hels per acre. On fifteen acres I sowed rye 
ckwheat, which looks well, and bids fair to 
rop. 

ed twelve acres of broom corn, on an island 
ion river. In consequence of the late spring 
lanted the first week in June, ground plowed 
larrowed, rolled and marked three feet apart, 
I with Gampfleld's Drill Barrow, hills eigh- 

apart, ten seeds in the hill; it was tended 
ame as Indian corn, cut when the seed was 
, cleaned and cured in the shade, to keep the 
Q. My usual crop is about seven hundred 

acre. This year, in consequence of having 
overflowed, the crop is much injured, and 
Id more than four hundred and ten pounds 

of corn I sowed for fodder. Sowed the last 
b and fed to the cows through the month of 
'. find it excellent for late green feed, 
ed two acres of melons ; watermelons, citron 
preserve citron. Planted the first of June, 
.nd was put in good order, by deep plowing, 
>nt the ground six feet apart eacli way, and 
10 vols full of street manure in a hill. I plan- 
twelve seed in a hill. Calculated about two- 
; lost by the bugs. The produce was very 
e family consumed many, many were pilfered 
away, and sold over one hundred dollars 

5 of asparagus, I cultivated as follows: sowed 
ansplanted the third year to the bed for cut- 
'pojfed the bed by plowing detjp, and highly 
ith well rotted manure ; when the bed was 
ed, I took a large plow, and struck a furrow 
e inches deep, set my plants in the bottom of 
about ten inches apart, cover, then struck the 
iteen inches apart from the first, and so on 
■i set. Top dressed with well rotti»d barn- 
>e and salt. My asparagus was of an extra- 
;e and quality. * Sold SOO.fiO worth at eleven 
inch, besides what was used in the family. I 
how much fertilizing matter is taken from the 
uce twenty bushels of wheat. I wish I could. 



I have cultivated nsnally about an acre of 8trawl)er- 
ries, with success and profit. I have cleared over two 
hundred dollars in one year from ono acre. My mode 
of cultivation is to take a dean piece of land in good 
condition, plow it very deep, harrow thoroughly, aud 
spread evenly from two to three hundred bushels of 
leached ashes to an acre, mark the land in drills three 
feet apart^ and insert tbe plants from eight to twelve inch- 
es apart, m the drills. I transplanted in April, or early In 
May. I obtained no fruit the first year, of consequence. 
I cultivate between the roii-s, as long as lean get through 
with the cultivator, and then let the vioea ran togetbo*, 
tliey will cover the ground entirely by tbe first of Au- 
gust. I do nothing with them again until the next sprii^, 
when I take a double team and heavy harrow, and go 
over the beds thoroughly, until the plants aresuflScient- 
ly thinned ; this loosens the ground and takes out tJX the 
weak plants. If the ground docs not appear to be suffi- 
ciently rich, I apply another dressing of leached ashes; 
after this is done, the ground is laid off in beds, about 
five feet apart, and nothing more is done till the fruit 
comes to maturity. After the fruit is gathered, tbe beds 
are cleared of weeds, and left till the next spring. The 
second year I repeated the above method. 

One great benefit I find in using ashes as a manure, Is 
that it brings no weeds. I consider strawberries oae of 
my best crops. I failed, however, entirely in my crop 
this year. I had one and a half acres of the pine apple 
variety, a variety much recommended for its prolific 
crops, and the superior quality of its fruit : my beds 
never looked so well as they did last spring, blossomed 
finely, and bid fair for an abundant crop, but after blos- 
soming no berry appeared, and I had therefore a most 
splendid failure. I had not a full grown, perfect berry 
in the whole field, they were all pistillate phiDts. I have 
been setting rows of the Iowa variety through them, 
with the hope of better success the next year. 

18. I usually sow clover ani timothy seed on winter 
crops. Timothy in August and September, clover in 
April. Four quarts of timothy, and usually twelve 
quarts of clover to an acre. My land being upland, I pre. 
fer timothy and clover for pasture. 

19. I mowed thirty-two acres this year, and averaged 
about one and a half tons per acre. I cut clover when 
the heads begin to brown, and timothy when in full blos- 
som. Cure as much in the swath and cock as possible. 
To preserve the color and keep the leaves from shelling, 
salt in the mow, at the rate of four quarts to the load. 

24. I was in the milk dairy business till last October, 
when I sold out. For the last two years previously I 
kept on an averag^e about thirty cows. Since then seven. 
Nineteen I pasture for others. I keep for use on the 
farm, ibur mules, one horse, and one yoke of cattle. My 
cows are of tbe native breed. 

25. I have made no experiment in the breeding or use 
of cattle. Ilave used for farm work, horses, mules and 
oxen I prefer mules for general farm purposes. Oxen 
the second best. I consider two mules as good^ and will 
do as much work as three horses. I can keep three 
mules as cheap as two horses, be«des saving much in 
shoeing, and costing nothing for fkrrory ; they will work 
when very old, and I could not be induced to do without 
them. 

20. I stable my cattle, and cut my feed principally and 
give them as much as they will eat. Water in the stable. 

84. Tlie depredations of the common peach worm I 
prevent by digging round the trees twice a year, and de- 
stroying them. This is the only troublesome insect I 
have had so far, except the common caterpillar, which 
is easily got rid of. 

85. I keep the ground cultivated for two or three feet 
round the trees, and keep the ground covered with com- 
post, when the orchard is in sod, which is not more than 
one year in four. I endeavor to keep my orchard well 
manured. I wash my trees with a preparation of lime 
and oil of soap, which kee|)sthe bark sraoot^ond thrifty. 

87. I have a story and a half house , 24 by 80 feet, 
with kitcken back. 18 by 80 feet, 12 feet taken off for 
store room. The upper part of my main bnilding Is 
devoted entirely to sleeping rooms. 
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Xy main barn is 80 by 80 feet, standing upon a side- 
hin of gentle slope^ end towards the hill ; under the end 
where the ground is lowest, I take off twenty feet for a 
hone stable, making room for seven head of horses; the 
next twenty feet is a root cellar ; the remaining forty 
feet is a cow stable with cisterns underneath for catch- 
ing ttl\ the water that falls on the building. My water 
cistern occupies about twenty-four feet under this stable, 
and will hold something like two hundred hogsheads; 
the other sixteen feet is occupied by a cistern for col- 
lecting the urine from the stables, the floor being caulk- 
ed and pitched, with a trough behind the cattle to con- 
duct their urine to the cistern. 

My manner of building the cisterns is this. I dig out 
the earth, of the requisite shape and dimensions, take 
cement and coarse sand of equal parts, mixed with wa- 
ter, and spread evenl}* about half an inch in thickness 
all' round the sides, and on the bottom, and cover with 
planks, with earth over them. A cistern of the capaci- 
ty of one hundred hogsheads can thus be built, with 
pump, complete, for less than twenty-five dollars. 

The cow stable is arranged to accommodate twenty- 
four head of cattle in two rows, with an alley way be- 
tween. The sidos are filled in with brick. One part of 
the barn, over the horse stable, I use for hay, and the 
remainder of the space, over my thrashing floor and cow 
stable, for grain and fodder. Attached to my barn I 
have on the north a wagon house and tool shoop, 18 by 
50 feet, with room overhead for hay and grain, opening 
into the main barn. To the south of the main barn, at- 
tached in the same way, is a building 18 by 100 feet; 
fifty feet is occupied as a cow stable, the remainder is 
open shed, with room overhead same as north wing. To 
the south of the southern shed I have my hen house, 
12 by 18 feet, with large windows on the south side, to 
admit light and warmth. East and south of this- shed 
is my barn-yard, prot4?cted from the north and west 
winds. The yard contains about three quarters of an 
acre, divided into two parts, the front one for most com- 
mon use; in the rear one I have four barracks for coarse 
feed, where I fodder in the middle of the day in plea- 
sant weather. East of my barn, some forty feet, I have 
a wagon house, 28 hy 36 feet, with com house and gra- 
nary overhead. About one hundred and fifty feet in the 
rear of my house, I have a shoj) 16 by 24 feet, story and 
a liiilf, with sleeping rooms overhead. 

88. I have but one kind of fence, post and board, or 
plank, principally chestnut posts, and inch and a quar- 
ter culled spruce plank, four planks high, of which I 
have sixteen hundred and eight rods, ccsting about 
eighty cents per rod. I have no wire fence, and have 
seen none that I admire. My fences are all in good con- 
dition, all having been built within the last five years. 
As an evidence of the good quality of my fence, I have 
not recoivcd a shilling's damage to my crops for the last 
year, from either my own or neighbors* cattle. 

89. I measure my grain, seed, and potatoes; weigh 
my beef, pork, and hay. and keep an account of all. 

40. I keep a general farm accoant, of all my sales, 
receipts and expenditures, and can strike a balance at 
the end of the year, and thus ascertain my profits or 

losses. 

AccorMT OF Expe:(se8 of Fahm. 

407 (lays labor m 50 tciils, $203 50 

Yearly uiid inontlily labor, G65 CO 

One girl one year 53 00 

'' four nioniliA 16 00 

500 bushel.s of ouU ai 41 c«nU, 205 00 

KIacksniilh»s bill 07 81 

Grocery, shoe, and dry gwxls bill, 357 90 

12 busiicls gra.«s seed at 9*2 25 $) 00 

10 do clover seed at 1^4 50, 45 00 

12 do seed wheal alS 1.25, 15 00 

Seeil CO n and jrurden «eeds, 10 00 

Sf{ l)nshel« ?*eed~ buck wheat at 02^ cents, 16 35 

^4tuIe and itcho«il laxe^, 31 23 

In-iurance in Mutual Ins. Co , average about, .... 4 50 

Depreciation of farming touls, 100 00 

Two tons of |)laster, T 10 00 

l.OUO biL<helff of lime, at 4 cents, 40 00 

GrauM for cows 110 17 

Hay bought in April la^l, 75 00 

Total expenses for current year, S3, 174 35 

The. alx>ve includes all farm aiKl family ozpenaes, with the excej^ 
Uoa of doctor's bills aud church ezpeuaet. 



AcgouNT OF RxcxiPTt ov Fakk. 

303 bunches asparagus all 1 cenMi $00 08 

Received from produce of 5 acres sweet coai|. . . . SS7 33 

610 bushels rye at 00 cents, 410 00 

Melons, piunpkius, and citron melons soU, .•••... 148 00 

831 bUfshels buckwheat at 44 cents, 365 44 

Raspberries sold, 31 2S 

Potatoes, (iucloduig those ttnsi>Id,) 100 00 

1,340 bushels of corn at 65 cents, 806 00 

Milk sold from an averarge of 30 cows, 9 moatfas,. I,f90 81 

Sixty-four bushels, 35 lbs. wheat, 64 63 

Five loads of hay, 40 00 

Five loads of straw, 5 00 

Broom brush, 4,020 lbs., S50 00 

Pigs sold, 40 00 

Surplus of straw, . . .^ 100 00 

Surplus of corn stalks, part sold, 100 00 

Twelve tons of dover hsry at i6, 73 00 

Chickens and eggs sold, 40 00 

140 lbs. butter at 18| cents, 90 9S 

Peaches sold, lo 00 

Pieplant. H 88 

Twenty-fivecalvesatSl each, 36 00 

Received for pasturage, 1860 

Received for work done by teams and men duruir 

the Stale Fair, tll7 30 

Received for labor done for S. Van Rens- 
selaer, 114 00 

831 60 

Total receipts for current year, $4,853 61 

Less expenses per account, 3,174 35 

Net profits current year, S2,67d 16 

Mr. More iias furnished us with a brief summary of 
the products of his farm for the present year. It is ne* 
cessarily imperfect, from the fact that the yield of only 
a portion of his crops had been ascertained^ and but few 
of them marketed, when the statement was made — ^20th 
of October. 

Barley, 33 acres, produced 895 bushels, weighing 48 
lbs. per bushel — sold in the aggregate, $671.25, from 
which, deduct the total expense and charges incident to 
the crop, $202.75, leaves a profit of $408.50 besides the 
straw, which is valued at half the price per ton as hay. 
Asparagus, 50 square rods — sales $71.70 — charges on 
same, $20 — ^leaviug as profit, $50.70. Potatoes, 12 acres 
— from which G02 bushels have been sold, at 50 cents 
per bushel, $301 — iOO bushels on hand, $200->-a^regate 
value $501 ; total cost of the crop $205 — leaving as pro- 
fit $296. Indian corn, 14 acres — aggregate produce es- 
timated at 560 bushels. Buckwheat, eight acrc»— sold 
from the same to the amount of $62.50, at 50 cents per 
bushel. Hay, from 80 acres, 50 tons. Kept on the 
farm 17 cows— sold butter to the amount of $300. Kept 
40 pigs, worth $5 each. 

Since last year, Mr. More has increased the number 
of his apple trees from 1000 to 1800, and has now set to 
apple, peach, pear, plum, and quince trees, 52 acres. 
The spaces between the small trees, arc set to raspber- 
ries, currants, strawberries, &c. The raspberries and 
currants, except such as were used in the family while 
fresh, were made into preserves and jellies — ^several hnn« 

dred pounds of which are on hand unsold. 

t 

Farming in PennsylTania. 

In the early part of October, we paid a visit to Peni^ 
sylvania, for the purpose of being present at some of the 
agricultural exhibitions, and learning something of the 
agriculture of a part of that state. The first point of 
destination was Newtown, and after attending the fair of 
the Bucks County Agricultural Society, at that place, 
we took the opportunity of examining some of the farms 
in that neighborhood. 

Bucks county has long enjoyed ft great celebrity as a 
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bimii% district, Utd If that portion of the county whkli 
we Mir I« * &lr Tepresentatloa of the whole, Ita reputa- 
tion ia not andeterred. It may be pronounced an intor- 
citti^ section. Ita inrbce, though comptnitively levti, 
h faffidentl; dlveraifled to atford a plcosaiit tiipect, uu- 
maroui streauu of ezcelleot mter, >nd Tocds wliich arc 
euy to be traveled over. The proportion of wood, and 
ita iltaation with respect to the cleared land, Is such 
Imparta an agreeable variety to the landscape, and with 
the general neat appearance of the farms, and Urge and 
■nbstantial stone dwellings and barns, few sections of the 
conntry present more attractiona in respect to mral en. 
Joyment and comfort. 

From Mr. Adbia* Conwui., Jr., we obtained some 
fhcta In regard to the agriculture of the neighborhood, 
and especially in r^ard to the agriculture and producEs 
^his own farm, which we think wlli interestandbeneSt 
our readers. His reeideucc is about three miles from 
Newtown, and about twenty miles north from Philadel- 
phia. Tbe place has been occupied by the ancestors of 
Mr. C> for sereral generations; a portion of the dwelling 
hoDSC waa built by bis great grandralhcr, in 1745, auii 
the i«iaainiQg portion by bis grandfather, in 1762. It 
was a well known mansion during tbe Revolotion, atid 
while the British army was encamped in the vicinity, 
wai more than once subjected to search, from being guii- 
posed to shelter ''rebel" officers. ' 

llie home farm consists of 144 acres, eicln^ve of 
wood-land- It la devoted to mited husbandry, as arc 
moat other brms in ttiia section, a system which la gen. 
erally found mott profltable where circumstancea are 
adapted to It, and especial so, where, aa in this cate, 
the prodacts are regularly marketed from week to wee!k . 

Tbr aoiL is of very uniform character over the whole 
ftrm, and varlea but little orer a large extent of country 
from the Delaware rWer westwardly. The surface is 
mostly a fine, friable loam, underlaid, generally, with a 
grayish yellow clay, (probably impregnated wllh iron,) 
resting at various depths on sandstone strata. It is an 
excellent soil as regards mechanical relations; bei[ig 
easily tilled, not liable to pack closely under the effect 
of rains, nor to bake under the effect ofdrouth. TbiH 
constitution renders the croiis comparatively independent 
of the weather, aa to wetness or dryness, and with good 
cultivation insures a certain return. We have before 
mentioned that a very protracted droath had been ex. 
pericncvd here the ))ast season — scarcely rain enough Co 
•oak the gronnd to the depth of two Inches, having fulltn 
from June to the 25th of October; and yet on Mr. Cou. 
aELL'afarm, and tome othcrsnhich we visited, the croi.>s 
were nearly all good. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that there appears to be an ineihanstibiG source of 
water through this district, at no very great deplh intho 
earth, aa ia seen in numerous unfailing rivulets, and tbe 
abundant snpply afforded by wells. 

Cocas; OF Chofpino. — Mr. CoaHET.L's Girm Is divided 
Into lols of 12 to 16 acres, each of which (except what ia 
devoted to orcharding) la In regular rotation, lirouglit 
into the same crop. This rotation is thefoUowing: first 
year Indian corn, second year oats, tliini year wlical. 
fourth, fifth and sixth yean clover and timothy — mowed 
two scaMins and pastured one. 

The sod for corn is uaoally plowed in November and 
December. From Ave to eight two-horse wagon loads 
of manure are spread before plowing. The land is tlipn 

K~ iwed to the depth oftbree and a half to four inches, 
is will appear to many persons as much loo shallow. 
Mr, C. defends bis practice by the argument that the 
■od and the manure should Ik kept where the crop will 
derive most benefit from them, that is, as near the snr. 
lace aa practicable, without suffering loss from exhaU. 



tiuii. But the suggestion may be worthy conrideratloo, 
ivli<.'t)i<.i' a deeper tillage, which conid be effected by > 
:tiib.»uil plow without burying any deeper the manure or 
surrui.-p boil, would not be beneHcial. In spring, about 
the last week in April, the gronnd is thoroughly worked 
ovur ivith a large cultivator, whtch brings the soil Into 
excellent condition for planting. The com Is planted 
the lirsi week in Hay. Furrows are made four feet 
njurt fur the rows, and the seed la dropped in them with 
ft liiind drill. The drill does not cover the seed, and to 
do lliis harrow is drawn, with the teeth upward, in 
Riich a way as to 911 tbe furrows. When the plants are 
fairlj- Kiartcd, they are llilnned so aa to leave one every 
nine inulies. The crop Is gone over once with the hand 
lioc ; the rest of the work Is done with the cultivator- 
Strict nitention Is ya\A to the thorough eradication oC 
vi'Cirda. For the twelve years Mr. C, has managed tbe 
farm, he has made it a rule that no foul plants should be 
iilluni.'d to go to seed, and the effect has been to almoet 
wLully prevent their appearance. In a corn&eld of atz- 
Icen acrt^B, scarcely a weed eould be seen, and over the 
whole I'arm nothing of the kind obatructed the growth 
of crops. The corn is cut up and shocked^ aa soon as it la 
ripcenough tocure. The yield averages sixty bnabela per 
acre, measured as husked in the field. The oott of cnl- 
tivation Is 20 cents per bushel. Tbe price It brings hi 
nmrkft is usually 62i cents per bushel. The fbdder pro- 
duced on an acre, yielding as above stated, ia reckoned 
ii'orlb $r- The fodder is all fed out In the bam.yard, 
in order that the waste parta may be converted into ma> 



of plowing, three bushels si , , _, 

tliL' acre Mo manure is given tothlscrop. Tfaeaveroge 
yiutd ifi 60 bashcls per acre. Tbe average price whidi 
this grain brings in market, Is 40 cenia per bushel. 

Wheat succeeds oats. The preparation consiste in 
Urst sjireadicg on the stubble, fifteen two-horae wagon 
iiiatlsof manure to the acre, which is unmediatcly [dow- 
ed in, Direc and a.half to four inches deep, harrowed, 
anil tt-fi lo rot till about the middle of September, when 
the grtiUTid is cnns-plowcd, about five fncheadeep. The 
suil is thu-Q reduced to a fine tilth by the harrow aikd rol- 
ler, Hnd the wheat sown by a drill, two and a-half bush- 
cIk to ibc acre. The yield for the laat ton years has 
averaged over 2C bnshels per acre — has aoractimes gone 
as high as 30 bushels per acre. Tbe average price it haa 
brought In market for tlie last ten years, is 110 centsper 
bnslitl. Tlie kind raised by Mr. C, and almoet tbe only 
kind raised in this part of the conntry, la the Mediter- 
rnnean. It succeeds better against both tlw He<Kuui-Sy 
aiid nlient-midge. aikd is also less subject to blight. The 
i;rHin lias improved very much in quality, since it waa 
lirst ininduced, but in itciiuiring tbia quality, it has loet 
•luiiii'tliLiig of the peculiar habit by which it was enabled 
(o ri'siat the Ues«iau-(ly. The straw waa formerly very 
stifl'. <iiii| the husk or sheath which enveloped the stem, 
iidijn I •[ «i closely that tbe insect could not obtain a 
lod^iiii'iit for itself. Tbe subject is agitated of makh^ 
unew importation of this variety of wbfAt, for the ob- 
ject of securing the property for whidi it waa at Bnt 
specially valuable. 

Clover and timothy seed ars sown on tbe wfieat at the 
close of winter, on a light snow, or early inspring, whQe 
the ground is very soft. Mr. C, likca the mode of put- 
ting in wheat by the drill — thinks tbe crop la usually bet- 
ter so than broadcast — but it has an objection in reference 
to the clover and grass, which is regarded as of some 
Impiirlnnce, The drill leaves the sur&ce somewhat In 
riil;.;i'~ .iiiJ furrows; the clover and graaa-aced, tbough 
s'.i>Mi brijidcast, tends to collect In the ttarrows, which 
'.MLisi'.'^ i! to grow in rows like the wheat, leaving tbe AeJd 
irii["Tfti^ily swarded over. The yield of hay is alMnit 
!"•!> Inns per acre, Tbe wholffamonnt of hay cut on the 
Taim iiiiniially. Is about 80 tons. Ita average market 
v:iliii.' is $12 per ton. 

Fkuit.— Mr. CoRHiix haa about twelve aerei devoted 
to apple and pear trees— three or four acres of whicb are 
set to an apple orchard, aa yet too young to hear mn^. 
In general these fruita are an hnportont Item otOum pn>- 
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duoe, but this year tho trees bear but very little — not in coimectiuD with the door, and a chimney or pi|>e at 

enough apples being obtained for the home demand. the opposite end of the vault, passing througli tlie roof 

Liv£ Stock. — Tliere are kept on the farm sixteen to the surface of the ground. It has formerly been the 

cows, two heifers, one bull, five horses, eight Leicester practice to build these vaults in connection with wells-^ 

sheep, twelve swine, besides young pigs. The cows are that is, the vault is open to the well on one side. Mr. 

chiefly a cross of the Short-horn and common stock; a Goritell lias two, one of which is of the latter kind, but 

few have a dash of the Devon. They are kept for muk- its use has been latterly discontinued, and the other used 

ing butter, not for breeding stock for sale. They are fed in its stead. The advantage of a cooler temperature 

In winter in the barn, night and morning, on liay which by a connection with the well, is over-balanced by the 

is a mixture of clover and timothy, with what corn-fod- dampness, and this cannot be avoided with the imper- 

der they arc inclined to eati n the yard, while they are feet ventiUition which belongs to an underground apieirt- 

out. Each cow is also fed every day ,'*lrom the time they ment. 

come off grass till after their calves are fat ted, with eight . Mr. James G. Cobjteli., (a bfother of Mr. A. G. jr., 
quarts of the following niLxturc: Two quarts corn-meal, And whose farm adjoins that of the latter,) has a spring- 
three quarts shorts, one quart oil-cuke meal. After the house, the best, perhaps, we have ever seen, and never 
<^YC8 are taken otf, and the milk is devoted to butter, bave we seen any place of the kind which indicated bct- 
the oil-cake is discontinued, from an idea that it iiyures ter management. The spring runs into the house at one 
the quality of the butter. ^nd, and the water flows over the floor, which is of bricks, 

The cows calve the latter part of January or first of ^^®, ^^jJl^ being governed by a ga^ through which the 

*^ - ' - water has an outlet. In warm weather the pans stand 




' the season to be availed of for making and selling u " "i^;; ""V • " , •* « ,Tfi 1 1, • 

butter. The calves suck till they are six weeks old, and ^^^ ,5?"'/*"/*^^ ''"""^"f; *^^ »^ '" *? ^^^^^ ^^ *^»^''? »» 

arc then sold in market at four and three-fourths to five "^^'^.'S''?!^^;;" ^ff"* ^^^' temijcrature of the room low 

cents per pound, live weight. They bring from eight to X^^^JZl^?. ♦r^.^'/''^ T ''''''"' Vl"" ^'''''^^ ^^" r^ 

ten dolkrs each The cows being well fed and sheltered tf^^'J ^*XlrI?.^ '^^a''' '""^""i,"".? S'"^"^^ »* '^^ ! ^ 

in a warm barn at night, and in all inclement weather, *"^ ^'> * ^^^^"^ ""^^ ^•»"^^^» *" ^^^^ "^« ^^ ^^^ ""^»^- 




ter aftpr tho calves are taken awav The sixteen cows "' temperature than that of the open atmosplu.v « 

ter alter tnecai\es are taivcn away, lue sixteen cows wanted, the milk is set on shelves, and the room is 

gave an average of 180 pounds of butter each, m 1850, ^,,^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^j^, .„ ^^^ . 

besides fatting their calves. ^^^ j^^^ ^^^\y^^ ^^„ 

Mr. G.'s ideas m regard to the proper way of keeping ^^ strictest neatness and care are nracticed thronirh- 
cows, deserve to be mentioned. He holds that they should ^"- *^"-C'«'« neatness ana care are practicea tnrougn- 




lost, tha It 18 only stored up m the s>'stem, and after the j^g i^ gain,>d in quantity by allowing the milk to sonr 
cows calve. It goes into Uie milk and either fats the hefore it is skimmed, aid that the S)uring is decidedly 
calves or forms butter. We think this is correct reason- injurious to the quality of the butter. The particular 
ing. Great loss is sustained in many instances by cows crisis observed in taking off- the cream is thi?: when the 
being very poor when turned to grass. M hen m this cfeam has all risen, it readily separates from the milk— 
condition, it takes considerable time, and n large amount the particles of cream adhering tV>gether, merely floating 
of food, to fill up the wasted tissues ol the body, and on the watery fluid below. A peSon can soon learn by 
give the ammal any surplus to siwre. clc«e observation when the proper time has arrived. 
Butter Making. — As already remarked, butter is an Mr. G. states that he has noticed when milk was permit- 
article of importance on Mr. Gobnell's farm, and it is so ted to sour before it was skimmed, that the acid of the 
on most farms in this section. It is made with great milk appeared to decompose the cream, which was grad* 
care, and sent to Philadelphia every week, where it ually made thinner — actually wasted away, 
brings an average of twenty-five cents per pound. "We The cream is churned while perfectly sweet. A bar- 
made very particular inquiries in regard to the kind of rel chum is the kind used. It is worked by a horse, 
room which was preferred to set milk in for this purpose, with a small lever-power. The churn is placed in an 
and found that spring-houses were considered best. We open room at one end of the dairy, a belt connecting 
arc satisfied this opinion is well founded. An unfavor- with the power. When the butter is taken from the 
able idea in regard to such houses has been entertained ; churn ^ it is worked, salted and set in the dairy for a day, 
but the objections have arisen from the want of proper when it is again worked over, and put up in (Kjund Inmps 
attention to certain requisites, the most important of for market. Mr. J. G. G. is not in favor of using water 
which is purity of air. The great advantage of spring- for working butter, belieying that water injures the fla- 
houses is the security of a pro|>er temperature — 50 to 55 yor of the butter, and operates against its keeping. It 
degrees — by which the milk may Ite kept from souring is worked on a table with a brake. The form of brake 
till all the cream rises. But with this temperature it is found to operate best, is three inches wide and an inch 
essential that there should be a pretty free circulation of and a half thick, with square comers. This is better 
air, charged as little as practicable with dampness. This than a round or oval form, as the operator can keep the 
is found necessary for the perfect separation of the cream butter better together, and press every part more equal- 
from the milk, and for the making of the best butter. 1y. In moulding it into lumps, a small shallow scoop and 
Without a spring-house, it is difficult to obtain at all spatula, both of wood, are used — the hand not being 
times the required temperature. Farmers who cannot brought in contact with the butter. The Ashton salt is 
avail themselves of a good spring, often used what is the kind used, a little less than an ounce to the pound 
called a vault for setting milk. This is an under-ground of butter. Keat tubs, holding ten pounds each, are used 
room, the walls, roof, and floor of which are of stone, for conveying the butter to market. In warm weather 
A dry and shaded situation is selected for the site. The they are packed in boxes with Ice. The butter is all sold 
dimensions are usually such as to admit of the milk be- to regular customers, who engage a given quantity for 
ing set on the floor, as that imparts a coolness to objects each week. We scarcely need to say, that the quality 
coming in contact with it. The top, which is commonly of the butter Is unexccptionably fine, 
arched, should be high, (not less than nine or ten feet,) Poultry. — Gonsiderable attention is paid through this 
to promote ventilation, which b effected by an aperture section to raising chickens and turkeys for market. ▲ 
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variety of fowls has long been bred here which has been 
so noted as to receive the name of •' Bucks county 
breed." It is not easy to obtain an authentic account 
of their introduction j but it Is evident that they belong 
to the family known as Malay, Ghittagong, ShanghaCj 
Sec. The stock has however been much improved in 
some instances, and is not unfrequently found of much 
better shape, better quality of flesh, and even greater 
weight than most of the newly-imported fowls of the 
same tribe. Mr. Adbiah Cornell, Jr., has kept quite 
a large stock of poultry for several years. He kept last 
winter, seventy hens and seven cocks, and this is about 
his average number. He has several stocks which he 
breeds by themselves. The old Bucks county stock, 
we were assured by the elder Mr. Cornell, who is up- 
wards of seventy years of age, has been kept, unmixed, 
on this farm, for more than fifty years, These fowls, 
whatever some writers may say as to their being *' mon- 
grels, comparatively Worthless," breed with more 
uniformity, as to shape, size, and color, than any 
of the large Asiatic fowls that we have seen, iuiported 
within the last ten years! Mr. C. raises them every 
year. They are usually short-leggcd, broad- breasted, 
rather small boned for their weight, and give a good 
quality of flesh. But the stock to which Mr. C. gives 
the preference, eggs and flesh considered, was importetl 
from China in 1842. They arc now mostly black — hav- 
ing been bred with a view to obtain that color for the 
eight years Mr. C. has had them, lie has paid particu- 
lar attention in the selection of these for breeding, to 
the proper shape, and has improved the stock much in 
this respect. They are large — the hens frequently 
weighing eight and the cocks ten pounds each. They 
are greatly disposed to fatten, and on this account some- 
times attain heavier weights than mentioned. Mr. C. 
selected two hens from his flock last spring, to be sent to 
a person in England, who wished to obtain the best speci- 
mens of American fowls, that weighed a fraction over 
ten pounds eacli. Mr. C. has also the Jersey Blues, and 
SfMicimes of several of the late importations— ' Shan- 
ghaea," •• Cochin-Chinas," kc. For the stocks which 
he wishes to breed by themselves, Mr. C. has separate 
yards. In February, the requisite number of the best 
fowls of each stock is selected, and put in the^r respec- 
tive " walks " The eggs lai«l by the selected fowls are 
hatched by otlier hens, which run at large, or are keyt 
in ditferent places. The chickens are hatched in April 
and May. Tlie fowls arc only kept in separate yards 
about three months. The rest of the year they all run 
together uncontrolled. Towards the latter part of the 
time they are confined in yards; they sometimes get the 
habit of pulling out and eating each other's feathers. 
Mr. C. thinks this is caused wholly by the fowls being 
discontented and worn down by confinement. 

Mr. C >RNELL beg-.in the business with the object of 
selling eggs and chickens in the market, but of late 
years has made sales of breeding stock to good advant- 
age. Chickens usually sell in Philadelphia, dressed, 
nine cents per pound, and eggs at fourteen cents a dozen, 
lie caponises more or less fowls every year. Samukl 
Kred, of Joabstown, N. J., makes a business of doing 
this work. He goes through a large extent of country, 
perhaps twice in a season, and operates on all the fowls 
that are brought to him, charging five cents each. lie 
sends word when he is coming, and the fowls are shut 
up and kept without food for a day. He has castrated 
275 in a day, and castrates from 12,000 to 15,000 in a 
year. Not more than one in a hundred die from the 
operation. Last year Mr. Counkll had forty-eight 
chickens and six turkeys caponised by him in one day, 
day, and lost but one. The age preferred fordoing this, 
is three to four months, or when the feathers are well 
tet. Capons are usually killed in February, when about 
ten months old. They are made very fat by full feeding 
for a month before they are killed, and weigh, dressed, 
from sixteen to twenty -two i>ounds per pair. Mr. C. 
has had a pair weigh ihiriy-two pounds, dressed, at fif- 
teen months old, and he sold them at seventeen cents 
per pound. The usual price is about twelve cents per 
pound. 

Mr. A. Cornell, Jr., keeps but few turkeys; his 



brother (Mr. J. C. C.) had about 100, and be remarked 
that he tliought tliey saved him a $100 worth of grass 
this year, by killing grass-hoppers, which hare been very 
numerous. The turkeys were worth a dolUir a piece for 
market. 

The income from Mr. A. C, Jr.'s poultry for the last 
two years has been as follows: 1849 sales of poultry and 
eggs $211.85 — used in the family to the amount of 
$y8.15— equal to $250; 1850, sales, $181.39— used in 
family and otherwise disposed of, $08.01 — equal to $200. 

Labor. — Mr. A. Cornell, Jr., employs two men on 
his farm the year round; one of them, as foreman, re- 
ceives $150 a year, and his board, the other $110 a year 
and board. The other hired labor on the farm amounts 
on the average to about $80 a year. The hired female 
labor in the house costs $75 a year besides board. Mr. 
C. superintends the farm operations. It will not b6 
amiss to say, in order to give an idea of the labor ac- 
tually employed on the farm, that Mr. C. has but one 
child, a son, whose time is spent at school. His taxes 
amount to $100 a year. The following is a copy of his 
memorandum of sales for 1850: 

Butter and calves, $689 06 

Hiiy aci 87 

Fruit, sseeo 

Wheal, 193 65 

Oiiu,.. 136 88 

Toultry, 131 30 

Pork, 64 63 

Wool aitU lambs, 40(10 

Grar«-bee<l, 20 00 

$1,735 87 

Some remarks in regard to fkrm buildings, fences, and 
the management of manures, are deferred to another 
occasion. 



Chinch-bag. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — A friend has kindly lent to me the 
OctolHjr number of " The Cultivator," containing an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Asa. Fitcu, on wheat-insects. The " bugs 
upon growing wheat," noticed by Dr. FiTcn, are no oth- 
er than young ckinch-bugSj insects that have long been 
known in the Southern and Western States for their 
depredations on growing wheat, Indian corn, and other 
grains. They are jnentioned in the eleventh volume of 
Arthur Young's *' Annals of Agriculture," published 
about 1788, from which work Messrs. Kirby and Spence 
probably compiled the following account of them in the 
first volume of their " Introduction to Entomology:" 
'' America suffers in its wheat and maize from the attack 
of an insect, which, for what reason I know not, is called 
the chintz-bug fly. It appears to be apteroun, and is 
said in scent and color to resemble the bed-bng. They 
travel in immense columns from field to field, like lo- 
custs destroying everything as they proceed; but their 
injuries arc confined to the states south of the 40th de- 
gree of north latitude." " From this account," add 
Kirby and Spence, '' the depredator here noticed should 
belong to the tribe of GeocorisXf Latr. ; but it seems very 
diflicult to conceive how an insect that lives by suctioni 
and has no mandibles, could destroy these plants so to- 
tally." I have ascertained, iVom an examination of liv- 
ing specimens, that the chinch-bug is the j&yjrartw Curop 
tcrus. described by Mr. Say, in Dec, ISSl, Sn a little 
pamphlet on the *' lleteropterous Ilcmiptera of North 
America." It is a mistake that these fosects are con- 
fined to the States south of the 40th degree; for I have 
been favored with them by Professor Latbkop, of Be- 
loit College, Wisconsin, and by Dr. L. Biaov, of Qenertf 
Illinois. The latter gentleman had no difflculty in olv 
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tkiniDg * siifficiunt Dumber nitUoul e°'"B °"' *''' liisuwn 
garden. A v«ry' good account of them, with an en- 
larged fljnre, mill be Tound in the " Prairie Furincr" for 
December, 181S. In the same pnblieation, Tor Septem-, 
ber 1850, may be aeon an excellent dcscriplioii of tliis 
insoct by Dr. LeB.\hos, who, not being aware that it 
had been iireTiuualy nnmt^d by Mr. Say, called it Rhy- 
parachromui devaitatar. Tlie eggs (if tliia insect are 
laid in the p-ound. In which the yonng hare been found 
in great abundance, at the deplh of an inch or more. 
They make their a|>|iearance on wheat about the middle 
of June, and may be seen in great mimbcrs, and in »a- 
rioDi stages of giyulh, during the whole summer. 
Some of tbcm conlinnc alive during the winter in their 
placci of eoncealincrit. Other particulars concerning 
tlieae inscela are given in the Prairie Farmer. Tours, 
resp'y, T. W. Habris. Cambridge, Matt., Oct. 31. 



Heating Apparatus Tar I>welliiiBt. 

. The snbtiituUon of stoves for open flre- places, hot eSbe- 
tcd a great saving of l^iel, and in a pecuniary view is an 
lTn]>ortantiniprovement; but it is more than probable Ibat 
in ourcRbrts to seen re this ad vantage in the greatest degree, 
an injudons sacriSce ofbcallhhas been in many cases aua- 
taincd. A icrious objection to close stoves is, that they 
tend to prevent the renewal of the air of the room, and 
give off more or less noxious fumes. The injury in the 
latter ]>articnlBr of course, depends on the nature of the 
fuel employed. Anthracite and bituminous oals often 
c»ntain sulphur, and sometimes ar9enfc,and when burned 
in stoves, without f^ee draught, evolve gases which con- 




s the air. Dr. Uai 

" pseudo-economical," aud says, " There Is no mode In 
which the health and life of a peiwn can be placed in 
more inndiona jeopardy, than by sitting in a room with 
its chimney closed up, with sueh achoke-damp-vomitlnK 
stove." Oriate, attention has beendirccted to obviatir^ 
the objections to close stoves, without Incnnlng a lat 
loss on the score of economy. Considerable anccess 1 
in several iustances been attained in tliis respect, bt:t 
hr as the writer la acquainted, tba object bu beon rooit 



]>cTfL'Clly accomplished bj the " Franklin Coal-Bumer." 
It poBseses the advantages of the f ruife]!a.FIre*Ftace or 

open grate, wilh the additional advantage tliat it may be 
set in any part of the room,aE)d connected with the chim- 
ney by pii>e. It is neat and tasteful in design, and supe- 
rior in respect to Snish and iiuality of casting, — and af- 
fords (he cheerful light of an open flre, with sufSc lent ven- 
tilation for health, making, at the same time, but a com- 
l-aratively small consumption ofniel. ITc havejestedit 
fur anthracite coal, with which it operates in the most 
satisfiiclory manner. It is equally well adapted to burn- 
ing bituminous coal. It was introduced here, and ii 
made hy Ucssra. Jaooeb, Tbeadwell k Pebbt. 



EiMlc re8etables.-~The Tea Plant. 

It would seem to have been intended by nature that 
all regetabka should not do equally well in all climalcs 
;ouutrieK, aud that some should do belttr in foreign 
tries than in their own. There is nothing better 
'□ in mcdioine, than that certain medicinal plants are 
active only when grown in certaiu coiintrica, Bhubarb 
for example grows and thrives in this country with vigor, 
and docs excellently well as a culinary vegclable; but as 
a medicino It is almost worlhlea. It must be grown in 
Turkey, or some part of Aria, to be a good medicine. 
The same is the case wilh numerous other plants. Digi- 
talis, for example, grown here, Is worthlesa, and so is 
Colchicum, while the roadrides and meadowsof England 
in the same latitude afford tbcm in all their excellence 
The Irish potatMiroduces a better article of food any- 
where else than in its native country. The highly glutin- 
ous white wheat of Maryland, when grown in the Genesee 
country loses a large portion of its gluten. Now why ia 
all this? It seems to be a result of the all-wise providence 
iture, the object of which is to keep up commercial 
iutercourae vrith all parts of tlia world. If all plants 
would do as well in all parts of the world, then each 
portJon of the world would have no occasion to import 
fh>m other portions, and thusthc population of each por- 
tion would become stagnant aitd inert. As it is, the teas 
of China induce na to send something tliat wo produce 
there to pay for teas. So with all other products. I do 
iclieve that tea will evor be cultivated in this coun- 
try. Eiperimcnts have been tried with it for forty years. 
The plants can ba cultivated successfully, but the tea 
produced from tliem has nottheflavorof China tea. Aai 
It seems to me almost a pity that we should succeed Id 
cultivating tea, for if we should a very lai^ Inducement 
for intercourse with China would beannihilated, and thus 
ktr dvUIzation bo retarded. England will never succeed 
In cultivating cotton in her East India possessions. She 
must purchase cotton from us. Because the varied pro- 
ductions of the earth, each in its locality, are necessary 
to keep np tbc intercourse of thevarions populations, for 
the advancement of the welfare of tbc whole. S. 

To Cfiaam Jahi, — Oil them with rather hot water, 
and stir In a spoonfbl or M of pearlash (or caustic potash 
is better) pouring off, and repeating if necessary. The 
adhering contents will be immediately disengaged. In 
extreme cases, let the water and pearlash stand a 

hours. Rinse the jar with cnld wMt' "'' ' ■ 

TSMeU are easily washed thU mj. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

To onr Agents and Correspondents. 



Haying arrived at the end of another volume, we re- 
new the expression of our obligation to aU who have con- 
tributed, by their efforts, to the circulation of The Cul- 
tivator the present year, and most respectfully solicit 
their influence in behalf of our next volume. We arc 
dependant upon yon, gentlemen, for our circulation. The 
annual subscription is so small, that we are compelled to 
adhere to our rule of advance payments, and consequent- 
ly all papers are discontinued at the end of the year. 
Whether our subscribers renew their subscriptions or not, 
depends, in a great measure, upon the fact of their being 
called on to do it, by some local agent, as no travelling 
agents can be employed on a paper published at so low a 
price. We therefore earnestly solicit your continued 
efforts, and hope you may all feel sufficient interest in 
the progress of Agricultural Improvement, to induce you 
to make the effort necessary to make your lists at least 
as large, if not larger, than the present year. 

To a largo number of post-offices, we send only to a 
single subscriber. If that subscriber would him.%lf act 
as agent, or induce his Postmaster to get up a club, he 
would very greatly oblige us, as well as benefit his neigh- 
bors, whom he should be instrumental in inducing to read 
The Cultivator. It will be seen tliat we have added 
several prizes to our Premium List, and we trust there 
will be a spirited competition. It will Ae noticed also, 
that the Premiums are to be paid in Cash, Silver Plate, 
or Agricultural Books or Ihplements, at the option 
of the agent 

Prospectuses are sent to all our Agents, and we shall 
be glad to send Prospectuses and specimen numbers, to 
all who may be disposed to act as agents. 

To all Correspondents who have contributed to our 
pages during the current year, we tender our hearty 
thanks. They have benefitted all our readers, and the 
consciousness of the good they have thus done, will, we 
trust, stimulate them to continue their contributions. We 
have, however, hundreds of readers, who have eiyoyed 
all the benefit of the labors of others, without contribu- 
ting at all to the fund of information brought together in 
o\ir pages. Would that we could convince them of their 
duty to contribute their share of knowledge to the com- 
mon fund. We should be glad to have every one of our 
readers furnish us with rough notes of the results of their 
experience in the various branches of rural affairs. No 
one need refuse because he is not accustomed to write 
for the press, as we shall cheerfully make all the correc- 
tions necessary. -^— ^ 

ICT* Our Horticultural Department has been un- 
avoidably crowded out this month. We will make 
amends for it hereafter. 

O* Several communications are necessarily laid over, 
which will have a place in our next volume. 



South Down Sheep. — Those who wish to purchase 
this breed of sheep, are referred to the advertisement of 
ICr. RoTCH, whose sheep, it is not too much to say, are 
fully equal to any in the country. 



Preminms to Agents of the CnltlTator. 

Ai en iiiducvraen to thoae dispoMd lo act u Agents, the following 
Prtmiums will be paid iu CASki, Silvkk PlAtA, or Aaucvltitkal 
Books aiid Implxm bnts, to those who send us the largest list of sub- 
scribers for Tax Cvltivatoe for 1S52, previous to the tenth cf April 
fivxt. 

1. To the oiie sending us the largest nnmbef) with the pay in ad- 
vance, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each| the warn m Fxrt 

DoLLABSv 

2. To the <me sending us the next largest list, the sum of Foktt 
Dollars. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest lilt, the ^um of Tbxti- 
FivE Dollars. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Thistt Dollais. 

5. For the next largest lii$t, the sum of Twxmtt-Fivv Dollabs. 

6. For the next largest list, Twxntt Dollars. 

7. For Uie next largest list, Fiftksm Dollars. 

8. For the next largest lixt, Tkn Dollars. 

9. For tlie next larvesi list. Five Dollar% 

10. To all who send us Thirty Subscribers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of Thx HoRTictn.TVXiflT for 
one year. 

11. To all who Mndus Fifteen Subscribers, and do not receive one 
of tlie above Premiums, The Horticulturist for six months. 

»#« 

Acknowledgements. — Ck>mmnnications have been re- 
ceived from T. S. Dewing, H. W. Bulkley, A. Mot, H. 
6., S. Clarke, 6. W. Toungman, John Diehl, Elisabeth 
Diehl, Prof. J. P, Norton, Dr. T. W, Harris, A Lover 
of Farming, Frank, S. B. Buckley. 

Books, Pamphlets, Sic., have been received as fol- 
lows: Mr. Geo. R. Russell's Address before the Nor- 
folk Ag. Society, at Dedharo, Sept. 24, 1851, from the 

Author. Catalogue of the Commercial Garden and 

Nursery of Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I. Glances 
at Europe, by Horace Greelet, flrom the publishers, 
De Witt & Davenport, New-York.— Patent Office 
Report, for 1860-61 — Part II, Agriculture, — from Hon. 
Thomas Ewbank, Com. Patents. 

Winter Exhibition of the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society. — It will be borne in mind that this 
Society will hold in this city, an exhibition of fat ani- 
mals, dressed meats, seeds, dairy produce, fruits, &ic., 
in connection with the Annual Meeting for the coming 
year — 20tb, 21st, and 22d of January next. The place 
selected for the show of live-stock, and all the articles to 
be exhibited, excepting fVuits, is the yard and sbieds be- 
longing to Gallup's United Sttttet Hbtilj comer of Wash- 
ington and Swan streets. About $600 have been offered 
in premiums for this occasion, and we have no doubt that 
an interesting and useful exhibition will be made. The 
premiums not only refer to the best fat cattle and sheep 
to be shown alive, but also the best carcauuy (dressed,) 
of swine, liOng-wooled, Middlc-woolod and Cross-bred 
sheep— best turkeys, geese, ducks and fowls, including 
capons, all drewted. And in connection with the exhi- 
bition there will probably be a voluntary display of live 
]K>ultry, of the celebrated varieties. The premiums em- 
brace specimens of wheat, rye, barley, oats, com, peas, 
beans, flax seed, clover seed, timothy, and other grass 
seeds, and hops. There is not a more favorable jwint in 
the country, than Albany, for the collection and pur- 
chase of all these articles, and we believe that the butch- 
ers, provision-dealers, seed-dealers, &c.,f^om the south 
and the east, can be induced to attend this exhibition— 
and that a permanent Annual Fair of this kind may be 
established here, which may greatly conduce to the mu- 
tual benefit of the producer, dealer, and oonsomer. A 
little exertion on the part of those Interested, we are con- 
fident would secure this resolt. BUli oonUfaUng the pre- 
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nlnms iii>7 be hftd gntia, on qtplkirfkm to Hr. JoHHWv, 
tlw S«cretM7 of the Society. 



» Hoa. FudivoeHolbiook axthkTik- 
KOar Stati Fus. — Seldom have we leen w much 
Tslntble thought In to emaH a eompMB. It !■ (trictly an 
Aptcaltaral Addma, presenting the Importance Mkd 
dlgnlt; of man's sphere, »* the tiller of the kJI,— the 
■cope which the Taried branche* of agricultnre give* to 
mperior talent, — tha high purpooei which ehonld tinimale 
erery farmer, and the ricb reword which awaiti hii suc- 
ceaaful c&brta. He cUUnu that more ii required of the 
bnner of the present day, than to have the " hard day's 
work In fahn" — tb«t i^iHcnltnre shoald bo studied as a 
rational, progreesive science, and have among ila chief 
TOtariea, high-ndnded, intelligent young men, who know 
how to observe and compare, to lovcnt and Improve, and 
tn what way to perfect their profesdoD. Ueargnci,tliat 
% mind thoroughly Imbued with flist prindples, fkmijiar 
with the laws of nature and the mode of their mamfbs- 
tation, would find fbod enough for its ambition, and suf- 
fldent range for its power, In a pursuit vhich was in the 
lieginnlng man's only Inheritance, and more than all, 
wonid preserve, by coDBtaat communion with nature, 
that natural rimplidty, integrity and love of country, 
which render man worthy of a citiienship in a free and 
enlightened country, and those hidden virtneg wliich 
make a rural home attractive and happy. We cannot 
but admire tbe spirit that breatlies in the whole produc- 
tion, and believe that a Society, which haa so anspicloos- 
1y commenced its eiEstence, will do much in carrying 
out the exalted aims, which its president has exhibited 
so profoundly, trathftiUj and practically. 

CoKKicnoN.— A letter has been received ftum Prof. 
If APIS, with reference to some remarks, (see page 3S9, 
Oct. No.,) attributed to him, in which he says, " I fetl 
it a duty to deny mcil trnphalicvllY ever haxiing wiadt 
titeli atierlitme at tkt Farvier'i Ctvb, or tlnwluri." He 
nys that he read a letter to that body tnta Mr. P. Ma- 
son, of Somerville, K. J., who asMrta Uiathe had raised 
pork at 4 1 cents per poond, oa cevked com meat, and 
that when a similar pen was fed with raw aMoI, the pork 
cost 12] cents oer pound. Also a letter from Hr. James 
Campbell, of Weston, K. J., giving some results of the 
feeding of carrots to cattle, but that he made no mention 
of feeding carrots to hogs. Our authority (br the state- 
ment attributed to Prof Hapis, was a report claimed to 
be " olBcial," which we found in the New.Tork Leader. 



—The animal de- 
partment of this exhibition the present year, is staled to 
have been wperior to the display of any former year. 
We are informed by those who attended, that the cattle, 
sheep, and swine, comprised many of the very best spe- 
cimens of the various esteemed breeds. The depart- 
ments of raanufictnres, implements, be, though not as 
full as io some former years, were considered rather su- 
perior in respect to the character of the srtlclcs. Avery 
large number of premiums has been awarded, consisting 
of gold and silver medals, money, plat« and books ; but 
want of space obliges us to refer to tbe official Report of 
of the Institute for partlcnian. 



Tiunr OF Dnou. — We saw at Col. Bbixwood's, In 
Anbnm, last summer, a singular variety of ducks, and 
on inquiry were told that they were obtained trora Mr. 
Josh S. Clibk, of ThroopsvQle, Caynga county. We 
so much interested In their appearance, cspedally 
rrom their striking resemblance to the wild black-duck, 
M oA(Cura,) that we wrote to Mr. Claek to learn 
their history. In reply, he sud — " The ducks jon in- 
quire about, have been bred distinct (Tom any other va- 
riety, at least twenty yean. We obtained tbem some 
ten yean Aace, In Orange county, sod were then told 
that they were originally descended from tbe wild black- 
duck, and from the great reaemblance, I have no doobt 
tbe statement Is tme, but cannot uBlrm this as a certain- 
ty. Tbe characteristics of this variety arc. nearly a 
uniform color, [a little darker than the vild black-duck,] 
good size, attaining the weight of eight pounda, dressed, 
at four months old, very quiet, and very prolific, ono 
duck laying from 150 to 200 eggs in a season, with pro- 
per care. There are some In this vicinity which ha\-e 
lately acquired a top-knot, eqnal to any Poland fowl." 
We have lately received from Mr. Clare a pair of these 
ducks, which fully answer the above description. The 
drake has the top-knot in perfoclion. There also came 
with this pair, a oonple of tbe beautiful wood, or snm- 
mer dock — tbe handsomest of all tbe dnck family 

SivoDLAX Pbehoeeha. — Hr. Thos IIarcoce. of tbe 
Ashton Nurseries, Bnrllngton, N. J. ; informs ns that on 
tbe 2d of Nov., a most siugular phenomena was observed 
at a pond adjoining his lands. The flshes, consisting of 
pike, sunBih, ca.Ssb, roach, cells, Ice., of all sizes, from 
one to twenty-two inches, were dying in great number*. 
He slates that the water appeared unusually clear, and 
seemed to magnify the objects in it. Tbe pond gets low 
In summer and Blls up with the fall rains. With the ex- 
ception of a ditch recently opened Into the pond, about 
half a mile above the ouUet, there had been nothing to 
aOM tbe state of the water. Can any one account fbi 
thisf 



Snail Potatoes to Piuit. 

A writer in the Cultivator last spring, stated (bat small 
potatoes were as good to plant aslarge ones, Ibsdi^nne 
doubts of it at the time, and thought fbat inasmnch as 
tbe die of all the potatoes raised la tbe season of 18S0, 
were uncommonly small. It was posidlily like making a 
virtue of necessity to recommend snail potatoes to plant. 
However, I thought tliat I would try the cx[ieriment. I 
therefore took four rows scron my patch, side by side, 
land of eqnal quality and condition, and planted tlicm on 
the 19th day of April. 1S51 — two rews with very small 
potatoes, ai-eraging in slie from a walnut to a small htiU 
temnt,and put two and three In a hill. Planted tbe 
other two rows with a (bll common tarse size potato. In 
the course of the season, I conid not discover any diafcr- 
ence In the appearance and site of the vines, and on the 
first day of October, 1851,1 dug tbe said four roira. 
There wasalblr yield of good slsepotatoesln the whole; 
and I could not perceive any difference In the size, quali- 
ty or by measure, between those rows planted with the 
anall potatoes, and those planted with the large ones. I 
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I make' tliis statement of tLc remit from my ova uporl- 
mcnt. Toiirt rcspcciriUly, H. G. Wul GrttnJUU, 
Saratoga e»., N. V., Oct. 5, 1851. 



Univehsiti or Albaki. — AVe had eipcetcd to pub- 
lisli (Iiis month, the programme of tlio Agbicultubal 
DKPABtMENT of the UnlvGrititj, Ijut wo have to send onr 
paper to prcs9 before the arrangements for the School 
are entirely perfected. 

Hones vs. Oxea for Farm Latior. 

We hive Blintys bcld that the expediency of using 
horwB instead of oxen for farm labor, roust depend tm 
cireumstrraces — such as the natnro of the soil, and the 
general character of the BiiriUce of the farm, as to hills 
or plains, A nriter in a late English pajicr, makes some 
sensible roronrks on this subject. lie saysj 

" By some it has been contended that oxen onght not 
to be ni>*d for plow or draught, and that early niaturi. 
ty alone Is and ought to bk the leading olyect of the 
grazier, tiovr, it is somevrluit uugular that allliongh es- 
say aticr essay has t>ccn irrittcn in favor of the exclusive 
use of the horse for the purposes of husbandry, and cal- 
culation after calcuhition has been suppliod in snppnrt 
of this view, still, upon hill-farms and tenacious soils, 
Uic Sussex, Hereford, Devon, Scotch, and Welsh oxen 
M« found snccerarully competing with llic horse teams; 
pnuitlcally proving their [jrofltabla employment and bet- 
tor adaptation ta tliuir work tlian the horse. The result 
of the inquiry instituted on the comparative merits of 
tlie horse and the ox for the purposes of draught has 
been lj!ghly satisfactory. Ul>on some lands the horse 
carries tlie palm of victory, and on others the ox is trium- 
phant, tliereby shoiring that each locality is the l>est 
judge of its own reqiiiremenls. On the side liill, where 
a dead pull is required, the nx team is brought into use; 
wln'le upon the tight vegetable moulds fbo horse is every 
way Bui)erior." 



FniM UU .XExHIr ^rgm, tf Ute. 131*, 1891. 

MR. RUKRELIi COMUTOCK, oT HalKIUviUt, Dulehcn coimly, 
N- y., leemml on hli innluable diMoi'Hjt in vecciotion, inibc 

N. Y. Wuw Ag, Rivm, iu tliii cAy, rttleriaj, '- ■ — "■ 
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N. Y. Slaw Aniicullunj SocielT, en or ahnul the Il]<t of jHiiuary, 
I85i RUS»EU. COMSTOCK. 

AILuuiy, Kov. IS, I93I, 

Ruiuti rvmiUnl^f JnttlimiMB Ditnrtrf Sxpiaintd. 
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i| ceovi^inn of tbi (ml [wielicn 



T-1 



IIli naluml lawi arcnnlsly ilircrt tlw iudipinm appliraiioii of In- 
nr and n»nni«u Duty (lu ptanipiii hi iu ui», ihii all our wni- 
ilUunI ftiemk ami Invgn nf KJnicG licar hit lodura wMImhi dcliy. 



tX B. F«Mrr, Galwitl ^«ctF, Jr., 



Prince'B Liim»an Botanic Garden and NnnMies. 
,ITM. R. PRLNCK ft CO., Fiinlihig I^.iie (<1nii<]. niricllicir u 
t\ mill ni>ri\'nllHl CcdlcrtHM af>ruh uiol OnwimMlal Tr 

■■■ 1 ««Tn-I 

Hi of all 



ri»g Mmilfi, luirl tirrm-h^ 
lie uuckof SumdBrd^BiHl DHwf Pair- — ■■-j--"-' 

UKRvn 



vsTf viiriiHy. Sijna R<i»ii, of Uut chiHciM DailT, Perpelaal. awl 
lion mrtfiKi. 100 ajileiidid nrictiH of INeoniw. lO.MW Gnpe- 
ruM nf Ibc liinn kiuril, (iid all Ibg mw ami njierinr MrawberriH. 
VwriiRiTit Cauloiiia, nftk ndiwdniHt, will be khI to pon-nitiil 
^plirniim. Pel. 1— &■ 
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FINZI FOWX.8 FOB SALE. 

VERY haiid 
Uiid, mill I 
Alboiif, Dec. 



E. C, PLATT. 



New and Important iDsarance. 
ITortlteni W. Tork LiYa Stock Iu. Co., FUtUm^ IT. T. 

INCORPORATED by Ac Lcr»l»urc of Ihe Blau of NEW-Vork, 
July. li«l. Hsnu, Cuilr, uidaU liiulaarLJT(0iDck iuand 
agaiiui bcKih, bv Ihe coniliincil ridii of Fir>, Walu, AecideuM, Dm- 

— -1, Ilo. capital, ssa,u«. 

DraaoToai. 

n Fur, 'Wuhinnon couuly. Aribv C. Hoon, Clinliin •onntr. 

J«epli Pou«r, do John Borntoa, 4ci 

UUf Abcll, do Ze]i)unii>l> C. Flill, do 

PelBliali Richarda, Waircn eo. CDriieliiu Baliey, da 
Waller G«r, do jHrneiAnriH, At 

Alben Aiidiii^ Franklin co. Peler a. mmer, do 

John Horloii, Hi. Lawrcuu go. Oeorfe Moor«, do 

ThommCniiliev, do Henry Q. Hewnl, do 

JAMES FARR, Pnaidnrt. O. KOORE, FUiaboiiti, Sec**- 

A. C. MOORK, V«e-Pen. 2.0.Pl^Tr, do 

I. C. MIX, Port Ajui, Gen. Ageni. 

Tf Se'.'Jif 

ira equally n]iplj(ulile 1^ — 
Tl« compniiy hai'e adDrned ncta nlea aa, Oiey beliati, wEll fhr- 
iMi Ihe meaiB of paying ordniBirlniin, witlMot report toaii iw 
neiil. Bui ID giinrd against euiaonliuary lnHe«, which jnay ariaa 

To the Owner* of Honw and Livs stock. 

Offlct of Ihr KontnTH Kne-Yort LitH SlocklMt. Co., > 

PL4TT»in(SK, AagBM 10, 13BI. I 

Tlie IKreclora of ilie aliove Company, ineannmed brUie Lfgwla- 
are of Ihe ^Isle ofNew-York, ■< iTa em aewion in July ImT, n- 
im'irullyreiiDeHyaijrallealioii lo Iha Ibllswiuf facte beanog on IhH 

alua of Ihia t)im of prnpenj-. By iIr canaiB of IMS, ftora 
■ "laloof New-Y'-'- — <■"" 



la Ihe »UIe a 



w-York, aalsUovi: 



One-hair a DiiniDR S03,ISI 

KtaiCaUU, 

Over two miltiona, t,0n,330 

OmmOkid, 
Neuly a miUion, aB^^M 

Over iii millinia, ._..,..'. t^OgSB 

1,M4.344 



OvBrawmilUoDandahalC, 

Wiibout nuking any eaiiinaie of ihe tbIiib of ihi 
1-. i. ^ : HiMidnig r -^ 



9d. l^ieae Biiimala *re ntjecl 10 dl 

led by m Vermmil Company, ciifaged ia tha Uve Block likuiwice, 
aa a lael wh)eb eaniioi be ilwpiKed. tbn ilw atgr^;ate InvBivuibia 
apeeiai of profierlT Ihroaghoiu New-Eiwland, ia gnattr thait ihe 
Imaesby Ere; al all ewnla. ii ii a fan umlouUedlhat Ihe aniiualloia 



euriiy anhai the liaiard incideiil lo ibia deMriMiou oTprnperiy. 

3iL The knowledfre of Ihia riak ia one of Ihe hading hindniiica to 
Lmjimvemcni in Ihe breed of Ibat uenil audnoUe animal, tbe ham. 

Men nf cnpllal areahnrlo inran lar|BPnnuin aralaable uiimal, 
irhnae Ion ihry imin every day riak, lo Ihe airooiit oAan fKmi fin 
liDiHlred to a IliPtuond dfdiaia, iu evvry valnablo brecdinf inna. 

With ihe nmple awnrirt Id b» iflbrded by aooiti IiMimnce Cwn- 
peniet, the inveatmaul of eapilal in honea andliw aiock nayba 
made aa gafe and aiTet than iho earryiua of freialu on ilie ant aiid 
iitlwid WRten. Marina Inniisim haa rendered Ihia laM burineaa 

I' anil proAialite: while wilboal il, h vmM nwn the eonfiilenGa 
lluil bmneharbnaineunoweommaiida. Theabacnce nflhia 
[nauianco in the caw of live sunk m oniveiaally fell, while the mm- 
>r uf real f stale can GDminand half or iwD-ihiroa of lb value when 



Wlale Ihe own 
ravea." may nbli 
■Inalile property, 



veiled bi honea and callla, nnim obuhi a 
laiiai being lat caiile dciiined for mailiel. 

nnaniwer ia. ihaihinpropeny laliaUa todiieaHand acDideHt,and 
lial a< aecdrilr it ia allcrly wonbleaa. 

4ih. The Imarance |Tiiiei[te eomaa in. and dm ft* him ichal UH 
iHurauFc ha* done fat ilie i-ouug beguuier ia Uade, lakiiic awny the 
>»i ariaiiiR f'om Uie uncenainly of IRb. 

Il will lis (brbimwfaai Fin limraruv hu dene Ibr Ihe owner of 

Y'oaraid ii lopeelAdly Kilieiud in behalf of Ihia Bsauaay, ikaEiat 
bartered in Ihia male Ibr ibia otjeei. Tlia Dtrecion inland ii (hall 
o prudently eoodaeied, and on* wliiah abaU daaanaitoaaBAdaitsa 

~VrRiaari«rF--^willba AnuAadbvihaanatarAeeMspnr. 
StBar.t"^^i,^ '-riwair. JAMKT PARI, PaaWa a . 
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PARKER A WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS of Oarden FnipUments and Farm Mta- 
chinesy aiid rrDWCTA and Importers of 8EEDS and TREEti, 
8 and 10 Gerruh Ijtlock, BIackftoiie-«t., Boston. April 1 — if. 

ANDRB LBROT, 
Nnrserymaiiy at Angers^ France, 

RETURNS his thanks for (wst favors, and begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public in general that his catalogne for lb51 
is now ready and can be had on application to his agent Mr. E. Bos- 
sange, 1%) Pearl street, New-Yorlc. He offers for aole a large c<A- 
lection of the finest fruit, forest and omamRiital trees of all kind-*, 
shrulw, ro>efl, &c. &c. The sanerior quulity o( his trees is already 
known in the United States, aim tlie exiiericiice he has of packing up 
trees to be sdit abroad rives him a noted advimtage over all uther 
Narserymen. Orders nad better be sent early, although his Nur- 
sery is the largest in France, the numl)cr of some new knidsof trees 
are limited and some of the last orders sent last year could not be 
executed. The term^, prices, charges, and all dcjiiruble information 
will l)e foimd in nis catalogue. The trees will lie shipped to the care 
of his agent in New- York, who will attend to the receiving and for- 
warding. For further particulars and for the catalogue apply to 
Nov. 1, 1831— 3t E. BOSSANGE, 139 Pearl street, N. Y. 

A Ohoice Farm in Ohio for Sale, 

LOCATED in Stark comity, three and a lialf miles south of Mas- 
sillon, containing three hundred aiwl three acres; about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres clcareil, and in a high state of cultivation. 
'Tlie balance in timber, principally wlii\c oak. 

The improvements consist of a frame tenant house and ham, a 
Gothic Cottage, built of stone, beautifully located, commanding a 
view of the whole estate ; a thrifty young orchard of choice apple 
t/ees, &c. 

The cleared land is a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
production of wheat, free from stunip4, and nil obstructions to a good 
s^^^tem of cultivation. The timber land ii wlmtis tcrinuil luliing, and 
elevated al>out thirty feet above the plain. The Krtc and Ohio caiul 
pass iliniugh the farm, forming the we»tcni bouiulary, and the Penn- 
sylvania uihI Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
the most de-<irahle estates in Ohio. 

Tlie owner being permanently located in a foreign cotuitry, is the 
reotion for the fui m tieing oflered for sale. 

For furtlicr particular)* direct, post-paid, to tha address of the sub- 
scriber, C. NE:<iENER, Mas!«illon, Ohio. Oct. 1— 4t. 

THB FRUIT QARDBN, 

A TREATISE intended to illustrate the Physiology of Frtiit Trees, 
J Y the theory and practice of nil operations connected with tlie 
Propng.'itioii, Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and 
(•Hnien Trees, as standanto, dwarfs^ nyraroids, espaliers, ice: the 
Uyini; <uit and arranging different kiiuh of Orchanis and Gardens ; 
the itelection of suitable varieties for different purposes and localities; 
guthcruig Mild Preserving Fruits: Treatment of Disease : Destruc- 
tion (if Iii«ect9; description and iL«esof Implements, Ac. illusirated 
wi!h upwards of VtO tigures, representing different parts of Trees, 
nil practical operations, forms ol Ircex, Lh>sigiis for Plantations, Im- 
plements. Ac. Bv P. Barrt, of the Moiuit Hope Nurseries, Ro- 
chester, New- York. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

** Thi« lK>ok supplies a place in fruit culture, and that it Mying a 
great d«.'al, while we have the popular works oC Downing, Thomas 
and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field to him««lf, vrbich be occupies 
with decided skill and ability.**— iVatris Farmer. 

" It IS full of dircctioiii as to the maiMgement of trees and buds and 
fruit, and is a valuable ami pleasant btKtk.**— ifftany Eve. Joarital. 

•• The work ought to be m every family in the United Btales."— 
Axhttbula Sentina. 

'• Tlie work is prepared with great jndgment and founded on the 
prnctical experience of the author— is of for greater value to the 
cultivator than most of the compilotions on the antijcct."— N. T. 
Tribune. 

*• It is one of the most thorough works of the kind Mre have ever 
seen, dealing in narticulara as well as generalities, anil importing 
many valuable nint4 relative to soil, manures, pruning ana trans- 
planting." — Boston Gazette. 

'' A mas'* of u«rtul information is collected, which will give (he 
work a value even to tho^r who iwscs* the l>eKt works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet published." — Evening Post. 

'* Hi-* work ii one of the completcM. and, n% we have everr reajifm 
for bciifvnig, ma« accurate to be obtained on the subject.*'- iV. Y. 
^PfingWi'tf. 

'• A conri«e manual of the kind here pre««»med has long been wsnt- 
ed. and we will venture to say that, should this volume l>e carefully 
studied ami acted upt^n by our iiitliMrioiu farmers, the quantity of 
frii'.t in the State would be douMtil in five years, ninl the quality too 
crcntly improved. Here may be found ailvice miitvd to all cnicrgen- 
fMf><. aiid il:e f:«"iii!enian farmer may find directions I'or the simplest 
iiirittt-M. a« well h* tho*e which trouble «»lder heads — the Ifwk will be 
I'Mind invalnahle.-' — I^'cteark Dtiily Advertiser. 

Tiiis ln>.)k ran be sent by mail to any part of the Ignited Stale*. 
Jii-1 pnllished by CHARLES .SCRIBNKR, 

Oot. 1— :?t. 1.15 Nassau at., New- York. 

Colmnn'8 Enropean A^cnltore. 

l^^UROPEAX AGRICULTITRE, from personal observation, by 
I J IIknry Coi.max, of Maiisachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly l)ound, the same as pnbluhed in Nos., 95. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 



DRAIN TIIiS& 

THE STATEN ISLAND DRAINAGE TILE COMPANY are 
nowprepared to supply Agricultmristt with the above namei tiles 
of the mobt approved patterns. 

2 inch pipes, one foot in length, per thousand, 90 00 

S^ do do do do lU 00 

3 do do do do Vi 00 

And pipes and Horse-shoe Tiles of all sizes, at corresponding prices 

The establishment is at Latourette^s Pointy Fresh iiUs, near Rich 

mondy Staten Islandy and boats drawing four feet water can enter the 

yard and load at the kilns. Address 

H. K. BALL, Staplcton, S. I. 
The Tiles will be foand on sale at A. B. ALI^EN A CO.*S, Noe. 
180 and 191 ^Vate^-Street, N. Y., and at GEO. U. BARK*S State 
Agricultural Warehoane, No. 85 Cliff-Street, New- York. 
Statcn -l8lan<l, Aug. 1— tf. 

L T. GRANT & GO'S 

Patent Fan Milh and Grain CradUt. 

WE continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
Our Mills have bceu awarded seven First I^emiums at the 
New- York State Fairs — three Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New- York — also at the State Fairs of Penn<<ylvaiiia. Ma- 

?iaii(l, Michigan and Ohio, uid at a large number of County Fairs, 
hey have never been a>vardcd the second preminm — always the 
first, and they staml without a rival. We feel conhdent in recom- 
mending them a^ the be'«t in market. 

Our CRADLES have taken the First PremiaHM at two New- York 
Suite Fails. Wc have mode valuable improvemciit« on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
packed in boxee, and put tngetlier again, with very httle uouUc, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 
Slates. 1. T. GRANT A CO. 

May 1 — e.o.m. — Ot. Jtmction P. O.. Rcik. Co., N. Y. 

Splendid Farm in Ohio for Sale or Rent. 

WE have a splendid farm for sale or rent, containing abont 300 
acres. It is situated 41 ^ miles west of Oolumbus, and within 
i?^ miles of Jjomh)!!, the county seat of Madison county. An excel- 
lent McAdamized rood, from Ci4umbus to Xenia, piwses through it. 
The access to mai ket either cast or suutli, is easy and quick. The 
railrtHul from Ciuciunati to Cleveland has a depot at LondiMi, "2^ miles 
from it. 

Aliout 125 acres of the land are cleared and under good improve- 
ment. The Iwlunce is well timbered, and the whole is under fence. 
It is well watered, having springs or streams in abuutlanre. 

On it is a substantial brick dwelling house and two other comfort- 
able tenements. The orchard contains aUiut 200 apple, peach and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted lt>r raising grain, or 
com. and would make an admirable dairy or stock farm. 

The proprietor has made arrangements in the west to go into anoth- 
er kind of bnriineiM. and will sell Uie above farm on rea«mablc terms. 
If not sold by winter the above farm will be rented for a series of 
years. 

For terms apply at this olfice or to 

WOMBAUGII & WHEELER, 

Oct. 1 — Ax. Real Estate Agents. Columbus. O. 

UOR8E POWER. 

UNRTVAIJ.ED Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. 
1. The EiMllesn Chain or Railway Power, of our own mannfac- 
ture, IxYth ninglc and double geered, for one and two horses. These 
have never been equalUd by any other manufacturer for lightness in 
running, strength, durability and econmny. They are universally 
apnr«»vc<l wherever they have been tried. 

3. Tlie Bogiinliis Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and ailapled to all kinds of work. 

3. E(kly*s circular wrought iron larg^ Cog Wheels, fi>r one to six 
horses. A new ami fat-orite Power. 

4. Trimble's iron sweep Power for one to ftmr horses. Warren's 
ditto. A. B. ALLEN A CO., 

March 1— tf. 199 & 101 Water street, New York. 

FOWLS AND BOGS. 

THE great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced II. B. COFFIN, Nevtony Mass.. to pay 
particular attention to breeiling and importing first rate htock. All 
persons desin^us ol' Imving the pnrest himI best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon U'lng faithfully served. Amcnig many kinds o( Fowls for 
s-nle by him, are the following, which he is very particular ui bleed- 
ing. 

Rhanghae— Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marali stock. 
Cochin China — Coffin do 

White Slianghae do do 

Black Shanphoe do do 

(jolden Poltind. or Spangled Ilambnrgh. 
Dealers in FowU or F.gg« for hatching, supjilied upon liberal terms. 
Oidrrs adilrc^>fd to Ab. 5 Congress Sqmrfy Boston y will be promptly 
executed. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dcssk, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
take orders for Fowls, a* advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1851~12t. 

Agricoltnral Books 

OF an kinds, for sale nt the Ctiltivntor Office, \ffl Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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Coatents of Ihis Mnnilier. ""*»* '^^ Agrionltnr.1 WanhmiM «nd Bead Kora. 

JuflcnlUKef lowiin«lniiiHii»,ljrW. O. KianiBinDB,. ... 3» FWrl. miil Gimkii Heufa, wliieh Uiey bai;B cMunu,Ur on huud, uui 

8uu CalUe Sbow ol BaltinM[a,l>r "■ B- Smm 368 <J»>rlot mIh m Ih. U.vnu iwiec, uid on lh< b«t le™ 1'^ («»» id 

- ■ ■ -■ " lutv, N. Y., hf R., !» ™i of »uy iirticin ui Iheir liiie, would do will IQ c«]l onoii ibeiB 

— '.^f .=ri .kuk tifftir* niirchuuig cEiewiiBrb AdcBcrjpuvfl CmuJogud wiu bt ■«ul 



^!f KSl,'. !!'.'.. ".!!!! !'.'.!! SUO l*!*" puiclmuig eUcwhEn. Adcaccipliva Cmulogua 

dftheGmilExhibiU 



Tlw Miiwrnl Miumn: TiiBOH^, hj. Prof. Nosros, SOU g™« u™ HpplMWii, rosl-pii 

— ■■ ■ - '^ ' - i>-^rodiucorTwdvaJUKi, by) ;_. N. B. Guuio, Bmn Liat ai. 



„ ^™i,„ . JOHN MAYHKR A CO 

I«iii»inTrw.(&Wuilei— Uri««ivlSiii.UPoUiloM,hyTj 3^ Pw. 1-tf. No. IM Wwer-MI., Ne»-Toffc. 

Aiwl^!SwiI^--"^.'.i;"::v..".:'.:::;;:".::::;::; m analttioai. i.aboratort, 

g.'^.lfi^lplSSS'S;;;..:::::;::::;:;:::::::;::::: ^ y-'' c^mj., jv.^h««™, co«n«(i«<. 

PuniucinPcdHTlnnu, 3W JOII.N P. NORTON, PunuoK or ^cunTinc ADitcin.Tiiu. 

Th.Clu,Kh.biif,tylW.T.W.H»MT.^.....„.......^. 409 rpmg Laborwory i. now fully orgnnHnl for lunnictHU in .11 

TwPlml,lor8.,.. f in«uur«,iniuerBlF,Bilin, animal iuKlvegcl-.lil*.Bb«EiK:ei,&c, F^i 

Houafuf ibertomb— ToOorwiMidenu, *c., IM coufm* me given Ih «ich of ihaw ilepirluieni., omliUwin geuenil 

ILLUSTKATIOirs. Chemulry, SoihorsunicamliiirTgHiiir. . v ■ 

^.^rJrSSr,^ '^ ua ™bm„el«!.ofCb™iMty,orlo.pply« much of ih»i and k>n<lnd 

rriiMui voM Btuun, wj ioieuces ai may be |Ke«Mry k> Ilia imclical poiiuil of agrieullure 

■■■ ■ ' • • . • ~= or maiiutaoluring. The ileniand Sir Inehen nnd Froftuon in lh« 

Tue unD-rrr<iii -riroiOT Tariou branchMof chsiniiip'.ajpecijlly Aniciiliiirol, i» i«™- (ireat 

Trib HOR I ICUL I UrtIS Tf ai>d igcrcaaing, n thai Uiia u now a Air Said for ibow who hii\-e a 

jj^j, IMIe for tucli jmranitt. 

JOUBKAL OF EtXAL AST Aid) BUKAL TASTE, lou, com'iiwiii-aa in Jauwiry of'each yeiirTa'id e^'niiineg for" K^ ud 

EniTin n A. J. DOWNir^O; Newbcbou, • half monilw. Thii coaiw it ddaSgnnl eipcrially for ihe jiraciieal 

._rt_^r I 1- I— • cw.;. i[-»;rT> ri r^ fanner, will hail ■ivan neni iatabciion 10 ihoae who b*ve atlndsd 

*'*'^^^S^^J^'^''*i.'^'"'S 'IF^i!^^ • il in praTiom yean. II enhnce* a plalii roimennl nnliua of iht 

(7>IU(e BtuiKiun, CuKiiiry rtBiTHJ, fr., fr., leKLng poinw in improvad DfricDlnire, IreDlii» in unPMaii™ of lb* 

I* publMied nuulUr, at iba oKca of The Cnliiiaior, Albany, by emnponiini oftbe aoil. ilw plant nuil the aiiiiunlj ofihrlrcMUWiinN 

Luran Tncua, PropciMor. wnh e«h oUier, mid H" all tlw inrrorenieiiu m coliivntion, inaniK. 

Tau popular publication, which iagTadmlly exUinlingiu inSuoiice Iiic, leeiling and fiinening, which hnre bten ndopted iu il» liesl tfiti- 

throuf hoiit the eonnlry, and ia beeomiiig iudopeiuible loibe tameful cnnural regiona. Thi« t-ODrse b mode bo plain and pfvrtical^ (hal Iba 

aa herelofofe, under ibe Ediionh in of Mr- DowNivfi. whoaa ability own ezperieiice. 

«f Ibe proKiu dpy, in nHineclinn wilhlliem, and by aa»clating villi olher«<n-lKi areulio 

America; and tba inairDcIive and afrreeable articlea from Ihe pen ^ think for hinia^, to aee that a ptacrice ia uoL neveaaorily ri^Ehl be- 

the Editor, make U eqaally tnugbl Diter by even Ihe niieral render, eaiue it ii old, lo nudenlBiul ihv n'»nnirurB!l iliai he iliie<, luid with 

bncreated in couulry lifo. To all peraoiia olive 10 the improvemem thia iiicreive of kiuiwlodge ia belter able to niake idrroiiJc profiiabic 

firikeirGardeiH,Orehanb, orCoiui[ryRe«>--toSclentificBiiapTBC- -■■ —-" -- !"".~"i— 



i^nllivaton of the Snl^^o Nuraerymen and Conmercial Oar- Board oiicl ludging may be proeurrd at/rom S9iofdri:T^-rek,and 

- ■'■'- '--mal, jriving ihe lateal dipcoveriea and improvemenn, Ihe Ticliel luf Ilia t^erlari! i> Sl(l. 

I aequUliona in HorticnllBre, and Ihoee InaiKbei of In coiuKTIiun with Ilia l.rcture hi a abon Lnhonloty cnune. by 

Kelvd iwilh ll, will iMlbDnt invaluablE, meam of which tboae whodenlTe ii. are lauphl 10 leal aoilK, miuiurea, 

A»w*auwi(lhaTlb,)conlnKnceawiihlbeJHiuinTinimberror niailt,fte., in n niniple my, ami tomaka many alemuninry eianii' 

teU; and It wiH be the ranalanl aim of Ihe Editor and ihe i^ihli^er, imliaia of a liighly oaelul cbaincler. The cbarge for Ibii coune ii 

by avenr meam In their power, lo render it fiill more worthy, by 8S*- 

afvry pmclieaUeinlprovcmeul, of the liberal palronage itlareceiV' Tothoaa nndeiiiH who go Ibrovgli the fall LaboraioTy course, tlie 

ni g, chirffB is aliom fi^DU nar utiium. nod Ihcv nan 1m adinillcd aiaoviv, 

fr^ All lelTCTBon biuincM muBt lie addrcued tolh^ V..^..-. ,__. ^.._,. __. 

LUTHF.R Tt'CKKR, Alluuiy, 14. Y., and F^.tit.irEiil coTTetpondciice For AirUier iiifoimaliDii apply la Prof. Joan P. Kmox, New-Ha- 
lo he addieBCd lo Ihe Ediior, A, J. DOIVNING, Esq, Newburgh, ''—• ' ' ""' "■ 

SOUTH DOWN SHBBF. 
rpHE iibKrIber hai for sale a few F.ws, from hia breediiii Bock, 
AUio a few - "'"- ■ — - ^- ..' 



ivelyToni^lle'llacluorJuhi'Kllinwi andJoi'ioa Webb, bt 
no«Ti F.iigliah brpcdtn. Ilia ilock buck of twn yenriialao 




, FHAN-S. ROTCH. 

Monii, DlH-go Co., N. Y., Dec. I— 11. 

rpHE «.h.c,irhMror«iiefi,wi,o?,b.«.eiehra,edbrced. The T'^::::^r'%T»tp'^^Tn.««^:r:::^^«"^i^^ 

X SpaiiiiharefromibieeloHvfnTnoiitbaoU.aiidthcolilnloflhe ihciranHco in compeiiou wiih' other Power* diiriiiir ilie fall hat 

^llclt havelaid regTilnrly for two moiiltit, Uolh cock, and hem are rtiowii that in the oplnioin of commiiteca and ibe pBUli'c we have ihe 

" '('"y'™'! <="?'■ "!"' "" lnrm>iiige comb and whjle em- heMRailrondHoTae Power for geiiaralandpanicalarporpoaaa. Prieea 

■lalch whKb dutintiUHh thia race, ^o fon^pnilinblT. cnmlme biao ,„ „ o,j,.jrti»ed in former nnmhcia of the Cnliivalor. 

ireuadegree ■aihaw.Uieadrainagea of Bn* qualiiy of lla^ aial New- York Smie and Michigan Agricntioral itoeieiiea, gaTa M 

'bandainprodaelioii of egfa. TMh greal l*nuly of form and pin- h,„^ ,i,^, £„ premioma. EMERY A CO . 

la^. Tlie ahai^aea comprw bgih Ihe red «■ yellow, mid tba aOD aid 371 Broiulway, Albany, N. Y 

4.B. InapreTioutadTerliaemenlil waa Hated thattha Spanith ^uc r^tlt TIUA^/%B 

..*t.wnuldbeeihibiiedutheSlaleFairBiRorlieMer. Theywera TMt UUl. I IVA I UK 

■»i ahowH Uiere-an neeideiit preveuliiig Ibem fton Iwingteiil. /, f^Mii oa I*. *r« ^.arl, mimA, at JUbmf, S. T, ty 

ilhauy, Dec. 1— tf. J. M. LOVETT. -r ■v 

LUTHER TUCKKB, PEOPRieTOE. 

Duu*! Muck M^n/a^ LUTHBR TUCKER * ^:^OHD HOWARD, Edi«» 

ui*T poWlahcd, by Jai P. W^Ai.mia, I>i«ell, Mate., a new, re- 

ii«rf,aDd gr^rillyenlarred Blilionorjlie MrcaM*BB.Llo» fl P« Aim."-T OkjIM fcr «»-lB «» Btt 

™il'1!!l; ,^™ i™iK" L S.'hliw^ ^nS^i^i H c^ V^ ■*" "h«>r;ption. 10 cBBmenea with tl« retaBM, (Ihe Jut 



I ebarf* .for AdnrtieaBwnU it Bi fiir U 



